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JSCTION   I. — OCHVS   ASCENDS   THE  THRONE   OF    PERSIA.      HIS   CRUELTIES. 
REVOLT   OF    SEVERAL    NATIONS. 

J  HE  more  the  memory  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  was  honoured  and  revered 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  the  more  Ochus  believe  a  he  had  reason  to  fear 
for  himself ;  convinced,  that  in  succeeding  to  him,  he  should  not  find  the  same 
favourable  dispositions  in  the  people  and  nobility,  to  whom  he  had  made  him- 
self terrible,  by  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers.  To  prevent  that  aversion 
from  occasioning  his  exclusion,  he  prevailed  upon  the  eunuchs,  and  others 
about  the  king's  person,  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  public.  He  began  by 
taking  upon  himself  the  administration  of  affairs,  giving  orders,  and  sealing 
decrees  in  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive  ;  and  by  one 
of  those  decrees,  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  throughout  the 
whole  empire,  as  if  by  the  order  of  Artaxerxes.*  After  having  governed  in 
this  manner  almost  ten  months,  believing  himself  sufficiently  established,  be 
at  length  declared  the  death  of  his  father,  and  ascended  the  throne,  taking  upon 
himself  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.j  Authors,  however,  most  frequently  give 
him  that  of  Ochus  ;  by  which  name  I  shall  generally  call  him  in  the  sequel  «f 
this  history. 

Ochus  was  the  most  cruel  and  wicked  of  all  the  princes  of  his  race,  as  his 
actions  soon  manifested.  In  a  very  short  time  the  palace  and  the  whole  em- 
pire were  filled  with  his  murders.  To  remove  from  the  revolted  provinces 
all  means  of  setting  some  other  of  the  royal  family  upon  the  throne,  and  to  rid 
himself  at  once  of  all  trouble  that  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  ijiood  might 
occasion  him,  he  put  them  all  to  death,  without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  proxi- 
mity  of  blood  \  He  caused  his  own  sister  Ocha,  whose  daughter  he  had  mar- 
ried, to  be  buried  alive  ;§  and  having  shut  up  one  of  his  uncles,  with  a  hun- 
dred of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  in  a  court  of  the  palace,  he  ordered  them  all 
to  be  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  only  b«cause  those  princes  were  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Persians  for  their  probity  and  valour.  That  uncle  was  proba- 
bly father  of  Sisygambis,  the  mother  ot  Darius  Codomanus  :  for  Quintus  Cur- 
liusl  tells  us,  that  Ochus  had  caused  eight  of  her  brothers,  with  her  father,  to 
be  massacred  in  one  day.  He  treated  with  the  same  barbarity,  throughout  the 
whole  empire,  all  those  who  gave  him  any  umbrage,  sparii^  none  of  the  no 
W\\\\.y  whom  he  suspected  of  the  least  discontent  whatever. 

The  cruelties  exercised  by  Ochus,  did  not  deliver  him  from  inquietude 
Artabazus  governor  of  one  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  engaged  Chares  the  Athen 
ian,  who  commanded  a  fleet  and  a  body  of  troops  in  those  parts,  to  assist  him, 
ft'vi  with  his  aid  defeated  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  sent  by  the  king 


♦    Pulr^-n.  Stpat.-.?.  tU  t  >^-  M.  3644.     Ant.  .1.  C.  360. 

I  Ju!i.n.  I    X.  c.  3  4  Val.  Max.  I.  ix.  «.   1.  B   Q.nint  Cort. 
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to  reduce  him.     Artabasus,  to  reward  so  great  a  service,  made  Chares  a  pre 
sent  of  money  to  defray  the  whole  expenses  of  his  armament.     The  king  ot 
Persia  resented  exceedingly  this  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  him. 
They  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  allies.     The  king's  menace 
to  join  their  enemies  with  a  numerous  army,  obliged  them  to  recall  Chares.* 

Artabasus,  being  abandoned  by  them,  had  recourse  to  the  Tbebans,  from 
whom  he  obtained  five  thousand  men,  whom  he  took  into  his  pay,  with  Pame- 
nes  to  command  them.t  This  reinforcementput  him  into  a  condition  to  acquire 
two  other  victories  over  the  king's  troops.  Those  two  actions  did  the  Theban 
troops,  and  their  commander,  great  honour.  Thebes  must  have  been  extremely- 
incensed  against  the  king  of  Persia,  to  send  so  powerful  a  succour  to  his  ene- 
mies, at  a  time  when  that  republic  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Phocaeans. 
It  was  perhaps  an  eflfect  of  their  policy,  to  render  themselves  more  formidable, 
aisd  to  enhance  the  price  of  their  alliance.  It  is  certain,  that  soon  after,  they 
made  peace  with  the  king,  who  paid  them  three  hundred  talents.  Artabasus, 
destitute  of  all  support,  was  overcome  at  last,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Philip  m  Macedon.j: 

Ochus  being  delivered  at  length  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  turned  all  his 
thoughts  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  which  had  revolted  long  before.  About  the 
same  time,  several  considerable  events  happened  in  Greece,  which  have  little 
orno  relation  with  th^ ai&irsof  Persia.  1  shall  insert  them  here  ;  after  which 
I  shall  return  to  the  reign  ot  Ochus,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  series  of  his  history. 

SECTION  II. — WAR  OF  THE  ALLIES  AGAINST  TBB  ATHENIANS. 

Some  fe^  years  after  the  revolt  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, in  thuB  tiiird  year  of  the  150th  Olympiad,  Chio,  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Byzan- 
tium, took  up  arms  against  the  Athenians,  on  whoir.  till  then  they  had  been  de- 
pendent.§  To  reduce  them,  they  employed  both  great  forces  and  great  cap- 
tains, Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  and  Timotheus.  They  were  the  last  of  the  Athen- 
ian generals,  who  did  honour  to  their  country  ;  no  one  after  them  being  distin- 
guished by  merit  or  reputation.il 

Chabrias  had  already  acquired  a  great  name,  when,  having  been  sent  against 
the  Spartans  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  and  seeing  himself  abandoned  in  the 
battle  by  the  allies,  who  had  taken  flight,  he  sustained  alone  the  charge  of  the 
enemy  ;  his  soldiers,  by  his  order,  closed  their  files,  with  one  knee  upon  the 
px>und,  covered  with  their  bucklers,  and  presented  their  pikes  in  front,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  could  not  be  broken,  and  Agesilaus,  though  victorious,  was 
obliged  to  retire.  The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  Chabrias  in  the  attitude 
he  had  fought.^ 

Iphicrates  was  of  very  mean  extraction,  his  father  having  been  a  shoe- 
maker. But  in  a  free  city  like  Athens,  merit  was  the  sole  nobility.  This  person 
may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  son  of  his  actions.  Having  signalized  himself  in  a 
naval  combat,  wherein  he  was  only  a  private  soldier,  he  was  soon  after  em- 
ployed with  distinction,  and  honoured  with  a  command.  In  a  prosecution  car- 
ried on  against  him  before  the  judges,  his  accuser,  who  was  one  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Harmodius,  and  made  very  great  use  of  his  ancestor's  name,  having 
reproached  him  with  the  baseness  of  his  birth  ;  "  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  the  no- 
bility of  my  family  begins  in  me  ;  that  of  yours  ends  in  you."  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace. 

He  is  ranked  with  the  greatest  men  of  Greece,  especially  in  what  re^ardi 
the  knowledge  of  war  and  militaiy  discipline.**    He  made  several  use^l  al» 


*  A.  M.  5648.     Ant.  J.  C.  356.     I'iod.  1.  xvi.  p.  433,  434.  t  A.  M.  3651.     Ant.  J.  C.  959. 

♦   Diod.  l.xvi.  p.  438  |  A.  M.  3646.      Ant.  J.  C.  358. 

1^    Har-c  citrema  fuit  aitM  impcratonim  Alheniensium,  Iphicratis,  Chabriic,  Timothei ;  nfique  poftill*- 
rum  obitiira  quisquam  dux  in  ilia  urbe  fuit  di^nus  memoria — Corn.^'ep.  in  Timoth.  c  4. 
IT  Corn.  Nep.  in  Chab.  r.    . 
•*   Iphicrates  Athenien»i«,  non   tam  magoitudine  rerum  fe»tarum,  quam  fUsriplin;*  militari,  nobiUUt«i 
•It.     Fuit  enim  talii  dux,  ut  nun  solum  a;t«ti»  tuas  cum  primii  compararo'"'  sud  ne  de  nmjoribos  natu  %ui« 
ittm  ^uiiqu»n  antepooerttur. — Corn.  Ifcf. 
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ferations  in  the  soldiers'  armour.  Before  him,  the  bucklers  were  veiy  lonjj 
and  heavy,  and  therefore,  were  too  i^reat  a  burden,  and  extremely  trouble- 
iome  :  he  made  them  shorter  and  lighter,  so  that,  without  exposing  the  body, 
ihey  added  to  its  force  and  agility.  On  the  contrary,  he  lengthened  the  pikes 
and  swords,  to  make  them  capable  of  reaching  the  enemy  at  a  great  distance. 
He  also  changed  the  cuirasses  ;  and  instead  of  iron  and  brass,  of  which  they 
were  made  before,  he  caused  them  to  be  made  of  flax.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
reive  how  such  armour  could  defend  the  soldiers,  or  be  any  security  against 
wounds.  But  the  flax  being  soaked  in  vinegar,  mingled  with  salt,  was  prepared 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  grew  hard,  and  became  impenetrable  either  to  sword 
or  fire.     The  use  of  it  was  common  among  several  nations.* 

No  troops  were  ever  better  exercised  or  aisciplined  than  those  of  Iphicrates. 
He  kept  them  always  in  action  ;  and  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  made 
them  perform  all  the  necessary  evolutions,  either  in  attacking  the  enemy,  or 
defending  themselves  ;  in  lajring  ambuscades,  or  avoiding  them  ;  in  keeping 
their  ranks  even  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  without  abandoning  themselves 
to  an  ardour  which  often  becomes  pernicious  ;  or  to  rally  with  success,  after 
having  begun  to  break  and  give  way  ;  so  that  when  battle  was  to  be  given,  all 
were  in  motion  with  admirable  promptitude  and  order.  The  officers  and  sol- 
diers formed  themselves  without  any  trouble,  and  even  in  the  heat  of  action 
performed  their  parts,  as  the  most  able  general  would  have  directed  them. 

Timotheus  was  the  son  of  Conon,  so  much  celebrated  for  his  great  actioas 
and  the  important  services  which  he  rendered  his  country.  He  did  not  dege- 
nerate from  his  father's  reputation,  either  for  merit  in  the  field,  or  ability  in 
the  government  of  the  state  ;  but  he  added  to  those  excellencies,  the  gloiy 
which  results  from  the  talents  of  the  mind,  having  distinguished  himself  par- 
ticularly by  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and  a  taste  for  the  sciences.! 

No  captain  ever  experienced  at  first  less  than  himself  the  inconstancy  of 
the  fortune  of  war.  He  had  only  to  undertake  an  enterprise,  to  accomplish  it. 
Success  constantly  attended  his  views  and  desires.  Such  uncommon  prosperity 
did  not  fail  to  excite  jealousy.  Those  who  envied  him,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, caused  him  to  be  painted  asleep,  with  Fortune  by  him,  taking  cities 
for  him  in  nets.  Timotheus  retorted  coldly,  "  If  I  take  places  in  my  sleep, 
what  shall  I  do  when  I  am  awake  ?"  He  took  the  thing  afterward  more^  se- 
riously; and,  angry  with  those  who  pretended  to  lessen  the  glory  of  his  actions, 
declared  in  public,  that  he  did  not  owe  his  success  to  fortune,  but  to  himself 
"  That  goddess,"  says  Plutarch,  "  otFended  at  his  pride  and  arrogance,  aba^jj 
doned  him  entirely,  and  he  was  never  successful  afterward."  Such  were  tlje 
chiefs  employed  in  the  war  of  the  allies. | 

The  war  and  the  campaign  opened  with  the  siege  of  Chio.  Chares  com- 
manded the  land,  and  Chabrias  the  sea  forces.  All  the  allies  exerted  them- 
selves in  sending  aid  to  that  island.  Chabrias,  having  forced  the  passage,  en- 
tered the  port,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  enemy.  The  other 
galleys  were  afraid  to  follow,  and  abandoned  him.  He  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  and  his  vessel  exceedir^ly  damaged  by  the  assaults  of 
♦he  enemy.  He  might  have  saved  himself  by  swimmir^to  the  Athenian  fleet, 
's  his  soldiers  did ;  but  from  a  mistaken  principle  of  glory,  he  thought  it  in- 
(/^nsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  general  to  abandon  his  vessel  in  such  a  manner, 
.;jid  preferred  a  death,  glorious  in  his  opinion,  to  a  shameful  flight. § 

'i'his  first  attempt  having  miscarried,  both  sides  applied  them.«elves  vigor- 
ously to  make  new  preparations.  The  Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  gal- 
leys, and  appointed  Chares  to  command  it,  and  armed  sixty  more  under  Iphi- 

*  Diod.  1.  XV.  p.  360.     Corn.  Nep.  in  Iphic.  c.  i. 
r   Hie  a  patre    aeceptam   gloriam   mullis   auxit  virtutibus.       Fuit  enim  dUertus,  impirer,  l»boriosu»,  rei 
lilitaris  peritus,  ncque  minus  civitatis  re^endae. — Corn.  Nep.  c.  i.  ,      j        j         •        -« 

Tiniotheu.  Cononis  filius.  cum  belli  laude  non  inferior  fuisset  quam  pater  ed  earn  laudcM  doctnnas  el 
orenii  eloriam  adiecit  — Cic.  1.  i.  de  Offic.  n.  116.  .     ^.    .  . 

t   Plut.  in  Sylla.  p.  4S4.  }   Diod.  1.  xri.  f.  41Q.     Corn.  Nep    in  Chab.  e.  it 
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crates  and  Timotheus.  The  fleet  of  the  allies  consisted  of  one  hundred  sail 
After  having  ravaged  several  islands  belonging  to  the  Athenians,  where  ihej 
made  a  ^reat  booty,  they  sat  down  before  Samos.  The  Athenians  on  their 
lide,  having  unked  all  their  forces,  besieged  Byzantium.  The  allies  made  al 
possible  haste  to  its  relief.  The  two  fleets,  being  in  view  of  each  other,  pre- 
pared to  fight,  when  suddenly  a  violent  storm  arose,  notwithstanding  which, 
Chares  resolved  to  advance  against  the  enemy.  The  two  other  captains,  wlm 
had  more  prudence  and  experience  than  he,  thought  it  improper  to  hazard  a 
battle  in  such  a  conjuncture.  Chares,  enraged  at  their  not  following  his  ad- 
vice, called  the  soldiers  to  witness,  that  it  was  not  his  fault  they  did  not  fi^ht 
the  enemy.  He  was  naturally  vain,  ostentatious,  and  confident  of  himselt'; 
one  who  exaggerated  his  own  services,  depreciated  those  of  others,  and  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  whole  gloir  of  successes.  He  wrote  to  Athens  again.4 
his  two  colleagues,  and  accused  them  of  cowardice  and  treason.  Upon  hi.^ 
complaint,  the  people,  capricious,  warm,  suspicious,  and  naturally  jealous  of 
such  as  were  distir^uished  by  their  extraordinaij  merit  or  authority',  recalled 
those  two  generals,  and  brought  them  to  a  trial.* 

The  faction  of  Chares,  which  was  very  powerful  at  Athens,  having  declared 
against  Timotheus,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  talents ;  a 
worthy  reward  for  the  noble  disinterestedness  he  had  shown  upon  another  oc- 
casion, in  bringing  home  to  his  country  twelve  hundred  talents  of  booty  taken 
from  the  enemy,  without  the  least  deduction  for  himself.  He  could  bear  no 
longer  the  sight  of  an  ungrateful  city  ;  and  being  too  poor  to  pay  so  great  a 
fine,  retired  to  Qhalcis.  After  his  death,  the  people,  touched  with  repentance, 
mitigated  the  fine  to  ten  talents,  which  they  made  his  son  Conon  pay,  to  re 
build  a  certain  part  of  the  walls.  Thus,  by  a  very  strange  event,  those  walic 
which  the  grandfather  had  rebuilt  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  the  grandson, 
to  the  shame  of  Athens,  repaired  in  part  at  his  own  expense. 

Iphicrates  was  also  obliged  to  answer  for  himself  before  the  judges.  It  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  Aristophon,  another  Athenian  captain,  accused  him  of 
having  betrayed  and  sold  the  fleet  under  his  command.  Iphicrates,  with  the 
confidence  which  an  established  reputation  inspires,  asked  him,  "  would  you 
have  committed  a  treason  of  this  nature  ?"  "  No,"  replied  Aristophon, "  I  am 
a  man  of  too  much  honour  for  such  an  action!"  "  How  !"  replied  Iphicrates, 

r.ould  Iphicrates  do  what  Aristophon  would  not  do  ?"t 

He  did  not  only  employ  the  force  of  arguments  in  his  defence,  he  called  in 
also  the  assistance  of  arms.  Instructed  by  his  colleagues  ill  success,  he  saw 
plainly  that  it  was  more  necessary  to  intimidate  than  convince  his  judges.  Ke 
posted  round  the  place  where  they  assembled,  a  number  of  young  men,  armed 
with  poniards,  which  they  took  care  to  show  from  time  to  time.  They  couici 
not  resist  so  forcible  and  triumphant  a  kind  of  eloquence,  and  dismissed  him 
acquitted  of  the  charge  When  he  was  afterwards  reproached  with  so  violen* 
a  proceeding  ;  "  I  had  been  a  fool  indeed,"  said  he,  "  if,  having  made  war  sue 
cessfully  for  the  Athenians,  I  had  neglected  doing  so  for  myself. "J 

Chares,  by  the  recall  of  his  two  colleagues,  was  left  sole  general  of  the 
whole  army,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  have  advanced  the  Athenian  affairs  ver^ 
much  in  the  Hellespont,  if  he  had  known  how  to  resist  the  magnificent  oiTei; 
of  Ariabazus.  That  viceroy,  who  had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor  against  the  king 
of  Persia,  his  master,  besieged  by  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  ju" 
upon  the  point  of  being  ruined  from  the  inequality  of  his  forces,  corrui>t.  1 
Chares,  who,  having  no  thoughts  but  of  enriching  himself,  marched  directly  ic 
flie  assistance  of  Artabazus,  effectually  relieved  him,  and  received  a  re^ajd 
•uitable  to  the  service.  This  action  of  Chares  was  treated  as  a  capital  crime 
He  had  not  only  abandoned  the  service  of  the  republic  for  a  foreign  war,  bui 
'tilended  the  king  of  Persia,  who  threatened  by  his  ambassadors  to  d'quip  threi' 

•  P-jpulut  a;  CI.  siispirjx,  lucLilii,  ii.K,  isaii.is.  inviilus  etiam  potenlise,  demum  revueat — Corn.  Nei> 
t  Arist.  Rhfi.  I.  ii.  c   2 J  t  Pulyaen.  Stratkf •  »•  "»• 


» 
hundred  sail  of  ships  in  favour  of  the  islanders  allied  ag^ainst  Athens.     The  in- 
fluence of  Chares  saved  hiui  rtgair)  upori  this,  as  it  had  done  several  times  before 
on  like  occasions.     The  Athenian?  intimidated  by  the  king's  menaces,  applied 
themselves  seriously  to  prevent  their  eti'ects  by  a  general  peace. 

Prior  to  these  menaces,  Isocrates  had  earnestly  recommended  this  treaty  to 
them  in  a  fine  discourse,*  which  is  still  extant, wherein  he  gives  them  excellent 
advice.  He  reproaches  them  with  great  liberty,  as  does  Demosthenes  in  al- 
most all  his  orations,  of  abandoning  themselves  blindly  to  the  insinuations  of 
orators  who  flatter  their  passions,  v\^uile  they  treat  those  with  contempt  who 
give  them  the  most  salutary  counsels.  He  applied  himself  particularly  to  cor- 
rect in  them  their  violent  passion  for  the  augmentation  of  their  jpower  and  do- 
minion over  the  people  of  Greece,  which  had  been  the  source  of  all  their  mis- 
fortunes. He  recalls  to  their  remembrance  those  happy  days,  so  glorious  for 
Athens,  in  which  their  ancestors,  out  of  a  noble  and  generous  disinterestedness, 
sacrificed  every  thing  for  the  support  of  the  common  liberty,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  Greece  ;  and  compares  them  with  the  present  sad  times,  wheieiu 
the  ambition  of  Sparta,  and  afterwards  that  of  Athens,  had  successively  plnngtd 
both  states  into  the  greatest  misfortunes.  He  represents  to  them,  that  the  icsl 
and  lasting  greatness  of  a  state  does  not  consist  in  augmenting  its  dominioi  s. 
or  extending  its  conquests  to  the  utmost,  which  cannot  be  effected  without  vo- 
lence  and  injustice  ;  but  in  the  wise  government  of  the  people,  in  rendering 
them  happy,  in  protecting  their  allies,  in  being  beloved  and  esteemed  by  tluii 
neighbours,  and  feared  by  their  enemies.  "  A  state,"  says  he,  "  cannot  tail 
of  becoming  the  arbiter  of  all  its  neighbours,  when  it  knows  how  to  unite  in  all 
its  measures  the  two  great  qualities,  justice  and  power,  which  mutually  au])- 
port  each  other,  and  ought  to  be  inseparable.  For  as  power,  not  regulated  by 
motives  of  reason  and  justice,  has  recourse  to  the  most  violent  methods  to 
cmsh  and  subvert  whatever  opposes  it  ;  so  justice,  when  unarmed  and  with- 
out power,  is  exposed  to  injury,  and  neither  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself  nor 
protect  others."  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Isocrates  from  this  reasoning,  is, 
that  Athens,  if  it  would  be  happy,  and  in  tranquillity,  ought  not  to  affect  the 
empire  of  tlie  sea  for  the  sake  oi*^  lording  it  over  all  other  states  ;  but  should 
conclude  a  peace,  whereby  every  city  and  people  should  be  left  to  the  full  ern 
joyment  of  their  liberty  ;  and  declare  themselves  irreconcileable  enemies  of 
those  who  should  presume  to  disturb  that  peace,  or  contravene  such  measures. 

The  peace  was  concluded  accordingly  under  such  conditions  ;  and  it  was 
stipulated,  that  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  Chio,  and  Cos,  should  enjoy  perfect  lin- 
erty.  The  war  of  the  allies  ended  in  this  manner,  after  having  continued 
three  years.t 

SECTION  III. DEMOSTHENES  EXCITES  THE  ATHENIANS  TO  WAR.      DEATH  OF 

MAUSOLUS.      GRIEF   OF  ARTEMISA  HIS  WIFE. 

This  peace  did  not  entirely  remove  the  apprehension  of  the  Athenians  ^^  ith 
regard  to  the  king  of  Persia.  The  great  preparations  he  was  making  gave 
them  umbrage  ;  and  they  were  afraid  so  formidable  an  armament  was  intended 
against  Greece,  and  that  Egypt  wa«  only  a  plausible  pretext  with  which  the 
king  covered  his  real  design. | 

Athens  took  the  alarm  upon  this  rumour.  The  orators  increased  the  fca;? 
of  the  people  by  their  discourses,  and  exhorted  them  to  have  an  immodiatt.' 
re^^our.se  to  arms,  to  prevent  the  king  of  Persia  by  a  previous  declaration  of  v\  n  r 
and  to  make  a  league  with  all  the  people  of  Greece  against  the  common  enernv. 
Demosthenes  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  at  this  time,  and  mounted  the 
tribunal  for  harangues  to  give  his  opinion.  He  was  twenty  eight  years  of  a{<f . 
I  shall  say  more  of  him  hereafter.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  more  wise  thau 
those  precipitate  orators,  and   having  undoubtedly  in  view  the  importance  to 
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the  repul)lic  of  tne  aia  of  the  Persians  against  Phih'p,  be  dared  not  indeed  op- 
pose in  a  direct  manner  their  advice,  lest  he  should  render  himself  suspected  ; 
but,  admitting  as  a  principle  from  the  first,  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  consider  the 
king  of  Persia  as  the  eternal  enemy  of  Greece,  he  represented  that  it  was  not 
consistent  with  prudence,  in  an  afifair  of  such  great  consequence,  to  be  precipi- 
tate in  any  ming  ;  that  it  was  very  improper,  by  a  resolution  taken  upon  light 
and  uncertain  reports,  and  by  a  too  early  declaration  of  war,  to  furnish  so  pow- 
erful a  prince  with  a  just  reason  to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece  ;  that  all 
nhich  was  necessary  at  present,  was  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  (in 
a  manner  proposed  b^  himself,*)  and  to  hold  the  troops  in  readiness  and  con- 
ilition  to  make  an  eflfectual  and  vigorous  defence  in  case  of  being  attacked  : 
that,  \yy  so  doing,  all  the  people  of  Greece,  without  further  mvitation,  would 
be  sufficiently  apprised  of  the  common  danger  to  join  them  :  and  that  the  re- 
port alone  of  such  an  armament  would  be  enough  to  induce  the  king  of  Persia 
to  change  his  measures,  admitting  that  he  should  have  formed  any  designs 
against  Greece.  , 

For  the  rest,  he  was  not  of  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  levy  an  imme- 
diate tax  upon  the  estates  of  private  persons  for  the  expense  of  this  war,  which 
Avould  not  amount  to  a  great  sum,  nor  suffice  for  the  occasion.  "  It  is  better," 
jf.iid  he,  "  to  rely  upon  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  the  citizens.  Our  city  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  as  rich  as  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece  together."  (He 
had  before  observed,  that  the  estimate  of  the  lands  of  Attica  amounted  to  six 
thousand  talents.)  "  When  we  shall  see  the  reality  and  approach  of  the  dan- 
i^cr,  every  body  will  be  ready  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  as  no- 
body can  be  so  void  of  reason,  as  to  prefer  the  hazard  of  losing  their  whole 
t'state  with  their  liberty,  to  sacrificing  a  small  part  of  it  to  their  own  and  their 
country's  preservation. 

"  And  we  oueht  not  to  fear,  as  some  people  would  insinuate,  that  the  im- 
mense riches  of  the  king  of  Persia  enable  him  to  raise  a  great  body  of  auxilia 
ries,  and  render  his  army  formidable  to  us.  Our  Greeks,  when  thej  are  to  march 
against  Egypt  or  Orontes  and  the  other  barbarians,  ser\'e  willingly  under  the 
Persians  ;  but  not  one  of  them,  I  am  assured,  not  a  single  man  of  them,  will 
ever  resolve  to  bear  arms  against  Greece." 

This  discourse  had  all  its  effects.  The  refined  and  delicate  address  of  the 
orator  in  advising  the  impositon  of  a  tax  to  be  deferred,  and  artfully  explain- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  fall  only  upon  the  rich,  was  highly  proper 
to  render  abortive  an  affair,  which  had  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  over- 
heated imagination  of  some  orators,  who  were  perhaps  interested  in  the  war 
they  advised. 

Two  years  after,  an  enterprise  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Megalopolis, 
a  city  of  Arcadia,  gave  Demosthenes  another  opportunity  to  signalize  his  zeal, 
and  display  his  eloquence.  That  city,  which  had  been  lately  established  by 
the  Arcadians,  who  had  settled  a  numerous  colony  there  from  different  cities, 
and  which  might  serve  as  a  fortress  and  bulwark  against  Sparta,  gave  the  La- 
cedemonians great  uneasiness,  and  alarmed  them  extremely.  They  resolved 
therefore  to  attack  and  make  themselves  masters  of  it.  The  Megalopolitans. 
who  without  doubt  had  renounced  their  alliance  with  Thebes,  had  recourse  to 
Athens,  and  implored  its  protection  :  the  other  people  concerned  sent  also  theii 
deputies  thither;  and  the  affair  was  debated  before  the  people. f 

Demosthenes  used  the  foUowir^  arguments,"  that  it  was  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  prevent  either  Sparta  or  Thebes  from  growing  too  powerful,  and  from 
being  in  a  condition  to  give  law  to  the  rest  of  Greece.  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
\i  we  abandon  Megalopolis  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  wiK  soon  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Messene  also,  two  strong  neighbouring  cities,  which  are  a  check 


*  1  reserve  this  fch»Tf>«  for  the  seventh  section,  beings  curious,  and  very  proper  to  explain  in  'vhat  ina4> 
pit  ll'.e  Athen''-""'  <^'»»  i  out  and  subsisted  their  fleets. 
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•apon  Sparta,  and  keep  it  within  due  bounds.  The  alliance  we  shall  make 
*vith  the  Arcadians,  in  declaring  for  Megalopolis,  is  therefore  the  certain  means 
to  preserve  so  necessary  a  balance  between  Sparta  and  Thebes  ;  because, 
whatever  happens,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  able  to  hurt  us,  while 
the  Arcadians  are  our  allies,  whose  forces,  in  conjunction  with  ours,  will  always 
be  superior  to  either  of  them."* 

A  weighty  objection  to  this  advice  of  Demosthenes,  was  the  alliance  actually 
iiuhsisting  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  "  For  in  the  end,"  said  the  orators 
who  opposed  Demosthenes,  "  what  idea  will  the  world  have  of  Athens,  if  we 
change  in  such  a  manner  with  the  times  ?  or  is  it  consistent  with  justice  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  faith  of  treaties  ?"  "  We  ought,"  replied  Demosthenes,  whose 
very  words  I  shall  repeat  in  this  place,  "we  ought  indeed  always  to  have  jus- 
tice in  view,  and  to  make  it  the  rule  of  our  conduct ;  but,  at  the  same  time. 
GUI  conformity  to  it  should  consist  with  the  public  good,  and  the  interest  ot 
the  state.  It  has  be^  a  perpetual  maxim  with  us  to  assist  the  oppressed."! 
He  cites  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  the  Thebans  and  Euboeans,  as  exam 
pies.  *'  We  have  never  varied  from  this  principle.  The  reproach  of  changing, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  fall  upon  us,  but  upon  those  whose  injustice  and  usurpa- 
tion oblige  us  to  declare  against  them." 

I  admire  the  language  of  politicians.  To  hear  them  talk,  it  is  always  rea 
son  and  the  strictest  justice  that  determine  them  ;  but  to  see  them  act,  makes 
it  evident  that  interest  and  ambition  are  the  sol*i  rule  and  guide  of  their  con- 
duct. Their  discourse  is  an  effect  of  that  regard  for  justice  which  nature  has 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  which  the}^  cannot  entirely  shake  off.  There 
are  few  who  venture  to  declare  against  that  internal  principle  in  their  expres- 
sions, or  to  contradict  it  openly.  But  there  are  also  few,  who  observe  it  with 
fidelity  and  constancy  in  their  actions.  Greece  never  was  known  to  have  more 
treaties  of  alliance  than  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  nor  were  they 
ever  less  regarded.  This  contempt  of  the  religion  of  oaths  in  states,  is  a  proof 
of  their  decline,  and  often  denotes  and  occasions  their  approaching  ruin. 

The  Athenians,  moved  by  the  eloquent  discourse  of  Demosthenes,  sent  three 
thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  to  the  aid  of  the  Megalopolitans,  un- 
der the  command  of  Pammenes.J  Megalopolis  was  re-instated  in  its  former 
condition.,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  had  retired  into  their  own  countries,  were 
obliged  to  return. § 

The  peace,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies,  did  not  procure 
for  all  of  them  the  tranquillity  they  had  reason  to  expect  from  it.  The  peo- 
ple of  Rhodes  and  Cos,  who  had  been  declared  free  by  that  treaty,  only  changed 
their  master.  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  who  assisted  them  in  throwing  off  the 
Athenian  j^oke,  imposed  his  own  upon  them.  Having  publicly  declared  him 
Rf;lf  for  the  rich  and  powerful,  he  enslaved  the  people,  and  made  them  suffer 
exceedir^ly.  He  died  the  second  year  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  having  reigned 
twenty-four  years.  Artemisa,  his  wife,  succeeded  him  ;  and  as  she  was  sup- 
ported with  all  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Persia,  she  retained  her  power  in 
the  is-les  Litely  subjected.il 

In  spe.-vking  here  of  Artemisa,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  she  must  not  be 
tonfounv3;ed  wiih  another  Artemisa,  who  lived  above  a  hundred  years  before, 
in  the  tim«  of  Xerxes,  and  who  distinguished  her  resolution  and  prudence  so 
much  in  the  naval  battle  of  Salamin.  Several  celebrated  vjnriters  have  fallen 
mto  this  error  through  inadvertency. 

This  princess  tmhiortalized  herself  by  the  honours  she  rendered  to  the  me- 
mory of^  Mausolus,  h^i  husband.  She  caused  a  magnificent  monument  to  be 
erected  for  him  in  HaIj^.amassus,  which  was  called  the  mausoleum,  and  for  its 


*  Demost.  Orat.  pro  Megalop. 
I  Ae"  ox3fftrv  fi/v  d£,'  xal  irjaTTErv  t4  Sluata  crujiTrajaTTiJirv,  di,  orrcoj  i^a  «al  cru/KpijJvTa  hai 
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beauty,  was  jsteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  gave  the  name  oi 
mausoleum   to  all  future  great  and  magnificent  structures  of  the  same  kind.* 

She  endeavoured  also  to  eternize  the  name  of  Mausolus  by  other  monuments, 
which  she  believed  more  durable  than  those  of  brass  or  marble,  but  are  often 
no  better  proof  against  the  injuries  of  time  ;  I  mean  works  of  wit.  She  caused 
excellent  panegyrics  to  be  made  in  honour  of  her  husband,  and  proposed  a 
prize  of  great  value  for  the  person  whose  performance  should  be  the  best. 
Among  many  others,  the  celeorated  Isocrates,  and  Theopompus  his  disciple, 
tvere  competitors  for  it.f 

Theopompus  carried  it  from  them  all,  and  had  the  weakness  and  vanity  to 
boast  in  public  of  having  gained  the  prize  against  his  master  ;  preferring,  as  is 
too  common,  the  fame  of  fine  parts  to  the  glory  of  a  good  heart.  He  had  re- 
presented Mausolus,  in  his  history,  as  a  prince  most  sordidly  avaricious,  to  who'o 
all  means  of  amassing  treasure  were  good  and  eligible.  He  painted  him,  with- 
out doubt,  in  very  different  colours  in  his  panegyric,  or  else  he  would  never 
have  pleased  the  princess. 

That  illustrious  widow  prepared  a  different  tomb  for  Mausolus,  than  what  I 
have  been  speaking  of  Having  gathered  his  ashes,  and  had  the  bones  beate-i 
in  a  mortar,  she  mingled  some  of  the  powder  every  day  in  her  drink,  till  she 
had  drank  it  all  off:  desiring,  by  that  means,  to  make  her  own  body  the  sepul- 
chre of  her  husband.  She  survived  him  only  two  years  ;  and  her  grief  did  not 
end  but  with  her  life. J 

Instead  of  tears,  in  which  most  writers  plunge  Artemisa,  during  her  widow 
hood,  there  are  some  who  say  she  made  very  considerable  conquests.  It  ap 
pears  by  one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  that  she  was  not  considered  at 
Athens  as  a  forlorn  relict,  who  neglected  the  affairs  of  her  kiMgdom.§  But  we 
have  something  more  decisive  upon  this  head.  Vitruvius  tells  us,  that  after 
the  death  of  IVlausolus,  the  Rhodians,  offended  that  a  woman  should  reign  in 
Caria,  undertook  to  dethrone  her.  They  left  Rhodes  for  that  purpose  with 
their  fleet,  and  entered  the  great  port  of  Halicamassus.  The  queen,  being  in- 
formed of  their  design,  had  given  the  inhabitants  orders  to  keep  within  the 
walls,  and  when  the  enemy  should  arrive,  to  express  by  shouts  and  clapping  of 
hands  a  readiness  to  surrender  the  city  to  them.  The  Rhodians  quitted  their 
ships,  and  went  in  all  haste  to  the  public  place,  leaving  their  fleet  without  any 
to  ^uard  it.  In  the  mean  time,  Artemisa  came  out  with  her  galleys  from  the 
little  port,  through  a  small  canal,  which  she  had  caused  to  be  cut  on  purpose. 
entered  the  great  port,  seized  the  enemy's  fleet  without  resistance,  and  having 
put  her  soldiers  and  mariners  on  board  of  it,  she  set  sail.  The  Rhodians,  hav- 
ing no  means  of  escaping,  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  queen  all  the  while 
aivanced  towards  Rhodes.  When  the  inhabitants  saw  their  vessels  approach, 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  laurel,  they  raised  great  shouts,  and  received  their 
victorious  and  triumphant  fleet  with  extraordinary  marks  of  joy.  It  was  so  in 
etfect,  but  in  another  sense  than  they  imagined.  Artemisa,  having  met  with  no 
resistance,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  put  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
death.  She  caused  a  trophy  oi  her  victory  to  be  erected  in  it,  and  set  up  two 
statues  of  brass  ;  one  of  which  represented  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other, 
Artemisa  branding  it  with  a  hot  iron.  Vitruvius  adds,  that  the  Rhodians  dared 
never  demolish  that  trophy,  their  religion  forbidding  it ;  but  they  surrounded 
it  with  a  building  which  prevented  it  entirely  from  being  seen. II 

All  this,  as  Monsieur  Bayle  observes  in  his  dictionary,  does  not  express  a 
forlorn  and  inconsolable  widow,  that  passed  her  whole  time  in  grief  and  la- 
mentation ;  which  makes  it  reasonable  to  suspect,  that  whatever  is  exaggerated 
in  the  mourning  of  Artemisa,  has  no  other  foundation  than  its  being  rashly  ad- 
vanced by  some  vtriter,  and  afterwards  copied  by  all  the  rest. 
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t  should  be  jjetter  pleased,  for  the  honour  of  Artemisa,  if  it  had  been  said, 
as  there  is  nothiiio:  incredible  in  it,  that  by  a  fortitude  and  greatness  of  mind, 
of  which  her  sex  has  many  examples,  she  had  known  how  to  unite  the  severe 
affliction  of  the  widow  with  the  active  courage  of  the  queen,  and  made  the  af- 
fairs of  her  government  serve  her  instead  of  consolation  :  "  Negotia  pro  sola- 
tia ^ccipiens."* 

1  he  Khodians  being  treated  by  Artemisa  in  the  manner  we  have  related,  and 
unable  to  support,  any  lor^er,  so  severe  and  shameful  a  servitude,  had  recourse 
to  the  Athenians,  and  implored  their  protection.  Though  they  had  rendered 
thfciriselves  entirely  unworthy  of  it  by  their  revolt,  Demosthenes  took  upon  him 
:o  speak  to  the  people  in  their  behalf.  He  began  with  setting  forth  their  crime 
in  its  full  light ;  he  enlarged  upon  their  injustice  and  perfidy ,  he  seemed  to 
•nler  into  the  people*s  just  sentiments  of  resentment  and  indignation,  and  it 
might  have  been  thought,  was  going  to  declare  himself  in  the  strongest  termt 
against  the  Rhodians  :  but  all  this  was  only  the  art  of  the  orator  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  the  opinion  of  his  auditors,  and  to  excite  in  them  quite  contraiy  senti- 
ments of  goodness  and  compassion  for  a  people,  who  acknowledged  their  fault, 
who  confessed  their  unworthiness,  and  who,  nevertheless,  were  come  to  implore 
the  republic's  protection.  He  set  before  them  the  great  maxims,  which  in  all 
ages  had  constituted  the  glory  of  Athens ;  the  foigiving  of  injuries,  the  par- 
doning of  rebels,  and  the  taking  upon  them  the  defence  of  the  unfortunate 
To  the  motives  of  glory,  he  annexed  those  of  interest ;  in  showing  the  impor- 
tance of  declaring  for  a  city,  that  favoured  the  democratic  form  of  government ; 
and  of  not  abandoning  an  island  so  powerful  as  that  of  Rhodes :  which  is  the  sub- 
stance of  Demosthenes'  discourse  entitled,  "  For  the  liberty  of  the  Rhodians."t 

The  death  of  Artemisa,  which  happened  the  same  year,  it  is  veiy  likely, 
re-established  the  Rhodians  in  their  lioerty.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  bro- 
ther Idriaeus,  who  espoused  his  own  sister  Ada,  as  Mausolus  had  Artemisa. 
It  was  the  custom  in  Caria  for  the  kings  to  marry  their  sisters  in  this  manner, 
and  for  the  widows  to  succeed  their  husbands  in  the  throne,  in  preference  to 
the  brothers  and  even  the  children  of  the  defunct. J 

SECTION  IV. EXPEDITION  OF  OCHUS  AGAINST  PHCENICIA,  CYPRUS,  AND  EGYPT. 

OcHUs  §  meditated  in  earnest  the  reduction  of  Egypt  to  his  obedience, 
which  had  long  pretended  to  maintain  itself  in  independence.  While  he  was 
making  great  preparations  for  this  important  expedition,  he  received  advice 
of  the  revolt  of  Phaenicia.il  That  people,  oppressed  by  the  Persian  governors, 
resolved  to  throw  off  so  heavy  a  yoke,  and  made  a  league  with  Nectanebis, 
king  of  Egypt,  against  whom  Persia  was  marching  its  armies.  As  there  was 
no  other  passage  for  that  invasion  but  through  Phoenicia,  this  revolt  was  veiy 
seasonable  for  Nectanebis,  who  therefore  sent  Mentor  the  Rhodian  to  support 
the  rebels  with  four  thousand  Grecian  troops.  He  intended  by  that  means  to 
make  Ph.jenicia  his  barrier,  and  to  stop  the  Persians  there  The  Phoenicians 
took  the  field  with  that  reinforcement  beat  the  governors  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,that 
had  been  sent  against  them,  and  drove  the  Persians  entirely  out  of  Phoenicia. 

The  Cyprians,  who  were  not  better  treated  than  the  Phoenicians,  seeing  the 
good  success  which  had  attended  this  revolt,  followed  their  example,  andjoin« 
el  in  the  league  with  Egypt.  Ochus  sent  orders  to  Idriaeus  king  of  Caria, 
to  make  war  against  them  ;  who  soon  after  fifed  out  a  fleet,  and  sent  eight  thou- 
.«;  ind  Greeks  along  with  it,  under  the  command  of  Phocion  the  Athenian,  and 
Kva^oras,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Nicocles.  It  is  probable 
{hnt  he  had  been  expelled  by  his  uncle  Protagoras,  and  that  he  had  embraced 
with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  re -ascending  the  throne.  His  knowledge  of 
th'f  country,  and  the  part^  he  had  there,  made  the  king  of  Persia  choose  him 
very  wisely  to  command  in  this  expedition.     They  made  a  descent  in  the 
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islnml,  where  their  army  increased  to  double  its  numbei  by  the  reinforcement* 
whicli  came  from  Syria  and  Cilicia.  The  hopes  of  enriching  themselves  b> 
the  spoils  of  this  island,  which  was  very  rich,  drew  thither  a  great  many  troops 
;>iid  they  formed  the  siege  of  Salamin  by  sea  and  land.  The  island  of  Cypi  j* 
had  at  that  time  nine  cities,  considerable  enough  to  have  each  of  them  a  pctiy 
k!n2:.  But  all  those  kings  were,  however,  subjects  of  Persia.  They  had  upon 
th  s  occasion  united  together  to  throw  oflf  that  yoke,  and  to  render  themselves 
independent.* 

Ochus  having  observed  that  the  Egyptian  war  was  always  unsuccessful,  from 
♦he  ill-conduct  of  the  generals  sent  thither,  resolved  to  take  the  care  of  it  upon 
nitnself.  But  before  he  set  out,  he  signified  his  desire  to  the  states  of  Greece, 
^hat  they  would  put  an  end  to  their  divisions,  and  cease  to  make  war  upon  one 
another. 

It  is  a  just  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  court  of  Persia  should  insist  so  ear- 
nestly and  so  often,  that  the  people  of  Greece  should  live  in  tranquillity  with 
each  other,  and  observe  inviolably  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcides,  the 
principal  end  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  union  among  them. 
It  had  formerly  employed  a  quite  different  policy. 

From  the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise  against  Greece  under  Xerxes,  judg. 
ing  gold  and  silver  a  more  proper  means  for  subjecting  it  than  the  sword,  the 
Persians  did  not  attack  it  with  open  force,  but  by  means  of  secret  intrigues. 
They  conveyed  considerable  sums  into  it  privately,  to  corrupt  the  persons  of 
influence  and  authority  in  the  great  cities,  and  were  perpetually  watching  oc- 
casions to  arm  them  against  each  other,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  leisure  and 
means  to  invade  themselves.  They  were  particularly  careful  to  declare  some- 
times for  one,  sometimes' for  another,  in  order  to  support  a  kind  of  balance 
among  them,  which  put  it  out  of  the  poAver  of  any  of  those  republics  to  aggran- 
dize itself  too  much,  and  by  that  means  to  become  formidable  to  Persia. 

That  nation  employed  a  quite  different  conduct  at  this  time,  in  prohibiting 
all  wars  to  the  people  of  Greece,  and  commanding  them  to  observe  a  general 
peace,  upon  pain  of  incurring  their  displeasure  and  arms,  to  such  as  should  dis- 
obey. Persia,  without  doubt,  did  not  take  that  resolution  at  a  venture,  but 
had  reasons  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  with  regard  to  Greece. 

The  design  might  be  to  soften  their  spirit  by  degrees,  in  disarming  them  ; 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  that  valour,  which  spurred  them  on  perpetually  by  noble 
emulation  ;  to  extinguish  in  them  their  passion  for  glory  and  victory  ;  to  ren- 
der languid,  by  long  inertion  and  forced  ease,  the  activity  natural  to  them j 
and,  in  fi»ie,  to  bring  them  into  the  number  of  those  people,  whom  a  quiet  and 
effeminate  life  enervates,  and  who  lose  in  sloth  and  peace  that  mirtial  ardour, 
which  combats,  and  even  dangers,  are  apt  to  inspire. 

The  king  of  Persia  who  then  reigned,  had  a  personal  interest,  as  well  as  his 
predecessor,  in  imposing  these  terms  upon  the  Greeks.  Egypt  had  long  thrown 
off  the  yoke,  and  given  the  empire  just  cause  of  inquietude.  Ochus  had  re- 
solved to  go  in  person  to  reduce  the  rebels.  He  had  the  expedition  extremely 
at  heart,  and  neglected  nothing  that  could  promote  its  success.  The  famous 
letieat  of  the  ten  thousand,  without  enumerating  many  other  actions  of  a  like 
nature,  had  left  a  great  idea  in  Persia  of  the  Grecian  valour.  That  prince  re- 
lied more  upon  a  small  body  of  Greeks  in  his  pay,  than  upon  the  whole  armj 
(jfthe  Persians,  numerous  as  it  was  ;  and  he  well  knew,  that  the  intestine  di 
visions  of  Greece  would  render  the  cities  incapable  of  supplying  the  number 
of  soldiers  he  had  occasion  for 

In  fine,  as  a  good  politician,  he  could  not  enter  upon  action  in  Egypt,  till  he 
had  pacified  all  behind  him,  especially  Ionia,  and  its  neighbouring  provinces. 
Now,  tlie  most  certain  means  to  hold  them  in  obedience  was  to  deprive  them 
of  all  hope  of  aid  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  they  had  always  recourse  in  times 
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of  revolt,  and  without  whom  they  were  in  no  condition  to  form  any  great  en- 
terprises.* 

When  Ochus  had  taken  all  his  measures,  and  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, he  repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  where  he  had  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse,  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
•>f  it.  Mentor  was  at  Sidon  with  the  Grecian  troops.  The  approach  of  so 
ffreat  an  army  staggered  him,  and  he  sent  secretly  to  Ochus,  to  make  him  of- 
fers, not  only  of  surrendering  Sidon  to  him,  but  of  serving  him  in  Egypt,  where 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  might  be  very  useful  to  him. 
Ochus  agreed  entirely  to  the  proposal  :  upon  which  he  engaged  Tenes  king  of 
Sidon  in  the  same  treason  ;  and  they  surrendered  the  place  in  concert  to  Ochus. 

The  Sidonians  had  set  fire  to  their  ships  upon  the  approach  of  the  king's 
troops,  in  order  to  lay  the  people  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  good  de- 
fence, by  removing  all  hope  of  any  other  security.  When  they  saw  them- 
selves betrayed,  that  the  enemy  were  masters  of  the  city,  and  tnat  there  was 
no  possibility  of  escaping  either  by  sea  or  land,  in  the  despair  of  their  condi- 
tion, they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  set  them  on  fire.  Forty 
thousand  men,  without  reckoning  women  and  children,  perished  in  this  man- 
ner. The  fate  of  Tenes  their  king  was  no  better.  Ochus,  seeing  himself 
master  of  Sidon,  and  having  no  farther  occasion  for  him,  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death  ;  a  just  reward  for  his  treason,  and  an  evident  proof,  that  Ochus  did 
not  yield  to  him  in  perfidy.  At  the  time  this  misfortune  happened,  Sidon  was 
immensely  rich.  The  fire  having  melted  the  gold  and  silver,  Ochus  sold  the 
cinders  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

The  dreadful  ruin  of  this  city  cast  so  great  a  terror  into  the  rest  of  Phoenicia, 
that  it  submitted,  and  obtained,  conditions  reasonable  enough  from  the  king  • 
Ochus  made  no  great  difficulty  in  complying  with  their  demands,  because  Tie 
vtould  not  lose  the  time  there  which  he  had  so  much  occasion  for  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  projects  against  Egypt. 

Before  he  began  his  march  to  enter  it,  he  was  joined  by  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand Greeks.  From  the  beginning  of  this  expedition  he  had  demanded  troops 
in  Greece.  The  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  had  excused  themselves  from 
furnishing  him  any  at  that  time  ;  it  being  impossible  for  them  to  do  it,  what- 
ever desire  they  might  have,  as  they  said,  to  cultivate  a  good  correspondence 
with  the  king.  The  Thebans  sent  him  a  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  Lachares  ;  the  Argives  three  thousand,  under  Nicostratus.  The  rest  came 
from  the  cities  of  Asia.  All  these  troops  joined  him  immediately  after  the 
taking  of  Sidon. 

The  Jews  must  have  had  some  share  in  the  war  of  the  Phoenicians  against 
Persia  ;  for  Sidon  was  no  sooner  taken,  than  Ochus  entered  Judea,  and  be- 
sieged the  city  of  Jericho,  which  he  took.  Besides  which,  it  appears  that  he 
carried  a  great  number  of  Jewish  captives  into  Egypt,  and  sent  many  others 
into  Hyrcania,  where  he  settled  them  along  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea.j 

Ochus  also  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Cyprus  at  the  same  time.  That  of 
Egypt  so  entirely  engrossed  his  attention,  that,  in  order  to  have  nothing  to  d; 
vert  him  from  it,  he  was  satisfied  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  uirw 
kings  of  Cyprus,  who  submitted  to  him  upon  certain  conditions,  and  were  all 
continued  in  their  little  states.  Evagoras  demanded  to  be  reinstated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Salamin.  It  was  evidently  proved,  that  he  had  committed  the 
most  flagrant  oppressions  during  his  reign,  and  that  he  had  not  been  unjustly 
dethroned.  Protagoras  was  therefore  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  of  Salamin, 
and  the  king  gave  Evagoras  a  remote  government.  He  behaved  no  better  In 
that,  and  was  again  expelled.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Salamin,  and  w^s 
seized,  and  put  to  death. | 

After  the  reduction  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  the  provmce  of  Phcenicia, 
Ochus  advanced  at  length  towards  Egypt.§ 
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Upon  hi3  arrival,  ho  encamped  before  Pelusium,  from  whence  he  detached 
Ibree  bodies  of  his  troops,  each  of  them  commanded  by  a  Greek  and  a  Peraiao 
with  equal  authority.  The  first  was  under  Lachares  the  Theban,  and  Rosa- 
ces, goyernor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia.  The  second  was  eiven  to  Nicostratus  the 
Aigive,  and  Aristazenes,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown.  The  thini 
was  under  the  command  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  and  Bagoas  one  of  Ochus'f 
eunuchs.  Each  detachment  had  its  particular  orders.  The  king  remainett 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  the  camp  he  had  made  choice  of  at  first,  ta 
wait  events,  and  to  be  ready  to  support  these  troops  in  case  of  ill  success,  or 
to  improve  the  advantages  they  might  obtain. 

Nectanebis  had  long  expected  this  invasion,  the  preparations  for  which  had 
made  so  much  noise.  He  had  one  hundred  thousand  men  on  foot,  twenty  jthou 
sand  of  whom  were  Greeks,  twenty  thousand  Libyans,  and  the  rest  of'Egyp- 
tian  troops.  Part  of  them  he  bestowed  in  the  places  upon  the  frontiers,  and 
posted  himself  with  the  rest  in  the  passes,  to  dispute  the  enemy's  entrance  into 
Egypt.  Ochus*s  first  detachment  was  sent  against  Pelusium,  where  there  was 
a  garrison  of  five  thousand  Greeks.  Lachares  besieged  the  place.  That  un- 
der Nicostratus,  on  board  twenty-four  ships  of  the  Persian  fleet,  entered 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  at  the  same  time,  and  sailed  into  the  heart  of 
Egypt,  where  they  landed  and  fortified  themselves  well  in  a  camp,  which  was 
very  advantageously  situated.  All  the  Egyptian  troops  in  these  parts  were 
immediately  drawn  together  under  Clinias,  a  Greek  of  the  isle  of  Cos,  and 
prepared  to  repel  the  enemy.  A  very  warm  action  ensued,  in  which  Clinias 
and  five  thousand  of  his  troops  were  killed,  and  the  rest  entirely  broken  and 
dispersed. 

This  action  decided  the  success  of  the  war.  Nectanebis,  apprehending 
that  Nicostratus  after  this  victory  would  embark  again  upon  the  Nile,  and 
take  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  de- 
fend it,  and  abandoned  the  passes,  which  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  se- 
cure, to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  When  the  Greeks  who  defended 
Pelusium,  were  apprised  of  this  precipitate  retreat,  they  believed  all  lost, 
and  capitulated  with  Lachares,  upon  condition  of  being  sent  back  into  Greece 
with  all  that  belonged  to  them,  and  without  suffering  any  injury  in  their  per- 
sons or  effects. 

Mentor,  who  commanded  the  third  detachment,  finding  the  passes  clear  and 
unguarded,  entered  the  country,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  without  any 
opposition.  For,  after  having  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  throughout  his 
camp,  that  Ochus  had  ordered  all  those  who  would  submit  to  be  treated  with 
favour,  and  that  such  as  made  resistance  should  be  destroyed,  as  the  Sidonians 
had  been,  he  let  all  his  prisoners  escape,  that  they  might  carry  the  news  into  the 
country  round  about.  Those  poor  people  reported  in  their  towns  and  villages 
what  they  had  heard,  in  the  enemy  s  camp.  The  brutality' of  Ochus  seemed 
to  confirm  it  ;  and  the  terror  was  so  great,  that  the  garrisons,  as  well  Gieeks 
4S  Egyptians,  strove  which  should  be  the  foremost  in  making  their  submission. 

Nectanebis,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  himself,  escaped 
with  the  treasures  and  most  valuable  effects  into  Ethiopia,  from  whence  he 
ne\  er  returned.*    He  was  the  last  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptian  race,  since 
nJK  m  it  has  always  continued  under  a  foreign  yoke,  accoraing  to  the  predic 
\<'>n  of  Ezekiel.t 

Ochus  having  entirely  conquered  Egypt  in  this  manner,  dismantled  the  ci 
!'<  s,  pillaged  the  temples,  and  retumea  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  laden  with 
-oils,  and  especially  with  gold  and  silver,  of  whict  he  carriea  away  immense 

J  lis.      He  left  the  government  of  it  to  Pherendates,  a  person  of  the  first 
liiality. 

Mere  Manethon  finishes  his  commentaries,  or  history  of  Egypt.  He  was  a 
priest  of  Heliopolis  in  that  country,  and  had  written  the  history  of  its  differeRl 
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dynasties  from  the  commencement  of  the  nation  to  the  time  we  now  treat  of.* 
His  book  is  often  cited  by  Josephiis,  Eusebius,  Plutarch,  Porphyry,  and  se- 
veral others.  This  historian  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king 
of  Egypt,  tc  whom  he  dedicates  his  work,  an  abridgment  of  which,  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  Syncellus.f 

Nectanebis  lost  the  crown  by  his  too  good  opinion  of  himself.  He  had  been 
placed  upon  the  throne  by  Agesilaus,  and  afterwards  supported  in  it  by  the 
valour  and  counsels  of  Diophantes,  the  Athenian,  and  Lamius,  the  Lacedaemo- 
n'an,  who,  while  thej  had  the  command  of  his  troops,  and  the  direction  of  the 
war,  had  rendered  his  arms  victorious  over  the  Persians  in  all  the  enterprises 
they  had  formed  against  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  account 
of  them,  and  that  Uiodorus  is  silent  upon  this  head.  That  prince,  vain  from 
so  many  successes,  imagined  that  he  was  become  sufficiently  capable  of  con- 
ducting his  own  affairs  in  person,  and  dismissed  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  all  those  advantages.  He  had  time  enough  to  repent  his  error,  and  to  dis- 
cover that  the  power  does  not  confer  the  merit  of  a  king. 

Ochus  rewarded  very  liberally  the  service  which  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  had 
rendered  him  in  the  reduction  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  Be- 
fore he  left  that  kingdom,  he  dismissed  the  other  Greeks  laden  with  presents 
AS  lor  Mentor,  to  whom  the  whole  success  of  the  expedition  was  principally 
owing,  he  not  only  made  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  thousand  talents  in  mo- 
ney, besides  many  jewels  of  great  value,  but  gave  him  the  government  of  all 
the  coast  of  Asia,  with  the  direction  of  the  war  against  some  provinces,  which 
had  revolted  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  declared  him  generalissimo  of 
all  his  armies  on  that  side.| 

Mentor  made  use  of  his  interest  to  reconcile  the  king  with  his  brother  Mem- 
non,  and  Artabazus,  who  bad  married  their  sister.  Both  of  them  had  been  in 
arms  against  Ochus.  We  have  already  related  the  revolt  of  Artabazus,  and 
the  victories  he  had  obtained  over  the  kind's  troops.  He  was,  however,  over- 
powered at  last,  and  reduced  to  take  reluge  with  Philip  king  of  Macedon  ; 
and  Memnon,  who  had  borne  a  part  in  his  wars,  had  also  a  share  in  his  banish- 
ment. After  this  reconciliation,  they  rendered  Ochus  and  his  successors  sig- 
nal services  ;  especially  Memnon,  who  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  men  of  his 
times,  and  no  less  excellent  in  the  art  of  war.  Nor  was  Mentor  wanting  in 
merit,  nor  fidelity  to  the  king  in  the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him.  Foi 
he  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  government, ^when  he  re-established 
every  where  the  king's  authority,  and  reduced  those  who  had  revolted  in  his 
neighbourhood  to  return  to  their  obedience  ;  some  he  brought  over  by  his  ad- 
dress and  stratagems,  and  others  by  force  of  arms.  In  a  word,  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  take  his  advantages,  that  at  length  he  subjected  them  all  to  the 
yoke,  and  reinstated  the  king  s  affairs  in  those  provinces. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad,  died  Plato,  the  famous  Athenian 
pmlosopher.  I  shall  defer  speaking  of  him  at  present,  that  I  may  not  inter- 
rupt the  chain  of  the  history .§ 

SECTION,  v. — DEATH  OF  OCHUS.   ARSES  SUCCEEDS  HIM. 

Ochus,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  reduction  of  the  revolted  provinces 
of  his  empire,  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  and  luxurious  ease  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  left  the  care  of  affairs  entirely  to  his  ministers.  The  two 
principal  of  them  were  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  who  di- 
vjded  all  power  between  them  ;  so  that  the  first  had  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Upper,  and  the  latter  all  those  of  the  Lower  Asia  under  him.ll 

After  having  reigned  twenty-three  years,  Ochus  died  of  poison  given  him 
l)y  Bagoas.     That  eunuch,  who  was  by  birth  an  i^ptian,  had  always  retained 
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a  love  for  ois  country,  and  a  zeal  for  its  religion.  When  hjs  master  conquered 
it,  he  flattered  himself,  that  it  would  have  been  in  his  pov^^er  to  have  softened 
the  destiny  of  the  one,  and  protected  the  other  from  insult.  But  he  could  not 
restrain  the  brutality  of  his  prince,  who  acted  a  thousand  things  in  regard  to 
both,  which  the  eunuch  saw  with  extreme  sorrow,  and  always  violently  resented 
in  his  heart.* 

Ochus  not  contented  with  having  dismantled  the  cities,  and  pillaged  the 
houses  and  temples,  as  has  been  said,  had  besides  taken  away  all  the  archives 
of  the  kingdom,  which  were  deposited  and  kept  with  relieious  care  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  in  derision  of  their  worship,  ne  had  caused  to  be 
killed,  the  god  Apis,  that  is,  the  sacred  bull  which  they  adored'  under  that 
name.t  What  gave  occasion  for  this  last  action  was,  that  Ochus,  being  as  lazy 
and  heavy  as  he  was  cru^l,  the  Egyptians,  from  the  first  of  those,  qualities, 
had  given  him  the  shocking  surname  of  the  stupid  animal  they  found  he  re- 
sembled. Violently  enraged  at  this  affront,  Ochus  said  that  he  would  make 
them  sensible  that  he  was  not  an  ass,  but  a  lion  ;  and  that  the  ass,  whom  they 
despised  so  much,  should  eat  their  ox.  Accordingly  he  ordered  Apis  to  be 
dragged  out  of  his  temple,  and  sacrificed  to  an  ass.  After  which  he  made  his 
cooks  dress  and  serve  him  up  to  the  officers  of  his  household.  This  piece  of 
wit  incensed  Bagoas.  As  for  the  archives,  he  redeemed  them  afterwards,  and 
sent  them  back  to  the  place  where  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  them  :  but  th« 
affront  which  had  been  done  to  his  religion,  was  irreparable  ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  was  the  real  occasion  of  his  master's  death. J 

His  revenge  did  not  stop  here  :  he  caused  another  body  to  be  interred  in- 
stead of  the  king's  ;  and  to  avenge  his  having  made  the  officers  of  the  house 
eat  the  god  Apis,  he  made  cats  eat  his  dead  body,  which  he  gave  them  cut 
in  small  pieces  ;  and  for  his  bones,  those  he  turned  into  handles  for  knives  and 
swords,  the  natural  symbols  of  his  cruelty.  It  is  very  probable,  that  some 
netv  cause  had  awakened  in  the  heart  of  this  monster  his  ancient  resentment , 
without  which,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  he  could  carry  his  barbarity  sc 
far  in  regard  to  his  master  and  benefactor.§ 

After  the  death  of  Ochu»,  Bagoas,  in  whose  hands  all  power  was  at  that  time, 
placed  Arses  upon  the  throne,  the  youngest  of  all  the  late  king's  sons,  and  put 
the  rest  to  death,  in  order  to  possess,  with  better  security,  and  without  a  rival, 
the  authority  he  had  usurped.  He  gave  Arses  only  the  name  of  king,  while 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  whole:  power  of  the  sovereignty.  But  perceiving 
that  the  young  prince  began  to  discover  his  wickedness,  and  took  measures  to 
punish  it,  he  prevented  him,  by  having  him  assassinated,  and  destroyed  his 
whole  family  with  him. 

Bagoas,  after  having  rendered  the  throne  vacant  by  the  murder  of  Arses, 
placed  Darius  upon  it,  the  third  of  that  name  who  reigned  in  Persia.  Hia 
true  name  was  Codomanus,  of  whom  much  will  be  said  hereafter. 

We  see  here,  in  full  light,  the  sad  effect  of  the  ill  policy  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
sia, who,  to  ease  themselves  of  the  weight  of  public  business,  abandoned  their 
whole  authority  to  a  eunuch.  Bagoas  may  have  had  more  address  and  under- 
standing than  the  rest,  and  thereby  merited  some  distinction.  It  is  the  duty  of 
a  wise  prince  to  distinguish  merit ;  but  it  is  also  incumbent  on  him  to  continue 
always  the  entire  master,  judge,  and  arbiter  of  his  affairs.  A  prince  like  Ochus, 
who  had  made  the  greatest  crimes  his  steps  for  ascending  the  throne,  and  who 
had  supported  himself  in  it  by  the  same  measures,  deserved  to  have  such  a 
minister  as  Bagoas,  who  vied  with  his  master  in  perfidy  and  cruelty.  Ochus 
experienced  their  first  effect*.  Had  he  desired  to  have  r  "thing  to  fear  from 
him,  he  should  not  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  render  him  formidable  by 
giving  him  an  unlimited  power. 
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SECTION    VI  — ABRIDGMENT    OF    THE    LIFE   OF    DEMOSTHENES.       • 

As  Demosthenes  will  have  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der, which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  volume,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  reader  some  previous  idea  of  him,  and  to  let  him  know  by  what  means  he 
cultivated,  and  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  he  carried  his  talent  of  eloquence ; 
which  made  him  more  awful  to  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  enabled  him  to  render 
greater  services  to  his  country  than  the  highest  military  virtue  could  have  done. 

That  orator,  born  two  years*  before  Philip,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  be- 
fore Cicero,  was  not  the  soil  of  a  dirty,  smoky  blacksmith,  as  Juvenalf  would 
seem  to  intimate,  but  of  a  man  moderately  rich,  who  gained  considerably  by 
forges.  Not  that  the  hirth  of  Demosthenes  could  derogate  in  the  least  from 
his  reputation,  whose  works  are  a  higher  title  of  nobility  than  the  most  splen- 
did the  world  affords.  Demosthenes  tells  us  himself,  that  his  father  employed 
thirty  slaves  at  his  forges,  each  of  them  valued  at  three  minae,  or  fifty  crowns; 
except  two,  who  were,  without  doubt,  the  most  expert  in  the  business,  and  di- 
lected  the  work  ;  and  these  were  each  of  them  worth  a  hundred  crowns.J  It  is 
well  known  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  ancients  consisted  in  slaves.  Those 
forges  cleared,  annually,  thirty  minae.  To  this  first  manufactory,  appropriated 
to  the  forging  of  swords  and  such  kind  of  arms,  he  added  another,  wherein  beds 
and  tables  of  fine  wood  and  ivory  were  made,  which  brought  him  in  yearly 
twelve  minae.  In  this  only  twenty  slaves  were  employed,  each  of  them  valued 
at  two  minae. 

The  father  of  Demosthenes  died  possessed  of  an  estate  of  fourteen  talents 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  sordid  and  avaricious  guardians, 
who  had  no  views  but  of  making  the  most  out  of  his  fortune.  They  carried 
that  base  spirit  so  far  as  to  refuse  their  pupil's  masters  the  reward  due  to  them; 
so  that  he  was  not  educated  with  the  care  which  so  excellent  a  genius  as  his 
req.uired ;  besides  which,  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  health,  with  the  excessive  fondness  of  a  mother  that  doated  on  him,  pre- 
vented his  masters  from  obliging  him  to  apply  much  to  his  studies. 

The  school  of  Isocrates,§  in  which  so  many  great  men  had  been  educated, 
was,  at  that  time,  the  most  famous  at  Athens.  But  whether  the  avarice  of  the 
guardians  of  Demosthenes  prevented  him  from  improving  under  a  master,  whose 
price  was  very  high,  or  that  the  soft  and  peaceful  eloquence  of  Isocrates  was 
not  to  his  taste,  he  at  that  time  studied  under  Isaeus,  whose  character  was 
strength  and  vehemence.  He  found  means',  however,  to  get  the  principles  of 
rhetoric  taught  by  the  former  :  but  Platoil  in  reality  contributed  the  most  in 
forming  Demosthenes  ;  he  read  his  works  with  great  application,  and  received 
lessons  from  him  also  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  in  the  vtnritings  of  the  dis- 
ciple, the  noble  and  sublime  air  of  the  master. 

but  he  soon  quitted  the  school  of  Isaeus  and  Plato  for  another,  under  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  direction  ;  I  mean,  the  bar  ;  which  w».s  occasioned  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance. H  The  orator  Calistratus  was  appointed  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  city  Oropus,  situated  between  Boeotia  and  Attica.  Chabrias, 
having  disposed  the  Athenians  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  who  were 
in  great  distress,  they  hastened  thither,  and  delivered  them  from  the  enemy 
The  Thebans,  forgetting  so  great  a  service,  took  from  the  Athenians  the  town 


*  The  fourth  vear  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad.     A.  M.  3623.     Ant.  J.  C.  381.     Plut.   In  DemOJt. 
§47— 849- 

f   Q.uem  paler  ardentis  massae  fuligine  lippus, 
A  carbone  et  forcipibus,  gladiosque  parente 

Incude,  et  luteo  Vulcano  ad  rhetora  misit. Juv.  1.  iv.  sat.  10. 

t  In  Orat.  i.  cont.  Aphod.  p.  896. 
}   Isocrates— cujua  e  ludo.  tanquam  ex  equo  Trojano,  innumeri  principes  exierunt. — De  Orat.  n.  94. 
H  Lectitavisse    Platoncm   studiose   audiviise  etiain,  Demosthenei  dicitur ;  idque   apparet  ex   genere«« 
(fWinditate  sermonis.^-^Cic.  in  Brut  n.  121. 

Illnd  jusinr  .ndurn,  per  ca;sos  in  Marathone  ac  Salamine  propug^nateres  reip.  sati»  oQ^oifetlo  aocet,  pr*' 
eoptoiem  .'jus  Plalonem  fuis»e. — Q,uint.  I.  xii.  c.  10. 
^  ^  H  Aul.  Gel.  1.  Ui.  e.  13. 
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of  Oropua,  which  was  upon  their  frontier.  Chabrias  w  as  suspected,  and  charg^v\ 
with  treason  upon  this  occasion.*  Callistratus  was  chosen  to  pleaa  against  him. 
The  reputation  of  the  orator  and  the  importance  of  the  cause,  excited  curiosity, 
and  made  a  great  noise  in  the  city.  Demosthenes,  who  was  then  sixteen  year? 
of  age,  earnestly  entreated  his  masters  to  carry  him  with  them  to  the  bar,  that 
he  might  be  present  at  so  famcius  a  trial.  The  orator  was  heard  with  great  at- 
tention ;  and  having  had  extraordinary  success,  was  attended  home  by  a  crowd 
of  illustrious  citizens,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  praising  and  ad- 
miring him.  The  young  man  was  extremely  aflfected  with  the  honours  which 
he  saw  paid  to  the  orator,  and  still  more  with  the  supreme  power  of  eloquence 
on  the  minds  of  men,  over  which  it  exercises  a  kind  of  absolute  power.  He 
was  himself  sensible  of  its  effects  ;  and  not  being  able  to  resist  its  charms,  he 
gave  himself  wholly  up  to  it ;  from  henceforth  renounced  all  other  studies  and 
pleasures  ;  and  during  the  continuance  ofdallistratus  at  Athens,  he  never  quit- 
ted him,  but  made  all  the  improvement  he  could  from  his  precepts.! 

The  first  essay  of  his  eloquence  was  against  his  guardians,  whom  he  obliged 
to  refund  a  part  of  his  fortune.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  ventured  to 
speak  before  the  people,  but  with  very  ill  success.  He  had  a  weak  voice,  a 
thick  way  of  speaking,  and  a  very  short  breath  ;  notwithstanding  which,  his  pe- 
riods were  so  lonjg,  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  then  for 
respiration.  This  occasioned  his  being  hissed  by  the  whole  audience  ;  from 
wiience  he  retired  entirely  discouraged,  and  determined  to  renounce  for  ever  a 
function  of  which  he  believed  himself  incapable.  One  of  his  auditors,  who  had 
observed  an  excellent  fund  of  genius  in  him,  and  a  kind  of  eloquence  which  came 
very  near  that  of  Pericles,  gave  him  new  spirit,  from  the  grateful  idea  of  oo  glo- 
rious a  resemblance,  and  the  good  advice  which  he  added  to  it. 

He  ventured  therefore  to  appear  a  second  time  before  the  people,  and  was  no 
better  received  than  before.  As  he  withdrew,  hanging  down  his  head,  and  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  Satyrus,  one  of  the  most  excellent  actors  of  those  times, 
who  was  his  friend,  met  him,  and  having  learned  from  himself  the  cause  of  his 
being  so  much  dejected,  assured  him  that  the  evil  was  not  without  remedy,  and 
that  the  case  was  not  so  desperate  as  he  imagined.  He  desired  him  only  to  le- 
peat  some  of  the  verses  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides  to  him,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  Satyrus  spoke  them  after  him,  and  gave  them  such  graces  by  the  tone, 
gesture,  and  spirit  with  which  he  pronounced  them  that  Demosthenes  himself 
found  them  quite  different  from  what  they  where  in  his  own  manner  of  speak- 
ing. He  perceived  plamly  what  he  wanted,  and  applied  himself  to  the  ac- 
quiring of  it. 

His  efforts  to  correct  his  natural  defect  of  utterance,  and  to  perfect  himself  in 
pronunciation,  the  value  of  which  his  friend  had  made  him  understand,  seem 
almost  incredible,  and  prove  that  industrious  perseverance  can  surmount  all 
things.  He  stammered  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  pronounce  some 
letters,  among  others,  the  first  in  the  name  of  the  art  he  was  studyii^,  rhetoric^ 
and  his  breathing  was  so  short,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  whole  period  without 
stopping.  He  overcame  these  obstacles  at  length,  by  putting  small  pebbles 
into  his  mouth,  and  pronouncing  several  verses  in  that  manner  without  interrup- 
tion, while  walking,  and  going  up  steep  and  difficult  places,  so  that  at  last  ix/ 
letter  made  him  hesitate,  and  his  breath  held  out  through  the  longest  period.] 
He  went  also  to  the  sea-side,  and  while  the  waves  were  m  the  most  violent  agi- 
tation, he  pronounced  harangues,  to  accustom  himself  by  the  confused  noise  of 
the  waters,  to  the  roar  of  the  people,  and  the  tumultuous  cries  of  the  public 
assemblies. § 

Demosthenes  took  no  less  care  of  his  action  than  of  his  voice.  He  had  a 
large  looking-glass  in  his  house,  which  served  to  teach  him  gesture,  and  at  which 
he  used  to  declaim,  before  he  spoke  in  public.    To  correct  a  fault  which  he  had 

•  Deniost.  in  Midi.  p.  613.  \  A.  M    3639.     Ant.J.C.Sfiik 

X  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Drat.  n.  360. 361.  ;  viuiatil.  I.  x.  e.  S 
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coiuracled  by  an  ill  liabil  of  continually  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  practised 
•landing  upright  in  a  kind  of  ver^  narrow  pulpit  or  rostrum,  over  which  hunz 

•  halbert  in  such  a  manner,  that  if,  in  the  heat  of  action,  that  motion  escaped 
him,  the  point  of  the  weapon  might  serve  at  the  same  time  to  admonish  and 
corrtct  him.* 

His  pains  were  well  bestowed ;  for  it  was  by  this  means  that  he  carried  the 
art  of  declaiming  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  was  capable  ; 
whence  it  was  evident  that  he  well  knew  its  value  and  importance.  Wh^n  he 
was  asked  three  several  times,  which  quality  he  thought  most  necessary  in  an 
orato  ,  he  onlj  answered,  "  pronunciation  ;"  and  by  making  that  reply  three 
times  successively,  insinuated  that  that  qualification  was  the  only  one,  the  want 
of  which  could  be  least  concealed,  and  which  was  the  most  capable  of  conceal- 
ing other  defects  ;  and  that  pronunciation  alone  could  give  considerable  weight, 
even  to  an  indifferent  orator,  when  without  it,  the  most  excellent  could  not  ex- 
pect the  least  success.!  He  must  have  had  a  veir  high  opinion  of  it,  so  as  to 
attain  a  perfection  in  it :  and  for  the  instructions  of  Neoptolemus,  the  most  ex 
cellent  comedian  then  living,  he  devoted  so  considerable  a  sum  as  ten  thousand 
drachmas,  though  he  was  not  very  rich. 

Mis  application  to  studj  was  no  less  surprising.  To  be  the  more  removed 
from  noise,  and  less  subject  to  distraction,  he  caused  a  small  chamber  to  be 
made  for  him  under  ground,  in  which  he  sometimes  shut  himself  up  for  whole 
months,  shaving,  on  purpose,  naif  his  head  and  face,  that  he  might  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  ^o  abroad  It  was  fioere,  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp,  he  composed 
die  admirable  orations,  which  were  said  by  those  who  envied  him,  to  smell  of 
the  oil ;  to  imply  that  they  were  .00  elaborate.  "  It  is  plain,"  replied  he, 
**  yours  did  not  cost  you  so  mucn  trouble."  He  rose  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  used  to  say,  that  he  was  sorry  when  any  workman  was  at  his  business  be- 
fore him. J  We  may  judge  of  his  extraordinary  efforts  to  acquire  an  excel- 
lence of  every  kind,  from  the  pains  he  took  in  copying  the  history  of  Thucydi- 
des  eight  times  with  his  own  hand,  in  order  to  render  the  style  of  that  great 
man  familiar  to  him.§ 

Demosthenes,  after  having  exercised  his  talent  of  eloquence  in  several  pn 
vate  causes,  made  his  appearance  in  full  light,  and  mounted  the  tribunal  ot 
harangues,  to  treat  there  upon  public  affairs  ;  with  what  success  we  shall  se« 
hereafter.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  his  success  was  so  great,  that  all  Greece  camt; 
in  crowds  to  Athens  to  hear  Demosthenes  speak  ;  and  he  adds, "  that  ment, 
so  great  as  his,  could  not  but  have  had  that  effect."||  I  do  not  examine  in  this 
place,  into  the  character  of  his  eloquence  :  I  have  enlarged  sufficiently  upon  that 
elsewhere  ;ir  I  only  consider  its  wonderful  effects. 

If  we  believe  Philip  on  this  head,  of  which  he  «5  certainly  an  evidence  ol 
unquestionable  authority,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  alone  did  him  more 
hurt  than  all  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Athenians.  His  harangues,  he  said, 
were  like  machines  of  war,  and  batteries  raised  at  a  distance  against  him,  by 
which  he  overthrew  all  his  projects,  and  ruined  his  enterprises,  without  its  be- 
'fig  possible  to  prevent  their  effect.    "  For  I  myself,"  says  Philip  of  him, "  had 

*  been  present,  and  heard  that  vehement  orator  declaim,  should  have  concluded 
»e  first,  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  declare  war  against  me."**  No 
ity  seemed  impregnable  to  that  prince,  provided  he  could  introduce  a  mule 
adten  with  gold  into  it ;  but  he  confessed,  that  to  his  sorrow,  Demosthenes  was 
mvincible  in  that  respect,  and  that  he  always  found  him  inaccessible  to  his  pre- 
sents.    After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  Philip,  though  victor,  was  struck  with 

*  Q,uintil.  1.  xi.  c.  3.  [       ] 

t  Actio  \a  dicendn  una  dominatur.  Sine  hac  summut  orator  esie  in  nutnero  nullo  potest,  mediocrii  bae 
Instructos  «ummos  saepe  superare.  Huic  primas  dedisse  Demostbenei  dicitur,  cum  rogaretur  quid  in  di- 
•endo  esjet  primum  ;  huic  secunda*,  huic  tertias. — Ctc.  de  Orat.  1.  iii.  B.  213. 

(  Cui  non  sunt  audita:  DemosthcDia  vig^ilas  >  qui  dclere  te  ai«bat,  ti  quando  opifieum  antekicana  victui  et< 
let  indu«tria. — Tusc.  Q,uaest.  I.  it.  n.  44.  {  Lucian.  Adrers.  Indoct.  p-  639. 

)|  Me  illud  quidem  intelligunt,  non  jnodo  ita  memorin  proditum  etie,  ted  ita  neceeise  fuitse,  cum  D« 
qaoathenet  dicturus  etset,  ut  coneunuf,  audiendi  caiua,  ax  tot»  Graecia  fierent — In  Brut.  n.  239. 

5^  Art  of  Stodjing  the  Bellei  Lettrci.  Vol.  II.  *•  Lucian  in  Encom.  Demott.  p.  WO,  94A. 
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extreme  dread  at  tl  e  prospect  of  the  great  danger  to  which  that  orator,  by  toe 
powerful  league  which  his  influence  chiefly  had  formed  against  him,  exposed 

himself  and  his  kingdom. 

Antipater  spoke  to  the  same  effect  of  him.  "  I  value  not,"  said  he,  "  the 
Piraeus,  the  galleys  and  armies  of  the  Athenians  ;  for  what  have  we  to  fear  from 
a  people  continually  employed  in  ^ames,  feasts,  and  bacchanals  ?  Demosthenes 
alon*  gives  me  pain.  Without  him,  the  Athenians  differ  in  nothing  from  the 
meanest  people  of  Greece.  He  alone  excites  and  animates  them.  It  is  he  that 
rouses  them  from  their  lethargy  and  stupefaction,  and  puts  their  arms  and  oars 
into  their  hands,  almost  against  their  will :  incessantly  representing  to  them  the 
famous  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamin,  he  transforms  them  into  new  men  by 
the  ardour  of  his  discourses,  and  inspires  them  with  incredible  valour  and  for 
titude.  Nothing  escapes  his  penetrating  eyes,  nor  his  consummate  prudence. 
He  foresees  all  our  designs  ;  he  countermines  all  our  projects  ;  and  disconcerts 
us  in  every  thing  :  and  did  Athens  entirely  confide  in  him,  and  wholly  follow 
his  advice,  we  should  be  inevitably  ruined.  Nothing  can  tempt  him,  nor  dimin- 
ish his  love  tor  his  country.  All  the  gold  of  Philip  finds  no  more  access  to 
him,  than  that  of  Persia  did  formerly  to  Aristides."* 

He  was  reduced  by  necessity  to  give  this  glorious  testimony  for  himself  in 
his  iust  defence  against  jEschines,  his  accuser  and  declared  enemy.  "  While 
all  the  orators  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  the  presents  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  it  is  well  known,"  says  he,  "  that  neither  slight  conjec- 
tures, engaging  expressions,  magnificent  promises,  hope,  fear,  favour,  nor  any 
thing  in  the  world,  have  ever  been  able  to  induce  me  to  give  up  the  least  right 
or  interest  of  my  country."  He  adds,  that  instead  of  acting  like  those  merce- 
nary persons,  who,  in  all  they  proposed,  declared  for  such  as  paid  them  best, 
like  scales,  that  always  incline  to  the  side  from  whence  they  receive  most ;  he 
in  all  the  counsels  he  had  given,  had  solely  in  view  the  interest  and  gloir  ol 
his  countiy,  and  that  he  had  always  continued  inflexible  and  incorruptible  te 
the  Macedonian  gold.  The  sequel  wiH  show  how  well  he  supported  that  cha- 
racter to  the  end. 

Such  was  the  orator  who  is  about  to  ascend  the  tribunal  for  haran^es,  oi 
rather  the  statesman,  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  and 
to  be  the  principal  and  soul  of  all  the  great  enterprises  of  Athens  against  Philip 
of  Mace  don. 

SECTION     VII. — DIGRESSION    ON    THE    MANNER    OF     FITTING   OUT     FLEETS 
BY    THE    ATHENIANS. 

The  subject  of  this  digression  ought  properly  to  have  been  inserted  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  tenth  book,  where  I  have  treated  of  the  government  and 
maritime  affairs  of  the  Athenians.     It  was  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  chain  . 
of  the  history,  and  it  may  be* easily  referred  to  when  requisite. 

The  word  trierarch  signifies  properly  the  commander  of  a  galley.  But  those 
citizens  were  also  called  trierarchs,  who  were  appointed  to  fit  out  the  galleys 
in  time  of  war,  and  to  furnish  them  with  all  things  necessary,  or  at  least  with 
part  of  them. 

They  were  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the  people,  and  there  was  no  fixed  num- 
ber of  them.  Sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  and  even  ten  trierachs,  were 
appointed  to  equip  one  vessel. 

At  length,  the  number  of  trierarchs  was  established  at  twelve  hundred,  in  the 
following  manner.     Athens  was  divided  into  ten  tribes.     One  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  richest  citizens  of  each  tribe  were  nominated  to  furnish  the  ex- 
penses of  these  armaments  ;  and  thus,  each  tribe  furnishing  one  hundred  and  ' 
twenty,  the  number  of  the  trierarchs  amounted  to  twelve  hundred.! 

These  twelve  hundred  men  were  again  divided  into  two  classes,  of  six  hun- 
dred each  ;  and  those  six  hundred  subdivided  into  two  more,  each  of  three  hun- 

•  I.iK-iRn.  in  Encom    Dcr.iost.  o   934.  936.  t  Ulpian  in  Olynth.  ii.  p   «3. 
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di'ed.  The  fiisl  tliree  hundred  were  chosen  from  among  such  as  were  riche«! 
Upon  pressing  occasions  they  advanced  the  necessary  expenses,  and  were  re- 
imhuised  by  the  other  three  hundred,  who  paid  their  proportion,  as  the  state  ot 
iheir  affairs  would  admit. 

A  law  was  afterwards  made,  whereby  those  twelve  hundred  were  divided  into 
different  companies,  each  consisting  of  sixteen  men,  who  joined  in  the  equip- 
ment of  a  galley.  That  law  was  very  heavy  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
equally  unjust  in  its  principles ;  as  it  decreed  that  this  number  of  sixteen  should 
be  cho=en  by  their  age,  and  not  their  estates.  It  ordained  that  all  citizens, 
from  twenty-five  to  forty,  should  be  included  in  one  of  these  companies,  and 
contribute  one  sixteenth  ;  so  that  by  this  law  the  poorer  citizens  were  to  contri- 
bute as  much  as  the  most  opulent,  and  often  found  it  impossible  to  supply  an  ex- 
pense so  much  above  their  power.  From  whence  it  happened,  that  the  fleet 
was  either  not  armed  in  time,  or  very  ill  fitted  out ;  by  which  means  Athen? 
lost  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  action. 

Demosthenes,  always  intent  upon  the  public  good,  to  remedy  those  inconve- 
niericies,  proposed  the  abrogation  of  this  law  by  another.  By  the  latter,  the  trie- 
rarchs  were  to  be  chosen,  not  by  the  number  cf  their  years,  but  by  the  value  of 
their  fortunes.  Each  citizen,  whose  estate  amounted  to  ten  talents,  was  obliged 
to  fit  out  one  galley  ;  and  if  to  twenty  talents,  two  ;  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
Such  as  were  not  worth  ten  talents,  were  to  join  with  as  many  others  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  complete  that  sum,  and  to  fit  out  a  galley.* 

Nothing  could  be  wiser  than  this  law  of  Demosthenes,  which  reformed  all  the 
abuses  of  the  other.  By  these  means  the  fleet  was  fitted  out  in  time,  and  pro- 
vided with  all  things  necessary  :  the  poor  were  considerably  relieved,  and  none 
but  the  rich  displeased  with  it :  for,  instead  of  contributing  only  a  sixteenth,  as 
by  the  former  law,  they  were  sometimes  obliged  by  the  latter  to  equip  a  galley, 
and  sometimes  two  or  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  estates. 

The  rich  were  consequently  very  much  offended  at  Demosthenes  on  account 
of  this  regulation  ;  and  it  was,  without  doubt,  an  instance  of  no  small  courage 
in  him  to  disregard  their  complaints,  and  to  hazard  the  making  himself  as 
many  enemies,  as  there  were  powerful  citizens  in  Athens.  Let  us  hear  him- 
self. "  Seeing,"  says  he,  speaking  to  the  Athenians,  "that  your  maritime  af- 
fairs are  in  the  greatest  decline,  the  rich  possessed  of  an  immunity  purchased 
at  a  very  low  rate,  the  citizens  of  moderate  or  small  fortunes  oppressed  with 
taxes,  and  the  republic  itself,  in  consequence  of  these  inconveniences,  never 
attempting  any  thing  until  too  late  for  its  service  ;  I  had  the  courage  to  estab- 
lish a  law,  whereby  the  rich  are  restrained  to  their  duty,  the  poor  relieved 
from  oppression,  and  what  was  of  the  highest  importance,  the  republic  enabled 
to  niake  thi  necessary  preparations  for  war  in  due  time."  He  adds,  that  tHfere 
was  nothing  the  rich  would  not  have  given  him  to  forbear  the  proposing  of  this 
law,  or  at  least  to  have  suspended  its  execution :  but  he  did  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  swayed  either  by  their  threats  or  promises,  and  continued  firm  to  the 
public  good.t 

Not  having  been  able  to  make  him  change  his  resolution,  they  contrived  a 
stratagem  to  render  it  ineffectual ;  for  it  was  without  doubt  at  their  instigation, 
that  a  certain  person,  named  Patroclus,  cited  Demosthenes  before  the  judges, 
and  prosecuted  him  juridically  as  an  infringer  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  The 
accuser  having  only  the  fifth  part  of  the  voices  on  his  side,_  was,  according  to 
custom,  fined  five  hundred  drachmas,  and  Demosthenes  acquitted  of  the  charge, 
ds  related  by  himself. 

It  is  doubtful,  whether  at  Rome,  especially  in  the  latter  times,  the  affair 
would  have  taken  this  turn  ;  for  we  see,  that  whatever  attempts  were  niade  by 
-tliC  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  to  \yhatever  height  the  quarrel  arose,  it  neyei 
was  possible  to  induce  the  rich,  who  were  far  more  powerful  and  enterprising 
than  those  of  Athens,  to  renounce  the  possession  of  the  lands,  which  they  had 
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usurped  in  manifest  contravention  of  the  institutions  of  the  state.     The  la" 
Af  Demosthenes  was  approved  and  confirmed  b;^  the  senate  and  people. 

We  find,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  trierarchs  fitted  out  the  galleys 
and  their  equipage  at  their  own  expense.  The  state  paid  the  mariners  and 
soldiers,  generally  at  the  rate  of  three  oboli,  or  five  pence  a-day,  as  has  been 
observed  elsewhere.     The  officers  had  greater  pay. 

The  trierarchs  commanded  the  vessel,  and  gave  all  orders  on  board.  Wlie? 
Ihere  were  two  of  them  to  a  ship,  each  commanded  six  months. 

Wnen  they  quitted  their  office,  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  ot 
their  administration,  and  delivered  a  state  of  the  vessel's  equipage  to  their 
successor,  or  the  republic.  The  successor  wan  obliged  to  go  immediately  and 
fill  up  the  vacant  place  ;  and  if  he  failed  to  be  at  his  post  by  a  time  assigned 
him,  he  was  fined  for  his  negle(.t. 

As  the  chaise  of  trierarch  was  very  expensive,  those  who  were  nominated  to 
it  were  admitted  to  point  out  some  other  person  richer  than  themselves,  and 
to  demand  that  they  should  be  put  into  their  place  ;  provided  they  were 
ready  to  change  estates  with  such  person,  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  trie- 
rarch after  such  exchange.  This  law  was  instituted  by  Solon,  and  was  called 
the  Law  of  Exchanges. 

Besides  the  equipment  of  galleys,  which  must  have  amounted  to  very  great 
sums,  the  rich  had  another  charge  to  support  in  the  time  of  war,  in  the  extraor- 
dinary taxes  and  imposts  laid  on  their  estates ;  upon  which,  sometimes  the 
hundredth,  sometimes  a  fiftieth,  and  even  a  twelfth,  were  levied,  according  tG> 
the  different  occasions  of  the  state. 

Nobody  at  Athens,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  could  be  exempted  from 
these  two  chaises,  except  the  novemviri,  or  nine  archontes,  who  were  not 
obliged  to  fit  out  galleys.  So  that  we  see,  without  ships  or  money,  the  repub- 
lic was  not  in  a  condition,  either  to  support  wars,  or  defend  itself.* 

There  were  other  immunities  and  exemptions,  which  were  granted  to  such 
as  had  rendered  great  services  to  the  republic,  and  sometimes  even  o  all  their 
descendants  ;  as  maintaining  public  places  of  exercise,  with  all  things  neces- 
sary for  such  as  frequented  them  ;  instituting  a  public  fea^t  for  one  of  the  ten 
tribes  j  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  games  and  shows  ;  all  which  amounted 
to  great  sums. 

These  immunities,  as  has  already  been  said,  were  marks  of  honour  and  re 
wards  of  services  rendered  the  state  ;  as  well  as  statues  which  were  erected  to 
great  men,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  the  privilege  of  being  maintained  in 
the  prytanffium  at  the  public  expense.  The  view  of  Athens  in  these  honour- 
able distinctions  was  to  express  their  high  sense  of  gratitude,  and  to  kindle  at 
tlie*same  time  in  the  hearts  of  their  citizens  a  noble  thirst  of  glory,  and  an  ar- 
ient  love  for  their  country. 

Besides  the  statues  erected  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  deliverers  of 
Vthens,  their  descendants  were  for  ever  exempted  frOm  all  public  employments, 
md  enjoyed  that  honourable  privilege  many  ages  after. 

As  Aristides  died  without  any  estate,  and  left  his  son  Lysimachus  no  othei 
patrimony  than  his  glory  and  poverty,  the  republic  gave  him  a  hundred  acres 
of  wood,  and  as  much  arable  land  in  Eubcea, besides  one  hundred  minae  atone 
payment,  and  four  drachmas,  or  forty  pence  a-day. j 

Athens,  in  these  services  which  were  done  it,  regarded  more  the  good  vyill 
than  the  action  itself.  A  certain  person  of  Cyrene,  named  Epicerdus,  being 
at  Syracuse  when  the  Athenians  were  defeated,  touched  with  compassion  for 
the  unfortunate  prisoners  dispersed  in  Sicily,  whom  he  saw  ready  to  expire  for 
want  of  food,  distributed  a  hundred  minae  among  them.  Athens  adopted  him 
into  the  number  of  its  citizens,  and  granted  him  all  the  immunities  befare 
jnentioned.  Some  time  after,  in  the  war  against  the  thirty  tyrants,  the  san  u 
Epicerdus  gave  the  ci  .7  a  talent.     These  were  but  small  matters  on  either  (  c- 
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casion  with  regard  to  the  grandeur  and  power  of  Athens  ;  but  they  were  infi- 
nitely affected  with  the  good  heart  of  a  stranger,  who  without  any  view  of  in- 
terest,  in  a  time  of  public  calamity,  exhausted  himself  in  some  measure  for  the 
relief  of  those  with  whom  he  had  no  affinity,  and  from  whom  he  had  nothing 
to  expect.* 

The  same  freedom  of  the  city  of  Athens,  granted  an  exemption  from  cus- 
toms to  Leucon,  who  reigned  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  his  children,  because  they 
yearly  imported  from  the  lands  of  that  prince  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn 
of  which  they  were  m  extreme  want,  subsisting  almost  entirely  upon  what  came 
from  other  part*.  Leucon,  in  his  turn,  not  tc  be  outdoi:>e  in  generosity,  ex 
emptofl  the  Athenian  merchants  from  a  duty  of  a  thirtieth  upon  all  grain  ex- 
ported from  his  dominions,  and  granted  them  the  privilege  of  supplying  them- 
selves with  corn  in  his  country  in  preference  to  all  other  people.  That  exemp- 
tion amounted  to  a  considerable  sum  ;  for  they  brought  from  thence  only  two 
niilions  of  quarters  of  corn,  the  thirtieth  part  of  which  amounted  to  almost 
seventy  thousand.! 

.  The  children  of  Conon  and  Chabrias  were  also  granted  an  immunity  from 
public  offices.  The  names  only  of  these  illustrious  generals  sufficiently  justi- 
fy that  liberality  of  the  Athenian  people.  A  person,,  however,  named  Lepti- 
nus,  out  of  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  public  good,  proposed  the  abrogation  by  a 
new  Jaw,  of  all  the  grants  of  that  kind,  which  had  been  made  from  time  imme- 
morial, except  those  which  regarded  the  posterity  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
f^-iton  ;  and  to  enact,  that  for  the  future,  the  people  should  not  be  capable  of 
granting  such  privileges. 

Demosthenes  strongly  opposed  this  law,  though  with  great  complacency  to 
'lie  peison  who  proposed  it ;  praising  his  good  intentions,  and  not  speaking  ot 
jim  but  with  esteem  ;  a  much  more  efficacious  mawier  of  refuting,  than  tho.s? 
violent  invectives,  and  that  eager  and  passionate  style,  which  serve  only  i..» 
alienate  the  people,  and  to  render  an  orator  suspected,  who  decries  his  ras-.^. 
himself,  and  shows  its  weak  side,  by  substituting  injurious  terms  for  reasoj.^:, 
which  are  alone  capable  of  convincing. 

After  having  shown  that  so  odious  a  reduction  would  prove  of  little  or  no  a.l- 
vantage  to  the  republic,  from  the  inconsiderable  number  of  the  exempted  per- 
sons, he  goes  on  to  explain  its  conveniences,  and  to  set  them  in  a  proper  light. 

"  It  is  first,"  says  he,  "  doing  injury  to  the  memory  of  those  great  men, 
whose  merit  the  state  intended  to  acknowledge,  and  reward  by  such  imnuwii- 
ties  ;  it  is  in  some  manner  ^calling  in  question  the  services  they  have  done 
their  country  ;  it  is  throwing  a  suspicion  upon  their  great  actions,  injurious  to, 
if  not  destructive  of,  their  glory.  And  were  they  now  alive,  and  present  iii 
this  assembly,  which  of  us  all  v/ould  presume  to  offer  them  such  an  aiTroi!!  ■ 
Should  not  the  respect  we  owe  their  memories,  make  us  consider  them  as  ui- 
ways  alive  and  present  ? 

"  But  if  we  are  little  affected  with  what  concerns  them,  can  we  be  inseii.^i- 
!jle  to  our  own  interest  ?  Besides  condemning  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors, 
by  abrogating  a  law  so  ancient,  what  shame  shall  we  bring  upon  ourselves, 
and  what  an  injury  shall  we  do  our  reputation  ?  The  glory  c)f  Athens,  and  ot 
every  well  governed  state,  is  to  value  itself  upon  its  gratitude,  to  keep  its 
word  religiously,  and  to  be  true  to  all  its  engagements.  A  private  person  '.vhc 
fails  in  these  respects,  is  hated  and  abhorred  :  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  being 
reproached  with  ingratitude  ?  And  shall  the  commonwealth,  in  cancelling  a 
law  that  has  received  the  sanction  of  public  authority,  and  been  in  a  manner 
consecrated  by  the  usage  of  many  ages,  be  guilty  of  so  notorious  a  prevarica 
lion  ?  We  prohibit  lying  in  the  very  markets,  under  henvy  penalties,  and  re- 
quire truth  and  faith  to  be  obserxed  in  them  ;  and  shall  we  renounce  them 
ourselves,  by  the  revocation  of  grants,  passed  in  all  their  forms,  ind  upon 
which  evejy  private  man  has  a  right  to  insist  ? 
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•'  'io  act  in  such  a  manner,  would  be  to  extinguish  in  the  hearts  of  our  citi- 
zens all  emulation  for  glory,  all  desire  to  distinguish  themselves  by  great  ex- 
ploits, all  zeal  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  their  countiy,  which  are  the 
great  sources  and  principles  of  almost  all  the  actions  of  life.  And  it  is  to  no 
purpose  to  hold  up  the  example  of  Sparta  and  Thebes,  which  grant  no  sufch 
exemptions.  Do  we  repent  our  not  resembling  them  in  many  things  ?  and  is 
there  any  wisdom  in  proposing  their  defects,  and  not  their  virtues,  for  our 
imitation  ?" 

Demosthenes  concludes  with  demanding  the  law  of  exemptions  to  be  re  - 
tained  in  all  its  extent ;  with  this  exception,  that  all  persons  should  be  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  it,  but  those  who  had  a  just  title  to  them  ;  and  that  a  strict 
inqu  ;ry  should  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

ft  is  evident  that  I  have  made  but  a  very  short  extract,  in  this  place  >  of  an 
exceeding  long  discourse,  and  that  I  designed  to  express  only  the  sp  fit  and 
sense,  without  confining  myself  to  the  method  and  expressions  of  it. 

There  was  a  meanness  of  spirit  in  Leptinus,  in  desiring  to  obtain  a  trivial 
advantage  for  the  republic,  by  retrenching  the  moderate  expenses  t}'j.t  Wire 
an  honour  to  it,  and  no  chaise  to  himself;  while  there  were  other  abuser  of  far 
greater  importance  to  reform. 

Such  marks  of  public  gratitude  perpetuated  in  a  family,  perpetuate  also  in 
a  state,  an  ardent  zeal  for  its  happiness,  and  a  warm  desire  to  distinguish  that 
passion  by  glorious  actions.  It  is  not  without  pain,  that  I  find  among  our- 
selves, that  part  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  family  of  the  Maid  of  Orleaa« 
have  been  retrenched.*  Charles  V II.  had  ennobled  her,  her  father,  three  bro- 
thers, and  all  their  descendants,  even  by  the  female  line.  In  1.614,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  attorney -general,  the  article  of  nobility  by  the  women  was  rp- 
trenched. 
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The  reisrns  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  Alexander  his  son.  contain  the  space  of  thirty  iix  years,  tba 
reign  of  the  former  including  twenty-four,  and  that  of  the  latter  twelve.  Tbej  extend  from  the  fint 
year  of  the  lu5th  Olympiad,  or  the  year  of  the  world  3644,  to  the  first  of  the  114th  01ympi»d,  -vrhie^ 
s.i»8wers  to  the  year  of  the  world  S680. 

The  kings  who  reigned  during  that  time  in  Persia,  were  Artaxeries  Ochus.  Arses,  and  Darius  Codomanua. 
The  Persian  empire  expired  with  the  last. 

We  know  not  any  thing  concerning  the  transactions  of  the  Jews  during  these  thirty-six  years,  except  what 
we  are  told  by  Josejihus,  book  xi.  c.  7.  &  8.  of  his  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  under  the  high  priests  John, 
or  Johanon,  and  Jaddus.  These  will  be  mentioned  ir.  the  course  of  this  history,  with  which,  that  of  the 
Jews  is  intermixed. 

TliC  abov^e  mentioned  space  of  thirty-six  years,  with  respect  to  the  Roman  history,  extends  from  the  393d 
to  the  429th  year  from  the  foundation  ot  Rome.  The  great  men  who  made  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
among  the  Romans  during  that  space  of  time,  were  AppiuR  Claudius  the  dictator,  T.  Q,uinctius  Cajiito- 
linus.  Tit.  Manlius  Torquatus,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  M.  Valerius  Corvinus,  Q,.  Fabiui  Maximus,  and  the 
f.vo  Decii.  who  devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the  sake  of  their  country. 

SECTION  1. 

THE    BIRTH   AND   INFANCY    OF    PHILIP.      HIS    FIRST   CONQUESTS. 
THE    BIRTH    OF    .A.LEXANDEII. 

Macedon  was  a  hereditary  kingdom,  situated  in  ancient  Thrace,  and  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  mountains  ot  Thessaly  ;  on  the  east  by  BcEotia  and  Pieria, 
u\\  the  west  bv  the  Lyncestes,  and  on  the  north  by  Mygdonia  and  Pelagonia. 
But  after  Philip  had  conquered  part  of  Thrace  and  Illyrium,  this  kingdom  ex- 
tended from  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  river  Strymon.  Edessa  was.at  first  the  capi- 
tal of  it,  but  afterwards  resigned  that  honour  to  Pella,  famous  for  giving  birth 
r.G  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Philip,  whose  history  we  are  now  entering  on,  was  the  son  of  Amyntas  H. 
who  is  reckoned  the  sixteenth  king  of  Macedon  from  Caranus,  who  had  found- 
ed that  kingdom  about  tour  hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  that  is  anno  mundi 
3212,  and  before  Christ  794.  The  history  oi  all  these  monarchs  is  sufficiently 
obscure,  and  includes  little  more  than  several  wars  with  the  Illyrians,  the  Thrri- 
cians,  and  other  neighbouring  people. 

The  kings  of  Macedon  pretended  to  be  descended  from  Hercules  by  Cara^ 
nus,  and  consequently  to  have  been  Greeks  originally.  Notwithstanduig  this 
Demosthenes  often  styles  them  barbarians,  especially  in  his  invectives  agaia^Jt 
Philip.  The  Greeks  indeed  gave  this  name  to  all  oth^r  nations  without  ex 
cepting  the  Macedonians.  Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes, 
was  excluded  from  the  Olympic  games  upon  pretence  of  his  being  a  barbarian, 
and  was  not  admitted  to  share  in  them,  till  after  having  proved  his  being  origin- 
ally descended  from  Argos.*  The  above  mentioned  Alexander,  when  he  wen* 
over  from  the  Persian  camp,  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  acquaint  the 
latter  that  Mardonius  was  deterinuied  to  charge  them  by  surprise  at  day-break, 
justified  his  oerfidy  by  hi.^  anrjent  descent,  which  he  declared  to  be  from  the 
Gieeks.1 
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The  ancient  kings  of  Macedon  did  not  think  it  beneath  tnem  to  live,  at  dif 
ferent  times,  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Spartans, 
changing  their  alliances  as  it  suited  their  interest.  Of  this  we  have  several 
instances  in  Thucydides.  One  of  them,  named  Perdiccas,  with  whom  the 
Athenians  were  dissatisfied,  become  their  tributary;  which  continued  from 
their  settling  a  colony  in  Amphipolis,  under  Agnon,  the  son  of  Nicias,  about 
forty-eight  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  till  Brasidas  the  Lacedsemonian 
general,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  that  war,  raised  that  whole  province 
against  them,  and  drove  them  from  the  frontiers  of  Macedon. 

We  shall  soon  see  this  Macedon,  which  formerly  had  paid  tribute  to  Athens, 
become,  under  Philip,  the  arbiter  of  Greece,  and  triumph,  under  Alexander, 
over  all  the  forces  of  Asia. 

Amyntas,  father  of  Philip,  began  to  reign  the  third  year  of  the  96th  Olym- 
piad.* Having,  the  very  year  after,  been  warmly  attacked  by  the  lUyrians, 
and  dispossessed  of  a  great  part  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  thought  it  scarcely 
possible  for  him  ever  to  recover  again,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Olynthians; 
and  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  firmly  in  his  interest,  ceded  to  them  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city.  According  to 
some  authors,  Argafus,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood,  being  supported  by  the 
Athenians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  trouble  which  broke  out  in  Macedonia, 
reigned  there  two  years.f  Amyntas  was  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  Thes- 
salians ;  upon  Avhich  he  was  desirous  of  resuming  the  possession  of  the  lands, 
which  nothing  but  the  unfavourable  situation  of  his  affairs  had  obliged  him  to 
resign  to  the  Olynthians.  This  occasioned  a  war,  but  Amyntas,  not  being 
strong  enough  to  make  head  singly  against  so  powerful  a  people,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  sent  him  succours,  and  enabled  him  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  Olynthians,  who  threateneu  him  with  total  ruin.  It  was  then 
that  Amyntas,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  he  had  sent  a  deputation, 
engaged  to  unite  with  them,  to  enable  the  Athenians  to  possess  themselves  of 
Amphipolis,  declaring  that  this  city  belonged  to  the  last  mentioned  people. 
This  strong  alliance  was  continued  after  his  death  with  queen  Eurydice,  his 
widow,  as  we  shall  soon  see.t 

Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Amyntas,  was  born  the  same  year  in  which  this 
monarch  declared  war  against  the  Olynthians.^  This  Philip  was  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  for  we  cannot  distinguish  him  better,  than  by  calling  him 
the  father  of  such  a  son,  as  Cicero  observes  of  the  father  of  Cato  of  Utica.|| 

Amyntas  died,  after  having  reigned  twenty-four  years.  He  left  three  legiti- 
mate children,  whom  Eurydice  had  brought  him,  viz.  Alexander,  Perdiccas, 
and  Philip,  and  a  natural  son  named  Ptolemy. U 

Alexander  succeeded  his  father  as  eldest  son.  In  the  very  begining  of  his 
reign,  he  was  engaged  in  a  sharp  war  with  the  Illyrians,  neighbours  and  per- 
petual enemies  of  Macedonia^  Concluding  afterwards  a  peace  with  them,  he 
placed  in  their  hands,  as  a  hostage,  his  younger  brother  Philip,  an  infant,  who 
was  soon  sent  back  to  him.     Alexander  reigned  but  one  year. 

The  crown  now  belonged  by  right  to  Perdiccas,  his  brother,  as  the  next  eldest ; 
but  Pausanias,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  who  had  been  exiled,  disputed  it  with 
him,  and  was  supported  by  a  great  number  of  Macedonians.  He  began  by  seiz- 
mg  some  fortresses.  Happily  for  the  new  king,  Iphicrates  was  then  in  that  coun- 
try, where  the  Athenians  had  sent  him  with  a  small  fleet — not  to  besiege  Amphi- 
polis immediately,  but  onlj/^  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  and  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  besieging  it.  Eurydice,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  desired  to  see 
him,  intending  to  request  his  assistance  against  Pausanias.  When  he  carne  into 
the  palace,  and  had  seated  himself,  the  afflicted  queen,  the  better  to  excite  his 
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compassion,  took  her  two  children,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,*  and  placed  the  for- 
mer in  the  arms,  and  the  latter  on  the  knees,  of  Iphicrates ;  she  then  spoke  thus 
to  him:  "  remember,  Iphicrates,  that  Amyntas,  the  father  of  these  unhappy  or- 
i)hans,  had  always  a  love  for  your  country,  and  adopted  you  for  his  son.  This 
iiouble  tie  lays  you  under  a  double  obligation.  The  amity  which  that  king  en- 
ertained  for  Athens,  requires  that  you  should  acknowledge  us  publicly  for  your 
riends;  and  the  tenderness  which  that  father  had  for  your  person,  claims  from 
/^ou  the  heart  of  a  brother  to  these  children."  Iphicrates,  moved  with  this  sight 
ind  discourse,  expelled  the  usurper  and  restored  the  lawful  sovereign. t 

Perdiccast  did  not  long  continue  in  tranquillity.  A  new  enemy,  more  for- 
midable than  the  first,  soon  invaded  his  repose;  this  was  Ptolemy  his  brother, 
natural  son  of  Amyntas,  as  was  before  observed.  He  might  possibly  be  the 
eldest  son,  and  claim  the  crown  as  such.  The  two  brothers  referred  the  deci- 
sion of  their  claim  to  Pelopidas,  general  of  the  Thebans,  more  revered  for  his 
probity  than  his  valour.  Pelopidas  determined  in  favour  of  Perdiccas ;  and 
having  judged  it  necessary  to  take  pledges  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  oblige 
the  two  competitors  to  observe  the  articles  of  the  treaty  accepted  by  them,  he 
carried  Philip  as  one  of  the  hostages  with  him  to  ThebeSj'i*  where  he  resided 
several  years.  He  was  then  ten  years  of  age.  Eurydice,  at  her  leaving  this 
much  loved  son,  earnestly  besought  Pelopidas  to  procure  him  an  education 
worthy  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  city  to  which  he  was  going.  Pelopidas  placed 
him  with  Epaminondas,  who  had  a  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher  in  his 
house  for  the  education  of  his  son.  Philip  improved  greatly  by  the  instructions 
of  his  preceptor,  and  much  more  by  those  of  Epaminondas,  under  whom  he 
undoubtedly  made  some  campaigns,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  this.  He 
could  not  possibly  have  had  a  more  excellent  master,  whether  for  war  or  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life ;  for  this  illustrious  Theban  was  at  the  same  time  a  great 
philosopher,  that  is  to  say,  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and  a  great  commander, 
as  well  as  a  great  statesman.  Philip  was  very  proud  of  being  his  pupil,  and 
proposed  him  as  a  model  to  himself;  most  happy,  could  he  have  copied  him 
jierfectly !  From  Epaminondas  he  acquired  his  activity  in  war,  and  his  prumi> 
litude  in  improving  occasions,  which,  however,  formed  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
})art  of  the  merit  of  this  illustrious  personage:  but  with  regard  to  his  tempe- 
rance, his  justice,  his  disinterestedness,  his  sincerity,  his  magnanimity,  his  cle- 
mency, which  rendered  him  truly  great,  these  were  virtues  which  Phili])  had 
not  received  from  nature,  and  did  not  acquire  by  imitation.il 

The  Thebans  did  not  know  that  they  were  then  forming  and  educating  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  Greece.  After  Philip  had  spent  nine  or  ten  years. 
ia  iheir  city,  the  news  of  a  revolution  in  Macedon  made  him  resolve  to  leave 
'Jhebes  clandestinely.  Accordingly  he  stole  away,  and  made  the  utmost  expe- 
dition, and  found  the  Macedonians  greatly  surprised  at  having  lost  their  king 
Ferdiccas,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  great  battle  by  the  lUyrians,  but  much 
)!iore  so,  to  find  that  they  had  as  many  enemies  as  neigbours.H  The  Illyrians 
were  on  the  point  of  returning  into  the  kingdom  with  a  greater  force;  the  Peo- 
nians  infested  it  with  perpetual  incursions;  the  Thracians  were  determined  to 
place  Pausanias  on  the  throne,  who  had  not  abandoned  his  pretensions ;  and  ihe 
Athenians  were  bringuig  Arggeus,  whom  Mantias,  their  general,  was  ordered 
to  support  with  a  strong  fleet  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  Macedonia  at 
tlie  time  wanted  a  prince  of  years  to  govern,  and  had  only  a  child,  Amyntas, 
tlie  son  of  Perdiccas,  and  lawful  heir  of  the  crown.     Philip  governed  the  king- 

*  Philip  was  then  not  less  than  nine  years  old 
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4om  for  some  tune,  by  the  title  of  guardian  to  ti.e  prince  ;  but  the  subjects, 
justJy  alarmed,  deposed  the  nephew  in  favour  of  the  uncle  ;  and,  instead  of  the 
Ceir,  whom  nature  had  given  them,  set  him  upon  the  throne  whom  the  present 
^njuncture  of  affairs  required,  persuaded  that  the  laws  of  necessity  are  superioi 
i.o  all  others.  Accordingly  Philip,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  ascended  the 
^♦«rone  the  first  year  of  the  105th  Olympiad.* 

The  new  king,  with  great  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  used  all  his  en- 
^^cavours  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  people  :  he  accordingly  provided 
'or  and  remedied  every  thing,  revived  the  desponding  courage  of  the  Macedo- 
iiinns,  and  reinstated  and  disciplined  the  army.  He  was  inflexibly  rigid  in  the 
'^st  point,  well  knowing  that  the  success  of  all  his  enterprises  depended  on  it. 
■^  soldier,  who  was  thirsty,  v/ent  out  of  the  ranks  to  drink,  which  Philip  pun- 
<s!ied  with  great  severity.  Another  soldier,  who  ought  to  have  stood  to  his 
-"'ins,  laid  them  down  :  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  deathj. 

h  was  at  this  time  he  established  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  afterwards 
M^came  so  famous,  and  was  the  choicest  and  best  disciplined  body  of  an  army 
•he  world  had  ever  seen,  and  might  dispute  precedency  in  those  respects  with 
'".he  Greeks  of  Marathon  and  Salamin.  He  drew  up  the  plan,  or  at  least  an 
^.! roved  it,  from  the  idea  suggested  by  Homer.  J  That  poet  describes  the  uni« 
of  the  Grecian  commanders  under  the  image  of  a  battalion,  the  soldiers  ol 
»vhich,  by  the  assemblage  or  conjunction  of  their  shields,  form  a  body  im 
i>enetrable  to  the  enemy's  darts.  I  rather  bePeve,  that  Philip  formed  the  ide; 
of  the  phalanx  from  the  lessons  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  sacred  battalion  of  tht 
Thebans.  He  treated  those  chosen  foot  soldiers  with  peculiar  distinction,  hon 
oured  them  with  the  title  of  his  comrades  orcompanions,§  and,  by  such  marki 
of  honour  and  confidence,  induced  them  to  bear,  without  any  murmuring,  th* 
greatest  fatigues,  and  to  confront  the  greatest  dangers  with  intrepidity.  Sucl 
familiarities  as  these  cost  a  monarch  little,  and  are  of  no  common  advantage 
to  him.  I  shall  insert,  at  the  end  of  this  section,  a  more  particular  descriptioj 
of  the  phalanx,  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  battles.  I  shall  borrow  from  Poly 
bins  this  description,  the  length  of  which  would  too  much  interrupt  the  serie 
of  our  history  ;  yet  being  placed  separately,  may  probably  please,  especially 
by  the  judicious  reflections  of  a  man  so  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  as  tha 
historian. 

One  of  the  first  things  Philip  took  care  of,  was  the  negotiating  a  caution; 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  whose  power  he  dreaded,  and  whom  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  make  his  enemies,  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign  hitherto  but  ill  established. 
He  therefore  sent  ambassadors  toAthens,  spared  neither  promises  nor  protesta- 
tions of  amity,  and  at  last  was  so  happy  as  to  conclude  a  treaty,  of  which  he 
knew  how  to  make  all  the  advantages  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 

Immediately  after  this,  he  did  not  seem  so  much  to  act  like  a  monarch  of  but 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  as  like  a  politician  profoundly  versed  in  the  art  of  dis- 
simulation ;  and  who,  without  the  assistance  of  experience,  was  already  sen- 
sible, that  to  know  when  to  lose  at  a  proper  season  is  to  gain.  He  had  seized 
upon  Amphipolis,  a  city  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  which  conse  • 
quently  stood  very  convenient  for  him.  He  could  not  keep  it,  as  that  would 
have  weakened  his  army  too  much,  not  to  mention  that  the  Athenians,  whose 
friendship  it  was  his  interest  to  preserve,  would  have  been  exasperated  at  his 
holding  a  place  which  they  claimed  as  their  colony.  On  the  other  side,  he  was 
determined  not  to  give  up  to  his  enemies  one  of  the  keys  to  his  dominions. 
He  therefore  took  the  resolution  to  declare  that  place  free,  by  permitting  the  in- 
habitants to  govern  themselves  as  a  republic,  and  in  this  manner  to  set  them  at 
variance  with  their  ancient  masters.  At  the  same  time  he  disarmed  the  Peon- 
ians  by  means  of  promises  and  presents  ;  resolving  to  attnck  tliem,  after  he  hail 
disunited  his  enemies,  and  weakened  them  by  that  d.sunion.H 
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T!i!S  rdijicss  :•!!.{  sul'tlety  established  him  more  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  lip 
-oon  t'uund  hiiiLsell'  ^vitiioui  competitors.  Having  barred  the  entrance  of  his 
kingdom  to  Pausanius,  he  inarched  against  Ai^aeus,  came  up  with  him  in  the 
road  from  M^x  to  Methone,  defeated  him,  killed  a  great  number  of  his  sol- 
Tiiers,  and  took  a  multitude  of  prisoners  ;  attacked  the  Peonians,  and  subjected 
them  to  his  power ;  he  afterwards  turned  his  arms  against  the  lllyrians,  cut 
them  to  pieces,  and  obliged  them  to  restore  to  him  all  the  places  possessed  by 
them  in  Macedonia. 

About  this  time  the  Athenians  acted  with  the  greatest  generosity  in  regard 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Eubijea.  That  island  which  is  separated  from  Boeotia  by 
the  Euripus,  was  so  called  from  its  large  and  beautiful  pasture  lands,  and  is 
now  called  Negropont.*  It  had  been  subject  to  the  Athenians,  who  had  set- 
tled colonies  in  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  the  two  principal  cities.  Thucydides  r  di- 
lates, that  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  revolt  of  the  Euboeans  dismayed  the 
Athenians  very  much,  because  they  drew  greater  revenues  from  thence  than 
from  Attica.  From  that  time  Eub(Ea  became  a  prey  to  factions  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  one  of  these  factions  implored  the 
assistance  of  Thebes,  and  the  other  of  Athens.  At  first  the  Thebans  met  with 
no  obstacle,  and  easily  made  the  faction  they  espoused  triumphant.  However, 
at  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  matters  took  a  diflerent  turn.  Though  they 
were  very  much  offended  at  the  Eubceans,  who  had  behaved  very  injuriously 
towards  them,  nevertheless,  sensibly  affected  with  the  great  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  forgetting  their  private  resentments,  they  immediately 
gave  them  such  powerful  succour  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  in  a  few  days 
diey  forced  the  Thebans  to  retire.  Being  now  absolute  masters  of  the  island, 
they  restored  the  inhabitants  their  cities  and  liberties,  persuaded,  says  jEschi- 
nes.t  in  relating  this  circumstance,  that  justice  requires  we  should  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  past  injuries,  when  the  parties  offending  repose  their  trust 
in  the  offended.  The  Athenians,  after  having  restored  Eubfjea  to  its  former 
tranquillity,  retired,  without  desiring  any  other  benefit  for  all  their  services, 
than  the  glory  of  having  appeased  the  troubles  of  that  island. + 

But  they  did  not  always  behave  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  other  states  , 
and  this  gave  rise  to  the  "  war  of  the  allies, "§  of  which  I  have  spoken  else- 
where. 

Hitherto,  that  is,  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Philip  had  employed  his 
endeavours  to  triumph  over  his  competitors  for  the  throne  ;  to  pacify  domestic 
divisions,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  his  foreign  enemies,  and  to  disable  th«?m,  by 
his  frequent  victories,  from  troubling  him  in  the  possession  of  his  king«_.om. 

But  he  is  now  to  appear  in  another  character.  Sparta  and  Athens,  after  hav-' 
ing  long  disputed  the  empire  of  Greece,  had  weakened  themselves  by  theii 
reciprocal  divisions.  This  circumstance  had  given  Thebes  an  opportunity  of 
regaining  its  former  grandeur  ;  but  Thebes,  having  weakened  itself  by  the 
wars  in  which  it  had  been  engaged  against  Sparta  and  Athens,  gave  Philip  an 
occasion  of  aspiring  also  in  his  turn  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  As  a  poli- 
tician and  a  conquerer,  he  now  resolved  how  he  might  best  extend  his  fron- 
tiers, reduce  his  neighbours,  and  weaken  those  whom  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
quer at  present  ;  how  he  might  introduce  himself  into  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
share  in  its  intestine  feuds,  make  himself  its  arbiter,  join  with  one  side  to  de- 
stroy the  other  ;  in  a  word,  to  obtain  the  empire  over  all.  In  the  execution  of 
this  great  design,  he  spared  neither  artifices,  open  force,  presents,  nor  promi- 
ses. He  employed,  for  this  purpose,  negotiations,  treaties,  and  alliances,  and 
each  of  them  singly,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  judged  most  conducive  to  the 
success  of  his  design  ;  advantage  solely  determining  him  in  the   choice  of 


iv.easures. 
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We  shall  ahva;y  s  see  him  acting  under  this  second  character  in  all  the  steps 
he  takes  henceforth,  till  he  assumes  a  third  and  last  character,  which  is,  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  great  king  of  Persia,  and  endeavouring  to  become  the 
avt^nger  of  Greece,  by  subverting  an  empire  which  before  had  attempted  its 
subjugation,  and  which  had  always  continued  its  irreconcilable  enemy,  either 
hj  open  invasions  or  secret  intrigues. 

We  have  seen  that  Philip,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  seized 
upon  Amphipolis,  because  well  situated  for  his  views  ;  but  that,  to  avoid  re- 
Storing  it  to  the  Athenians,  who  claimed  it  as  one  of  their  colonies,  he  had  de- 
clared it  a  free  city.  But,  at  this  time,  being  no  longer  under  such  great  ap- 
prehension from  the  Athenians,  he  resumed  his  former  design  of  seizing  Am 
phipolis.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  being  threatened  with  a  speedy  siege, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  offering  to  put  themselves  and  their  city 
under  the  protection  of  Athens,  and  beseeching  them  to  accept  the  keys  of 
Amphipolis.*  But  that  republic  rejected  their  ofifer,  for  fear  of  breaking  the 
peace  they  had  concluded  the  preceding  year  with  Philip.  This  monarch, 
however,  was  not  so  delicate  in  this  point  ;  for  he  besieged  and  took  Amphi- 
polis by  means  of  the  intrigues  he  carried  on  in  the  city,  and  made  it  one  of 
the  strongest  barriers  of  his  kingdom.  Demosthenes,  in  his  orations,  frequently 
reproaches  the  Athenians  with  their  indolence  on  this  occasion,  by  representing 
to  them,  that,  had  they  acted  at  this  time  with  the  expedition  they  ought,  they 
would  have  saved  a  confederate  city,  and  spared  themselves  a  great  many 
misfortunes.! 

Philip  had  promised  the  Athenians  to  give  up  Amphipolis  into  their  hands, 
and  by  this  means  had  made  them  supine  and  inactive ;  but  he  did  not  value 
himself  upon  keeping  his  word,  and  sincerity  was  in  no  manner  the  virtue  be 
professed.  So  far  irom  surrendering  this,  city,  he  also  possessed  himself  of 
Pydna]:  and  of  Potidaea.§  The  Athenians  kept  a  garrison  in  the  latter  ;  these 
he  dismissed  Avithout  doing  them  the  least  injury  ;  and  gave  up  this  city  to 
the  Olynthians,  to  engage  them  in  his  interest.il 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  seize  Crenides,  which  the  Thasians  had  built 
but  two  years  before,  and  which  he  called  Philippi,  from  his  own  name.  It 
was  near  this  city,  afterwards  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  that 
he  opened  certain  gold  mines,  which  every  year  produced  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand talents  ;  a  prodigious  sum  of  money  in  that  age.  By  this  means,  money 
became  much  more  current  in  Macedon  than  before  ;  and  Philip  first  caused 
gold  specie  to  be  coined  there,  which  outlived  monarchy. IF  Superiority  of  fi- 
^nances  is  of  endless  advantage  to  a  state  ;  and  no  prince  understood  them  bet- 
ter than  Philip,  or  neglected  them  less.  By  this  fund  he  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  powerful  army  of  foreigners,  and  to  bribe  a  number  of  creatures  in  most 
of  the  cities  of  Greece.** 

Demosthenes  says,  that  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition, 
"  gold  and  silver  were  ranked  in  the  number  of  prohibited  arms."tt  But  Philip 

*  Demost.  Olynth.  i.  p.  2.  t  A.  M.  3646.     Ant.  J.  C.  358.     Diod.  p.  41-Z 

JPydna.  a  city  of  Macedon,  situated  on  the  gulf  anciently  called  Sinus  Thermaicus,  and  now  Golfo  d' 
onichi. 
I  Potidaea,  another  city  of  Macedon  on  the  borders  of  ancient  Thrace.     It  was  hut  sixty  stadia,  or  thre« 
Ituyet  from  Olynthus. 

II  Diod.  p.  4-2. 
IT  Gratus  Alexandre  regi  magna  fuil  ille 
Choerilus,  incuitis  qui  versibus  et  male  natit 
Retulit  acceptos,  regale  numisma,  Philippos. 

Horat.  1.  ii.  Ep.  ad  Auf  ost 
Cherilus  the  Pelean  youth  approved, 
Him  he  rewarded  well,  and  him  he  loved  ; 
His  dull  uneven  verse,  by  great  good  fate, 
uot  him  his  favour,  and  a  fair  estate. 

Creech's  Hor. 
Hie  auDtnumerati  aurei  trecenti  nummi,  qui  vocantur  Philippi. 

Plant  in  FoAP. 
••  Diod.  o.  419  tt  Philip.  «»>•  P-  9i 
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Ihotieht,  ppoke,  and  acted  in  a  quite  different  manner.     It  is  said,  that  consult- 
ing" trie  oracle  of  Delpbos.  he  received  the  following  answer; 

ft;. ike  cuiii  tliy  we;.;  ciii,  -nJ  tliou'll  <•(  n._iuL-r  all. — SuiJns. 

The  advice  of  the  priestess  became  his  rule,  and  he  apphed  it  with  great 
success.  He  owned  that  he  had  carried  more  places  by  money  tiian  arms ; 
that  he  never  forced  a  gate  till  after  having  attempted  to  open  it  with  a  golden 
key  ;  and  he  did  not  think  any  fortress  impregnable,  into  which  a  mule  laden 
with  silver  could  find  entrance.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  was  a  merchant  ra- 
ther than  a  conqueror  ;  that  it  was  not  Philip,  but  his  gold,  that  subdued  Greece, 
and  that  he  bought  his  cities  rather  than  took  them.*  He  had  pensioners  in 
all  the  commonwealths  of  Greece,  and  retained  those  in  his  pay  who  had  the 
greatest  share  in  the  public  affairs.  And  indeed  he  was  less  proud  of  the  sue 
cess  of  a  battle  than  that  ot  a  negotiation,  well  knowing,  that  neither  his  gene- 
rals nor  his  soldiers  could  share  in  the  honour  of  the  latter. 

Philip  had  married  Oljmpias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  the  latter  was  son 
of  Alcetas,  king  of  Molussus  or  Epirus.  Olympias  brought  him  Alexander, 
^urnamed  the  Great,  who  was  born  at  Pella,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  the  first 
year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.  Philip,  who  at  that  time  was  absent  from  his 
kingdom,  had  three  veiy  agreeable  advices  brought  him  ;  that  he  had  carried 
the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games  ;  that  Parmenio,  one  of  his  generals,  had 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Illyrians  ;  and  that  his  wife  was  delivered  of 
a  son.t  This  prince,  terrified  at  so  signal  a  happiness,  which  the  heathens 
thought  frequently  the  omen  of  some  mournful  catastrophe,  cried  out,  "  Great 
Jupiter!  in  return  for  so  many  blessings,  send  me  as  soon  as  possible  some 
^light  misfortune.";^ 

We  may  form  a  judgment  of  Philip's  care  and  attention  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  this  prince,  by  the  letter  he  wrote  a  short  time  after  his  birth  to 
Aristotle,  to  acquaint  him  so  early,  that  he  had  made  choice  of  him  for  his 
son's  preceptor.  "  I  am  to  inform  you,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  a  son  born.  1 
return  thanks  to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  having  given  him  to  me,  as  to  have 
given  him  nie  in  the  time  that  Aristotle  lived.  I  may  justly  promise  myself 
thai  you  v/ ill  make  him  a  successor  worthy  of  us  both,  and  a  king  worthy  of 
Macedonia. "§  What  noble  thoughts  arise  from  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  far 
different  from  the  manners  'of  the  present  age,  but  highly  worthy  of  a  great 
monarch  and  a  good  father !  1  shall  leave  the  reader  to  make  such  reflections 
on  it  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  and  shall  only  observe,  that  this  example  may 
serve  as  a  lesson  even  to  private  persons,  as  it  teaches  them  how  highly  they 
ought  to  value  a  good  master,  and  the  extraordinary  care  they  shouM  take  to 
find  such  a  one  ;  for  every  son  is  an  Alexander  to  his  father.il  It  appears  that 
Philip  put  his  son  very  early  under  Aristotle,  convinced  that  the  success  of 
studies  depends  on  the  foundation  first  laid ;  and  that  the  man  cannot  be  too 
isble,  who  is  to  teach  the  principles  of  learning  and  knowledge  in  the  manner 
they  ought  to  be  inculcated. ^F 

*   t'ajlidus  emptor  Olynthi. Juv.  Sat.  xii.  1.  47. 

Philippus  m»jore  ex  parte  mercator  Grasciae,  quam  victor. 

Val.  Max.  JJb.  vii.  c.  2. 

DifEdit  hostium 

Portas  vir  Macedo,  at  subruit  asmulos 
Reges  muneribus. — Horat  lib.  iii.  Od.  xvu 

When  engines,  and  when  arts  do  fail. 
The  golden  wedge  can  cleave  the  wall 

Gold,  Philip's  rival  kings o'erjthrew.  Creech'i  Hor. 

t  Plutarch  supposes  that  this  news  was  brought  him  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Potidasa,  but  tbw 
city  had  been  taken  two  years  befor.e. 
I  A.  M.  3648.     Ant.  J.  C.  356,     Plut.  in  Alex,  p  666.     Justin.  1.  xii.  c.  16.     Plut.  in  Apophth.  p.  187 

J  Alii.  Gel.l.ix.3. 
II   Fingamus   Alexaodrum   dari  nobis,  iuipositum  gremio,  dignum  tanta  cura  infantem  :   (quanquam  8o«n 
cuique  dignus  est  ">— Quintil.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

IT  An  Philippus  (Macedonum  rex  Alexandre  filio  suo  prima  literarum  elementa  tradi  ab  Aristotele  sum- 
mo  ejus  ffitatis  rhiiosoplio  %'oluisset,  aut  ille  euscepis«'t  hoc  officium,  sioon  stu Riorum  initio  a  perfcctissicia 
^uoqiin  optime  tiv.ctari,  pertinere  ad  summam  credidisset? — Q,uintil.  Ibid 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  PHALANX. 

This  was  a  body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  heavy-armeU 
troops,  who  were  always  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  battle.*  Besides  a  sword 
they  were  armed  with  a  shield,  and  a  pike  or  spear  called  by^  the  Greeks 
Safio-o-a-  (sarissa.)  This  pike  was  fourteen  cubils,  or  twenty-one  feet,  long,  foi 
the  cubit  consists  of  a  foot  and  a  half.j 

The  phalanx  was  commonly  divided  into  ten  corps  or  battalions,  each  of 
which  was  composed  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  one  hundred  in  rank,  and  six 
teen  in  file.  Sometimes  the  file  of  sixteen  was  doubled,  and  sometimes  divided, 
according  to  occasion  ;  so  that  the  phalanx  was  sometimes  but  eight,  and  at 
other  times  thirty-two  deep  ;  but  its  usual  and  regular  depth  was  sixteen. 

The  space  between  each  soldier  upon  a  march  was  six  feet,  or,  which  is  the 
«ame,  four  cubits  ;  and  the  ranks  were  also  about  six  feet  asunder.  When  the 
phalanx  advanced  towards  an  enemy,  there  was  but  three  feet  distance  be- 
tween each  soldier,  and  the  ranks  were  closed  in  proportion.  In  fine,  when 
the  phalanx  was  to  receive  the  enemy,  the  men  who  composed  it  drew  still 
closer,  each  soldier  occupying  only  the  space  of  a  foot  and  a  half. 

This  evidently  shows  the  different  space  which  the  front  of  the  phalanx  took 
up  in  these  three  cases,  supposing  the  whole  to  consist  of  sixteen  thousand  men, 
at  sixteen  deep,  and  consequently  always  a  thousand  men  in  front.  This  space 
or  distance,  in  the  first  case,  was  six  thousand  feet,  or  one  thousand  fathoms, 
which  make  ten  furlongs,  or  half  a  league.  In  the  second  case  it  was  but  half  . 
as  much,  and  took  up  five  furlongs,  or  five  hundred  fathoms.J  And,  in  the 
third  case,  it  was  again  diminished  another  half,  and  extended  to  the  distance 
of  only  two  furlongs  and  a  half,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms. 

Polybius  examines  the  phalanx  in  the  second  case,  in  which  it  marched  to 
attack  the  enemy.  There  were  then  three  feet  in  breadth  and  depth  between 
each  soldier.  We  observed  above,  that  their  pikes  were  fourteen  cubits  long. 
The  space  between  the  two  hands,  and  that  part  of  the  pike  which  projected 
beyond  the  right,  took  up  four;  and  consequently  the  pike  advanced  ten  cu- 
bits beyond  the  body  of  tlie  soldier  who  carried  it.  This  being  supposed,  the 
pikes  of  the  soldiers  piaced  in  the  fifdi  rank,  whom  I  will  call  the  fifths,  and  so 
of  the  rest,  projected  two  cubits  beyond  the  first  rank  ;  the  pikes  of  the  fourths, 
four  ;  those  of  the  thirds,  six  ;  those  of  the  seconds,  eight  cubits  ;  and  the  pikes 
of  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  first  rank,  projected  ten  cubits  towards  the  enemy. 

The  reader  will  easily  conceive,  that  when  the  soldiers  who  composed  the 
phalanx,  a  great  and  unwieldy  machine,  every  part  of  which  bristled  with 
pikes,  as  we  have  seen,  moved  all  at  once,  presenting  their  pikes  to  attack  the 
enemy,  they  must  charge  with  great  force.  The  soldiers,  who  were  be- 
hind the  fifth  rank,  held  their  pikes  raised,  but  incliniii^a  little  over  the  ranks 
which  preceded  them  ;  thereby  forming  a  kind  of  rooC  which,  not  to  mention 
their  snields,  secured  them  from  darts  discharged  at  a  distance,  which  fell 
without  doing  them  any  hurt. 

The  soldiers  of  all  the  other  ranks  beyond  the  fifth,  could  not  indeed  engage 
against  the  enemy,  nor  reach  them  with  their  jplkes,  but  then  they  gave  great 
assistance  in  battle  to  those  in  front  of  them  ;  for,  by  supporting  them  behitsd 
with  the  utmt)st  strength,  and  propping  them  with  their  backs,  they  increased 
in  a  prodigious  manner  the  strength  and  impetuosity  of  the  onset ;  they  ga\e 
their  comrades  such  a  force  as  rendered  them  immoveable  in  attacks,  and  at  the 
same  time  deprived  them  of  every  hope  or  opportunity  of  flight  by  the  rear  ;  sn 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  either  conquering  or  dying. 

Polybius  indeed  acknowledges,  that  as  long  as  the  soldiers  of  the  phalanx 
preserved  their  disposition  and  order  as  a  phalanx,  that  is,  as  long  as  they  kepi 

*  Decern  etsex  millia  peditum  more  Macedonurii  armati  fuere  qui  phalangita»  a(ipellabantur.  Hitic  ui*- 
Jia  acies  fuitin  fronte,  in  decern  partes  divisa. — Tit.  L\v.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  40. 

t  Polyb   I  i.  p.  764—767.     Id.  1.  xii.  p.  664.     TRlih.!.  de  Iiistruend.  Acieb.  *  Five  stadia. 
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their  ranks  in  tlie  close  order  we  have  described,  it  was  impossible  for  on  c.-- 
my  either  to  sustain  its  weight,  or  to  open  and  break  it.  And  this  he  dciiioi.- 
strates  to  us  in  a  plain  and  sensible  manner.  The  Roman  soldiers,  for  it  is  these 
he  compares  to  the  Greeks  in  the  place  in  question,  says  he,  take  up,  in  fight, 
ihree  feet  each.  And  as  they  must  necessarily  move  about  very  much,  either  to 
shift  their  bucklers  to  the  right  and  left,  in  defending  themselves,  or  to  thrust 
with  the  point,  or  strike  with  the  edge,  we  must  be  obliged  to  suppose  the  dis- 
tance of  three  feet  between  every  soldier.  In  this  manner  every  Roman  soldier 
lakes  up  six  feet,  that  is,  twice  as  much  distance  as  one  of  the  phalanx,  and  con- 
sequently opposes  singly  two  soldiers  of  the  first  rank  ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  is  obliged  to  make  head  against  ten  pikes,  as  we  before  observed.  Now 
it  is  impossible  for  a  single  soldier  to  break,  or  force  his  way  through  ten  pikes.* 

Livy  shows  this  evidently  in  a  few  words,  where  he  describes  in  what  manner 
the  Romans  were  repulsed  by  the  Macedonians  at  the  siege  of  a  city.t  The 
consul,  says  he,  made  his  cohorts  to  advance  "m  order,  if  possible,  to  penetrate 
the  Macedonian  phalanx.  When  the  latter,  Keeping  very  close  together,  had 
presented  their  long  pikes,  the  Romans,  having  ineffectually  discharged  their 
javelins  against  the  Macedonian^.,  whom  their  shields,  pressed  very  close  to- 
gether, covered  like  a  roof,  drew  their  swords.  But  it  was  not  possible  for 
them  either  to  come  to  a  close  engagement,  or  to  cut  or  break  the  pikes  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  if  they  happened  to  cut  or  break  any  one  of  them,  the  broken 
piece  of  the  pike  served  as  a  point ;  so  that  this  range  of  pikes,  with  which 
the  front  of  the  phalanx  was  armed,  still  existed. J 

Paulus  ilCmilius  acknowledged,  tl  at  in  the  battle  with  Perseus,  the  last  king 
of  Macedon,  this  rampart  of  brass,  and  forest  of  pikes,  impenetrable  to  his 
legions,  filled  him  with  terror  and  astonishment.  He  did  not  remember,  he 
said,  any  thin^  so  formidable  as  this  phalanx  ;  and  often  afterwards  declared, 
tiiat  this  dreadful  spectacle  had  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  him,  as 
almost  made  him  despair  of  the  victory.^ 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  win  appear  that  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx was  considered  invincible  ;  but  we  find  by  history,  that  the  Macedonians 
and  their  phalanx  were  vanquished  and  cubdued  by  the  Romans.  "  It  was 
invincible,  says  Polybius,  "  so  long  as  it  continued  a  phalanx,  but  this  hap- 
pened very  rarely  ;  for  to  form  in  that  older,  a  flat  even  spot  of  ground  of 
great  extent,  without  either  tree,  bush,  intrenchment,  ditch,  valley,  hill,  or  ri- 
ver, was  requisite.  Now  we  seldom  find  a  spot  of  ground,  of  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  more  furlongs,  in  extent ;  for  so  large  a  spice  is  necessary  for  containing  a 
whole  army,  of  which  the  phalanx  i^  but  a  pait. 

"  But,  let  us  suppose,"  continues  Polybius,"  that  a  tract  of  ground, such  as> 
could  be  wished,  were  found,  yet  of  what  usi  could  a  body  of  troops  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx  be,  should  the  en^\riy,  instead  of  advancing  and 
offering  battle,  send  out  detachments  to  lay  waste  the  country,  plunder  the  ci- 
ties, or  cut  off  the  convoys  ?  That  in  case  the  enemy  should  come  to  battle, 
the  general  need  only  command  part  of  his  front,  the  centre  for  instance,  to 
"•ivG  way  and  fly,  that  the  phalanx  might  have  an  opporcunity  of  pursuing  them  ; 
in  this  case,  it  is  manifest  the  phalanx  would  be  broken,  and  a  large  cavity 
made  in  it,  in  which  the  Romans  would  not  fail  to  charge  the  phalanx  in  flank 
on  the  right  and  left,  at  the  same  time  that  those  soldiers  who  were  pursuing 
the  enemy,  might  be  attacked  in  the  same  manner.' 

*  1 1  was  before  said,  that  each  soldier  of  the  phalanx  took  up  three  feet  \vh»a  he  advanced  to  attark  the 
enemy,  ar.d  but  half  as  much  when  he  waited  his  coming  up.  In  this  last  rase,  each  Roman  sold'er  wa» 
obliged  to  make  head  against  twenty  pikes. 

f  Liv.  1.  xxxii.  p.  17. 
+  Cohortes  invicem  sub  sig'nis,  quae  cuneum  Macedonum  (phalangem  ipsi  vocant)  si  possent,  vl  perrum- 
yerunt,  emiltebat. — Ubi  conferti  hastas  ingentis  longitudinis  praj  se  Macedones  objecissent,  vein!  in  con.. 
Btruclam  densitate  clypeorum  testudinem,  Romani,  pili»  nequicquam,emissis,  cum  ft.-i.ui»ient  gladioi ;  ne- 
que  progredi  propiuf,  neque  praecederc  hastas  poterant;  et,  si  quam  incidissent  aut  p  t^fre ji»Mt  I  bMtil* 
fragmento  ipso  acuto  inter  ipieula  inte^rarum  hastarum,  velul  vallum  explebat. 
}  Pint,  ia  Paul.  iEmii.  p.  ^65 
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This  reasonini^  of  Polyoius  appears  to  me  very  clear,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  us  a  very  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  fought ;  which 
certainly  ought  to  have  a  place  in  history,  as  it  is  an  essential  part  of  it. 

Hence  appears,  as  Mr.  Bossuet*  observed  after  Polybius,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Macedonian  phalanx,!  formed  of  one  large  body,  very  close  on  all 
sides,  which  was  obliged  to  move  all  at  once,  and  the  Roman  army,  divided 
into  small  bodies,  which  for  that  reason  were  nimbler,  and  consequently  more 
aptly  disposed  for  motions  of  every  kind.  "  The  phalanx  cannot  long  preserve 
its  natural  property,"  says  Polybius;  "  that  is  to  say,  its  solidity  and  thickness, 
because  it  requires  its  peculiar  spots  of  ground,  and  those,  as  it  were,  made 
purposely  for  it;  and  that  for  want  of  such  tracts,  it  encumbers,  or  rather 
breaks  itself  by  its  own  motion ;  not  to  mention,  that,  if  it  is  once  broken,  the 
soldiers  who  compose  it  can  never  rally  again.  Whereas  the  Roman  army 
by  its  division  into  small  bodies,  takes  advantage  of  all  places  and  situation's, 
and  suits  itself  to  them.  It  is  united  or  separated  at  pleasure.  It  files  off,  or 
draws  together,  without  the  least  difficulty.  It  can  very  easily  detach,  rally 
and  perfornr  every  kind  of  evolution,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  occasion  may 
require.  In  fine,  it  has  a  greater  variety  of  motions,  and  consequently  more 
activity  and  strength,  than  the  phalanx." 

This  enabled  Paulus  ^Emilius  to  gain  his  celebrated  victory  over  Perseus..]: 
He  first  attacked  the  phalanx  in  front.  But  the  Macedonians,  keeping  very 
close  together,  holding  their  pikes  with  both  hands,  and  presenting  this  iron 
rampart  to  the  enemy,  could  not  be  either  broken  or  forced  in  any  manner 
Dut  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Romans.  But  at  last,  the  unevenness  ot 
the  ground,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  front,  not  allowing  the  Macedonians  to 
continue,  in  all  parts,  that  range  of  shields  and  pikes,  Paulus  -(Emilius  observed 
that  the  Phalanx  was  obliged  to  leave  several  openings  and  intervals.  Upon 
this  he  attacked  them  at  these  openings,  not  as  before,  in  front,  and  in  a  gene- 
ral onset,  but  by  detached  bodies,  and  in  different  parts  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  By  this  means  the  phalanx  was  broken,  and  its  whole  force,  which  con- 
sisted merely  in  its  union,  and  the  impression  it  made  all  at  once,  was  entirely 
ost,  and  Paulus  ^milius  gained  the  victory.^ 

Polybius,  in  the  twelfth  book  above  cited,  also  describes  in  a  few  words  the 
order  of  battle  observed  by  the  cavalry.  According  to  him,  a  squadron  of  horse 
consisted  of  eight  hundred,  generally  drawn  up  one  hundred  in  front,  and  eight 
deep ;  consequently  such  a  squadron  as  this  took  up  a  furlong,  or  one  hundred 
fathoms,  supposing  the  distance  of  one  fathom  or  six  feet  for  each  horseman , 
which  space  he  must  necessarily  occupy,  to  make  his  evolutions  and  to  rally. 
Ten  squadrons,  or  eight  thousand  horse,  occupied  ten  times  as  much  ground, 
that  is,  ten  furlongs,  or  a  thousand  fathoms,  which  make  about  half  a  league.  L* 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  may  judge  how  much  ground  an  army 
took,  according  to  the  ntimber  of  infantry  and  cavalry  of  which  it  consisted. 

SECTION   n. — THE    SACRED   WAR.      SEQUEL   OF   THE   HISTORY  OF   PHILIP. 

Discord,  which  constantly  excited  in  the  Greeks  dispositions  not  very  remote 
trom  an  open  rupture,  broke  out  with  great  violence  upon  account  of  the 


*  Discourse  on  Universal  History. 

t  Statarius  uterque  miles,  ordines  servans  ;  sed  ilia  phalanx  immobilis,  et  unius  generis  ;  Romana  acies  distinc- 
lior,  ex  pluribus  partibus  constans  ;  facilis  partienti  quacumque  opus  esset,  facilis  jugenti.— Tit.  Liv,  1.  ix  n.  :9 

Erant  pleraque  sylvestria  circa,  incommoda  phalangi,  maxime  Macedonum,  quae,  nisi  ubi  praelongis  hastis  velut 
vallum  ante  clypeos  objecit,  quod  ut  fiat,  libero  campo  opus  est,  nullius  admodum  usus  est.— Id.  1.  xxxi.  n.  89. 

I  Secunda  legio  immissa  dissipavit  phalangem  ;  neque  ullaevidentior  causa  victoriae  fuit,  quam  quod  multa  pas- 
sim praelia  crant,  qua;  nuctuantem  turbarunt  primo,  deinde  disjecerunt  phalangem  ;  cujus  confertae,  et  intentia 
horrentis  hastis,  intolerabiles  vires  sunt.  Si  carptim  aggrediendo  circumagcre  immobilem  longitudineet  gravitate 
hastam  cogas,  c.onfusa  strue  implicantur.:  si  vero  ab  latere,  aut  ab  tergo,  aliquid  tumultus  increpuit,  ruinae  modo 
furbantur.  Sicut  turn  adversus  catervat.m  irruentes  Romanos,  et  interrupta  multifariam  acie,  obviam  ire  coge- 
Dantur ,  et  Romani,  quacumque  data  intervalla  essent,  insinuabant  ordines  suos.  Qui  si  universa  acie  in  frontem 
Bdversus  instructam  phalangem  concurissent— induissont  se  hastis,  nee  confertam  aciem  sustinuissent.— Tit.  Liv. 
§  Plut-irch  in  Paul.  JEmil  j).  afiS,  266.    Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  4i.  n  Lib.  xii  p  «33 
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Phocasans.  Those  people,  who  mhabited  the  territories  adjacent  to  Delpbos, 
ploughed  up  certain  h  nds  that  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  which  were  thereby  pro- 
faned. Immediately  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  exclaimed  against  them 
as  guilty  of  sacrilege;  some,  from  a  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  others,  in  order  to 
cover  their  private  revenge  with  the  veil  of  religion.  The  war  that  broke  out 
on  this  occasion,  was  called  the  Sacred  War,  as  undertaken  from  a  religious 
mofive,  and  lasted  ten  years.  The  people  guilty  of  this  profanation,  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Amphyctions,  or  states-general  of  Greece;  and  the 
whole  affair  being  duly  examined,  the  Phocseans  were  declared  sacrilegious, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.^ 

Philomelus,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  a  bold  man,  and  of  great  authority, 
having  proved  by  some  verses  in  Homer,t  that  the  sovereignty  of  Delphos 
belonged  anciently  to  the  Phocaeans,  inflamed  them  against  this  decree,  resolved 
with  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  was  appointed  their  general.  He  immediately 
went  to  Sparta  to  engage  the  Lacedaemonians  in  his  interest.  They  were  very 
much  disgusted  at  the  sentence  which  the  Amphyctions  had  pronounced  against 
them  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Thebans,  by  which  they  had  also  been  condemned 
wO  pay  a  fine,  for  having  seized  upon  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  by  fraud  and  violence. 
Archidamus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  gave  Philomelus  a  handsome  reception. 
This  monarch,  however,  did  not  dare  to  declare  openly  in  favour  of  the  Pho- 
ceans,  but  promised  to  assist  him  with  money,  and  to  furnish  him  secretly  with 
troops,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

Philomelus,  at  his  return  home,  raised  soldiers,  and  began  by  attacking  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  of  which  he  possessed  himself  without  any  great  diflicuhy, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  making  but  a  weak  resistance.  The  Locrians, 
or  Locri,  a  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphos,  took  arms  against  him, 
but  were  defeated  in  several  rencounters.  Philomelus,  encouraged  by  these 
first  successes,  increased  his  troops  daily,  and  put  himself  in  a  condition  to 
carry  on  his  enterprise  with  vigour.  He  accordingly  entered  the  temple,  tore 
from  the  pillars  the  decree  of  the  Amphyctions  against  the  Phocseans,  publish- 
ed all  over  the  country,  that  he  had  no  design  to  seize  the  riches  of  the  temple^ 
and  that  his  sole  view  was  to  restore  the  PhocEeans  their  ancient  rights  and 
privileges.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  sanction  from  the  God  who 
presided  at  Delphos,  and  to  receive  such  an  answer  from  the  oracle  as  might 
be  favourable  to  him.  The  priestess  at  first  refused  to  co-operate  on  this  occa- 
sion; but,  being  terrified  by  his  menaces,  she  answered  that  the  god  permitted 
him  to  do  whatever  he  should  think  proper;  a  circumstance  he  took  care  to 
publish  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

The  affair  was  now  become  a  serious  one.  The  Amphyctions  meeting  a 
second  time,  a  resolution  was  formed  to  declare  war  against  the  Phocseans. 
Most  of  the  Grecian  nations  engaged  in  this  quarrel,  and  sided  with  the  one  or 
the  other  party.  The  Boeotians,  the  Locrians,  Thessalians,  and  several  other 
neighbouring  people,  declared  in  favour  of  the  god;  while  Sparta,  Athens,  and 
some  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  joined  with  the  Phocseans.  Philomelus  had 
not  yet  touched  the  treasures  of  the  temple;  but  being  afterwards  not  so  scru- 
pulous, he  believed  that  the  riches  of  the  god  could  not  be  better  employed, 
than  in  his  (the  deity's)  defence,  for  he  gave  this  specious  name  to  this  sacri- 
legious attempt ;  and  being  enabled,  by  this  fresh  supply,  to  double  the  pay  of 
his  soldiers,  he  raised  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops. 

Several  battles  were  fought,  and  the  success  for  some  time  seemed  doubtful 
on  both  sides.  Every  body  knows  how  much  religious  wars  are  to  be  dreaded, 
and  the  prodigious  length  to  which  a  false  zeal,  when  veiled  with  so  venera- 
ble a  name,  is  apt  to  go.  The  Thebans  having  in  a  rencounter  taken  several 
prisoners,  condemned  them  all  to  die  as  sacrilegious  wretches,  who  were  ex- 
communicated. The  Phocaeans  did  the  same  by  way  of  reprisal.  These  had 
dt  first  gained  several  advantages ;  but  having  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle^ 
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Philomclus  their  leader,  beinff  closely  attacked  upon  an  eminence,  from  which 
there  was  no  retreating,  defended  himself  for  a  long-  time  with  incredible 
bravery  ;  which,  however,  not  availing,  he  threw  himself  headlong  from  a  rock, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  torments  he  must  unavoidably  have  undergone,  had  he 
fallen  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Onomarchus  was  his  successor, 
and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  forces. 

This  newg^sr.eral  soon  levied  another  army,  the  advantageous  pay  he  offered 
procuring  him  soldiers  from  all  sides.  He  also,  by  dint  of  money,  brought  over 
several  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  and  prevailed  upon  them  either  to  retire  or 
to  do  little  or  nothing,  by  which  he  gained  great  advantages.* 

Philip  thought  it  most  consistent  with  his  interest  to  remain  neutral  in  this 
general  movement  of  the  Greeks,  in  favour  either  of  the  Phocaans  or  the 
Thebans.  It  was  consistent  with  the  policy  of  this  ambitious  prince,  who  had 
little  regard  for  religion  or  the  interest  of  Apollo,  but  was  always  intent  upon 
his  own,  not  to  engage  in  a  war  from  which  he  could  not  reap  the  least  benefit : 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance  in  which  all  Greece,  employed  ana 
divided  by  a  great  war,  g^ave  him  an  opportunity  to  extend  his  frontiers,  and 
push  his  conquests  witliout  any  apprehension  of  opposition.     He  was  also  well 

E leased  to  see  both  parties  weaken  and  consume  each  other,  as  he  should  there- 
y  be  enabled  to  fall  upon  them  afterwards  with  greater  advantage. 
Being  desirous  of  subjecting  Thrace,  and  of  securing  the  conquests  he  had 
already  made  in  it,  he  detenninedto  possess  himself  of  Methone,  a  small  city, 
incapable  of  supporting  itself  by  its  own  strength,  but  which  gave  him  dis- 
quiet, and  obstructed  his  designs  whenever  it  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.t 
He  accordingly  besieged  that  city,  made  himself  master  of,  and  razed  it. 
He  lost  one  of  his  eyes  before  Methone,  by  a  very  singular  accident.  Aster 
of  Amphipolis  had  offered  his  service  to  Philip,  as  so  excellent  a  marksman, 
that  he  could  bring  down  birds  in  their  most  rapid  flight.  The  monarch  made 
this  answer  :  "  Well,  I  will  take  you  into  my  service  when  I  make  war  upon 
starlings  ;"  which  answer  stung  the  cross-bovraian  to  the  quick.  A  repartee 
proves  often  of  fatal  consequence  to  him  who  makes  it,  and  it  is  not  a  smaU 
merit  to  know  when  to  hold  one's  tongue.  After  having  thrown  himself  into  the 
city,  he  shot  an  arrow,  on  which  was  written,  "to  Philip's  right  eye,"  and  gave 
him  a  most  cruel  proof  that  he  was  a  good  marksman,  for  he  hit  him  in  his 
right  eye.  Philip  sent  him  back  the  same  arrow,  with  this  inscription,  "  If 
Philip  takes  the  city,  he  will  hang  up  Aster ;"  and  he  was  accordingly  as  good 
as  his  word. I 

A  skilful  sui^eon  drew  the  arrow  out  of  Philip's  eye  with  so  much  art  and 
dexterity,  that  not  the  least  scar  remained ;  and  though  he  could  not  save  his 
£ye,  yet  he  took  away  the  blemish. §  This  monarch  was,  however,  so  weak  as 
to  be  angry  whenever  any  person  happened  to  mention  the  word  Cyclops,  or 
even  the  word  eye,  in  his  presence.  Men,  however,  seldom  blush  for  an 
honourable  imperfection.  A  Lacedaemonian  woman  thought  more  like  a  man, 
when,  to  console  her  son  for  a  glorious  wound  that  had  lamed  him,  she  said, 
''  Now  my  son,  every  step  you  take  will  put  you  in  mind  of  your  valour."|l 

After  tne  taking  of  Methone,  Philip,  evei  studious  either  to  weaken  his  ene- 
'.nics  by  new  conquests,  or  gain  new  friends  by  doing  them  some  important  ser- 
vice, marched  into  Thessaly,  which  had  implored  his  assistance  against  th© 
r\M-ants.  The  liberty  of  that  country  seemed  now  secure,  since  Alexander  of 
Phene  was  no  more.  But,  his  brothers,  who,  in  concert  with  his  wife  Thebe, 
had  murdered  him,  grown  weary  of  having  some  time  acted  the  part  of  de- 
liverers, revived  his  tyranny,  and  oppressed  the  Thessalians  w^th  a  new  yoke. 
Lycophron,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  had 
strengthened  himself  by  the  protection  of  the  Phocaeans.  Onomarchus,  theii 
leader,  brought  him  a  numerous  body  of  forces,  and  at  first  gained  a  consid- 
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erabJe  advantage  over  Philip  ;  but  engaging  him  a  second  time,  he  was  en- 
tirely defeated,  and  his  army  routed.  The  flymg  troops  were  pursued  to  the 
sea  shore.  Upwards  of  six  thousand  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  among  whom 
was  Onomarchus,  whose  body  was  hung  upon  a  gallows  ;  and  three  thousand^ 
who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  by  Philip's  order,  as  so 
many  sacrilegious  wretches,  the  professed  enemies  oi  religion.  Lycophron 
delivered  up  the  city  of  Pherae,  and  restored  Thessaly  to  its  liberty  by  aban- 
doning it.  By  the  happy  success  of  this  expedition  Philip  acquired  for  ever 
the  affection  of  the  Thessalians,  whose  excellent  cavalry,  joined  to  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  had  afterwards  so  great  a  share  in  his  victories,  and  those  of 
his  son.* 

Phayllus,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Onomarchus,  deriving  the  same  advan- 
tages he  had  done,  from  the  immense  riches  he  found  in  the  temple,  raised  a 
numerous  army,  and,  supported  by  the  troops  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Athe- 
nians, and  the  other  allies,  whom  he  paid  very  largely,  went  into  Bteotia, 
and  invaded  the  Thebans.  For  a  long  time  victory  shined  sides  ;  but  at  last, 
Phayllus  being  attacked  with  a  sudden  and  violent  distemper,  after  suffering 
the  most  cruel  torments,  ended  his  life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  impieties  and 
sacrilegious  actions.  Phalecus,  then  very  young,  the  son  of  Onomarchus,  was 
placed  in  his  room,  and  Mnaseas,  a  man  of  great  experience,  and  strongly 
attached  to  his  family,  was  appointed  his  counsellor- 

The  new  leader,  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  plundered  the 
temple  as  they  had  done,  and  enriched  all  his  friends.  At  last  the  Phoceeans 
opened  their  eyes,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  call  all  those  to  account 
who  had  any  concern  rn  the  public  monies.  Upon  this  Phalecus  was  deposed ; 
and,  after  an  exact  inquiry,  it  w^as  found  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
there  had  been  taken  out  of  the  temple  upwards  of  te^n  thousand  talents. 

Philip,  after  having  freed  the  Thessalians,  resolved  to  carry  his  arms  into 
Phocis.  This  was  his  first  attempt  to  get  footing  in  Greece,  and  to  have  a  share 
in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Greeks,  from  which  the  kings  of  Macedon  bad  al- 
ways been  excluded  as  foreigners.  In  this  view,  upon  pretence  of  going  over 
into  Phocis,  in  order  to  punish  the  sacrilegious  Phocseans,  he  marched  towards 
Thermopylae,  to  possess  himself  of  a  pass,  which  gave  him  a  free  passage  into 
Greece,  and  especially  into  Attica.  The  Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  a  march 
which  might  prove  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  them,  hastened  to  Ther- 
mopylae, and  possessed  themselves  very  seasonably  of  this  important  pass, 
which  Philip  did  not  dare  attempt  to  force  ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
back  into  Macedonia.J 

SECTION  III. — DEMOSTHENES  HARANGUES  THE  ATHENIANS  AGAINST  PHILIP. 
THAT  PRINCE  TAKES  OLYNTHUS. 

As  we  shall  soon  see  Thilip  engaged  against  the  Athenians,  who,  by  the  strong 
exhortations  and  prudent  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  will  become  his  greatest 
enemies,  and  the  most  powerful  opposers  of  his  ambitious  designs  ;  it  may  not 
be  improper,  before  we  enter  into  that  part  of  the  history,  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  state  of  Athens,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  citizens  at  that  time. 

We  must  not  form  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  age  we 
are  now  speaking  of,  from  that  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  time  of  the  battles  of 
Marathon  and  of  Salamis,  from  whose  virtues  they  had  extremely  degenerated. 
They  were  no  longei  the  same  men,  and  had  no  longer  the  same  maxims,  and 
the  same  manners.  They  no  longer  discovered  the  same  zeal  for  the  public 
good  ;  the  same  application  to  the  affairs  of  the  state  ;  the  same  courage  to  sup- 
port the  fatigues  of  war  by  sea  and  land  ;  the  same  care  of  the  revenues,  the  same 
willingness  to  hear  salutary  advice  ;  the  same  discernment  in  the  choice  of  ge- 
nerals of  the  armies,  and  of  magistrates  to  whom  they  entnisted  the  administra- 
tion of  the  state.  To  these  happy,  these  glorious  dispositions,  succeeded  a  fond- 
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ness  for  repose,  and  an  indolence  with  regard  to  public  adairs :  an  aversion  foi 
military  fatigues,  which  they  now  left  entirely  to  mercenary  troops ;  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  public  treasures  in  games  and  shows;  a  love  for  the  flattery  which 
their  orators  lavished  upon  them;  and  an  unhappy  facility  in  conferring  public 
offices  by  intrigue  and  cabal,  all  which  usually  precede  the  approaching  ruin 
of  states.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Athens  at  the  time  the  king  of  Macedon 
began  to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece. 

We  have  seen  that  Philip,  after  various  conquests,  had  attempted  to  advance 
as  for  as  Phocis,  but  in  vain  ;  because  the  Athenians,  justly  alarmed  at  the  im- 
pending danger,  had  stopped  him  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  Demosthenes, 
taking  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  disposition  of  things,  mounted  the  tribunal, 
m  order  to  set  before  them  a  lively  image  of  the  impending  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  the  boundless  ambition  of  Philip,  and  to  convince  them 
of  the  absolute  necessity  they  were  consequently  under,  of  applying  the  most 
speedy  remedies.  Now,  as  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  pro- 
gress spread  throughout  Athens  a  kind  of  terror,  bordering  very  near  upon  des- 
pair, the  orator,  by  a  wonderful  artifice,  first  endeavours  to  revive  their  courage, 
and  ascribes  their  calamities  to  their  sloih  and  indolence.  For,  if  they  hitherto 
had  acquitted  themselves  of  their  duty,  and  that,  in  spite  of  their  activity  and 
their  utmost  efforts,  Philip  had  prevailed  over  them,  they  then,  indeed,  would 
not  have  the  least  resource  or  hope  left.  But  in  this  oration,  and  all  those 
which  follow,  Demosthenes  insists  strongly,  that  the  grandeur  of  Philip  is 
wholly  owing  to  the  supineness  of  the  Athenians ;  and  that  this  supineness, 
which  makes  him  bold  and  daring,  swells  him  with  such  a  spirit  of  haughti- 
ness, as  even  insults  the  Athenians.* 

"  See,"  savs  Demoinenes  to  them,  speaking  of  Philip,  "  to  what  a  height  the 
arrogance  oi  that  man  rises,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  choose  either  action  or 
repose ;  but  employs  menaces,  and,  as  fame  says,  speaks  in  the  most  insolent 
terms;  and  not  contented  with  his  first  conquests,  but  incapable  of  satiating 
his  lust  of  dominion,  engages  every  day  in  some  new  enterprise.  Possibly,  you 
wait  till  necessity  reduces  you  to  act.  Can  any  one  be  greater  to  free-born 
men  than  shame  and  infamy  ?  Will  you  then  for  ever  walk  the  public  places 
with  this  question  in  your  mouths,  '  What  news  is  there  V  Can  there  be  greater 
news  than  that  a  Macedonian  has  vanquished  the  Athenians,  and  made  himself 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  Greece?  'Philip  is  dead,'  says  one;  'He  is  only  sick, 
replies  another.  His  being  wounded  at  Methone  had  occasioned  all  these  re- 
ports. But  whether  he  be  sick  or  dead  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  0,  Athenians 
for  the  moment  after  heaven  had  delivered  you  from  him,  should  you  still  be- 
have as  you  now  do,  you  would  raise  up  another  Philip  against  yourselves: 
since  the  man  in  question  owes  his  grandeur  infinitely  more  to  your  indolence 
than  to  his  own  strength." 

But  Demosthenes,  not  satisfied  with  bare  remonstrances,  or  Avith  giving  his 
opinion  in  general  terms,  proposed  a  plan,  the  execution  of  which  he  believed 
would  check  the  attempts  of  Philip.  In  the  first  place,  he  advised  the  Athe- 
nians to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys,  and  to  resolve  firmly  to  man  them  them- 
selves. He  required  them  to  reinforce  these  with  ten  galleys  lightly  armed, 
which  might  serve  as  a  convoy  to  the  fleet  and  transports.  With  regard  to  the 
land  forces,  as  in  his  time,  the  general,  elected  by  the  most  powerful  faction, 
formed  the  army  only  of  a  confused  assemblage  of  foreigners  and  mercenary 
troops,  who  did  little  service;  Demosthenes  required  them  to  levy  no  more 
than  two  thousand  chosen  troops,  five  hundred  of  whom  should  be  Athenians, 
and  the  rest  raised  from  among  the  allies,  with  two  hundred  horse,  fifty  of 
which  should  also  be  Athenians. 

The  expense  of  this  small  army,  with  regard  only  to  provisions  and  other 
matters  independent  of  their  pay,  was  to  amount  to  little  more  per  month  thsn 
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ninety  talents,  viz.  forty  talents  for  ten  convoy  galleys,  at  the  late  of  twenty 
minse  per  month  for  each  galley;  forty  talents  for  the  two  thousand  infantry, 
and  ten  drachmas  per  month  for  each  foot  soldier ;  lastly,  twelve  talents  for 
the  two  hundred  horse,  or  thirty  drachmas  per  month  for  each  horseman.  The 
reader  may  hence  form  an  idea  of  the  expenses  of  an  army  in  those  times. 
Demosthenes  adds,  "  If  any  one  imagine  that  the  preparation  of  provisions  is 
not  a  considerable  step,  he  is  very  much  mistaken;  for  he  is  persuaded,  that 
provided  the  forces  do  not  want  provisions,  the  war  will  furnish  them  with 
every  thing  besides ;  and  that,  without  doing  the  least  wrong  to  the  Greeks  or 
allies,  they  will  not  fail  of  sufficient  acquisitions  to  make  up  all  deficiencies  and 
arrears  of  pay." 

But,  as  the  Athenians  might  be  surprised  that  Demosthenes  required  so  smaL 
a  body  of  forces,  he  gave  this  reason  for  it,  viz.  that  at  present,  the  common- 
wealth did  not  permit  the  Athenians  to  oppose  Philip  with  a  sufficient  force  in 
the  field ;  and  that  it  would  be  their  business  to  make  excursions  only.  Thus 
his  design  was,  that  this  little  army  should  be  hovering  perpetually  about  the 
frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to  awe,  observe,  harass,  and  keep  close  to  the  enemy, 
m  order  to  prevent  them  from  concerting  and  executing  such  enterprises  with 
ease,  as  they  might  think  fit  to  attempt. 

What  the  success  of  this  harangue  was,  is  not  known.  It  is  very  probable, 
that  as  the  Athenians  were  not  attacked  personally,  they,  according  to  the  su- 
pineness  natural  to  them,  were  very  indolent  with  regard  to  the  progress  of 
Philips's  arms.  The  divisions  at  this  time  in  Greece  were  very  favourable  to 
that  monarch.  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  on  one  side,  employed  themselves 
wholly  in  reducing  the  strength  of  Thebes,  their  rival ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  the  Thessalians,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  their  tyrants,  and  the 
Thebans,  to  maintain  the  superiority  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  battles 
of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  devoted  themselves  in  the  most  resolute  manner  to 
Philip,  and  assisted  him,  undesignedly,  in  making  chains  for  themselves. 

Philip,  as  an  able  politician,  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  all  these 
dissensions.  This  king,  in  order  to  secure  his  frontiers,  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  to  enlarge  them  towards  Thrace;  and  this  he  could  not  well  attempt 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  Athenians,  who  since  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  had  many 
colonies,  besides  several  states,  who  were  either  their  allies  or  tributaries,  in 
that  country. 

Olynthus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  was  one  of  these 
colonies  The  Olynthians  had  been  at  great  variance  with  Amyntas,  fatbei 
of  Philip,  and  had  even  very  much  opposed  the  latter,  upon  his  accession  to 
the  crown.  He,  however,  being  not  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  at  wrst 
employed  dissimulation,  and  requested  the  alliance  of  the  Olynthians,  to  wh>  m, 
some  time  after,  he  gave  up  Potidaea,  an  important  fortress,  which  he  had  con- 
quered, in  concert  Avith  and  for  them,  from  the  Athenians.  When  he  found 
himself  able  to  execute  his  project,  he  took  proper  measures  for  the  siege  of 
Olynthus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who  saw  the  storm  gathering  at  a  dis- 
tance, had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  of  whom  they  requested  immediate  aid. 
The  affair  was  debated  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  as  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  a  great  number  of  orators  met  in  the  assembly.  Eaca  of 
them  mounted  it  in  his  turn,  which  was  regulated  by  their  age.  Demosthenes, 
who  was  then  but  thirty-four,  did  not  speak  till  after  his  seniors  had  discussed 
the  matter  a  long  time. 

In  this  discourse,*  the  orator,  the  better  to  succeed  in  his  aim,  alternately 
terrifies  and  encourages  the  Athenians.!    For  this  purpose,  he  represents  Philip 

*  The  oration  which  Dem«  sthenes  pronouncod  at  tliat  time,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  second  of  the  thrae 
Olynthiacs,  which  relate  to  this  subject.  But  M.  de  Tourreil,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius  Halicarnassen- 
Bis,  which  ought  to  be  of  great  weight  on  this  occasion,  changes  the  order  generally  observed  in  the  orationi.  of 
Demosthenes,  and  places  this  at  the  head  of  the  Olynthiacs.  Though  I  am  of  hia  opinion,  I  shall  cite  the  oratiou* 
m  the  order  tliey  are  printed. 
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in  two  very  different  lights.  On  one  side,  he  is  a  nan  wiiose  i.jiiH-'uniied  am 
bition  the  empire  of  the  world  could  not  satiate;  a  haughty  t_yrai::t,  'sviio  looks 
upon  all  men,  and  even  his  allies,  as  so  many  subjects  or  slaves  ;  and  v»'ho,  foi 
that  reason,  is  no  less  incensed  by  too  slow  a  submission,  than  an  open  revolt ;  a 
vigilant  politician,  who,  always  intent  on  taking  advantage  of  the  oversights  and 
errors  of  others,  seizes  every  favourable  opportunity  ;  an  indefatigable  warrior, 
whom  his  activity  multiplies,  and  who  continually  undergoes  the  most  severe 
toils,  without  allowing  himself  a  moment's  repose,  or  having  the  least  regard 
to  the  difference  of  seasons  ;  an  intrepid  hero,  who  rushes  through  obstacles, 
and  plunges  into  the  midst  of  dangers  ;  a  corrupter,  who  with  his  purse,  traffics, 
buys,  ana  employs  gold  no  less  than  iron  ;  a  happy  prince,  on  whom  fortune  la- 
vishes her  favours,  and  for  whom  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  her  inconstancy  : 
but,  on  the  other  side,  this  same  Philip  is  an  imprudent  man,  who  measures  his 
vast  projects,  not  by  his  strength,  but  merely  by  his  ambition  ;  a  rash  man,  who, 
by  his  attempts,  digs  the  grave  of  his  own  grandeur,  and  opens  precipices  be- 
fore him,  down  which  a  small  effort  wouM  throw  him  ;  a  knave,  whose  powei 
is  raised  on  the  most  ruinous  of  all  foundations,  breach  of  faith,  and  villany  ; 
a  usurper,  hated  universally  abroad,  who,  by  trampling  upon  all  laws,  human 
and  divine,  has  made  all  nations  his  enemies  ;  a  tyrant,  detested  even  in  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  in  which,  by  the  infamy  of  his  manners  and  other  vices, 
he  has  tired  out  the  patience  of  his  captains,  his  soldiers,  and  of  all  his  subjects 
in  general  ;  to  conclude,  a  perjured  and  impious  wretch,  equally  abhorred  by 
heaven  and  earth,  and  whom  the  gods  are  now  upon  the  point  of  destroying  by 
any  hand  that  will  administer  to  their  wrath,  and  second  their  vengeance. 

This  is  the  double  picture  of  Philip,  which  M.  de  Tourreil  draws,  by  uniting 
the  several  detached  lineaments  in  the  present  oration  of  Demosthenes.  He 
herein  shows  the  great  freedom  with  which  the  Athenians  spoke  of  so  powerful 
a  monarch. 

Our  orator,  after  havmg  one  moment  represented  Philip  as  formidable,  and 
the  next,  as  very  easy  to  be  conquered,  concludes,  that  the  only  certain  method 
for  reducing  such  an  enemy,  would  be  to  reform  the  new  abuses,  to  revive  the 
ancient  order  and  regulations,  to  appease  domestic  dissentions,  and  to  suppress 
the  cabals  which  are  incessantly  forming  ;  and  all  this  in  such  a  manner  that 
eveiy  thing  may  unite  in  the  single  point,  the  public  service  ;  and  that,  at  a 
common  expense,  every  man,  according  to  his  abilities,  may  concur  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  common  enemy. 

Demades,*  bribed  by  Philip's  gold,  opposed  very  strenuously,  but  in  vain, 
the  advice  of  Demosthenes ;  for  the  Athenians  sent,  under  the  conduct  of  Cha- 
res, the  general,  thirty  galleys  and  two  thousand  men  to  succour  the  Olynthians, 
who,  in  this  urgent  necessity,  which  so  nearly  affected  the  Greeks  generally, 
could  obtain  assistance  only  from  Athens. 

This  succour,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  designs  of  Philip,  or  the  progress 
of  his  arms.  For  he  marched  into  Chalcis,  took  several  places  of  strength, 
the  fortress  of  Gira,  and  spread  terror  throughout  the  whole  country.  Olyn- 
thus,  being  thus  in  great  danger  of  an  invasion,  and  menaced  with  destruction, 
sent  a  second  embassy  to  Athens,  to  solicit  a  new  reinforcement.  Demosthenes 
argued  very  strongly  in  favour  of  their  request,  and  proved  to  the  Athenians 
that  they  were  equally  obliged  by  honour  and  interest  to  have  regard  to  it.  This 
is  the  subject  of  the  Olynthiac,  generally  taken  as  the  third. 

The  orator,  always  animated  with  a  strong  and  lively  zeal  for  the  safety  and 
gloiy  of  his  country,  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  Athenians,  by  setting  before 
them  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened  ;  exhibiting  to  them  a  most 
dreadful  prospect  of  the  future,  if  they  did  not  rouse  from  their  lethargy  ;  for 
that,  in  ease  Philip  seized  upon  Olynihus,  he  would  inevitably  attack  Athens 
afterwards  with  all  his  forces. 
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The  greatest  difficulty  was  the  means  of  raising  sufficient  sums  for  defraying 
the  expenses  requisite  for  the  succour  of  the  Olynthians,  because  the  military 
funds  were  othenvise  employed,  viz.  for  the  celebration  of  the  public  games. 

When  the  Atheiiiay^is,  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  ^gina,  had  concluded  a  peace 
for  thirty  years  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  resolved  to  put  into  their  treasury, 
))y  way  of  reserve,  a  thousand  talents  every  year ;  at  the  same  time  prohibiting 
any  person,  upon  pain  of  death,  from  mentioning  the  employing  any  part  of 
it,  except  for  repulsing  an  enemy  who  should  invade  Attica.  This  was  at  first 
observed  with  the  warmth  and  fervour  which  men  have  for  all  new  institutions. 
But  Pericles,  afterwards,  to  court  popularity,  proposed  to  distribute  among  the 
citizens,  in  times  of  peace,  the  thousand  talents,  and  to  give  to  each  individual 
at  the  public  shows,  two  oboli,  upon  condition,  however  that  they  might  resume 
this  fund  in  time  of  war.*  The  proposal  and  restriction  were  both  approved. 
But,  as  all  concessions  of  this  kind  degenerate  one  time  or  other  into  license, 
the  Athenians  were  so  highly  pleased  with  this  distribution,  called  by  Demades, 
"  a  bird-lime  by  which  the  Athenians  might  be  caught,"  that  they  absolutely 
would  not  suffisr  it  to  be  retrenched  on  any  account.  The  abuse  was  carried  to 
such  a  height,  that  Eubulus,  one  of  the  faction  which  opposed  Demosthenes, 
prohibited  any  person,  upon  pain  of  death,  so  much  as  to  propose  the  restoring 
for  the  service  of  the  war,  those  funds  which  Pericles  had  transferred  to  the 
games  and  public  shows.  Apollodorus  was  even  punished  for  declaring  himself 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  for  insisting  upon  it. 

This  absurd  profusion  had  very  strange  effects.  It  was  impossible  to  sup- 
ply it  but  by  imposing  taxes,  the  inequality  of  which,  being  entirely  arbitrary, 
perpetuated  strong  feuds,  and  made  the  military  preparations  so  very  slow,  as 
quite  defeated  the  designs  of  them,  without  lessening  the  expense.  As  the  ar- 
tificers and  sea-faring  people,  who  composed  about  two  thirds  of  the  population 
of  Athens,  did  not  contribute  any  part  of  their  substance,  and  only  gave  their 
persons,  the  whole  weight  of  the  taxes  fell  entirely  upon  the  rich.  These  mur- 
mured upon  that  account,  and  reproached  the  others  with  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  moneys  upon  festivals,  comedies,  and  the  like  superfluities.  But 
the  people,  being  sensible  of  their  superiority,  paid  very  little  regard  to  their 
complaints,  and  had  no  manner  of  inclination  to  subtract  from  their  diversions, 
merely  to  ease  people  who  possessed  employments  and  dignities,  from  which 
they  Avere  entirely  excluded.  Besides,  any  person  who  should  dare  to  propose' 
this  to  the  people  seriously  and  in  form,  would  be  in  great  danger  of  his  life. 

Demosthenes,  however,  presumed  to  introduce  this  subject  at  two  different 
times;  but  then  he  treated  it  with  the  utmost  art  and  circumspection.  After 
showing  that  the  x\thenians  were  indispensably  obliged  to  raise  an  army,  in 
order  to  stop  ^he  enterprises  of  Philip,  he  hinted,  but  in  a  distant  \v«y,  tiiat 
those  funds  which  were  expended  in  theatrical  representations,  ought  to  be 
employed  for  levying  and  maintaining  an  armed  force.  He  demanded  that 
commissioners  should  be  nominated,  not  to  enact  new  laws,  there  bein^  already 
but  too  many  established,  but  to  examine  and  abolish  such  as  should  be  pre 
judicial  to  the  commonwealth.  He  did  not  thereby  become  liable  to  capital 
punishment,  as  enacted  by  those  laws,  because  he  did  not  require  that  they 
should  be  actually  abolished,  but  only  that  commissioners  might  be  nominated 
to  mspect  them.  He  only  hinted,  how  highly  necessary  it  was  to  aooliSn  a 
law,  which  grieved  the  most  zealous  citizens,  and  reduced  them  to  this  sad 
necessity,  either  to  ruin  themselves,  in  case  they  gave  their  opinion  boldly  and 
faithfully,  or  to  destroy  their  country,  in  case  they  observed  a  fearful,  prevari- 
cating silence. 

These  remonstrances  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  success  they  deserved,  since 
m  the  following  Olynthiac,  which  is  commonly  placed  as  the  first,  the  orator  was 
obliged  to  inveigh  once  more  against  the  misapplication  of  the  military  funds. 
The  Olynthians  being  now  vigorously  attacked  by  Philip,  and  having  hitherto 

•  These  aramt'';.  b>si  Im^  the  two  oboli  w'aich  were  distributed  to  each  of  the  persons  preseat,ecc«jioaca 
Q.  ST*&t  nunibir  ef  othar  fe5  j-rnacs. 
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been  verv  ill  served  by  the  venal  succours  of  Athens,  required,  by  a  third  em 
bassy,  a  body  of  troops,  which  should  not  consist  of  mercenaries  and  foreign- 
ers as  before,  but  of  true  Athenians,  of  men  inspired  w^ith  a  sincere  ardour  fof 
the  interest  both  of  their  own  glory,  and  the  common  ca^e.  The  Athenians, 
at  the  earnest  solicitaiion  of  Demosthenes,  sent  Chares  a  second  time,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  seventeen  galleys,  and  two  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horse,  all  citizens  of  Athens,  as  the  Olynthians  had  requested. 

The  following  year  l*hilip  possessed'himself  of  Olynthus.  Neither  the  suc- 
cours nor  efforts  of  the  Athenians  could  defend  it  from  its  domestic  enemies. 
[::  was  betrayed  by  Eulhycrates  and  Lasthenes,  two  of  the  most  eminent  citi' 
zens  in  actual  employp  ent  at  that  time.  Thus  Philip  entered  by  the  breach 
which  his  gold  had  made.  He  immediately  plundered  this  unhappy  city,  laid 
one  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  chains,  and  sold  the  rest  for  slaves  ;  distinguish- 
ing those  who  had  betrayed  their  city,  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  supreme 
contempt  he  expressed  for  them.*  This  king,  like  his  son  Alexander,  loved 
the  treason,  but  abhorred  the  traitor.  And,  indeed,  how  can  a  prince  rely 
upon  him  who  has  betrayed  his  country  ?  Every  one,  even  the  common  soldiers 
of  the  Macedonian  army,  reproached  Euthycrates  and  Lasthenes  for  the  per- 
fidy, who,  complaining  to  Philip  upon  that  account,  received  only  this  ironical 
answer,  infinitely  more  severe  than  the  reproach  itself,  "  Do  not  mind  what  a 
pack  of  vulgar  fellows  say,  who  call  every  thing  by  its  real  name."t 

The  king  was  overjoyed  at  his  being  possessed  of  this  city,  which  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  him,  as  its  power  might  have  very  much  checked  his 
conquests.  Some  years  before,  the  Olynthians  had  long  resisted  the  united 
armies  of  Macedon  and  Lacedaemon  :  whereas  Philip  had  taken  it  with  very 
little  resistance,  or  had  not  lost  many  men  in  the  siege.J 

He  now  caused  Sw\)ws  and  public  games  to  be  exhibited  with  the  utmost 
magnificence  ;  to  these  he  added  feasts,  in  which  he  made  himself  very  popu- 
lar, bestowing  on  all  the  guests  considerable  gifts,  and  treating  them  with  th#' 
utmost  marks  of  his  friendship. 

SECTION  IV. — PHILIP  DECLARES  FOR  THEBES  AGAINST  THE  PHOC^ANS 
HE  SEIZES  ON  THERMOPYL-E. 

The  Thebans,  being  unable  alone  to  terminate  the  war,  which  they  had  so 
long  carried  on  against  the  Phocaeans,  addressed  Philip. §  Hitherto,  as  we  be- 
fore mentioned,  he  had  observed  a  kind  of  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  sacred 
war  ;  and  he  seemed  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  oi  declaring  himself,  that  is, 
till  both  parties  should  have  weakened  themselves  by  a  Icng  war,  which  equally 
exhausted  them  both.  The  Thebans  had  now  lost  much  of  that  haughtiness* 
and  those  ambitious  views,  with  which  the  victories  of  Epammondas  had  inspired 
them.  The  instant  therefore  that  they  requested  the  alliance  of  Philip,  he  re- 
solved to  espouse  the  interest  of  that  republic,  in  opposition  to  the  Phocaeans. 
He  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  project  he  had  formed,  of  obtaining  an  entrance  into 
Greece,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  it.  To  give  success  to  his  design, 
it  was  prpper  for  him  to  declare  in  favour  of  one  of  the  two  parties  which  at 
that  time  divided  all  Greece,  that  is,  either  for  the  Thebans,  or  the  Athenians 
and  Spartans.  He  was  not  so  void  of  sense  as  lo  imagine,  that  the  latter  party 
would  assist  his  design  of  carrying  his  arms  into  Greece.  He  therefore  had  no 
more  to  do  than  to  join  the  Thebans,  who  offered  themselves  voluntarily  to 
him,  and  who  stood  in  need  of  Philip's  power  to  support  themselves  in  their 
declining  condition.  He  therefore  declared  at  once  in  their  favour.  But,  to 
give  a  colour  of  justice  to  his  cause,  besides  the  gratitude  he  affected  to  have 
at  heart  for  Thebes,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  also  pretended  to  make 
an  honour  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  was  fired,  with  regard  to  the  violated  god ; 
and  was  very  glad  to  pass  for  a  religious  prince,  who  warmly  espoused  the 
cau.«e  of  the  god,  and  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  in  order  to  conciliate  by  that 
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means  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  Greeks.     Politicians  apply  ever}'  pro 
text  to  their  views,  and  endeavour  to  screen  the  most  unjust  attempts  with  the 
veil  of  probity,  and  sometimes  even  of  rciig-ion  ;  though  they  very  frequently 
have  little  or  no  regard  for  either.  ^     , 

There  was  nothing  Philip  had  more  at  heart,  than  to  possess  himselt  ot 
Thermopylae,  as  it  opened  him  a  passage  into  Greece  ;  to  appropriate  all  the 
honour  of  the  sacred  war  to  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  principal  in  that  aifnir; 
and  to  preside  in  the  Pythian  games.  He  was  desirous  of  aiding  the  The])ans, 
and  by  their  means  to  possess  himself  of  Phocis  ;  but,  in  order  to  put  this  dou- 
ble design  in  execution,  it  was  necessary  for  him.  to  keep  it  secret  from  the 
Athenians,  who  had  actually  declared  war  against  Thebes,  and  who  had  been, 
tor  many  years,  in  alliance  with  the  Phocaeans.  His  business  therefore  was  lo 
muke  them  change  their  measures  by  placing  other  objects  in  their  view  ;  and 
on  this  occasion  the  policy  of  Philip  succeeded  w^onderfully.* 

The  Athenians,  who  began  to  grow  tired  of  a  war  which  was  very  burden- 
<;oine,  and  of  little  benefit  to  them',  had  commissioned  Ctesiphon  and  Phrynon 
to  sound  the  intentions  of  Philip,  and  in  what  manner  ne  stood  disposed  with 
regard  to  peace.  These  related  that  Philip  did  not  appear  averse  to  it,  and 
that  he  even  expressed  a  great  affection  for  the  commonwealth.  Upon  this, 
the  Athenians,  resolved  to  send  a  solemn  embassy,  to  inquire  more  strictly  into 
the  truth  of  things,  and  to  procure  the  last  explanations  previously  necessary 
to  so  iinportant  a  negotiation.  iEschines  and  Demosthenes  were  among  the 
ten  ambassadors,  who  brought  back  three  from  Philip,  viz.  Antipater,  Parme- 
nio,  and  Eurylochus.  All  the  ten  executed  their  commission  very  faithfully, 
and  gave  a  very  good  account  of  it.  Upon  this,  they  were  immediately  sent 
i.=ack  nith  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  to  ratify  it  by  oaths.  It  was 
then  that  Demosthenes,  who  in  his  first  embassy  had  met  some  Athenian  cap- 
tives in  Macedonia,  and  had  promised  to  return  and  ransom  them,  at  his  own 
expense,  endeavoured  to  enable  himself  to  keep  his  word  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  advised  his  colleagues  to  embark  with  the  utmost  expeditioii,  as  the  re- 
public had  commanded  ;  and  to  wait  as  soon  as  possible  upon  Philip,  in  what- 
ever place  he  might-be.  These,  however,  instead  of  expediting  their  journey 
as  they  were  desired,  proceeded  slowly  to  Macedonia  by  land,  remained  three 
months  in  that  country,  and  gave  Philip  time  to  possess  himself  of  several 
other  strong  places  belonging  to  the  Athenians  in  Thrace.  At  last,  meeting 
with  the  king  of  Macedon,  they  agreed  with  him  upon  articles  of  peace  :  but 
liaving  lulled  them  asleep  with  the  specious  pretence  of  a  treaty,  he  deferred 
the  ratification  of  it  from  day  to  day.  Philip  had  found  means  to  corrupt  the 
ambassadors,  one  after  another,  by  presents,  Demosthenes  excepted,  who  being 
but  one,  opposed  his  colleagues  to  no  manner  of  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  made  his  troops  advance  continually.  Being  ar- 
rived at  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  he  at  last  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  re- 
fused to  include  the  Phocaeans  in  it.  When  news  was  brought  to  Athens  that 
Philip  had  signed  the  treaty,  it  occasioned  very  great  joy  in  that  city,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  were  averse  to  the  war,  and  dreaded  the  consequences  of 
it.  Among  these  was  Isocrates.t  He  was  a  citizen  very  zealous  for  the  com- 
monwealth, whose  prosperity  he  had  ver^^  much  at  heart.  The  weakness  of 
his  voice,  with  a  timidity  natural  to  him,  had  prevented  his  appearing  in  pub- 
lic, and  from  mounting,  like  others,  the  tribunal  of  harangues.  He  had  opened 
a  school  in  Athens,  in  which  he  read  rhetorical  lectures,  and  taught  youth  elo- 
quence with  great  reputation  and  success.  He  had  not,  however,  entirely  re 
nounced  the  care  of  public  affairs  ;  and  as  others  served  their  countjy  viva  voce, 
in  the  public  assemblies,  Isocrates  contributed  to  it  by  his  writings,  in  which 
he  delivered  his  thoughts ;  and  these  being  soon  made  public,  were  very  eagerly 
sought  after. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  wrote  a  piece  of  considerable  length,  which  he 
addressed  to  Philip,  with  whom  he  held  a  correspondence,  but  in  such  terms 
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as  were  worthy  a  good  and  faithful  citizen.  He  was  then  very  far  advanced 
in  years,  being-  at  least  eighty-eight.  The  scope  of  this  discourse  w^as,  to  ex 
hort  Philip  to  take  advantage  ot  the  peace  he  had  just  before  concluded,  in 
order  to  reconcile  all  the  Greek  nations,  and  afterwards  to  turn  his  arms  against 
the  king  of  Persia.  The  business  was  to  engage  in  this  plan  four  cities,  on  which 
all  the  rest  depended,  viz.  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Argos.  He  confessed 
that  had  Sparta  or  Athens  been  as  powerful  as  formerly,  he -should  have  been 
far  from  making  such  a  proposal,  which  he  was  sensible  they  would  never  ap- 
prove, and  which  the  pride  of  those  two  republics,  while  sustained  and  aug 
rnented  by  success,  would  reject  with  disdain.  But  that  now,  as  the  most 
powerful  cities  of  Greece,  wearied  out  and  exhausted  by  long  wars,  and  hum- 
bled in  their  turns  by  fatal  reverses  of  fortune,  had  equally  an  interest  in  lay- 
ing down  their  arms,  and  living  in  peace,  pursuant  to  the  example  which  the 
Athenians  had  begun  to  set  them,  the  present  was  the  most  favourable  oppof- 
tunity  Philip  could  have,  to  reconcile  and  unite  the  several  cities  of  Greece. 

In  case  he,  Philip,  should  be  so  happy  as  to  succeed  in  such  a  project,  so 
glorious  and  beneficial  a  success  would  raise  him  above  whatever  had  appear- 
ed most  august  in  Greece.  But  this  project,  in  itself,  though  it  should  not  have 
so  happy  an  effect  as  he  might  expect  from  it,  w^ould  yet  infallibly  gain  hiuj 
the  esteem,  the  aflfection,  and  confidence  of  all  the  nations  of  Greece  ;  advan- 
tages infinitely  preferable  to  the  taking  of  cities,  and  all  the  conquests  he  might 
nope  to  obtain. 

Such  persons  indeed,  as  were  inimical  to  Philip,  exclaimed  against  him  as  a 
crafty  prince,  who  gave  a  specious  pretext  to  his  march,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
hnd  in  reality  no  other  object  ift  view  than  the  enslaving  of  Greece.  Isocrates. 
either  from  a  too  great  credulity,  or  from  a  desire  of  bringing  Philip  into  his 
views,  supposed  that  rumours  so  injurious  as  these  had  no  manner  of  foundat.on, 
it  not  being  probable,  that  a  prince  who  gloried  in  being  descended  from  Her- 
cules, the  deliverer  of  Greece,  should  think  of  invading  and  possessing  himself 
of  it.  But  these  very  reports,  which  were  so  capable  of  blackening  his  name, 
and  of  sullying  all  his  glory,  should  prompt  him  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of 
them  in  the  presence  ol  all  Greece  by  the  least  suspicions  of  proofs,  in  leaving 
and  maintaining  each  city  in  the  full  possession  of  its  hws  and  liberties  ;  in  re- 
moving, with  the  utmost  care,  all  suspicions  of  partiality ;  in  not  espousing  the 
interest  of  one  people  against  another  ;  in  winning  the  confidence  of  all  men  by 
a  noble  disinterestedness,  and  an  invariable  love  of  justice  ;  in  fine,  by  aspir- 
ing to  no  other  title  than  that  of  the  Reconciler  of  the  divisions  of  Greece,  a 
title  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  Conqueror.  That  it  was  in  the  king  of  Per- 
sia's dominions  he  ought  to  acquire  the  last  title.  The  conquest  of  it  was  open 
and  sure  to  him,  in  case  he  could  succeed  in  pacifying  the  troubles  of  Greece. 
He  should  call  to  mind  that  Agesilaus,  with  no  other  forces  than  those  of  Sparta, 
shook  the  Persian  throne,  and  would  infallibly  have  subverted  it,^had  he  not 
been  recalled  into  Greece,  by  the  intestine  divisions  which  then  broke  out. 
The  signal  victory  of  the  ten  thousand  under  Clearchus,  and  their  triumphant 
retreat,  in  the  sight  of  innumerable  armies,  prove  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  joint  forces  of  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  when  commanded  by  Philip, 
tgainst  a  prince,  inferior  in  every  respect  to  him  whom  Cyrus  had  endeavoured 
to  dethcone. 

Isocrates  concluded  with  declaring,  that  one  would  believe  the  gods  had 
hitherto  granted  Philip  so  long  a  train  of  successes,  withnoothei  view  than  that 
oe  might  be  enabled  to  form  and  execute  the  glorious  enterprise,  the  plan  of 
Ti'hich  he  had  laid  before  him.  He  reduced  the  counsel  he  gave  to  three  heads  . 
that  this  prince  should  govern  his  own  empire  with  wisdom  and  justice; 
should  heal  the  divisions  between  the  neighbouring  nations  and  all  Greece, 
without  desiring  to  possess  any  part  cf  it  to  himself;  and  this  being  done,  tha( 
he  should  turn  his  victorious  arms  against  the  country,  which  from  all  ages  had 
been  the  enemy  of  Greece,  and  had  often  vowed  their  destruction.  It  must  he 
CMfessed,  that  this  was  a  most  noble  plan,  and  highly  worthy  of  a  great  prince. 
\>ut  Uacrates  h.jd  a  very  false  idea  of  Philip,  if  he  tliought  this  monarch  would 
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^^er  put  it  .n  execution  Philip  did  not  possess  the  equity,  moderation,  or  dif- 
tnteitatedness,  which  such  a  project  required.  He  really  intended  to  attack 
Persia,  but  was  persuaded,  that  it  was  his  business  to  secure  himself  first  ol 
Greece,  which  indeed  he  was  determined  to  do,  not  by  services,  but  by  force.. 
He  did  not  endeavour  either  to  win  over  or  persuade  nations,  but  to  subject 
and  reduce  them.  As  on  his  side  he  had  no  manner  of  regard  for  alliances  and 
treaties,  he  judged  of  others  by  himself,  and  was  for  assuring  himself  of  them 
oy  much  stronger  ties  than  those  of  friendship,  gratitude,  and  sincerity. 

As  Demosthenes  was  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  than  Isocrates, 
w  he  formed  a  truer  judgment  of  Philip's  designs.  Upon  his  return  from  his 
embassy,  he  declared  expressly,  that  he  did  not  approve  either  of  the  discourse 
or  the  conduct  of  the  Macedonian  king,  but  that  every  thing  was  to  be  dreaded 
from  him.  On  the  contrary,  ^Eschines,  who  had  been  bribed,  assured  the 
Athenians,  that  he  had  discovered  the  greatest  candour  and  sincerity  in  the 
promises  and  proceedings  of  this  king.  He  had  engaged,  that  Thespise  and 
Plataeae  should  be  re-peopled  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Thebans  ;  that 
in  case  he  should  proceed  so  far  as  to  subject  the  Phocaeans,  he  w^uld  presp.rv* 
them,  and  noi  ao  Tl^  tp  the  least  injury ;  that  he  would  mitore  i  hebes  to  the 
good  order  which  had  b  ■'fore  been  observed  'm  n  ;  that  Oropus  should  be  given 
up  absolutely  to  the  Atht/jia  ^s  :  i.ai  that,  in  lieu  of  Amphipolis,  they  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  Eubosa.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Demosthenes  de- 
monstrated to  his  fellow  citizens,  that  Philip,  notwithstanding  all  these  glorious 
promises,  endeavoured  to  possess  himself,  in  an  absolute  manner,  of  Phocis  ; 
and  that  by  abandoning  it  to  him,  they  would  betray  the  commonwealth,  and 
give  up  all  Greece  into  his  hands.  He  was  not  regarded,  but  the  oration  of 
^Eschines,  who  engaged  that  Philip  would  make  good  his  several  promises, 
prevailed  over  that  of  Demosthenes. 

These  deliberations  gave  that  prince  an  opportunity  to  possess  himself  of 
Thermopylae,  and  to  enter  Phocis.*  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  possibility 
of  reducing  the  Phocaeans  ;  but  it  was  only  necessary  that  Philip  should  appear, 
for  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  filled  them  with  terror.  Upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  marching  against  a  herd  of  sacrilegious  wretches,  not  against 
common  enemies,  he  ordered  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  crowns  of  laurel,  and  led 
them  himself  to  battle,  as  under  the  conduct  of  the  gods,  whose  honour  they 
revenged.  The  instant  they  appeared,  the  Phocaeans  believed  themselves 
overcome.  Accordingly  they  sued  for  peace,  and  yielded  to  Philip's  mercy, 
who  gave  Phalecus,  their  leader,  leave  to  retire  into  Peloponnesus,  with  the  eight 
ihousand  men  in  his  service.  In  this  manner,  Philip,  with  very  little  trouble, 
engrossed  all  the  honour  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  which  had  exhausted  the 
Jorces  of  both  parties.  This  victory  gained  him  incredible  honour  throughout 
all  Greece,  and  his  glorious  expedition  was  the  topic  of  all  conversation  in  that 
country.  He  was  considered  as  the  avenger  of  sacrilege,  and  the  protector  of 
religion  ;  and  they  almost  ranked  him  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  as  the  man 
who  had  defended  their  majesty  with  so  much  courage  and  success.! 

Philip,  that  he  might  rot  seem  to  do  any  thing  by  his  own  private  authority, 
in  an  affair  which  concerned  all  Greece,  assembled  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  and  appointed  them,  for  form  sake,  supreme  judges  of  the  pains  and 
penalties  to  which  the  Phocaeans  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious.  Undei 
the  name  of  those  judges,  who  were  entirely  at  his  devotion,  he  decreed  that 
the  cities  of  Phocis  should  be  destroyed  ;  that  they  should  all  be  reduced  lo 
small  towns  of  sixty  houses  each,  and  that  those  towns  should  be  at  a  certain 
distance  one  from  the  otiier;  that  those  wretches  who  had  committed  sacrilege, 
sl'.ould  be  absolutely  proscribed  ;  and  that  the  rest  should  not  enjoy  their  pos- 
scrssions,  but  upon  condition  of  paying  an  annual  tribute,  which  should  con- 
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finu€  to  be  levied  till  such  time  as  the  whole  sums  taken  out  of  the  templt  ol 
Delphos  should  be  repaid.  Philip  did  not  forget  himself  on  this  occasion.  Af- 
ter he  had  subjected  the  rebellious  Phocaeans,  he  demanded  that  their  seat  in 
the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  which  they  had  been  declared  to  have  forfeit- 
ed, should  be  transferred  to  him.  The  Amphictyons,  the  instrument  of  whose 
vengeance  he  had  now  been,  were  afraid  of  refusing  him,  and  accordingly  ad- 
mitted him  a  member  of  their  body ;  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance 
to  him,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  and  of  very  dangerous  consequence  to  all 
the  rest  of  Greece.  They  also  gave  him  the  superintendence  of  the  Pythian 
games,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bceotians  and  Thessalians  ;  because  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  possessed  this  privilege  hitherto,  had  rendered  themselves  un- 
worthy of  it,  by  sharing  in  the  sacrilege  of  i.ie  Phocaeans. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Athens  of  the  treatment  which  the  Phocseans  had 
met  with,  the  former  perceived,  but  too  late,  the  \vrong  step  they  had  taken 
in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  and  in  abandoning 
themselves  blindly  to  the  vain  and  idle  promises  of  a  traitor  who  had  sold  his 
country.  Besides  the  shame  and  grief  with  which  they  were  seized,  for  hav- 
ing failed  in  their  obligations  with  the  Phocaeans,  they  found  that  they  had 
betrayed  their  own  interests  in  abandoning  their  allies.  For,  Philip,  by  pos- 
sessing himself  of  Phocis,  was  become  master  of  Thermopylae,  which  opened 
him  the  gates,  and  put  into  his  hands  the  keys  of  Greece.  The  Athenians, 
therefore,  alarmed  upon  their  own  account,  gave  orders  that  the  women  and 
children  should  be  brought  out  of  the  country  into  the  city  ;  that  the  walls 
should  be  repaired,  and  the  Piraeus  fortified,  in  order  to  put  themselves  in  a 
state  of  defence  in  case  of  an  invasion.* 

The  Athenians  had  no  sL^re  in  the  decree  by  which  Philip  had  been  admit- 
ted among  the  Amphictyons.  They,  perhaps,  had  absented  themselves  pur- 
posely, that  they  might  qot  authorize  it  by  their  presence  ;  or,  which  was 
more  probable,  Philip,  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles,  and  avoid  the  remo- 
rast  he  might  meet  with  in  the  execution  of  his  design,  assembled  such  of  the 
Amphictyons  only  as  were  entirely  at  his  devotion.  In  short,  he  conducted 
his  intrigue  so  very  artfully,  that  he  obtained  his  ends.  This  election  might 
be  disputed  as  clandestine  and  irregular ;  and,  therefore,  he  required  a  con- 
firmation of  it  by  the  people,  who,  as  members  of  that  body,  had  a  right  either 
to  reject  or  ratify  the  new  choice.  Athens  received  the  circular  invitation ; 
but,  in  an  assembly  ot  the  people,  which  was  called  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
Philip's  demand,  several  were  of  opinion,  that  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  it. 
Demosthenes,  however,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion  ;  and  though  he  did  not  ap- 
prove in  any  manner  of  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Philip,  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  infringe  it  in  the  present  juncture  ; 
since  that  could  not  be  done  without  stirring  up  against  the  Athenians,  both 
the  new  Amphictyon,  and  those  who  had  elected  him.  His  advice,  therefore, 
was,  that  they  should  not  expose  themselves  unseasonably  to  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  might  ensue,  in  case  of  their  determinate  refusal  to  con- 
sent to  the  almost  unanimous  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  ;  and  protested  that 
it  was  their  interest  to  submit,  for  fear  of  worse,  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
times  ;  that  is,  to  comply  with  what  it  Was  not  in  their  power  to  prevent.  This 
is  the  subject  of  the  discourse  of  Demosthenes,  entitled,  Oration  on  the  Peace 
We  may  reasonably  believe  that  his  advice  was  followed. 

SECTION  V. — PHILIP    EXTENDS  HIS  CONQUESTS  INTO  ILLYRIA  AND  THRACE 
•  CHARACTER  OF  PHOCION.       HIS  SUCCESS  AGAINST  PHILIP. 

After  Philip  had  settled  every  thir»g  relating  to  the  worship  of  the  god,  ami 
the  security  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  he  returned  into  Macedonia  with  greai 
glory,  and  the  reputation  of  a  religious  prince  and  an  intrepid  conqueror.J    Die- 

-*   Demost.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  312. 
t   A  C;<  rralivp  express  cfi,  from   the   name  of  a  worm  that  injures  the  bottoms  of  resselg,  and  Iber^bT 
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dorus  observes,  that  all  thise  who  had  shared  in  profaning-  and  plundering  th<v 
temple,  perished  miserably,  and  came  to  a  tragical  end.* 

Philip,  satisfied  that  he  had  opened  himseli  a  passage  into  Greece  by  his 
seizure  of  Thermopylae  ;  that  he  had  subjected  Phocis  ;  had  established  him- 
self one  of  the  judges  of  Greece,  by  his  new  dignity  of  Amphictyon  ;  and  that 
he  had  gained  the  esteem  and  applause  of  all  nations,  by  his  zeal  to  revenge 
the  honour  of  the  deity  ;  judged  very  prudently,  that  it  would  be  proper  for 
him  to  stop  his  career,  in  order  to  prevent  all  the  states  of  Greece  from  taking 
arms  against  him,  in  case  they  should  discover  too  soon  his  ambitious  riews 
with  regard  to  that  country.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  all  suspicion,  and 
to  sooth  the  disquietudes  which  arose  on  that  occasion,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  Illyria,  purposely  to  extend  his  frontiers  on  that  side,  and  to  keep  his 
troops  always  in  exercise  L7  some  new  expedition.! 

The  same  motive  prompted  him  afterwards  to  go  over  into  Thrace.  In  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  dispossessed  the  Athenians  of  several  strong 
places  in  that  country.  Philip  still  carried  on  his  conquests  there.  Suidas  in 
Ka?av  observes,  that  before  he  took  Olynthus,  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
thirt^^-two  cities  in  Chalcis,  which  is  part  of  Thrace.  Chersonesus  also  was 
situated  very  commodiously  for  him.  This  was  a  very  rich  peninsula,  in  which 
there  were  a  great  number  of  powerful  cities  and  fine  pasture  lands.  It  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  The  inhabitants  of  it  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Laceda^mon,  after  Lysander  had  destroyed  Athens', 
but  submitted  again  to  their  first  masters,  after  Conon,  the  son  of  Timotheus, 
had  reinstated  that  country.  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  then  dispossessed  the 
Athenians  of  Chersonesus  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  them  by  Cherso- 
bleptus,  son  of  Cotys,  who,  finding  himself  unable  to  defend  it  against  Philip, 
gave  it  up  to  them  the  fourth  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad ;  reserving,  however, 
to  himself  Cardia,  which  was  the  most  consiccrable  city  of  the  peninsula,  and 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  gate  and  entrance  of  it.|  After  Philip  had  deprived 
Chersoblpetus  of  his  kingdom,  which  happened  the  second  year  of  the  109th 
01ympiad,§  the  inhabitants  of  Cardia,  being  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  who  claimed  their  city,  which  formerly  belonged  to  them,  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  Philip,  who  did  not  fail  to  take  them  under  his  protection.il 

Diopithes,  principal  of  the  colony  which  the  Athenians  had  sent  into  Cher- 
sonesus, looking  upon  this  step  in  Philip  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  the  com- 
monwealth, without  waiting  for  an  order,  and  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  not 
be  disavowed,  marched  suddenly  into  the  dominions  of  that  prince  in  the  ma 
ritime  part  of  Thrace,  while  he  was  carrying  on  an  important  war  in  Upper 
Thrace  ;  plundered  them  before  he  had  time  to  return  and  make  head  against 
him  and  carried  off  a  rich  booty,  all  which  he  lodged  safe  in  Chersonesus. 
Philip,  not  being  able  to  revenge  himself  in  the  manner  he  could  have  wished, 
contented  himself  with  making  grie\ous  complaints  to  the  Athenians,  by  let- 
ters upon  that  account.  Such  as  received  pensions  from  him  in  Athens,  served 
him  but  too  effectusrlly.  These  venal  wretches  loudly  exclaimed  against  a 
conduct,  which,  if  not  prudent,  was  at  least  excusable.  They  declaimed 
against  Diopithes  ;  impeached  him  of  involving  the  state  in  war;  accused  him 
of  extortion  and  piracy  ;  insisted  upon  his  being  recalled,  and  pursued  his  con- 
demnation with  the  utmost  heat  and  violence. iT 

Demosthenes,  seeing  at  this  juncture  that  the  public  warfare  was  inseparable 
from  that  of  Diopithes,  undertook  his  defence,  which  is  the  subject  of  his  ora- 
tion on  Chersonesus.  This  Diopithes  was  father  to  Menander,  the  comic  poet- 
nhom  Terence  has  copied  so  faithfully. 

Diopithes  was  accused  of  oppressing  the  allies  by  his  unjust  exactions.  De 
mosthenes,  however,  laid  the  least  stress  on  this,  because  it  was  personal ;  he, 
'nevertheless,  pleaded  his  apology  from  the  example  of  all  the  generals,  to 

♦  Diod,  I  xvi.  p.  456.  t  Idem.  p.  463.  J  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  414. 
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whom  the  islands  and  cities  of  Asia  Minor  paid  certain  voluntary  contributions 
by  which  they  purchased  security  to  their  merchants,  and  procured  convoyf 
fcr  them  to  guard  them  against  the  pirates.  "  It  is  indeed  true,"  said  he, "'  that 
a  man  may  exercise  oppressions,  and  ransom  allies  very  unseasonably.  Bui 
in  this  case,  a  bare  decree,*  an  accusation  in  due  form,  a  galley  appointed  to 
bring  home  the  general  recalled  :  all  this  is  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  abuses. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  rhilip's  enterprises.  These  cannot  be  checked 
either  by  decrees  or  menaces  ;  and  nothing  will  do  this  eflfectually,  but  raising 
troops  and  fitting  out  galleys. 

"  Your  orators  cry  out  continually  to  you,  that  we  must  make  choice  either 
of  peace  or  war ;  but  Philip  does  not  leave  this  at  our  option,  he  who  is  daily 
meditating  some  new  enterprise  against  us.  And  can  we  doubt  that  it  was  he 
who  broke  the  peace,  unless  it  is  pretended,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  him,  as  long  as  he  shall  forbear  making  any  attempts  on  Attica  and 
the  Piraeus  ?  But  it  will  then  be  too  late  for  us  to  oppose  him  ;  and  it  is  now 
we  must  prepare  strong  barriers  against  his  ambitious  designs.  You  ought  to 
lay  it  down  as  a  certain  maxim,  Athenians,  that  it  is  you  he  aims  at ,  that  he 
considers  you  as  his  most  dangerous  enemies  ;  that  your  ruin  only  can  establish 
his  tranquillity,  and  secure  his  conquests  ;  and  that  whatever  he  is  now  pro- 
jecting, is  merely  with  the  view  of  falling  upon  you,  and  of  reducing  Athens 
to  a  state  of  subjection.  And  can  any  of  you  be  so  very  simple,  as  to  imagine 
that  Philip  is  so  desirous  of  obtaining  a  few  unimportant  towns  in  Thrace,  for 
what  other  name  can  we  bestow  on  those  he  now  attacks  ?  that  he  submits  to 
fatigues,  seasons,  and  dangers,  merely  for  the  sake  of  gaining  them  ;  but  that 
as  for  the  harbours,  the  arsenals,  the  galleys,  the  silver  mines,  and  the  im- 
mense revenues  of  the  Athenians,  he  regards  these  with  indifference  ;  does 
not  covet  them  in  the  least ;  but  will  suffer  you  to  remain  in  quiet  possession 
of  them  ? 

"  What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  all  that  has  been  said  ?  Why,  that 
so  far  from  disbanding  the  army  we  have  in  Thrace,  we  must  considerably  re 
inforce  and  strengthen  it  by  new  levies,  in  order  that,  as  Philip  has  always  one 
in  readiness  to  oppress  and  enslave  the  Greeks,  we,  on  our  side,  may  always 
have  one  on  foot  to  defend  and  preserve  them."  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  advice  of  Demosthenes  was  followed. 

The  same  year  that  this  oration  was  pronounced,  Arymbas,  king  of  Molos- 
sus,  or  Epirus,  died.  He  was  son  of  Alcetas,  and  had  a  brother  called  Neopto- 
lemus,  whose  daughter  Olympias  was  married  to  Philip.  This  Neoptolemus, 
by  the  influence  and  authority  of  his  son-in-law,  was  raised  so  high  as  to  share 
the  regal  power  with  his  elder  brother,  to  whom  only  it  lawfully  belonged.  This 
first  unjust  action  was  followed  by  a  greater.  For,  after  the  death  of  Arym- 
bas,! Philip  played  his  part  so  well,  either  by  his  intrigues,  or  his  menaces, 
that  the  Molossians  expelled  ^acidas,  son  and  lawful  successor  to  Arymbas, 
and  established  Alexander,  son  of  Neoptolemus,  sole  king  of  Epinis.  Th  s 
prince,  who  was  not  only  brother-in-law,  but  son-in-law  to  Philip,  whose  daugh- 
ter Cleopatra  he  had  married,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  sequel,  carried  hh. 
arms  into  Italy,  and  there  died.  After  this,  ^acidas  reascended  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  reigned  alone  in  Epirus,  and  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son, 
the  famous  Pyrrhus,  so  celebrated  in  Roman  history,  and  second  cousin  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  Alcetas  beine  grandfather  to  both  these  monarchs.J 
^  Philip,  after  his  expedition  into  lllyria  and  Thrace,  turned  his  views  towards 
Peloponnesus.  Terrible  commotions  prevailed  at  that  time  in  this  part  of 
Greece.  Lacedaemon  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  it,  Avith  no  other  right  than 
that  of  being  the  strongest.  Ai^os  and  Messene,  being  oppressed,  had  recourse 
to  Philip.  He  had  just  before  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Athenians,  who,  or 
the  faith  of  their  orators,  who  had  been  bribed  by  this  prince,  imagined  lu; 

*   It  was  called  JT;«t;i>.c,-. 
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iras  going  to  break  with  the  Thebans.  His  designs,  however,  were  so  far  trtyin 
that,  that  after  having  subdued  Phocis,  he  divided  the  conquest  with  them. 
The  Thebans  embraced  with  joy  the  favourable  opportunity  which  presented 
Itself,  of  opening  him  a  gate  through  which  he  might  pass  into  Peloponnesus, 
id  which  country,  the  inveterate  hatred  they  bore  to  Sparta,  made  them  fo- 
ment divisions  perpetually,  and  continue  the  war.  They,  therefore,  solicited 
Phil'ip  to  join  with  them,  the  Messenians  and  Argives,  in  order  to  humble, 
in  concert,  the  power  of  Lacedaemon.* 

This  prince  readily  came  into  an  alliance  which  suited  with  his  views.  He 
proposed  to  the  Amphictyons,  or  rather  dictated  to  them,  the  decree  which 
ordained  that  Lacedaemon  should  permit  Argos  and  Messene  to  enjoy  an  entire 
independence^.pursuant  to  the  tenor  of  a  treaty  lately  concluded  ;  and,  upon 
pretence  of  not  exposing  the  authority  of  the  states-general  of  Greece,  he  order- 
ed at  the  same  time,  a  lai^e  body  of  troops  to  march  that  way.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, being  justly  alarmed,  requested  the  Athenians  to  succour  them  ;  and 
by  an  embassy  pressed  earnestly  for  the  concluding  such  an  alliance  as  their 
common  safety  might  require.  The  several  powers,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
prevent  this  alliance  from  being  concluded,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
gain  their  ends.  Philip  represented,  by  his  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  that  it 
would  be  very  wrong  in  them  to  declare  war  against  him  ;  that  if  he  did  not 
break  with  the  Thebans,  his  not  doing  so  was  no  infraction  of  the  treaties  ;  that 
before  he  could  have  broken  his  word  in  this  particular,  he  must  first  have  given 
it ;  and  that  the  treaties  themselves  proved  manifestly,  that  he  had  not  made 
any  promise  to  that  purpose.  Philip  indeed  said  true,  with  regard  to  the  writ- 
ten articles  and  the  public  stipulations  ;  but  ^schines  had  made  this  promise 
verbally  in  his  name.  On  the  other  side,  the  ambassadors  of  Thebes,  of  Argos, 
a?id  Messene,  were  also  very  urgent  with  the  Athenians  ;  and  reproached  them 
with  having  already  secretly  favoured  the  Lacedaemonians  but  too  much,  who 
were  tl¥3  professed  enemies  of  the  Thebans,  and  the  tyrants  of  Peloponnesus. 

But  Demosthenes,  insensible  to  all  these  solicitations,  and  mindful  of  nothing 
but  the  real  interest  of  his  country,  ascended  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  enforce 
the  negotiations  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  reproached  the  Athenians,  ac- 
cording to  his  usuil  custom,  with  supineness  and  indolence.  He  exposed  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Philip,  v>'hich  he  still  pursued  ;  and  declared  that  they 
aimed  at  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  all  Greece.  "  You  excel,"  says  he  to 
them,  "  both  you  and  he,  in  ihat  circumstance  which  is  the  object  of  your  ap- 
plication and  your  cares.  You  speak  in  a  better  manner  than  he,  and  he  act.» 
better  than  you.  The  experictnce  of  the  past  ought  at  least  to  open  your  eyes 
and  make  you  more  suspicious  and  circumspect  with  regard  to  him  :  but  thij 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  lull  you  asleep.  At  this  time,  his  troops  are 
marching  towards  Peloponnesus  ;  he  is  sending  money  to  it,  and  his  arrival  ir 
person,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  is  expected  every  moment.  Do  you 
think  that  you  will  be  secure,,  after  he  shall  have  possessed  himself  of  the  ter- 
ritories around  you  ?  Art  has  invented,  for  the  security  of  cities,  various  me- 
thods  of  defence,  as  ramparts,  walls,  ditches,  and  the  like  works ;  but  nature 
surrounds  the  wise  with  a  common  bulwark,  which  covers  them  on  all  sides, 
and  provides  for  the  security  of  states.  What  is  this  bulwark  ?  It  is  diffidence." 
He  concluded  with  exhorting  the  Athenians  to  rouse  from  their  lethargy,  to 
send  immediate  succour  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and,  above  all,  to  punish  di- 
rectly all  such  domestic  traitors  as  had  deceived  the  people,  and  brought  their 
present  calamities  upon  them  by  spreading  false  reports,  and  employing  cap 
tious  assurances.! 

The  Athenians  and  Philip  did  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture  ;  whence  wc 
may  conjecture,  that  the  latter  delayed  his  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  in  ordpf 
tliat  be  might  not  have  too  many  enemies  upon  his  hands  at  the  same  time.  He 
did  not,  however,  sit  still,  but  turned  his  views  another  way.     Philip  had  a  long 
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time  considered  Eubcea  as  proper,  from  its  situation,  to  favour  the  dtsigne  be 
meditated  ag'ainst  Greece  ;  and,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  at- 
tempted to  possess  himself  of  it  He  indeed  set  every  engine  to  work  at  thaf 
time,  in  order  to  seize  upon  that  island,  which  he  called  (he  Shackles  of  Greece 
But  it  nearly  concerned  the  Athenians,  on  the  other  side,  not  to  suffer  it  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ;  especially  as  it  might  be  joined  to  the  conti 
nent  of  Attica  by  a  bridge.  But,  that  people,  according  to  their  usual  custom, 
continued  indolent,  while  Philip  pursued  his  conquests.  The  latter,  who  was 
continually  attentive  and  vigilant  over  his  interest,  endeavoured  to  carry  on  an 
intelligence  in  the  island,  and,  by  dint  of  presents,  bribed  those  who  had  the 
greatest  authority  in  it.  At  the  request  of  certain  of  the  inhabitants,  he  sent 
some  troops  privately  thither  ;  possessed  himself  of  several  stl^hg  places  ;  dis- 
mantled Porthmos,  a  very  important  fortress  in  Euboea,  and  established  tltree 
tyrants  or  kings  over  the  country.  He  also  seized  upon  Oreuin,  one  of  the 
strongest  cities  of  Eubcea,  the  fourth  part  of  which  it  possessed ;  and  esta- 
blished five  tyrants  over  it,  who  exercised  an  absolute  authority  there  in  his 
name.* 

Upon  this,  Plutarch  of  Eretria  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Athenians,  conjuring 
them  to  come  and  aeliver  that  island,  every  part  of  which  was  upon  the  point 
of  submitting  entirely  to  the  Macedonians.  The  Athenians,  upon  this,  sent 
some  troops  under  the  command  of  Phocion.t  That  general  had  already  ac- 
quired great  reputation,  and  will  have,  in  the  sequel,  a  great  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  He  had  studied  in  tt.^  aca- 
demy under  Plato,  and  afterwards  under  Xenocrates,  and  in  that  schoo^'  had 
formed  his  morals  and  his  life  upon  the  model  of  the  most  austere  virtue.  We 
are  told,  that  no  Athenian  ever  saw  him  laugh,  weep,  or  go  to  the  public  bat^Ss. 
Whenever  he  went  into  the  country,  or  was  in  the  army,  he  always  walked  bare- 
foot, and  without  a  cloak ,:]:  unless  the  weather  happened  to  be  insupportably 
cold  ;  so  that  the  soldiers  used  to  say,  laughing,  "  See  !  Phocion  has  got  his 
cloak  on  ;  it  is  a  sign  of  a  hard  winter."§ 

He  knew  that  eloquence  is  a  necessary  quality  in  a  statesman,  for  enabling 
him  to  execute  happily  the  great  designs  he  may  undertake  during  his  ad- 
ministration. He  therefore  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  attainment  of  it, 
and  with  great  success.  Persuaded  that  it  is  with  words  as  with  coins,  of  which 
the  most  esteemed  are  those  that  with  less  weight  have  most  intrinsic  value : 
Phocion  had  formed  himself  to  a  lively,  close,  concise  style,  which  expressed 
a  great  many  ideas  in  few  words.  Appearing  one  day  absent  in  an  assembly, 
where  he  was  preparing  to  speak,  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  it :  "  I  am  con- 
sidering," says  he,  "  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  retrench  any  part  of 
the  discourse  I  am  to  make."  He  was  a  strong  reasoner,  and  by  that  means 
carried  everything  against  the  most  sublime  eloquence  ;  which  made  Demos- 
thenes, who  had  often  experienced  this,  whenever  he  appeared  to  harangue 
the  public,  say,  "  There  is  the  axe  which  cuts  away  the  effects  of  my  words." 
One  would  imagine,  that  this  kind  of  eloquence  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  vulgar,  who  require  the  same  things  to  be  often  repeated,  and 
with  greater  extent,  in  order  to  their  being  the  more  intelligible.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  the  Athenians ;  lively,  penetrating,  and  lovers  of  a  hidden  sense, 
they  valued  themselves  upon  understanding  an  orator  athalf  a  word,  and  really 
understood  him.  Phocion  adapted  himself-to  their  taste,  and  in  this  point  sur- 
passed even  Demosthenes  ;  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Phocion,  observing  that  those  persons  who  at  this  time  were  concerned, in  the 
administration,  had  divided  it  into  militaiy  and  civil  ;  that  one  part,  as  Eubu- 
lus,  Aristophon,  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  and  Hyperides,  confined  themselvei^ 
merely  to  haranguing  the  people,  and  proposing  decrees  ;  that  the  other  part 
is  Diopithes,  Leosthenes,  and  Chares,  advanced  themselves  by  military  em- 
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pioyments  ,•  he  chose  rather  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Solon,  Aristities,  and  W  ■ 
rides,  who  had  known  how  to  unite  both  talents,  the  art  of  gover/irnent  wiJi 
military  valour.  While  he  was  in  employment,  peace  and  tranquillity  v\eie 
always  his  object,  as  being  the  e^d  of  every  wise  government ;  and  yet  he 
commanded  in  more  expeditions,  not  only  thar  e„  jhe  generals  of  his  time,  but 
even  than  all  his  predecessors.  He  was  honoured  with  the  supreme  command 
forty-iive  times,  without  having  once  asked  or  made  interest  for  it ;  and  fre- 
quently appointed  in  his  absence  to  command  the  armies.  The  world  was 
astonished,  that,  being  of  so  severe  a  turn  of  mind,  and  so  gi-eat  an  enemy  to 
flattery  of  every  kind,  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  a  manner,  to  fix  in  his  own  fa- 
vour the  natural  levity  and  inconstancy  of  the  Athenians,  though  he  frequently 
used  to  oppose,  veiy  strenuously,  their  will  and  caprice,  without  regard  to  their 
captiousness  and  delicacy.  The  idea  they  had  formed  to  themselves  of  his 
probity  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  extinguished  every  other  opinion  of  him ; 
and  that,  according  to  Plutarch,  generally  madt;  his  eloquence  so  efficacious 
and  triumphant. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  reader  this  idea  of  Phocion's  character, 
because  frequent  mention  will  be  made  of  him  hereafter.  It  v.as  to  him  the 
Athenians;  gave  the  command  of  the  forces  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  Plutarch  of 
Eretria.  Bui  this  traitor  repaid  his  benefactors  with  ingratitude,  set  up  the 
standard  against  them,  and  endeavoured  openly  to  repulse  the  very  army  he 
had  requested.  Phocion,  however,  was  not  at  a  loss  how  to  act  upon  this  un- 
foreseen perfidy ;  for  he  pursued  his  enterprise,  won  a  battle,  and  drove  Plu- 
tarch from  Eretria. 

After  this  great  success,  Phocion  returned  to  Athens  ;  but  he  was  no  sooner 
gone,  than  all  the  allies  regretted  the  absence  of  his  goodness  and  justice. 
Though  the  professed  enemy  of  every  kind  of  oppression  and  extortion,  he 
kiiew  how  to  insinuate  himself  artfully  into  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  he  made  others  fear  him,  he  had  the  rare  talent  of  making  them  love 
him  still  more.  He  one  day  made  Chabrias  a  fine  answer,  who  appointed  him 
to  go  with  ten  light  vessels  to  raise  the  tribute  which  certain  cities,  in  alliance 
with  Athens,  paid  every  year.  "To  what  purpose,"  says  he,  "is  such  a 
squadron  ?  Too  strong,  if  I  am  only  to  visit  allies  ;  but  too  weak,  if  I  am  to 
tight  enemies."  The  Athenians  knew  very  well,  by  the  consequences,  the 
signal  service  which  Phocion's  great  capacity,  valour,  and  experience,  had 
done  them  in  the  expedition  of  Eubcea.  For  Molossus,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  who  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  troops  after  that  general,  was 
so  unsuccessful,  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Philip,  who  did  not  lay  aside  the  design  he  had  formed  oi  conquering  all 
Greece,  changed  the  attack,  and  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  distressing  Athens 
another  way.  He  knew  that  this  city,  from  the  barrenness  of  Attica,  stood  in 
greater  want  of  foreign  corn  than  any  other.  To  dispose  at  discretion  of  their 
transports,  and  by  that  means  starve  Athens,  he  marched  towards  Thrace, 
from  whence  that  city  imported  the  greatest  part  of  its  provisions,  with  an  in- 
tention to  besiege  Perinthus  and  Byzantium.  To  keep  his  kingdom  in  obe- 
dience during  his  absence,  he  left  his  son  Alexander  in  it,  with  sovere  gn  au- 
thority, though  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old.  This  young  prince  gave,  even 
at  that  time,  some  proofs  of  his  courage  ;  having  defeated  certain  neighbour- 
ing states,  subject  to  Macedon,  who  had  considered  the  king's  absence  as  a 
very  proper  time  for  executing  the  design  they  had  formed  of  revolting.  This 
happy  success  of  Alexander's  first  expedition  was  highly  agreeable  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  of  what  might  be  expected  from  him 
But  fearing,  that  allured  by  this  dangerous  bait,  he  should  abandon  himse  i 
inconsiderately  to  his  vivacity  and  fire,  he  sent  for  him,  in  order  to  become  his 
master,  and  instruct  him  in  person  in  the  art  of  war.* 

Demosthenes  still  contmued  his  invectives  against  the  indolence  of  the  Athlb> 
iiians,  whom  nothing  could  rouse  from  their  lethargy  ;  and  also  against  the  avau 
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rice  of  the  orators,  who,  bribed  by  Philip,  amused  the  people  upon  tlie  spe- 
cious pretence  of  a  peace  he  had  sworn  to,  and  yet  violated  openly  every  day, 
by  the  enterprises  he  formed  against  the  commonwealth  This  is  the  subject 
of  his  orations,  called  the  Philippics. 

"  Whence  comes  it,"  says  he,  "  that  a\l  the  Greeks  formerly  panted  so 
strongly  after  liberty,  and  now  run  so  eagerly  into  servitude  ?  The  reason  is, 
■ecause  there  prevailed  at  that  time  among  the  people  what  prevails  no  longei 
among  us  ;  that  which  triumphed  over  the  riches  of  the  Persians  ;  which  main- 
tained the  freedom  of  Greece  ;  which  never  acted  inconsistently  on  any  occa- 
f-ion,  either  by  sea  or  by  land ;  but,  which  being  now  extinguished  in  every 
heart,  has  entirely  ruined  our  affairs,  and  subverted  the  constitution  of  Greece. 
It  is  that  common  hatred,  that  generaJ  detestation,  in  which  they  held  every 
person  who  had  a  soul  abject  enough  to  sell  himself  to  any  man  who  desireo 
either  to  enslave,  or  even  corrupt  Greece.  In  those  times,  to  accept  of  a 
present  was  a  capital  crime,  which  never  failed  of  being  punished  with  death. 
Neither  their  orators  nor  their  generals  exercised  the  scandalous  traffic,  now 
become  so  common  in  Athens,  where  a  price  is  set  upon  every  thing,  and  where 
all  things  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.* 

"  In  those  happy  times,  the  Greeks  lived  in  perfect  union,  founded  on  the 
love  of  the  public  good,  and  the  desire  of  preserving  and  defending  the  com- 
mon liberty.  But  in  this  age,  the  states  abandon  one  another,  and  give  them- 
selves up  to  reciprocal  distrusts  and  jealousies.  All  of  them  without  exception, 
Argives,  Thebans,  Corinthians,  Lacedaemonians,  Arcadians,  and  ourselves  no 
less  than  others ;  all  form  a  separate  interest ;  and  it  is  this  that  renders  the 
common  enemy  so  powerful.! 

"  The  safety  of  Greece  consists  therefore  in  our  uniting  together  against  this 
common  enemy,  if  that  be  possible.  But  at  least,  as  to  what  concerns  *?ach  of 
us  in  particular,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  this  incontestible  maxim,  that 
Philip  attacks  you  actually  at  this  time  ;  that  he  has  infringed  the  peace  ;  that 
by  seizing  upon  all  the  fortresses  around  you,  he  opens  and  prepares  the  way 
for  attacking  you  yourselves  ;  and  that  he  considers  us  as  his  mortal  enemies, 
because  he  knows  that  we  only  are  able  to  oppose  the  ambitious  designs  he 
entertains  of  grasping  universal  power.J 

"  These  consequently  we  must  oppose  with  all  imaginable  vigour;  and  for 
that  purpose  must  ship  off,  without  loss  of  time,  the  necessary  aids  for  Cher- 
sonesus  and  Byzantium  ;  you  must  provide  instantly  whatever  necessaries  your 
generals  may  require  ;  in  fine,  you  must  concert  together  on  such  means  as  are 
most  proper  to  save  Greece,  which  is  now  threatened  with  the  utmost  danger.§ 
Though  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  O  Athenians !  should  bow  their  necks  to 
the  yoke,  yet  you  ought  to  persist  in  fighting  always  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 
After  such  preparations,  made  in  presence  of  all  Greece,  let  us  excite  all  other 
states  to  second  us  ;  let  us  acquaint  every  people  with  our  resolutions,  and  send 
ambassadors  to  Peloponnesus,  Rhodes,  Chio,  and  especially  to  the  king  of 
Persia  ;  for  it  is  his  interest,  as  well  as  ours,  to  check  the  career  of  that  man."l| 

It  will  be  found  that  the  advice  of  Demosthenes  was  folloned  almost  exactly. 
At  the  time  he  Avas  declaiming  in  this  manner,  Philip  was  marching  towards 
Chersonesus.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Thrace.  The  Athenians  having  prepared  a  body  of  troops  to 
•iicjour  that  place,  the  orators  prevailed  so  far  by  their  speeches,  that  Charci 
\\  lis  appointed  commander  of  the  fleet. If  This  general  was  universally  de- 
spised,  for  his  manners,  oppressions,  and  mean  capacity  ;  but  interest  and 
credit  supplied  the  place  of  merit  on  this  occasion,  and  faction  prevailed  over 
the  counsels  of  the  most  prudent  and  virtuous  men,  as  happens  but  too  often. 
The  success  answered  the  rashness  of  the  choice  which  had  been  made  :  but 
what  could  be  expected  from  a  general,  whose  abilities  were  as  mean  as  his 
voluptuousness  was  great ;  who  took  along  with  him,  in  his  militaiy  expedi- 
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tions,  a  band  of  musicians,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  who  were  in  his  pay 
H'hich  was  levied  out  of  the  monies  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  fleet !  ip 
short,  tlie  cities  themselves,  to  whose  succour  he  was  sent,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  come  into  their  harbours  ;  so  that,  his  fidelity  being  universally  suspected, 
he  was  obliged  to  sail  from  coast  to  coast,  buying  the  allie?,  and  contemned  by 
the  enemy.* 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Perinthus  with  great 
vigour.  He  had  thirty  thousand  chosen  troops,  and  military  engines  of  all 
kinds  without  number.  He  had  raised  towers  eighty  cubits  high,  which  far 
exceeded  those  of  the  Perinthians.  He  therefore  had  a  great  advantage  in 
battering  their  walls.  On  one  side  he  shook  the  foundations  of  them  by  sub- 
terraneous mines ;  and  on  the  other,  he  beat  down  whole  angles  of  it  with  his 
battering-rams  :  nor  did  the  besieged  make  a  less  vigorous  resistance;  for  as 
soon  as  one  breach  was  made,  Philip  was  surprised  to  see  another  wall  behind 
it,  just  raised.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  sent  them  all  the  succours  ne- 
cessary. The  Asiatic  satraps,  or  governors,  by  the  king  of  Persia's  order, 
whose  assistance  we  observed,  the  Athenians  had  requested,  likewise  threw 
forces  into  the  place.  Philip,  in  order  to  deprive  the  besieged  of  the  succours 
the  Byzantines  gave  them,  went  in  person  to  form  the  siege  of  that  importnnt 
city,  leaving  his  army  to  carry  on  that  of  Perinthus.t 

He  was  desirous  to  appear,  in  outward  show,  very  scrupulous  of  giving  un)- 
brage  to  the  Athenians,  whose  power  he  dreaded,  and  whom  he  endeavoured 
to  amuf^e  with  fine  words.  At  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  Philip,  by  way  of 
precaution  against  their  disgust  of  his  measures,  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  in  whicli 
he  endeavoured  to  take  off  the  edge  of  their  resentment,  by  reproaching  them 
in  trje  strongest  terms,  for  their  infraction  of  the  several  treaties,  which  he 
iDoasted  he  had  observed  very  religiously  ;  this  piece  he  interspersed  very  art- 
fully, for  he  was  a  great  master  of  eloquence,  with  such  complaints  and  mena- 
ces, as  were  best  calculated  to  restrain  mankind,  eitlier  from  a  principle  of  fear 
or  shame.  This  letter  is  a  master-piece  in  the  original.  A  majestic  and  per- 
suasive vivacity  shines  in  every  part  of  it ;  a  strength  and  justness  of  reason- 
ing Sustained  throughout ;  a  plain  and  unaffected  declaration  of  facts,  each  of 
vmich  is  followed  by  its  natural  consequence  ;  a  delicate  irony  ;  in  fine,  that 
noble  and  concise  style  so  proper  for  crowned  heads.  We  might  here  very 
justly  apply  to  Philip  what  was  said  of  Caesar,  "  Thai  he  handled  the  pen  as 
well  as  he  did  the  £word."J 

This  letter  is  so  long,  and  besides  is  filled  with  so  great  a  number  of  private 
facts,  though  each  of  these  are  important,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  being  re- 
duced to  extracts,  or  to  have  a  connected  abridgment  made  of  it.  I  shall 
therefore  cite  but  one  passage,  by  which  the  reader  may  form  a  judgment  of 
the  rest. 

"  At  the  time  of  your  most  open  ruptures,"  says  Philip  to  the  Athenians, 
"  you  went  no  farther  than  to  fit  out  privateers  against  me  ;  to  seize  and  sell 
the  merchants  that  came  to  trade  in  my  dominions  ;  to  favour  any  party  that 
opposed  my  measures  ;  and  to  infest  the  places  subject  to  me  ^)y  your  hostili- 
ties :  but  now  you  carry  hatred  and  injustice  to  such  prodigious  lengths,  as  even 
to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Persian  king,  in  order  to  excite  him  to  declare  war 
against  me.  This  must  appear  a  most  astonishing  circumstance  ;  for  before  lie 
had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  you  had  resolved,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  in  case  he  should  attempt  any  new  enterprise,  yoti 
then  would  invite  me,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  to  unite  our  i  iycvs 
against  him.  And  yet,  at  this  time  you  carry  your  hatred  to  such  a  height,  as 
to  negotiate  an  allia'nce  with  him  against  me.  I  have  been  told,  that  formerly 
your  fathers  imputed  to  Pisistratus,  as  an  unpardonable  crime,  his  having  re- 
quested the  succour  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,  and  non  you  do  not 
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blush  to  commii  a  thing  which  you  were  perpetually  condemning  '*^  the  pewri 
of  your  tyrants.'' 

Philip's  letter  did  him  as  much  service  as  a  g-ood  manifcsJo,  and  gave  h,* 
pensioners  in  Athens  a  fine  opportunity  of  justifying  him  to  ^he  people,  who 
were  very  desirous  of  freeing  themselves  of  political  inquietudes  ;  and  greater 
enemies  to  expense  and  labour,  than  to  usurpation  and  tyranny.  The  bound 
(ess  ambition  of  Philip,  and  the  eloquent  zeal  of  Demosthenes,  were  perpetu 
ally  clashing.  There  was  neither  a  peace  nor  a  truce  between  theni.  The 
one  covered  very  industriously,  with  a  specious  pretence,  his  enterprises  and 
infractions  of  treaty  ;  and  the  other  endeavoured  as  strongly  to  reveal  the  true 
motives  of  them  to  a  people,  whose  resolutions  had  a  grea-t  influence  with  re- 
spect to  the  fate  of  Greece.  On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  was  sensible  ho^v 
vastly  necessary  it  was  to  erase,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  first  impressions  which 
the  perusal  of  this  letter  might  make  on  the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  Accord* 
ingly,  that  zealous  patriot  immediately  ascended  the  tribunal.  He  at  first  spoke 
with  bold  affirmation,  which  is  often  more  than  half,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
proof  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  He  affixed  to  the  heavy  complaints  of 
Philip  the  idea  of  an  express  declaration  of  war  ;  then,  to  animate  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, to  fill  them  with  confidence  in  the  resolution  with  which  he  inspired  them, 
he- assured  them,  that  all  things  portended  the  ruin  of  Philip  ;  gods,  Greek?, 
Persians,  Macedonians,  and  even  Philip  himself.  Demosthenes  did  not  ob- 
serve, in  this  harangue,  the  exact  rules  of  refutation ;  he  avoided  contesting 
facts,  which  might  have  been  disadvantageous,  so  happily  had  Philip  disposed 
them,  and  so  well  had  he  supported  them  by  proofs  that  seemed  unanswerable. 

The  conclusion  which  this  orator  draws  from  all  his  arguments  is  this  •  "  Con- 
vinced by  these  truths,  Athenians !  and  strongly  persuaded  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  affirm  that  we  enjoy  peace,  for  Philip  has  nov/  declared 
tvar  against  us  by  this  letter,  and  has  long  done  the  same  by  his  conduct,  you 
ought  not  to  spare  either  the  public  treasure,  or  the  possessions  of  private  per- 
sons ;  but,  when  occasion  shall  require,  hasten  to  your  respective  standards, 
and  set  abler  generals  at  your  head  than  those  you  have  hitherto  employed. 
For  no  one  among  you  ought  to  imagine,  that  the  same  men,  who  have  ruined 
your  affairs,  will  be  able  to  restore  them  to  their  former  happy  situation.  Think 
how  infamoMS  it  is,  that  a  man  from  Macedon  should  contemn  dangers  to  such 
a  degree,  that,  merely  to  aggrandize  his  empire,  he  should  rush  into  the  midst 
of  combats,  and  return  from  battle  covered  with  wounds  ;  and  that  Athenians, 
rrhose  hereditary  right  is  to  obey  no  man,  but  to  impose  la^vs  on  others  by  tlie 
sword  ;  that  Athenians,  merely  through  dejection  of  spirit  and  indolence,  siiou'd 
degenerate  from  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  abandon  the  interest  of  their 
country."* 

At  the  very  time  they  were  examining  this  affair,  news  was  brought  of  thy 
shameful  reception  Chares  had  met  with  from  the  allies,  which  raised  a  gtno- 
ral  murmur  among  the  tVtople,  who  now,  fired  with  indignation,  greatly  re- 
pented having  sent  aid  to  the  Byzantines.  Phocion  then  rose  up  and  told  t!ie 
people,  "  that  they  ought  not  to  be  exasperated  at  the  diffidence  of  the  al]i(-s, 
but  at  the  conduct  of  the  generals  who  had  occasioned  it.  For  they  are  the 
persons,"  continued  he,  "  who  render  you  odious  and  formidable  even  to  those 
who  cannot  save  themselves  from  destruction  without  your  assistance."  And 
indeed  Chares,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  a  general  without  valour  or 
military  knowledge.  His  whole  merit  consisted  in  having  gained  a  great  as- 
cendant over  the  people  by  the  haughty  and  bold  air  he  assumed.  His  pre- 
•umption  concealed  his  incapacity  from  himself;  and  a  sordid  principle  of 
Eivarice  made  him  commit  as  many  blunders  as  enterprises. 

The  people,  struck  with  this  discourse,  immediately  changed  tiieir  oT)inion. 
and  appointed  Phocion  himself  to  command  a  body  of  fresh  troops,  \vi  (•nier  to 
fuccour  the  allies  upon  (!io  Hfdlespont.      This  choice  contribute'!  -!  -'v  to 
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ti?«>  preservation  of  Byzantium.*  Phocion  had  already  acquired  great  reouta- 
IJun,  not  only  for  his  valour  and  ability  in  the  art  of  war,  but  much  more  for 
his  probity  and  disinterestedness.  The  Byzantines,  on  his  arrival,  opened  their 
e:ates  to  him  with  joy,  and  lodged  his  soldiers  in  their  houses,  as  their  own  bro- 
tliers  and  children.  The  Athenian  officers  and  soldiers,  struck  with  the  conh 
dence  reposed  in  them,  behaved  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  modesty,  and 
'.vere  entirely  irreproachable  in  their  conduct.  Nor  were  they  less  admired  for 
their  courage  ;  and  in  all  the  attacks  they  sustained,  discovered  the  utmost  in- 
trepidity, which  danger  seemed  only  to  improve.  Phocion's  prudence,  se- 
conded by  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  soon.forced  Philip  to  abandon  his  design 
upon  Byzantium  and  Perinthus.  He  was  driven  out  of  the  Hellespont.  whi':h 
diminished  very  much  his  fame  and  glory,  for  he  hitherto  had  been  thought 
not  only  invincible,  but  irresistible.  Phocion  took  some  of  his  ships,  recovered 
many  fortresses  which  he  had  garrisoned,  and  having  made  several  descents 
into  dilTerent  parts  of  his  territories,  he  plundered  all  the  open  country,  till  a 
body  of  forces  assembling  to  check  his  progress,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  after 
having  been  wounded. j 

The  Byzantines  and  Perinthians  testified  their  gratitude  to  the  people  of 
Athens,  by  a  very  honourable  decree,  preserved  by  E^emosthenes  in  one  of  his 
orations,  the  substance  of  which  I  shall  repeat  here.  '"■  Under  Bosphoricus.the 
pontiff,  Damagetus,!  after  having  desired  leave  of  the  senate  to  speak,  said  in 
a  full  assembly ,-that  as  in  tin>es  past  the  continual  benevolence  of  the  people  of 
Athens  towards  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  united  by  alliance  and  theircom- 
mon  origin,  has  never  failed  upon  any  occasion ;  that  this  benevolence,  so  often 
signalized,  has  lately  displayed  itself,  when  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  had  taken 
up  arms  to  destroy  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  battered  our  walls,  burned  our 
countr}^,  cut  do^vn  our  forests  ;  that  in  a  season  of  so  great  calamit}^,  this  bene- 
ficent people  succoured  us  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  furnished 
with  provisions,  arms,  and  forces  ;  that  they  have  saved  us  from  the  greatest  dan- 
gers ;  in  fine,  that  they  have  restored  us  to  the  quiet  possession  of  our  government, 
our  laws  and  our  tombs  ;  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians  allow,  by  decree,  the 
Athenians  to  settk  in  the  countries  belonging  to  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  ;  to 
jnarry  in  them,  to  purchase  lands,  and  to  enjoy  sll  the  prerogatives  of  citizens  ; 
they  also  grant  them  a  distinguished  place  at  public  shows,  and  the  right  of 
sitting  both  in  the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  next  to  the  pontiffs  ; 
and  also,  that  every  Athenian  who  shall  think  proper  to  settle  in  either  ot  the 
two  cities  al)ove  mentioned,  shall  be  exempted  from  taxes  of  any  kind ;  that 
in  the  harbours,  three  statues  of  sixteen  cubits  each  shall  be  set  up,  which  sta- 
tues shall  represent  the  people  of  Athens  crowned  by  those  of  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus  ;  and  besides,  that  presents  shall  be  sent  to  the  four  solemn  games  of 
Greece,  and  that  the  crown  we  have  decreed  to  the  Athenians,  shall  there  be 
proclaimed  ;  so  that  the  same  ceremony  may  inform  all  the  Greeks,  of  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Perinthians  and  Byzan 
dnes."§ 

The  inhabitants  of  Chersonesus  made  a  like  decree,  the  tenor  of  which  ifs  as 
follows  :  "  Among  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Chersonesus,  the  people  of  Sestos. 
of  ^lia,of  Madytis,  and  of  Alopeconnesus,  decree  to  the  people  and  senate  ot 
Athens,  a  crown  of  gold  of  sixty  talents  ;  and  erect  two  altars,  the  one  to  tl.e 
goddess  of  gratitude,  and  the  other  to  the  Athenians,  for  having,  by  the  mo>l 
glorious  of  all  benefactions,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Philip  the  people  of  Cher- 
sonesus, and  restored  them  to  the  possession  of  their  country,  their  laws,  their 
liberty,  and  their  temples  :  an  act  of  beneficence,  which  they  shall  fix  eternally 
in  their  memories,  and  never  cease  to  acknowledge  to  the  utmost  of  their  pow- 
er.   All  which  they  have  resolved  in  full  senate." 

Philip,  after  having  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  marched 
against  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  from  whom  he  had  received  some  personal 
cause  of  discontent,  and  took  his  son  with  him  in  this  expedition.     Though  the 
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Scythians  Imd  a  very  numerous  army,  \\e  defeated  them  without  any  diflficulty 
ITe  o:ot  a  verj'  g'reat  booty,  which  consisted  not  in  gold  or  silver,  the  use  anti 
•aliie  of  v,-!iich  the  Scythians  were  not  as  yet  so  unhappy  asjo  know  ;  but  in 
.'  .(tie,  in  horses,  and  a  great  number  of  women  and  children.* 

At  his  return  from  Scythia,  the  Triballi,  a  people  of  Mcr-sia,  disputed  the 
^:iss  with  him,  laying  claim  to  part  of  the  plunder  he  was  cariying  off.  Phi- 
lip was  forced  to  come  to  a  battle,  and  a  very  bloody  one  was  fought,  in  whicii 
great  numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides.  The  king  himself  was  wound-^d  in 
the  thigh,  and  with  the  same  thrust  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  Alexan- 
der flew  to  his  father's  aid,  and  covering  him  with  his  shield,  killed  or  put  to 
flight  all  who  attacked  him. 

SECTION  VI. — PHILIP  APPOINTED  GENERALISSIMO  OF  THE  GREEKS.      THE 

ATHENIANS  AND  THEBANS  UNITE  AGAINST  HIM.      HE  GAINS 

A  BATTLE  AT  CH^RONEA. 

The  Athenians  had  considered  the  siege  of  Byzantium  as  an  absolute  rup- 
ture, and  an  open  declaration  of  war.  The  kip-g  of  Macedon,  who  was  ap- 
prehensive of  the  consequences  of  it,  and  dreaded  very  much  the  power  of 
the  Athenians,  whose  hatred  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  made  overtures  of 
peace,  in  order  to  soften  their  resentments.  Pnocion,  little  suspicious,  and  ap- 
prehensive of  the  uncertainty  of  military  events,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  accept  his  offers.  But  Demosthenes,  who  had  studied  more  than 
Phocion  the  genius  and  character  of  Philip,  and  was  persuaded  that,  acco^  ling 
to  his  usual  custom,  his  only  view  was  to  amuse  and  impose  upon  the  Athe- 
nians, prevented  their  listening  to  his  pacific  proposals.! 

It  was  very  much  the  interest  of  this  prince  to  terminate  immediately  a  n^N, 
which  gave  him  great  cause  of  disquiet,  and  particularly^  distressed  him  b} 
the  frequent  depredations  of  the  Athenian  privateers,  who  infested  th<;  sea  bor- 
dering upon  his  dominions.  They  entirely  interrupted  all  commerce,  anJ 
prevented  his  subjects  from  exporting  any  of  the  products  of  Macedonia  into 
other  countries  ;  or  foreigners  from  importing  into  his  kingdom  the  necessary 
supplies  of  merchandize.  Philip  was  sensible  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  free  himself  from  the  inconveniences  at- 
tending it,  but  by  exciting  the  Thessalians  and  Thebans  to  a  rupture  with. 
Athens.  He  could  not  yet  attack  that  city  with  any  advantage,  either  by  sea 
or  land.  His  naval  forces  were  at  this  time  inferior  to  those  of  that  republic  ; 
and  the  passage  by  land  to  Attica  Avould  be  shut  against  him ,  as  long  as  the  Thes- 
salians  should  refuse  to  join  him,  and  the  Thebans  should  oppose  his  passage. 
If,  with  the  view  of  prompting  them  to  declare  war  against  Athens,  he  should 
ascribe  no  other  motive  for  it  than  his  private  enmity,  he  was  very  sensioJe 
that  it  w^ould  have  no  effect  with  either  of  the  states  :  but  that  in  case  he  could 
once  prevail  with  them  to  appoint  him  their  chief,  upon  the  specious  pretence 
of  espousing  their  common  cause  he  then  hoped  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to 
make  them  acquiesce  with  his  desires,  either  by  persuasion  or  deceit.| 

This  was  his  aim,  the  smallest  indications  of  which,  it  highly  concerned  hirn 
to  conceal,  in  order  not  to  give  the  least  opportunity  for  anyone  to  suspect  the 
design  he  meditated.  In  every  city  he  retained  pensioners,  who  sent  him  no- 
tice of  whatever  passed,  and  by  that  means  were  of  great  use  to  him,  and 
were  accordingly  well  paid.  By  their  machinations,  he  raised  divisions  among 
the  Ozolae  of  Locris,  otherwise  called  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  from  tljeir 
capita^  city  :  their  countiy  was  situated  between  jEtolia  and  Phocis  ;  and  they 
were  accused  of  having  profaned  a  spot  of  sacred  ground,  by  ploughing  up 
the  Cirihaean  field,  which  lay  very  near  the  temple  of  Delphos.  The  reader 
has  seen  that  a  like  cause  of  complaint  occasioned  the  first  sacred  v/ar.  The 
affair  was  to  be  heard  before  the  Amphyctions.  Had  Philip  employed  in  hia 
o\^n  favour  any  known  or  suspicious  agent,  he  plainly  saw  that  the  Thebans 
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ftnd  the  Thessalians  would  infallibly  suspect  his  design,  in  which  case  all  par- 
lies would  not  fail  to  stand  upon  their  guard. 

But  Philip  acted  more  artfully,  by  carrying  on  his  designs  by  unknown  per- 
sons, which  entirely  prevented  their  taking  air.  By  the  assiduity  of  his  pen- 
sioners in  Athens,  he  had  caused  jEschines,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  him 
to  be  appointed  one  of  the  Pylagori,  (persons  who  were  sent  by  the  several 
Greek  cities  to  the  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons.)  The  instant  he  was  admit- 
ted to  that  body,  he  acted  the  more  effectually  in  favour  of  Philip  ;  as  a  citizen 
of  Athens,  which  had  declared  openly  against  this  prince,  was  less  suspected. 
Upon  his  remonstrances,  a  descent  was  appointed,  in  order  to  visit  the  spot  of 
/ground,  of  which  the  Amphissians  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  lawful 
possessors  ;  but  which  they  now  were  accused  of  usurping,  by  a  most  sacrile- 
gious act. 

While  the  Amphictyons  were  visiting  the  spot  of  ground  in  question,  the  Lo- 
crians  fell  upon  them  unawares,  poured  in  a  shower  of  darts,  and  obliged  them 
to  fly.  So  open  an  outrage  drew  resentment  and  war  upon  these  Xocrians. 
Cottyphus,  one  of  the  Amphictyons,  took  the  field  with  the  army  intended  to 
punish  the  rebels  ;  but,  few  assembling  at  the  rendezvous,  the  army  retired 
without  acting.  In  the  ibllowing  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons,  the  affair  was 
debated  very  seriously.  It  was  there  Jilschines  exerted  all  his  eloquence,  and, 
by  a  studied  oration,  proved  to  the  deputies,  or  representatives,  that  they  must 
either  assess  themselves  to  support  foreign  soldiers,  and  punish  the  rebels,  or 
elect  Philip  for  their  general.  The  deputies,  to  save  their  commonwealth  the 
expense,  and  secure  them  from  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  war,  resolved  on 
the  latter.  Upon  which,  by  a  public  decree,  "  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  who,  in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the  Amphictyons,  implored 
his  assistance  ;  besought  him  not  to  neglect  the  cause  of  that  god,  whom  the 
impious  Amphissians  made  their  sport ;  and  inforni-'^d  him,  that  for  this  pur- 
pose, all  the  Greeks,  of  the  coun  :  I  of  the  Amphictyons,  elected  him  for  theii 
general,  with  full  power  to  act  as  he  might  think  pioper.  ' 

This  was  the  honour  tc  nhich  Philip  had  long  aspired,  the  object  of  all  his 
views,  and  purpose  of  all  the  engines  he  had  set  at  work  till  that  time.  He 
therefore  did  not  lose  a  mom.ent,  but  immediately  assembled  his  forces,  and 
marched  by  a  feint,  towards  the  Cirrha^:an  field  ;  forgetting  now  both  the  Cir- 
rhaeans  andLocrians,  who  had  only  served  as  a  specious  pretext  for  his  journey, 
and  for  whom  he  had  not  the  least  regard  ;  he  possessed  himself  of  Elatsea, 
the  greatest  city  in  Phocis,  standing  on  the  river  Cephissus,  and  the  most  hap- 
pily  situated  fr  ^  the  design  he  meditated,  of  awing  the  Thebans,  who  now  Lc^ 
gan  to  open  their  ej^es,  and  to  perceive  the  danger  they  were  in. 

This  news  being  brought  to  Athens  in  the  evening,  spread  a  terror  through 
every  part  of  it.  The  next  morning,  an  assembly  was  summoned,  when  the 
herald,  as  was  the  usual  custom,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "Who  among  you 
will  ascend  the  tribunal  ?"  However,  no  person  appeared  for  that  purpose ;  upon 
which  he  repeated  the  invitation  several  times,  but  still  no  one  rose  up,thoug:h 
all  the  generals  and  orators  were  present ;  and  although  the  common  voice  of 
the  country,  with  repeated  cries,  conjured  somebody  to  propose  a  salutary 
■.ounsel  ;  "  for,"  says  Demosthenes,  from  whom  these  particulars  are  taken, 
•  whenever  the  voice  of  the  herald  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  laws,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  voice  of  the  country."  During  this  general  silence,  oc- 
casioned by  the  universal  alarm  with  which  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  were 
seized,  Demosthenes,  animated  at  the  sight  of  the  grreat  danger  his  fellow  citi- 
zens were  in,  ascended  the  tribunal  for  harangues,  and  endeavoured  to  revive 
the  drooping  Athenians,  and  inspire  them  Avith  sentiments  suitable  to  the  ]jre- 
ient  conjuncture,  and  the  necessities  of  the  state.  Excelling  equally  in  politics 
;ind  eloquence,  by  the  extent  of  his  superior  genius,  he  im.mcdiately  advised 
Ihem  of  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  Athenians  to  do  both  at  hom.e  and  abroad, 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.* 
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The  people  of  Atliens  wei-f.  under  a  double  error  with  regard  to  the  Thebans, 
which  he  therefore  endeavouied  to  sliow.  They  imagined  that  people  to  be 
fnviolably  attached,  both  from  interest  and  inclination,  to  PhiHp  ;  but  he  proved 
to  them,  that  the  majority  of  the  Thebans  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  de- 
clare  against  that  monarch  ;  and  that  the  conquest  of  Elataea  had  apprised  them 
of  what  they  were  to  expect  from  him.  On  the  other  side,  they  looked  upon 
the  Thebans  as  their  most  ancient  and  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  therefore 
could  not  prevail  with  themselves  to  afford  them  the  least  aid  in  the  extreme 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  there  had 
always  been  a  declared  enmity  between  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  which 
rose  so  high,  that  Pindar  was  sentenced  by  the  Thebans  to  pay  a  considerable 
fine,  for  having  applauded  the  city  of  Athens  in  one  of  his  poems.*  Demos- 
tiienes,  notwithstanding  that  prejudice  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  yet  declared  in  their  favour ;  and  proved  to  the  Athenians,  that 
their  own  interest  was  at  stake  ;  and  that  they  could  not  please  Philip  more 
than  in  leaving  Thebes  to  his  mercy,  the  ruin  of  which  would  open  him  a  free 
passage  to  Athens. 

Demosthenes  afterwards  discovered  to  them  the  views  of  Philip  in  taking 
that  city.  "  What  then  is  his  design,  and  wherefore  did  he  possess  himself  w 
Elataea  ?  He  is  desirous,  on  one  side,  to  encourage  those  of  his  faction  in  Thebes, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  greater  boldness,  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
my, and  advancing  his  power  and  forces  around  that  city.  On  the  other  side, 
he  would  strike  unexpectedly  the  opposite  faction,  and  stun  them  in  such  a 
manner,  as  may  enable  him  to  get  the  better  of  the  other  by  terror  or  force." 
*'  Philip,"  says  he,  "  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  you  ought  to  act,  by  the 
example  he  himself  sets  you.  Assemble,  under  Eleusis,  a  body  of  Atheniarjs 
of  an  age  fit  for  service,  and  support  these  by  your  cavalry.  By  this  step  you 
will  sHdw  all  Greece,  that  you  are  ready  armed  to  defend  yourselves  ;  and  in- 
spire your  partisans  in  Thebes  with  such  resolution,  as  may  enable  them  both 
to  support  their  reasons,  and  to  make  head  against  the  opposite  party,  when 
♦hey  shall  perceive,  that  as  those  who  sell  their  country  to  Philip,  have  forces 
in  Rlataea  ready  to  assist  them  upon  occasion,  in  like  manner,  those  who  were 
willing  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  liberties,  have  you  at  thpir 
gates  ready  to  defend  them  in  case  of  an  invasion."  Demosthenes  added,  that 
it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  send  ambassadors  immediately  to  the  different 
states  of  Greece,  and  to  the  Thebans  in  particular,  to  engage  them  in  a  com- 
n:on  league  against  Philip. 

This  prudent  and  salutary  counsel  was  followed  in  every  particular ;  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  a  decree  was.  formed,  in  which,  after  enumerating  the  se- 
veral enterprises  by  which  Philip  had  infringed  the  peace,  it  was  likewise  re- 
solved that  "  For  this  reason,  th-^  senate  and  people  of  Athens,  calling  to  mind 
the  magnanimity  of  their  ancestors,  who  preferred  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  the 
safety  of  their  own  country,  have  resolved,  that  after  offenng  up  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  to  call  down  the  assistance  of  the  tutelar  gods  and  demi-gods  of 
Alliens  and  Attica,  two  hundred  sail  of  ships  shall  be  put  to  sea.  That  the  ad- 
miral of  their  fleet  shall  go,  as  sooo  as  possible,  and  cruise  on  the  other  side 
of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  ;  at  the  same  time,  that  the  land»generals,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot,  shall  march  and  encamp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eleusis.  That  ambassadors  shall  likewise  be  sent  to  the 
other  Greeks  ;  but  first  to  the  Thebans,  as  these  are  most  threatened  by  Phi- 
lip. Let  them  be  exhorted  not  to  dread  Philip  in  any  manner,  but  to  m-aintain 
courageously  their  particular  independence,  and  the  common  liberty  of  all 
Greece.  And  let  it  be  declared  to  them,  that  though  formerly  some  motives 
of  discontent  might  have  cooled  the  reciprocal  friendship  between  them  and 
ys,  the  Athenians, however,  obliterating  the  remembrance  of  past  transactions, 

•  He  had  oatlp'1  \  ihfns  a  flourishing  aocl  renowned  city,  the  bulwark  of  Greece.  Ai^rafon  %»»  AaiSi/Mt, 
KM>MS$i  i^iirui.  i>iivj:i  'ASifvA*.  But  the  Athenians  not  only  indeinnified  the  poet,  and  tent  bim  mone;y  !• 
099  h\%  line,  i  I';  -v  ii  ere-.teJ  »  ttAtira  inhonourof  him- 
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I'  ill  n  >t  a;  s"st  Uiein  wlili  men,  money,  darts,  and  all  kinds  ol  military  weajxinK ; 
peisijalei,  that  such  as  are  natives  of  Greece  may,  very  honourably,  dispute 
^vith  one  another  for  pre-eminence  ;  but  that  they  can  never,  without  sullyir.g 
the  g'lory  of  the  Greeks,  and  derogating  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  sui- 
fer  a  foreigner  to  despoil  them  o?  that  pre-eminence,  nor  consent  to  so  igno- 
minious a  slavery." 

Demosthenes  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  immediately  set  out  loi 
Thebes  ;  and  indeed  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  since  Philip  might  reach  Attica 
in  two  days.*  This  prince  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes.  Among  whom 
Python!  was  the  chief,  who  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  lively  persua- 
sive eloquence,  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  withstand  ;  so  that  the  rest  of 
the  deputies  were  mere  novices  in  comparison  with  him  ;  he, however,  here  met 
with  a  superior.  And  Demosthenes,  in  an  oration,  where  he  relates  the  ser- 
vices he  had  done  the  commonwealth,  expatiates  very  strongly  on  this,  and 
f)laces  the  happy  success  of  so  important  a  negotiation  at  the  head  of  his  po- 
itical  exploits.;}: 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  Athenians  to  draw  the  Thebans  into 
the  alliance,  as  they  were  neighbours  to  Attica,  and  covered  it ;  had  wel'  dis- 
ciplined troops,  and  had  been  considered,  from  the  famous  victories  of  Leuc 
tra  and  Mantinea,  among  the  several  states  of  Greece,  as  those  who  held  the 
first  rank  for  valour  and  ability  in  war.  To  effect  this  was  no  easy  matter  ;  not 
only  because  of  the  great  service  Philip  had  lately  done  them  during  the  war 
of  Phocis,  but  likewise  because  of  the  ancient  inveterate  antipathy  between 
Thebes  and  Athens. § 

Philip's  deputies  spoke  first.  These  uisplayed  in  the  strongest  light  the 
kir>dnesses  with  which  Philip  had  loaded  the  Thebans,  and  the  innumerable 
evils  which  the  Athenians  had  made  them  suffer.  They  represented  to  the  ut- 
most advantage  the  great  benefit  they  might  reap  from  laying  Attica  waste,  the 
flocks,  goods,  and  power  of  which  would  be  carried  into  their  city  ;  whereae, 
by  joining  in  league  with  the  Athenians,  Bceotia  would  thereby  become  the 
seat  of  war,  and  would  alone  suffer  the  losses,  depredations,  burnings,  and  all 
the  other  calamities  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  it.  They  con- 
cluded with  requesting,  that  the  Thebans  would  join  their  forces  with  those  of 
Philip  against  the  Athenians  ;  or,  at  least,  permit  him  to  pass  through  their 
territories  to  enter  Attica. 

The  love  of  his  country,  and  a  just  indignation  at  the  breach  of  faith  and 
usurpations  of  Philip,  had  already  sufficiently  animated  Demosthenes  :  but  the 
sight  of  an  orator,  who  seemed  to  dispute  witn  him  the  superiority  of  eloquence-, 
irSamed  bis  zeal,  and  animated  him  still  more.  To  the  captious  arguments 
of  Python,  he  opposed  the  actions  themselves  of  Philip,  and  particularly  the 
late  taking  of  Elataea,  which  evidently  discovered  his  designs.  He  represented 
bim  as  a  restless,  enterprising,  ambitious,  crafty,  perfidious  prince,  who  had 
formed  the  design  of  enslaving  all  Greece  ;  but  who,  to  succeed  the  better  in 
liis  schemes,  was  determined  to  attack  the  different  states  of  it  singly  :  a  princa 
whose  pretended  beneficence  was  only  a  snare  for  the  credulity  of*^  those  \\  ho 
did  not  know  him,  in  order  to  disarm  those  whose  zeal  for  the  public  liberty 
might  be  an  obstacle  to  his  enterprises.  He  proved  to  them,  that  the  conquest 
of  Attica,  so  far  from  satiating  the  immeasurable  avidity  of  this  usurper,  would 
only  give  him  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  Thebes,  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  oi 
Greece.  That,  therefoT-e,  the  interests  of  the  two  commonwealths  being  bt^nce- 
forward  inseparable,  they  ought  to  erase  entirely  the  remembrance  of  \ht-i/ 
former  divisions,  and  unite  their  forces  to  repel  the  common  enemy. 

The  Thebans  were  not  long  in  determining.  The  stroiig  eloquence  of  De- 
iSiosthenes,  says  a  historian,  blowing  into  their  souls  like  an  impetuous  wind, 
ekindled  there  so  warm  a  zeal  for  their  country,  and  so  ardent  a  passion  ht 

'  *  Plut.  in  Dcmoslh.  p.  853,  854. 

I  This  Python  was  of  Byzantium.  The  Athenians  had  preieoted  him  with  the  freedorr  of  tkc-'jr  «£$y| 
after  which  he  vfcntover  to  Philip — Demosth.  p.  193.  7-15. 

t  Pemotlh.  in  Oral,  pro  Coron.  p.  509,  i  BkU. 
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fiberty,  that  banishing  from  their  minds  every  idea  of  fear,  of  prudence,  oi 
gratitude,  his  discourse  transported  and  ravished  them  like  a  fit  of  enthusiani, 
and  inflamed  them  solely  with  the  love  of  true  glory.  Here  we  have  a  proof 
of  the  might^r  influence  which  eloquence  has  over  the  minds  oi  men,  especially 
when  it  is  heightened  by  a  love  and  zeal  for  the  public  good.  One  single  man 
swayed  all  things  at  his  will  in  the  assemblies  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  where  he 
was  equally  loved,  respected  and  feared.* 

Philip,  quite  disconcerted  by  the  union  of  these  two  nations,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Athenians,  to  request  them  not  to  levy  an  armed  jrce,  but  to  live 
in  harmony  with  him.  But  they  were  too  justly  alarmed  and  exasperated  to 
listen  to  any  accommodation,  and  would  no  longer  depend  on  the  word  of  a 
prince  whose  whole  aim  was  to  deceive.  In  consequence,  preparations  for  war 
were  made  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  the  soldiery  discovered  incredible 
ardour.  However,  niany  evil-disposed  persons  endeavoured  to  extinguish  oi 
damp  it,  by  relating  fatal  omens  and  terrible  predictions,  which  the  priestess 
of  Delphos  was  said  to  have  uttered  :  but  Demosthenes,  confiding  firmly  in  the 
arms  of  Greece,  and  encouraged  wonderfully  by  the  number  and  bravery  of 
the  troops,  who  desired  only  to  march  against  the  enemy,  would  not  suffer  them 
to  be  amused  with  these  oracles  and  frivolous  predictions.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion he  said,  that  the  priestess  philipplzed,  meaning,  that  it  was  Philip's  mo 
isey  that  inspired  the  priestess,  opened  her  mouth,  and  made  the  god  speak 
whatever  he  thought  proper.  He  bade  the  Thebans  remember  their  Epami- 
nondas,  and  the  Athenians  their  Pericles,  who  considered  these  oracles  and  pre- 
dictions as  idle  scare-crows,  and  consulted  only  their  reason.  The  Athenian 
army  set  out  immediately,  and  marched  to  Eleusis ;  and  the  Thebans,  surprised 
at  the  diligence  of  their  confederates,  joined  them,  and  waited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy. 

Philip,  on  the  other  side,  not  having  been  able  to  prevent  the  Thebans  from 
uniting  with  the  Athenians,  nor  to  draw  the  latter  into  an  alliance  with  him, 
assemt)led  all  his  forces,  and  entered  Boeotia.  This  army  consisted  of  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  :  that  of  the  enemy  was  not  quite  so  nu- 
merous. The  valour  of  the  troops  may  be  said  to  have  been  equal  on  both 
sides  ;  but  the  merit  of  the  chiefs  was  not  so.  And  indeed,  what  warrior  w^as 
comparable  to  Philip  at  that  time  ?  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  Timotheus,  all  t^a- 
mous  Athenian  captains,  were  not  his  superiors.  Phocion,  indeed,  might  have 
opposed  him  ;  but  not  to  mention  that  this  war  had  been  undertaken  against 
his  advice,  the  contrary  faction  had  excluded  him  the  command,  and  had  ap- 
pointed generals.  Chares,  universally  despised,  and  Lysicles,  distinguished  for 
nothing  but  his  rash  and  daring  audacity.  It  is  the  choice  of  such  leaders  as 
these,  by  the  means  of  cabal  alone,  that  paves  the  way  to  the  ruin  of  states. 

The  two  armies  encamped  near  Chaeronea,  a  city  of  Boeotia.  Philip  gave 
the  command  of  his  left  wing  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  then  but  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  old,  having  posted  his  ablest  offirers  near  him  ;  and  took 
the  command  of  the  right  wing  upon  himself.  In  the  opposite  army,  the  The- 
bans formed  the  right  wing,  and  the  Athenians  the  left. 

At  sunrice,  the  signal  was  given  on  both  sides.  The  batde  was  bloody, 
and  the  victory  a  long  time  dubious,  both  sides  exerting  themselves  with  asto- 
nishing valour  and  bravery.  Alexander,  at  that  time,  animated  with  a  noble 
p.rdour  for  glory,  and  endeavoured  to  signalize  himself,  in  order  to  answer  the 
confidence  his  father  reposed  in  him,  under  whose  eye  he  fought,  in  quality  of 
a  commander  for  the  first  time,  discovered  in  this  battle  all  the  ability  which 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  veteran  general,  with  all  the  intrepidity  of  a 
voung  warrior.  It  was  he  who  broke,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  the 
l&acred  Battalion  of  the  Thebans,  which  was  the  flower  of  their  army.  The 
rest  of  the  troops  who  were  round  Alexander,  being  encouraged  by  his  cw.w 
pie,  entirely  routed  them. 

'*  Tbcopon.  apa4  Plat  \m  Vit.  Dcmocth.  p.  t64. 
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On  the  right  wing,  Philip,  who  was  determined  not  to  yield  to  his  son,  chai^eci 
iM  Athenians  with  great  vigour,  and  began  to  make  them  give  way.  They 
■oon,  however,  resumed  their  courage,  and  recovered  their  first  post.  Lysi- 
cles,-*bne  oi"  the  two  generals,  having  broken  into  some  troops  which  formed 
the  centre  of  the  Macedonians,  imagined  himself  already  victorious,  and  in 
that  rash  confidence  cried  out,  "  Come  on,  men,  let  us  pursue  them  into  Ma- 
cedonia." Philip,  perceiving  that  the  Athenians,  instead  of  seizing  the  ad- 
vantage of  taking  his  phalanx  in  flank,  pursued  his  troops  too  vigorously,  calm- 
ly remarked,  "  The  Athenians  do  not  know  how  to  conquer."*  He  imme- 
diately commanded  his  phalanx  to  wheel  about  to  a  little  eminence  :  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  Athenians,  in  disorder,  were  wholly  intent  on  pursuing  those 
they  had  broke,  he  charged  them  with  his  phalanx,  and  attacking  them  both 
in  flank  and  rear,  entirely  routed  them.  Demosthenes,  who  was  a  greatei 
statesman  than  a  warrior,  and  more  capable  of  giving  wholesome  counsel  in  his 
harangues,  than  of  supporting  them  by  an  intrepid  courage,  threw  down  his 
arms,  and  fled  with  the  rest.  It  is  even  said,  that  in  his  flight,  his  robe  being 
caught  by  a  bramble,  he  imagined  that  some  of  the  enemy  had  laid  hold  o? 
him,  ::nd  cried  out,  "  spare  my  life."  More  than  a  thousand  Athenians  were 
left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  above  two  thousand  taken  prisoners,  among 
whom  was  Demades  the  orator.     The  loss  was  as  great  on  the  Theban  side.j 

Philip,  after  having  set  up  a  trophy,  and  offerea  to  the  gods  a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  for  his  victory,  distributed  rewards  to  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
each  according  to  his  merit,  and  the  rank  he  held. 

His  conduct  after  this  victory  shows,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  overcome  an 
enemy,  than  to  conquer  one's  self,  and  triumph  over  one's  own  passions.  Upon 
his  coming  from  a  grand  entertainment^,  which  he  had  given  his  officers,  being 
equally  transported  with  joy  and  the  fumes  of  wine,  he  hurried  to  the  spot 
where  the  battle  had  teen  fought,  and  there,  insulting  the  dead  bodies  with 
which  the  field  was  covered,  he  turned  into  a  song  the  beginning  of  the  decree 
which  Demosthenes  had  prepared  to  excite  the  Greeks  to  this  war  ;  and  sung 
thus,  himself  beating  time,  "  Demosthenes  the  Peanian,  son  of  Demosthenes, 
has  said."  Every  body  was  shocked  to  see  the  king  dishonour  himself  by  this 
behaviour,  and  sully  his  glory  by  an  action  so  unworthy  a  king  and  a  conqueror ; 
but  no  one  opened  his  lips  about  it.  Demades  the  orator,  whose  soul  was  free, 
though  his  body  was  a  prisoner,  was  the  only  person  who  ventured  to  make 
him  sensible  of  the  indecency  of  this  conduct,  telling  him,  "  Ah,  Sir,  since  for- 
tune has  given  you  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  act  that  ot 
Thersites  ?"  These  words,  spoken  with  so  generous  a  liberty,  opened  hia 
eyes,  and  caused  him  to  reflect ;  and,  so  far  from  being  displeased  with  De- 
mades, he  esteemed  him  the  more  for  them,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  re* 
ipect  and  friendship,  and  conferred  all  possible  honours  upon  him. 

Fiom  this  moment  Philip  seemed  quite  changed,  both  in  his  disposition  and 
behaviour,  as  if,  says  a  historian,  the  conversation  of  Demades  had  softened 
his  temper,  and  introduced  him  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Attic 
graces. I  He  dismissed  all  the  Athenian  captives  without  any  ransom,  and 
gave  the  greater  part  of  them  clothes  ;  with  a  view  of  acquiring  the  confidence 
of  so  powerful  a  commonwealth  as  Athens  by  that  kind  of  treatment :  in  which, 
says  Polybius,§  he  gained  a  second  triumph,  more  glorious  for  himself,  and 
even  more  advantageous  than  the  first ;  for  in  the  battle,  his  courage  had  pre- 
vailed over  none  but  those  who  were  present  in  it;  but  on  this  occasion,  his 
kindness  and  clemency  acquired  him  a  whole  city,  and  subjected  every  hearf 
to  him.  He  renewed  with  the  Athenians  the  ancient  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance,  and  granted  the  Boeotians  a  peace,  after  having  left  a  strong  garrison 
In  Thebes. 

We  are  told  that  Isocrates,  the  most  celebrated  rhetorician  of  that  age,  who 
loved  his  country  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  could  not  survive  the  loss  and 

*  Polyasan.  Siratag.  lib.  iv.  f   Plut.  in  Vit.  Decern.  Orat-  p.  845. 

I  'Tjto   t5  An|itt5a   xa^ruiX-nS-tvraf  rats   'Arnxaif  xA?i(7i.— Diod.  {  Polyb   1.  v.  p.  D59 
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iiCnominy  with  which  it  was  covered,  ]>v  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Chscronea. 
The  instant  he  received  the  news  of  it,  Leing  uncertain  ^vhat  use  Philip  would 
make  of  his  victory,  and  determined  to  die  a  freemar,  he  hastened  his  §nd  by 
abstaining  from  food.  He  was  ninety-eighf  years  of  age.*  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  else^vhere  of  his  style  and  of  his  works. 

Demosthenes  seemed  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  terrible  sViock 
which  Athens  received  at  this  time,  and  which  gave  its  power  a  wound,  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  But  at  the  very  instant  that  the  Athenians  heard  of 
this  bloody  overthrow,  which  affected  so  great  a  number  of  families,  when  it 
uould  have  been  no  wonder,  had  the  multitude,  seized  with  terror  and  alarms, 
given  way  to  an  emotion  of  blind  zeal  against  the  man  whom  they  might  have 
considered,  in  some  measure,  as  the  author  of  this  dreadful  calannity  ;  even  a1 
this  very  instant,  the  people  submitted  entirely  to  the  counsels  of  Demoslltenes. 
The  precautions  that  were  taken  to  post  guards,  to  raise  the  walls,  and  to  re- 
jxiir  the  ditches,  were  all  in  consequence  of  his  advice.  He  himself  w'.  s  ap- 
pointed to  supply  the  city  with  provisions,  and  to  repair  the  w^alls  ;  w^hich  latter 
co'nmission  he  executed  with  so  much  generosity,  that  it  acquired  him  the 
greatest  honour  ;  and  for  which,  at  the  request  of  Ctesiphon,  a  crown  of  gold 
was  decreed  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  having  presented  the  commonwealth  with 
a  sum  of  money  out  of  his  own  estate,  sufficient  to  defray  what  was  wantiiig  of 
the  sums  for  repairing  the  walls. j 

On  the  present  occasion,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  such  orators 
as  opposed  Demosthenes,  having  all  risen  up  in  concert  against  him,  and  having 
cited  him  to  take  his  trial  according  to  law,  the  people  not  only  declared  him 
innocent  of  the  several  accusations  laid  to  his  charge,  but  conferred  more  ho- 
nours upon  him  than  he  had  enjoyed  before  ;  so  strongly  did  tlie  veneration  they 
had  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity  overbalance  the  efforts  of  calumny  and  malice. 

The  Athenians,  a  fickle  wavering  people,  and  apt  to  punish  their  own  erro»^ 
and  omissions  in  the  persons  of  those  whose  projects  were  often  rendered 
abortive,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  had  executed  them  too  slowly, 
in  thus  crowning  Demosthenes,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  calamity,  which  he 
alone  seemed  to  have  brought  upon  them,  paid  the  most  glorious  homage 
to  his  abilities  and  integrity.  By  this  wise  and  brave  conduct,  they  seem  in 
some  measure  to  confess  their  own  error,  in  not  having  followed  his  counsel 
neither  fully  nor  early  enough  ;  and  to  confess  themselves  alone  guilty  of  al! 
the  evils  which  had  befallen  them. 

But  the  peop.le  did  not  stop  here.;|:  The  bones  of  such  as  had  been  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Chseronea,  having  been  brought  to  Athens  to  be  interred,  they 
appointed  Demosthenes  to  compose  the  eulogium  of  those  brave  men  ;  a  mani- 
fest proof  that  they  did  not  ascribe  to  him  the  ill  success  of  the  battle,  but  to 
Providence  only,  w^ho  disposes  of  human  events  at  pleasure  ;  a  circusnstance 
which  was  expressly  mentioned  in  the  inscription  engraved  on  the  monument 
>  those  illustrious  deceased  warriors. 

•'  This  earth  entombs  those  victims  to  the  state, 
',  Who  fell  a  glorious  sacrifice  to  zeal. 

Greece,  on  the  point  of  ^vearing;  tyrant  chains. 

Did,  by  their  deaths  alone,  escape  the  yoke. 

This  Jupiter  decreed  :  no  effort,  mortals. 

Can  save  you  from  the  mighty  will  of  fate. 

TO  gods  alone  beleng  the  attribute 

Of  being  free  from  crimes  with  oerer-endin;  joy." 

Demosthenes  opposed  ^Eschines,  who  was  perpetually  reproaching  him  with 
having  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  battle  in  question,  with  this  solid  answer 
"  Censure  me,"  says  he,  "  for  the  counsels  I  give  ,  but  do  not  calumniate  me 
:or  the  ill  success  of  them.     For  it  is  the  Supreme  Being  who  conducts  and 
terminates  ail  things  ;  whereas  it  is  from  the  nature  of  the  counsel  itself  that 

*  Pint,  in  Isocr.  p.  837.  t  Demost.  fro  Ctcs  p.  514.      P'ut.  in  Deino.st.  p.  855 

t    IMut.  in  Demost  p.  855      Demost.  pro  Ctes.  p.  .'>19.  520. 
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w€  sre  to  judge  of  the  intention  of  him  who  offers  it.  If  therefore  the  event 
ha?  declared  in  favour  of  Philip,  impute  it  not  tome  as  a  crime,  since  it  is  God, 
and  not  myself,  who  disposed  of  the  victory.  But,  if  you  can  prove  that  I  did 
not  exert  'myself  with  probity,  vigilance,  and  an  activity,  indefatigable,  and 
superior  to  my  strength  :  that  I  did  not  seek,  did  not  employ,  every  method 
ivhich  human  prudence  could  suggest ;  and  did  not  inspire  the  most  necessary 
and  noble  resolutions,  such  as  were  truly  worthy  of  Athenians,  then  give  whal 
scope  you  please  to  your  accusations."* 

He  afterwards  t  used  the  bold,  sublime  figure  following,  which  is  looked  upon 
as  the  most  beautiful  passage  in  his  oration,  and  is  so  highly  applauded  by 
Longinus.  Demosthenes  endeavours  to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and  prove  t'u 
the  Athenians,  that  they  did  not  do  wrong  in  giving  Philip  battle.  He  is  not  sa- 
tisfied with  merely  citing,  in  a  frigid  manner,  the  example  of  the  great  men  who 
had  fought  for  the  same  cause  in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  at  Salamin,  and  be- 
fore Plataeae :  he  makes  a  quite  different  use  of  them,  says  this  rhetorician  : 
and  on  a  sudden,  as  if  inspired  by  some  god,  and  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
Apollo  himself,  cries  out,  swearing  by  those  brave  defenders  of  Greece,  "  No, 
Athenians  !  you  have  not  erred.  I  swear  by  those  illustrious  men  who  fought 
on  land  at  Marathon  and  Platseae  ;  at  sea  before  Salamin  and  Artemisium  ;  and 
all  those  who  have  been  honoured  by  the  commonwealth  with  the  common  ritee 
of  burial ;  and  not  those  only  who  have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  came 
off  victorious."  Would  not  one  conclude,  adds  Longinus,  that  by  changing 
the  natural  air  of  the  proof,  in  this  grand  and  pathetic  manner  of  aifirming  by 
oaths  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  he  deifies,  in  some  measure,  those  ancient 
citizens  ;  and  makes  all  who  die  in  the  same  glorious  manner  so  many  gods, 
by  whose  names  it  is  proper  to  swear  ?J 
'I  have  already  observed  in  another  place,  how  naturally  apt  these  orations, 
spoken  in  a  most  solemn  manner  to  the  glory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  were  to  inspire  the  Athenian  youth  with  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  their  country,  and  a  warm  desire  to  signalize  themselves  inbattle.§ 

Another  ceremony  observed  w-ith  regard  to  the  children  of  those  whose  fa- 
thers died  in  the  bed  of  honour,  was  no  less  efficacious  to  inspire  them  with  the 
love  of  virtue.  In  a  celebrated  festival,  in  which  shows  were  exhibited  to  all 
the  people,  a  herald  came  upon  the  stage,  and  producing  the  young  orphans 
dressed  in  complete  armour,  said  with  a  loud  voice  :  "  These  young  orphans, 
whom  an  untimely  death,  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  has  deprived  of  their  illus- 
trious fathers,  have  found  in  the  people  a  parent,  who  has  taken  care  of  them  till 
no  longer  in  a  state  of  infancy.  And  now  they  send  them  back  armed  cap-a-pie, 
to  follow-,  under  the  most  happy  auspices,  their  own  affairs  ;  and  invite  each 
of  them  to  emulate  each  other  in  deserving  the  chief  employments  of  the  state." 
By  such  means,  martial  bravery,  the  love  of  country,  and  a  taste  for  virtue  and 
foVid  glory,  are  perpetuated  in  a  state. || 

It  was  the  very  year  of  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  and  two  years  before  the 
death  of  Philip,  that  ^.schines  drew  up  an  accusation  against  Ctesiphon,  or  ra- 
ther against  Demosthenes  ;  but  the  cause  was  not  pleaded  till  seven  or  eight 
ye-rs  after,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander.  I  shall  re- 
late the  event  of  it  in  this  place,  to  avoid  breaking  in  upon  the  history  of  the 
life  and  actions  of  that  prince. 

No  cause  ever  excited  so  much  curiosity,  nor  w^as  pleaded  with  so  much 
pomp.  People  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts,  says  Cicero,  and  they  had  great 
reason  for  so  doing  ;  for  what  sight  could  be  nobler,  than  a  conflict  between 
two  orators,  each  of  them  excellent  in  his  way  ;  both  formed  by  nature,  im- 

*  Drjn.ost.  pro  Cles.  p.  505.  \  Demost.  pro  Ctes.  p.  50ff. 

J  Longin   de  Sublim.  c.  xiv. 
\   Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Leptinus,  p.  562.  observes,  that  the  Athenians  were  the  only  fe» 
pie  who  caused  funeral  orations  to  be  spoken  in  honour  of  such  persons  as  had  lest  their  lives  iji  the  defifoa 
»f  their  country. 

IJ  iEschin.  contra  Ctesiph.  d.  452, 
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prov€f1  \)j  art,  and  animated  by  perpetual  dissentionr ,  and  an  implacable  am 
ip.o.'jity  against  each  other  ?* 

These  two  orations  have  always  been  considered  as  the  master-pieces  ol 
antiquity,  especially  that  of  Demosthenes.  Cicero  had  translated  the  lattei  ; 
a  strong  pr6of  of  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  it.t  Unhappily  for  us,  the 
preamble  only  to  that  performance  is  now  extant,  which  suffices  to  make  us 
very  much  regret  the  loss  of  the  rest. 

Among  the  numberless  beauties  which  are  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  these 
two  orations,  there  appears,  in  my  opinion,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  censure  the  I 
nritings  of  such  great  men,  a  considerable  error,  which  very  much  lessens  theil  i 
perfection,  and  appears  to  me  directly  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  solid,  just  elo-  ) 
<|wence  ;  and  that  is  the  gross,  injurious  terms  in  which  the  two  orators  reproach 
one  another.     The  same  objection  has  been  made  to  Cicero,  with  regard  to  his 
•rations  against  Anthony.     I  have  already  declared,  that  this  manner  of  writ 
ing,  this  kind  of  gross,  opprobrious  expressions,  are  the  very  reverse  of  solid 
eloquence  ;  and,  indeed,  every  speech  which  is  dictated  by  passion  and  revenge, 
never  fails  of  being  suspected  by  those  who  judge  of  it ;  whereas,  an  oration 
that  is  strong  and  invincible  from  reason  and  argument,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  is  conducted  with  reserve  and  moderation,  wins  the  heart,  while  it  informs 
the  understanding ;  and  persuades  no  less  by  the  esteem  it  inspires  for  the 
orator,  than  by  the  force  of  his  arguments. 

The  juncture  seemed  to  favour  ^schines  very  much  ;  for  the  Macedonian 
party,  whom  he  always  befriended,  was  very  powerful  in  Athens,  especially 
after  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  ^Eschines,  however,  lost  his  cause,  and  was  justly 
sentenced  to  banishment  for  his  rash  accusation.  He  thereupon  went  and  set- 
tled himself  in  Rhodes,  where  he  opened  a  school  of  eloquence,  the  fame  and 
glory  of  which  continued  for  many  ages.  He  began  his  lectures  with  the  two 
orations  that  had  occasioned  his  banishment.  Great  encomiums  were  given  to 
that  of  iEschines  :  but  when  they  heard  that  of  Demosthenes,  the  plaudits  and 
acclamations  were  redoubled  :  and  it  was  then  he  spoke  these  words,  so  greatly 
laudable  in  the  mouth  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival :  "  But  what  applauses  would 
you  not  have  bestowed,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  speak  it  himself !" 

To  conclude,  the  victor  made  a  good  use  of  his  conquest ;  for  the  instant 
jEschines  left  Athens,  in  order  to  embark  for  Rhodes,  Demosthenes  ran  after 
him,  and  forced  him  to  accept  of  a  purse  of  money  ;  which  must  have  obliged 
him  so  much  the  more,  as  he  had  less  room  to  expect  such  an  offer.  On  this 
occasion  jEschines  cried  out,  "  How  will  it  be  possible  for  me  not  to  regret  a 
country,  in  which  I  leave  an  enemy  more  generous  than  I  can  hope  to  find  friends 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  !"j: 

SECTION  VII. — PHILIP  DECLARED  GENERALISSIMO  OF  THE  GREEKS  AGAINST 
THE  PERSIANS.       HIS  DEATH. 

The  battle  of  Chaeronea  maybe  said  to  have  enslaved  Greece.§  Macedon* 
at  that  time,  with  no  more  than  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  gained  a  point,  which 
Persia,  with  millions  of  men,  had  attempted  unsuccessfully  at  Plataeae,  at  Sala- 
min,  and  Marathon.  Philip,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  repulsed,  di- 
vided, and  disarmed  his  enemies.  In  the  succeeding  ones,  he  had  subjected, 
by  artifice  or  force,  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  and  had  made  himself 
its  arbiter  ;  but  now  he  prepared  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  Greece  had  re- 
ceived from  the  barbarians,  and  meditated  no  less  a  design  than  the  destruction 
of  their  empire.     The  greatest  advantage  he  gained  by  his  last  victory,  and 

*  Ad  quod  indicium  concursus  dicitur  e  tota  Grascia  factus  e«e.  Q,uid  enim  aut  tarm  risendum,  aut  Urn 
iLudjcndiim  fuit,  quam  sunimonirn  oiatorum,  in  gravissima  causa,  accurata  et  inimicitiis  iaceota,  contentio  f 
Cicer   de  Opt.  Oen.  (3rat.  n.  22 

t  De  Opt.  Gen.  Orat. 
i  Some  authors  ascribe  these  wnrds  t«  Demosthenes,  when,  three  jeavi  ofter,  he  met  with  the  Ma*  /Ma 
M  ®«chiDea,  and  was  also  banished  from  Athens. 
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tifeis  was  tlif;  object  he  hng  had  in  view,  and  never  lost  srght  of,  w?  togethim- 
'  self  appointed,  in  the  asseixibly  of  the  Greeks,  their  generahssinv^  against  the 
Persians.  In  this  quah'ty  he  made  preparations  in  order  to  invade  that  niigh*y 
empire.  He  nominated,  as  leaders  of  part  of  his  forces,  Attains  and  Parme- 
nio,  two  of  his  captains,  on  whose  valour  and  wisdom  he  chie6y  relied,  and 
made  them  set  out  for  Asia  Minor.* 

But  while  every  thing  abroad  was  glorious  and  happy  for  Philip,  he  found 
the  utmost  uneasiness  at  home  ;  division  and  trouble  reigning  in  every  part  of 
his  family.  The  ill  temper  of  Olympias,  who  was  naturally  jealous,  choleric, 
and  vindictive,  raised  dissensions  perpetually  in  it,  which  made  Philip  almost 
ci?:  of  love  with  life.  Not  to  mention,  that  as  he  himself  had  defiled  the  mar- 
riage-bed, it  is  said  that  his  consort  had  repaid  his  infidelity  in  kind.  But 
whether  he  had  a  just  subject  of  complaint,  or  was  grown  weary  of  Olympias, 
it  is  certain  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  divorce  her.  Alexander,  who  had  been 
disgusted  upon  several  other  accounts,  was  highly  offended  at  this  treatment  of 
his  mother.t 

Philip,  after  divorcing  Olympias,  married  Cleopatra,  niece  to  Attains,  a  ve- 
ry  young  lady,  who've  beauty  was  so  exquisite,  that  he  could  not  resist  its 
charms.  In  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings  upon  occasion  of  the  nuptials,  and  in 
the  heat  of  wine,  Attalus,  who  was  uncle  to  the  new  queen  by  the  mother's 
side,  took  it  into  his  head  to  say,  that  the  Macedonians  ought  to  beseech  the 
gods  to  give  them  a  lawful  successor  to  their  king.  Upon  this,  Alexander,  who 
was  naturally  choleric,  exasperated  at  these  injurious  words,  cried  out  "  Wretch 
that  thou  art,  dost  thou  then  take  me  for  a  bastard  ?"  And  at  the  same  time 
t^rew  the  cup  at  his  head.  Attalufi  returned  the  compliment,  upon  which  the 
quarrel  grew  warmer.  Philip,  who  sat  at  another  table,  was  very  much  of- 
fended to  see  the  feast  interrupted  in  this  manner  ;  and  not' recollecting  that 
he  was  lame,  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  directly  to  his  son.  Happily  the  father 
fell,  so  that  the  guests  had" an  opportunity  of  stepping  in  between  them.  The 
greatest  difficulty  was,  to  keep  Alexander  from  rushing  upon  his  ruin.  Exas- 
perated at  a  succession  of  such  heinous  affronts,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  guests 
could  say,  concerning  the  duty  he  owed  Philip  as  his  father  and  his  sovereign, 
he  vented  his  resentments  in  the  bitter  words  following  :  "  The  Macedonians, 
indeed,  have  a  captain  there,  vastly  able  to  cross  from  Europe  into  Asia  ;  he, 
who  cannot  step  from  one  table  to  another  without  running  the  hazard  of  break- 
ing his  neck  !"  After  these  words,  he  left  the  hall,  and  taking  with  him  his  mo- 
ther Olympias,  who  had  been  so  highly  affronted,  he  conducted  her  toEpirus, 
and  went  over  to  the  Illyrians. 

In  the  meantime,  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who  was  engaged  to  Philip  by  the 
nes  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  was  very  free  and  familiar  with  him,  ar- 
rived at  his  court.  After  the  first  civilities  and  caresses  were  over,  Philip  asked 
him  whether  the  Greeks  were  in  amity?  "It  indeed  becomes  you.  Sir,"  re- 
plied Demaratus,  "to  be  concerned  about  Greece,  who  have  filled  your  own 
house  with  feuds  and  dissensions."  The  prince,  sensibly  affected,  with  this  re- 
proach, recovered  himself,  acknowledged  his  error,  and  sent  Demaratus  to  Alex- 
ander to  persuade  him  to  return  home. 

Philip  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  conquest  of  Asia.  Full  of  the  mighty  project 
he  revolved,  he  consulted  the  gods  to  know  what  would  be  the  event  of  it  .J  flic 
priestess  replied,  "  the  victim  is  already  crowned,  his  end  draws  nigh,  and  lit^ 
will  soon  be  sacrificed."  Philip  hearing  this,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
mterpreted  the  oracle  i-  his  own  favour,  the  ambiguity  of  which  ought  at  least  to 
have  kept  him  in  some  uspense.  In  order,  therefore,  that  he  might  be  in  a  con  • 
dition  to  apply  entirely  to  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  and  devote  him- 
self solely  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  he  despatched,  with  all  possible  diligence,  his 
domestic  affairs.  After  this,  he  offered  up  a  solenm  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and 
prepared  to  celebrate,  with  incredible  magnificence,  in  Egse,  a  city  of  Mace- 

•  Diod.  !.  xv\    p.  479.  t  Plut.  in.  Alex.  p.  66»,  J  A.  M.  3666.     Ant.  J.  C.  M« 
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donia,  the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra,  his  daug^hter,  whoui  he  gave  in  ii.arringe  lo 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  brother  to  Oiyinpias  his  queen.  He  had  inv  i'.cd 
to  it  the  most  considerable  persons  of  Greece  ;  and  heaped  upon  them  friend- 
ships and  honours  of  every  kind,  b}'  way  of  gratitude  for  electing  him  generalis- 
simo of  the  Greeks.  The  cities  made  their  court  to  him  in  emulation  of  each 
other,  by  sending  him  gold  crowns;  and  Athens  distinguished  its  zeal  above  ; 
the  rest.  Neoptolemus  the  poet  had  written,  purposely  for  that  festival,  a  tr-i- 
gedy,  entitled  Cinyras,*  in  which,  under  fictitious  names,  he  represented  this 
prince  as  already  victor  over  Darius,  and  master  of  Asia.  Philip  listened  to 
these  happy  presages  with  joy  ;  and,  comparing  them  with  the  answer  of  the 
oracle,  assured  himself  of  conquest.  The  day  after  the  nuptials,  games  and 
shows  were  solemnized.  As  these  formed  part  of  the  religious  worship,  twelve 
statues  of  the  gods,  carved  with  inimitable  art,  were  carried  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony.  A  thirteenth,  that  surpassed  them  all  in  magnificence,  was  that 
of  Phihp,  which  represented  him  as  a  god.  The  hour  for  his  leaving  the  pa- 
lace arrived,  and  he  went  forth  in  a  white  robe  ;  and  advanced  with  an  air  of 
majesty,  in  the  midst  of  acclamations,  toward  the  theatre,  where  an  infinite 
multitude  of  Macedonians,  as  well  as  foreigners,  waited  his  coming  with  impa- 
tience. His  guards  marched  before  and  behind  *liim,  leaving.,  by  his  order,  a 
considerable  space  between  themselves  and  him,  to  give  the  spectators  a  better 
opportunity  of  surveying  him  ;  and  also  to  show  that  he  considered  the  affec- 
tions which  the  Grecians  bore  him  as  his  safest  guard. 

But  all  the  festivity  and  pomp  of  these  nuptials  ended  in  the  murder  of  Philip, 
and  it  was  his  refusal  to  do  an  act  of  justice  that  occasioned  his  death.  Some  time 
before,  Attalus,  inflamed  WMth  wine  at  an  entertainment,  had  insulted,  in  the  most 
shocking  manner,  Pausanias,  a  young  Macedonian  nobleman.  The  latter  had 
long  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  cruel  affront,  and  was  continually  imploring 
the  king's  justice.  But  Philip,  unwilling  to  disgust  Attalus,  uncle  to  Cleopatra, 
whom  as  was  before  observed,  he  had  married  after  divorcing  Olympias  his  f^rsl 
queen,  would  never  listen  to  the  complaints  of  Pausanias.  However,  to  console 
him  in  some  measure,  and  to  express  the  high  esteem  he  had  for,  and  the  great 
confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  he  made  him  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  life- 
guard. But  this  was  not  what  the  young  Macedonian  required,  whose  angei 
now  swelling  to  fury  against  his  judge,  he  formed  the  design  of  wiping  out  bis 
shame,  by  imbruing  his  hands  in  a  most  horrid  murder. 

When  once  a  man  is  determined  to  die,  he  is  vastly  strong  and  formidable 
Pausanias,  the  better  to  put  his  bloody  design  in  execution,  chose  the  instant  of 
that  pompous  ceremony,  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  multitude  were  fixed  on  the 
prince  ;  doubtless  to  make  his  vengeance  niore  conspicuous,  and  proportion  it  to 
the  injury  for  which  he  conceived  he  had  a  right  to  make  the  king  responsible, 
as  he  had  long  solicited  that  prince  in  vain  for  the  satisfaction  due  to  him.  See- 
ing him  therefore  alone,  in  the  great  space  which  his  guards  left  around  him, 
he  advanced,  stabbed  him  with  a  dagger,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  Dio- 
dorus  observes,  that  he  was  assassinated  the  very  instant  his  statue  entered  the 
theatre.  The  assassin  had  prepared  horses  ready  for  his  escape,  and  would 
have  got  off,  had  not  an  accident  happened  which  stopped  him,  and  gave  the 
pursuers  time  to  overtake  him.  Pausanias  was  immediately  torn  to  pieces  on 
the  spot.  Thus  died  Philip,  at  forty-seven  years  of  age,  after  having  le.gned 
twenty-four.     Artaxerxes  Ochus,  kuig  of  Persia,  died  also  the  same  year.j 

Demosthenes  had  private  notice  sent  him  of  Philip's  death,  and  in  order  to 
prepare  the  Athenians  to  resume  their  courage,  he  went  to  the  council  with  an  air 
ofjoy,  and  said,  that  the  night  before,  he  had  a  dream,  which  promised  some  gre?.t 
felicity  to  the  Athenians.  Shortly  after,  couriers  arrived  with  the  news  of  Philip's 
death,  on  which  occasion,  the  people  abandoned  themselves  to  transports  of  im- 

*  Suetonius,  among  the  presages  of  Caligiila'scleath,  who  died  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Philip,  ob 
■erres,  that  Mnester  the  pantomime,  exhibited  the  same  piece  which  Neoptolemus  had  -epreiented  the 
verj  dav  Philip  was  murdered. 

A.  M.  3668.     Ant.  J    C.  336.     ^schin.  contra  Ctesiph.  p.  440. 
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fTryderate  joy,  which  far  exceeded  all  bounds  of  decency.  Demosthenes  had 
partjcularly  inspired  them  with  these  sentiments  ;  for  he  himself  appeared  in 
public,  crowned  with  a  wreath  ot  flowers,  and  dressed  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence, though  his  daughter  had  been  dead  but  seven  days.  He  aioO  engaged  the 
Athenians  to  offer  sacrifices,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  good  nev^s  ;  and,  by  a  de- 
cree, ordained  a  crown  to  Pausanias,  who  had  committed  the  murder. 

On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  acted  quite  out  of  character  ; 
^jid  we  can  scarcely  conceive,  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  so  detestable  a  crime 
as  the  murder  of  a  king,  policy,  at  least,  did  not  induce  them  to  dissemble  such 
sentiments  as  reflected  dishonour  on  them,  without  being  at  all  to  their  advantage^ 
and  which  showed,  that  honour  and  probity  were  utterly  extinct  in  their  minds. 

SECTION    VIII.  —MEMORABLE  ACTIONS  AND    SAVINGS  OF    PHILIP.       GOOD  AND 
BAD    QUALITIES    OF    THAT    PRINCE. 

1'here  are,  m  the  lives  of  great  men,  certain  facts  and  expressions,  which  often 
i'ive  us  a  better  idea  of  their  character  than  their  most  splendid  actions  ;  because 
n  the  latter,  they  generally  study  their  con  luct,  act  a  borrowed  part,  and  pro- 
pose themselves  to  the  view  of  the  world  ;  whereas  in  the  former,  as  they  speak 
and  act  from  nature,  they  exhibit  themselves  such  as  they  really  are,  without  art 
and  disguise.  M.  de  Tourreil  has  collected,  with  great  industry,  most  of  the  me- 
morable actions  and  sayings  of  Philip,  and  has  been  particularly  careful  to  draw 
the  character  of  this  prince.  The  reader  is  not  to  expect  much  order  and  con- 
nexion, in  the  recital  of  these  detached  actions  and  sayings. 

Though  Philip  loved  flattery,  so  far  as  to  reward  the  adulation  of  Thrasideus 
with  the  title  of  king  in  Thessaly,  he  however  at  some  intervals  loved  truth.  He 
permitted  Aristotle  to  give  him  precepts  on  the  art  of  reigning.*  He  declared, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  the  Athenian  orators  for  having  corrected  him  of  his  errors, 
n^  frequently  reproaching  him  with  them.  He  kept  a  man  in  his  service  to  tell 
him  eveiy  day,  before  he  gave  audience, '"  Philip,  remember  thou  art  mortal." 

He  discovered  great  moderation,  even  when  he  was  spoken  ta  in  the  niost 
shocking  and  injurious  terms  ;  and  also,  which  i?  no  less  worthy  of  admiration, 
when  truth  was  told  him  ;  a  great  quality,  says  Seneca,  in  kings,  and  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  their  reign. t  At  the  close  of  an  audience,  which  he 
gave  to  some  Athenian  ambassadors  who  were  come  to  complain  of  some  act  of 
hostility,  he  asked,  whether  he  could  do  them  any  service  ?  "  The  greatest  ser- 
vice thou  couldst  do  us,"  said  Demosthenes, "  would  be  to  hang  thyself."  Philip, 
though  he  perceived  that  all  the  persons  present  were  highly  oflended  at  these 
words,  made  the  following  answer,  with  the  utmost  calmness  of  temper  :  "  Go, 
tell  your  superiors,  that  those  who  dare  make  use  of  such  insolent  language,  are 
more  haughty,  and  less  peaceably  inclined,  than  they  who  can  forgive  them." 

Being  present  in  an  indecent  posture,  at  the  sale  of  some  captives,  one  of 
them,  going  up  to  him,  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Let  down  the  lappet  of  your 
robe  ;"  upon  which  Philip  replied,  "  Set  the  man  at  liberty  :  I  did  not  know 
till  noAV  that  he  was  one  of  my  friends. "X 

The  whole  court  soliciting  him  to  punish  the  ingratitude  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  who  had  hissed  him  publicly  in  the  Olympic  games  ;  "  What  will  they 
not  attemp!;,"  replied  Philip,  "  should  I  do  them  any  injury,  since  they  laugh 
at  me,  after  having  received,  so  many  favours  at  my  hand  ?"§ 

His  courtiers  advising  him  to  drive  from  him  a  certain  person  who  spoke  ih 
of  him  ;  "  Yes,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  and  so  hell  go  and  speak  injuriously  of  me 
every  where."  Another  time,  when  they  advised  him  to  dismiss  a  man  of 
probity,  who  reproached  him  :  "  Let  us  first  take  care,"  said  he,  "  that  we  have 
not  given  him  any  reason  to  do  so."  Hearing  afterwards  that  the  person  in 
question  was  but  in  poor  circumstances,  and  in  no  favour  with  the  courti<»rs, 


*   Arist.  Epi:-t.  Plutarch,  in  Apoph.  p.  177.     .*}lian.  lib.  viii.  c.    C. 
T  Siqiise  alia  in   Philippo  virtus,  fuit  et  eontumelisruni  pati«otia^  iofeas  ino^^rum'     srf    >d  t'.i.'UHa  •'«ga« 
8«Bec.  fie  Iia.  I.  iii.  c.  23. 
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he  was  very  .bountiful  to  him  ;  on  wh.ch  occasion  his  reproaches  were  chained 
into  applauses,  which  occasioned  another  fine  saying  by  this  prince  ;  "  Tt  is  in 
the  power  of  king:s  to  make  theii/seivps  oeioved  or  hated."* 

Being  urged  to  assist,  with  the  inflsjence  and  authority  he  had  with  the  judges, 
a  person  whose  reputation  wouJd  be  quite  lost  by  the  sentence  which  was  going 
to  be  pronounced  against  hini  "  (  had  rather,"  said  he,  "he  should  lose  hi* 
reputation,  than  f  riune."'t 

Philip,  rising  from  an  eniertamment,  at  which  he  had  sat  several  hours,  wa- 
addressed  by  a  woman,  who  begged  him  to  examine  her  cause,  and  to  heai 
-everal  rea.sDns  <he  had  to  allege  which  were  not  pleasing  to  him.  He  accord- 
ingly heard  rheui  and  gave  sentence  against  her  ;  upon  which  she  replied 
very  cabuly,  "'  '  appeal."  "  How !"  said  Philip,  "  from  your  king  ?  To  whom 
then  ?"  "  To  Ptulip  when  fasting,"  replied  the  woman.  The  mani\er  in  which 
he  received  this  answer,  would  do  honour  to  the  most  sober  prince.  He  after- 
wards gave  the  cause  a  second  hearing,  found  the  injustice  of  his  sentence,  and 
condemned  himself  to  make  it  good.;}; 

A  poor  woman  used  to  appear  often  before  him,  to  sue  for  audience,  and  to 
beseech  him  to  put  an  end  to  her  law-suit ;  but  Philip  always  told  her  he  had 
no  time.  Exasperated  at  these  refusals,  which  had  been  so  often  repeated, 
she  replied  one  day  with  emotion,  "  If  you  liave  no  time  to  do  me  justice,  be 
no  longer  king."  Philip  was  greatly  affected  at  this  rebuke,  which  a  just  in- 
dignation had  extorted  from  this  poor  woman  ;  and  so  far  from  being  offended 
at  it,  he  satisfied  her  that  instant,  and  afterwards  became  more  exact  in  giving 
audience.  He  indeed,  was  sensible,  that  a  king  and  a  judge  are  the  same 
thing  ;  that  the  throne  is  a  tribunal ;  that  the  sovereign  authority  is  a  supreme 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ind!;^pensable  obligation  to  do  justice  ;  that  to 
distribute  it  to  his  subjects,  and  to  grant  them  the  time  necessaiy  for  that  pur- 
])ose,  was  not  a  favour,  but  a  duty  and  a  debt ;  that  he  ought  to  appoint  per- 
sons to  assist  him  in  this  function,  but  not  to  discharge  himself  absolutely  from 
it;  and  that  he  was  no  less  obliged  to  be  a  judge  than  a  king.  All  these  cir 
cumstances  are  included  in  this  natural,  unaffected,  and  very  wise  expression, 
'   Be  no  longer  king  ;"§  and  Philip  comprehended  all  its  force, || 

He  understood  raillery,  was  very  fond  of  smart  sayings,  and  very  happy  at 
them  himselt^.  Having  received  a  wound  near  the  throat,  and  his  surgeon  im- 
portuning him  daily  with  some  new  request :  "  Take  what  thou  wilt,"  said  he, 
"  for  thou  hast  me  by  the  throat,  ""il 

It  is  also  related,  that  after  hearing  two  villains,  who  accused  each  other  of 
various  crimes,  he  banished  the  one,  and  sentenced  the  other  to  follow  him.** 


Menecrates,  the  physician,  who  was  so  mad  as  to  fancy  himself  Jupiter, 
follows:  "Menecrates  Jupiter  to  Philip,  _  _  ^ 

answered,  "  Philip  to  Menecrates,  health  and  reason. "It     But  the  king  did  not 


wrote  to  Philip  as  follows  :  "  Menecrates  Jupiter  to  Philip,  greeting."  Philip 


stop  here  ;  for  he  hit  upon  a  pleasant  remedy  for  his  visionary  correspondent 
Philip  invited  him  to  a  grand  entertainment.  Menecrates  had  a  separate  table  at 
it,  where  nothing  was  served  up  to  him  but  incense  and  perfume,  while  all  the 
other  guests  fed  upon  the  most  exquisite  dainties.  The  first  transports  of  joy 
with  which  he  nas  seized,  when  he  found  his  divinit)^  acknowledged,  made  him 
forget  that  he  was  a  man  ;  but  hunger  afterwards  forcing  him  to  recollect  hii 
being  so,  he  was  quite  *'red  with  the  character  of  Jupiter,  and  took  leav  3  of  the 
company  abruptly. || 

Philip  made  an  answer  which  redounded  highly  to  the  honour  of  his  prime 
minister.  Being  one  day  reproached  with  devoting  too  many  hours  to  sleep  ; 
"  I  indeed  sleep,"  said  he,  "  but  Antipater  wakes.   §§ 

Parmenio  hearing  llie  ambassadors  of  all  Greece  murmuring  one  day  because 
Philip  lay  too  long  in  bed,  and  did  not  give  them  audience  :  "  Do  not  wonder," 
laid  he,  "  if  he  sleeps  while  you  wake  ;  for  he  was  awake  while  you  slept." 

*  Pint,  in  Apophlh.  t    riut.  t   Pli't-  (  Kaipi'fBacri^iO* 

II  Plut.  IT  P!ut.       p,  **  Pint. 

♦t  T^e  Greek  word  CyixiVe.^  signifies  both  those  things.  |{  JKYiaa.  lib.  x'l.  cap   61.  jf  Plat 
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By  this  he  wiftily  reproached  them  for  their  siipii.eness,  ill  nc^lectiii^  Iheir  in- 
terests, while  Philip  was  very  vigilant  in  regard  to  his.  This  Demosthenes  was 
perpetually  observing  to  them  with  his  usual  freedom.* 

Ever>^  one  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  used  to  elect  a  new  general  every 
>-f.ar.  These  did  their  duty  by  turns,  and  every  general  for  the  day  corn- 
rnanded  as  generalissimo.  But  Philip  joked  upon  this  multiplicity  of  chiefs, 
and  said,  "  In  my  whole  life  I  could  never  find  but  one  general,  Parmenio, 
whereas  the  Athenians  can  find  ten  every  year,  at  the  very  instant  they  wan* 
them."t 

The  letter  which  Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  proves  the 
regard  which  that  prince  paid  to  learned  men  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  taste 
he  himself  had  for  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  His  other  letters,  which  are 
still  extant,  do  him  no  less  honour.  But  his  great  talent  was  that  of  war  and 
policy,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by  few  ;  and  it  is  time  to  consider  him  under 
this  double  character.  I  beg  the  reader  to  remember,  that  M.  de  Tourreil  is 
the  author  of  most  of  the  subsequent  particulars,  and  that  it  is  he  who  has 
drawn  this  picture  of  king  Philip. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  prince  was  more  conspicuous 
as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman.  Surrounded  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
both  at.  home  and  abroad,  with  powerful  enemies,  he  employed  artifice  and 
force  alternately  to  defeat  them.  He  used  his  endeavours  wi^h  success  to  di- 
vide hvs  opponents  :  to  strike  the  surer,  he  eluded  and  diverted  the  blows  which 
were  aimed  at  himself;  equally  prudent  in  good  and  ill  fortune,  he  did  not 
abuse  victory  ;  equally  ready  to  pursue  or  wait  for  it,  he  either  acted  with  ex- 
pedition, or  was  slow  m  his  movements,  as  necessity  required  ;  he  left  nothing 
to  the  caprice  of  chance,  but  what  could  not  be  directed  by  wisdom  ;  in  fine, 
he  was  ever  immoveable,  ever  fixed  in  the  just  bounds  between  boldiiess  and 
temerity. 

In  Philip,  we  perceive  a  king  who  commanded  his  allies  as  much  as  his  own 
subjects,  and  was  as  formidable  in  treaties  as  in  battles  ;  a  vigilant  and  active 
monarch,  who  Avas  his  own  superintendant,  his  own  prime  minister  and  gene- 
ralissimo. We  see  him  fired  with  an  insatiable  thirst  of  glory,  searching  for  H 
where  it  was  sold  at  the  dearest  price ;  making  fatigue  and  danger  his  dearest 
delights  ;  forming  incessantly  that  just,  that  speedy  harmony  of  reflection  and 
action  which  military  expeditions  require  ;  and  with  all  these  advantages,  turn- 
ing  the  fiiry  of  his  arms  against  commonwealths,  exhausted  by  long  wai*s,  torn 
by  intestine  divisions,  sold  by  their  own  citizens,  served  by  a  body  of  mercenary 
or  undisciplined  troops,  obstinately  deaf  to  good  advice,  and  seemingly  de- 
termined on  their  ruin. 

He  united  in  himself  two  qualities  which  are  commonly  found  incompatible, 
viz.  a  steadiness  and  calmness  of  soul  that  enabled  him  to  wx^igh  all  things,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  every  juncture,  and  to  seize  the  favourable  moment, 
without  being  disconcerted  by  disappointments  ;  this  moderation  was  united 
with  a  restless  activity,  ardour,  and  vivacity,  which  were  regardless  of  the  dif- 
ference of  seasons,  or  the  greatest  of  dangers.  No  warrior  was  ever  bolder 
or  mo^e  intrepid  in  fight.  Demosthenes,  who  cannot  be  suspected  to  have  fial* 
tered  him,  gives  a  glorious  testimony  of  him  on  this  head  ;  for  v/hici  reason  I 
will  cite  his  own  words  "  1  saw,"  says  this  orator,  ''  this  very  Philip,  with 
whom  we  disputed  for  sovereignty  and  empire  ;  I  saw  him,  though  covered 
with  wounds,  his  eye  struck  out,  his  collar-bone  broke,  maimed  both  in  his 
hands  and  feet  ;  still  r*»solutely  rush  into  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  ready  to 
deliver  up  io  fortune,  any  other  part  of  his  body  she  might  desire  provided 
he  might  live  honourably  and  gloriously  with  the  rest  of  it."| 

Philip  was  not  only  brave  himself,  but  inspired  his  whole  army  with  the  same 
ralour.     Instructed  by  able  masters  in  the  science  of  war,  as  the  reader  hat 

»   Plutarch.  t  Tb\\   in.  Ap^phth.  p.  iTT 
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seen,  be  had  brought  his  troops  to  the  most  exact  discipline  ;  and  trained  up 
men  capable  of  seconding  him  in  his  great  enterprises.  He  had  the  art,  with- 
out lessening  his  own  authority,  to  familiarize  himself  with  bis  soldiers  ;  and 
commanded  rather  as  the  father  of  a  family,  than  as  the  general  of  an  army, 
whenever  consistent  with  discipline  ;  and  indeed,  from  his  affability,  which 
merited  so  much  the  greater  submission  and  respect,  as  he  required  less,  and 
seemed  to  dispense  with  it,  his  soldiers  were  always  ready  to  follow  him  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  paid  him  the  most  implicit  obedience. 

No  general  ever  made  a  greater  use  oi  military  stratagems  than  Philip. 
The  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in  his  youth,  had  taught  him  th< 
necessity  of  precaution,  and  the  art  of  resources.  A  wise  diffidence,  which  i^ 
of  service,  as  it  shows  danger  in  its  true  light,  made  him,  not  fearful  and  ir- 
resolute, but  cautious  and  prudent.  Whatever  reason  he  might  have  to  flatter 
himself  with  the  hope  of  success,  he  never  depended  upon  it  ;  and  thought 
iiimself  superior  to  the  enemy  only  in  vigilance.  Ever  just  in  his  projects,  and 
inexhaustible  in  expedients  ;  his  views  were  unbounded  ;  his  genius  was  won- 
derful, in  fixing  upon  proper  junctures  for  executing  his  designs  ;  and  his  dex- 
terity in  acting  in  an  imperceptible  manner,  no  less  admirable.  Impenetrable, 
as  to  his  secrets,  even  to  his  best  friends,  he  was  capable  of  attempting  or  con- 
cealing any  thing.  The  reader  may  have  observed,  that  he  strenuously  en- 
deavoured to  lull  the  Athenians  asleep,  by  a  specious  outside  of  peace  ;  and 
to  lay  silently  the  foundations  of  his  grandeur,  in  their  credulous  security  and 
blind  indolence. 

But  these  exalted  qualities  were  not  without  imperfections.  Not  to  mention 
his  excess  in  eating  and  carousing,  to  which  he  abandoned  himself  with  the 
utmost  intemperance,  he  has  also  been  reproached  with  the  most  dissolute  adan- 
doned  manners.  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  this  from  those  who  were  most 
mtimate  with  him,  and  the  company  which  usually  frequented  his  palace.  A 
set  of  profligate  debauchees,  buffoons,  pantomimes,  and  \vretches  worse  than 
these,  1  mean  flatterers,  whom  avarice  and  ambition  draw  in  crowds  round  the 
great  and  powerful, — such  were  the  people  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  his 
confidence  and  bounty.  Demosthenes  was  not  the  only  person  who  reproached 
Philip  with  these  frailties,  for  this  might  be  expected  in  an  enemy  :  but  Theo- 
pompus,*  a  famous  historian,  who  had  written  the  history  of  that  prince  in  fifty- 
eight  books,  of  which  unhappily  a  few  fragments  only  are  extant,  gives  a  still 
more  disadvantageous  character  of  him.  Philip,"  says  he,  "  despised  mo- 
desty and  regularity  of  life.  He  lavished  his  esteem  and  liberality  on  men 
abandoned  to  debauch  and  the  last  excesses  of  licentiousness.  He  was  pleased 
to  see  the  companions  of  his  pleasures  excel  no  less  in  the  abommable  arts  of 
injustice  and  malignity,  than  in  the  science  of  debaucheir.  Alas  !  what  spe- 
cies of  infamy,  what  sort  of  crimes  did  they  not  commit !   t 

But  a  circumstance,  in  my  opinion,  which  reflects  the  greatest  dishonour  on 
Philip,  is  that  very  one  in  which  he  is  chiefly  esteemed  by  many  persons  ;  1 
mean  his  politics.  He  is  considered  as  a  prince  of  the  greatest  abilities  in 
this  art  that  ever  lived :  and,  indeed,  the  reader  may  have  observed,  by  the 
hiatory  of  his  actions,  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  had  laid  down 
a  plan,  from  which  he  never  deviated,  and  this  was  to  raise  himself  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece.  When  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne,  and  surroundefl 
on  every  side  with  powerful  enemies,  what  probability  was  there  that  he  could 
fbi-m,  at  least  that  he  could  execute,  such  aproject  as  this  ?  He  did  not,  however, 
once  lose  sight  of  it.  Wars,  battles,  treaties  of  peace,  alliances,  confederacies, 
in  short,  all  things  terminated  there.  He  was  very  lavish  with  his  gold  and  sil- 
ver, merely  to  engage  creatures  in  his  service.  He  carried  on  a  private  intelli- 
gence with  the  cities  of  Greece  ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  pensioners,  on  whom 
he  had  settled  very  large  stipends,  he  was  informed  very  exactly  of  all  the  re- 
solutions  taken  in  them,  and  generally  gave  them  the  turn  in  his  own  favour. 

•  DM.  8».  I.  KTi.  p.  408.  t  A  pud.  Atheo.  I.  vi.  p.  601. 
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By  these  means  he  deceived  the  prudence,  eluded  the  efforts,  and  lulled  asleep 

file  vigilance  of  States,  who  till  then  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  moft  ac- 
tive, the  wisest,  and  most  penetrating  of  all  Greece.  In  treading  in  these  steps 
for  twenty  years  together,  we  see  him  proceeding  with  great  order,  and  advance- 
ing  regularly,  towards  the  mark  on  which  his  eye  was  fixed  ;  but  always  by 
windings  and  subterraneous  passages,  the  outlets  of  which  only  discovered  the 
design. 

Polyaenus  shows  us  evidently  the  methods  whereby  he  subjected  The«saly, 
whicti  was  of  g  njat  advantage  to  the  completing  of  his  other  designs.  "  He  did 
not,"  says  he,  "  carry  on  an  open  war  against  the  Thessalians  ;  but  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  discord  that  divided  the  cities  and  the  whole  country  into  dif- 
ferentjactions.  He  succoured  those  who  sued  for  his  assistance  ;  and  when- 
ever he  had  conquered,  he  did  no^  entirely  ruin  the  vanquished,  he  did  not 
disarm  them,  nor  raze  their  walls  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  protected  the  weakest, 
and  endeavoured  to  weaken  and  subject  the  strongest ;  in  a  word,  he  rather  fo- 
mented than  appeased  their  divisions,  having  in  every  place  orators  in  his  pay, 
those  artificers  of  discord,  those  firebrands  of  commonwealths.  And  it  was  by 
these  stratagems,  not  by  his  arms,  that  Philip  subdued  .Thessaly."* 

All  this  is  a  master-piece,  a  miracle  in  point  of  politics.!  But  what  engines 
does  this  art  play,  what  methods  does  it  employ,  to  compass  its  designs  ?  De- 
ceit, craft,  fraud,  falsehood,  perfidy  and  perjury.  Are  these  the  weapons  of 
virtue  ?  We  see  in  this  prince  a  boundless  ambition,  conducted  by  an  artful, 
insinuating,  subtle  genius  ;  but  we  do  not  find  him  possessed  of  the  qualities 
which  formed  the  truly  great  man.  Philip  had  neither  faith  nor  honour ;  eveiy 
thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  aggrandizing  of  his  power,  was  in  his  sense 
just  and  lawful.  He  gave  his  word  with  a  firm  resolution  to  break  it ;  and  made 
promises  that  he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  keep.  He  thought  hipself 
skilful  in  proportion  as  he  was  perfidious,  and  made  his  glory  consist  in  de- 
ceiving all  with  whom  he  treated.  He  did  not  blush  to  say,  "  That  children 
were  amused  with  playthings,  and  men  with  oaths. "| 

Hwtv  shametul  was  it  for  a  prince  to  be  distinguished  by  being  more  artful, 
a  greater  dissembler,  more  profound  in  malice,  and  more  a  knave,  than  any 
other  person  of  his  age,  and  to  leave  so  infamous  an  idea  of  himself  to  all  pos- 
terity !  What  idea  could  we  form  to  ourselves,  in  the  Intercourse  of  the  world, 
of  a  man  who  should  value  himself  for  tricking  others,  and  rank  insincerity  and 
fraud  among  the  virtues?  Such  a  character  in  private  life,  is  detested  as  the 
bane  and  luin  of  society.  How  then  can  it  become  an  object  of  esteem  and 
admiration  in  princes  and  ministers  of  state,  persons  who  are  bound  by  stronger 
ties  than  the  rest  of  men,  because  of  the  eminence  of  their  stations,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  employments  they  fill,  to  revere  sincerity,  justice,  and,  above 
all,  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  oaths ;  to  bind  which,  they  invoke  the  name 
and  majesty  of  a  God,  the  inexorable  avenger  of  perfidy  and  impiety!  A 
t)are  promise  among  private  persons  ought  to  be  sacred  ana  inviolable,  if  they 
have  the  least  sense  of  honour ;  but  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  so  among 
princes !  "  We  are  bound,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  to  speak  truth  to  our 
neighbour ;  for  the  use  and  application  of  speech  implies  a  tacit  promise  of 
truth  ;  speech  having  been  given  us  for  no  other  purpose.  It  is  not  a  compact 
between  one  private  man  and  another  ;  it  is  a  common  compact  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  a  kind  of  right  of  nations,  or  rather  a  law  of  nature.  Now,  who- 
ever tells  an  untruth,  violates  this  law  and  common  compact."  How  greatly 
is  the  enormity  of  violating  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  increased,  when  we  call 
upon  the  name  of  God  to  witness  it,  as  is  the  custom  always  in  treaties  ?  "  Were 
sincerity  and  truth  banished  from  every  other  part  of  the  earth,"  said  ^ohn  I. 
king  of  France,  upon  his  being  solicited  to  violate  a  treaty,  "  they  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  mouths  of  kings. "§ 

The  circumstance  which  prompts  politicians  to  act  in  this  manner,  is,  their 
being  persuaded  that  it  is  the  only  means  of  making  a  negotiation  succeed. 

*   F.^lysBn.  1    iv.c.  19.  t    Ilfmosth.  Olyn.  ii.  p.  Q2  t   iElinn.  1    vii.  c.  J'J  \   Mexerai. 
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But  though  this  were  the  case,  yet  can  it  ever  be  lawful  to  purcaase  such  sue 

cess  at  the  expense  of  probity,  honour,  and  religion  ?  "  If  your  father-in-law, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,"  said  Lewis  XII.  to  PhHip,  archduke  of  Austria, "  ha« 
acted  perfidiously,  I  am  determined  not  to  imitate  him  and  I  am  more  pleased 
in  having  lost  a  kingdom,  (Naples,)  which  I  am  able  to  recover,  than  I  should 
liave  been,  had  I  lost  my  honour,  which  can  never  be  recovered."* 

But  those  politicians,  who  have  neither  honour  nor  religion,  deceive  them- 
selves, even  in  this  verjr  particular.  I  shall  not  have  recourse  to  the  christian 
world  for  princes  and  ministers  whose  notions  of  policy  were  very  different  from 
these.  To  go  no  farther  than  our  Greek  history,  how  many  great  men  have 
we  seen  perfectly  successful  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  in  treaties 
of  peace  and  war,  in  a  word,  in  the  most  important  negotiations,  without  once 
making  use  of  artifice  and  deceit !  An  Aristides,  a  Cimon,  a  Phocion,  and  so 
many  others,  some  of  whom  were  so  very  scrupulous  in  matters  relating  to 
truth,  as  to  believe  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  tell  a  falsehood,  even  in  sport. 
Cyrus,  the  most  famous  conqueror  of  the  East,  thought  nothing  was  more  un- 
worthy of  a  prince,  nor  more  capable  of  drawing  upon  him  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  his  subjects,,  than  lying  and  deceit.  It  therefore  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  truth,  that  no  success,  however  brilliant,  can,  or  ou^ht  to  cover  the 
shame  and  ignominy  which  arise  from  breach  of  faith  and  penury. 
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I  have  already  observed,  that  the  history  of  Alexander,  comprised  in  the  following  book,  coDtainttiM 

space  of  twelve  years  and  eight  month*- 


SECTION  I. — ALEXANDER  S  BIRTH.      ARISTOTLE  APPOINTED  HIS  PRECEPTOH, 
HE  BREAKS  BUCEPHALUS. 

Alexander  was  born  the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.* 

The  very  day  he  came  into  the  world,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  was  burned.  The  reader  knows,  without  doubt,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  had  been  built  in  the  name  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  Asia  minor.  A  great  number  of  years  were  occupied  in  building 
it.t  Its  length  was  four  huiidred  and  twenty-five  feet,  and  its  breadth  two 
hundred  and  twenty.  It  was  supported  by  one  hundred  and  twenty -seven  co- 
lumns, sixty  feet  high,  which  so  many  kings  |  had  caused  to  be  wrought,  at  a 
great  expense,  and  by  the  most  excellent  artists,  who  endeavoured  to  excel 
one  another  on  this  occasion.  The  rest  of  the  temple  was  equal  to  the  columns 
in  magnificence. 

Hegesias,  a  historian  of  Magnesia,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Lagus,  says,  according  to  Plutarch,  "  That  it  was  no  wonder  the  temple  was 
burned,  because  Diana  was  that  day  employed  at  the  delivery  of  Olympias,  to 
facilitate  the  birth  of  Alexander."^ 

A  person  named  Herostratus  had  fired  that  temple  on  purpose.  Being  put 
to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  him  to  confess  his  motive  for  committing  so  in- 
famous an  action,  he  confessed  that  it  was  with  the  view  of  making  himself 
known  to  posterity,  and  to  immortalize  his  name,  by  destroying  so  noble  a 
structure.  The  states-general  of  Asia  imagined  that  they  should  prevent  the 
success  of  his  view,  by  publishing  a  decree  to  prohibit  the  mention  of  his  name. 
Their  prohibition,  however,  only  excited  a  greater  curiosity  ;  for  scarcely  one 
of  the  historians  of  that  age  has  omitted  to  mention  so  monstrous  an  extrava- 
gance, and  at  the  same  time  have  toLd  us  the  name  of  the  criminal.!! 

The  passion  which  prevailed  most  in  Alexander,  even  from  his  earliest  years, 
was  ambition,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  gloiy  ;  but  not  of  every  species.  Philip, 
like  a  sophist,  valued  himself  upon  his  eloquence  and  the  beauty  of  his  style, 
and  had  the  vanity  to  have  engraved  on  his  coins  the  several  victories  he  had 
won  at  the  Olympic  games,  in  the  chariot-race.  But  it  was  not  to  this  his  son 
aspired.  His  friends  asking  him  one  day,  whether  he  would  not  be  present 
at  the  games  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  dispute  the  prii^  bestowed  on  that 

*   A.  M.  36^8.     Ant.  J.  C.  356.      Flin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  14. 

1    Pliny  says  two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  which  is  not  pmbat  le. 

1  >»ncippllv.  most  cities  were  governed  by  their  particul.ir  king 

U  Valer.  Max.  1.  riii.  c.  U 
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ncc'isiof),  lor  ne  was  very  swift  of  foot ;  he  answered.  ''  '»^hai  he  wouJcl  rxnieriu 
in  ti.em,  provided  kings  were  to  be  his  antagonists."* 

Every  lime  news  was  brought  him  that  nis  father  had  taken  some  city,  or 
gained  some  great  battle.  Alexander,  so  far  from  sharing  in  the  general  joy, 
used  to  say,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  to  the  young  persons  that  were  brought 
up  with  him,  "  My  friends,  my  father  will  possess  himself  of  every  thing,  and 
leave  nothing  for  us  to  do." 

Some  auibassadors  from  the  king  of  Persia,  having  one  day  arrived  at  court, 
during  Philip's  absence,  Alexander  gave  them  so  kind  and  so  polite  a  recep 
tion,  and  entertained  them  in  so  noble  and  generous  a  manner,  as  charmed  them 
all  but  that  which  most  surprised  them,  was  the  good  sense  and  judgment  he 
discovered  in  ttie  several  conversations  they  had  with  him.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose to  them  any  thing  that  was  trifling,  or  to  be  expected  from  one  of  his  age  , 
such,  for  instance,  as  inquiring  about  the  so  much  boasted  gardens  suspended 
in  thf.  air  ;  the  riches  and, magnificence  of  the  palace  and  court  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  worlcl ;  the  famous  golden 
plantain-tree  ;  and  that  golden  vine,  the  grapes  of  which  w^ere  of  emeralds, 
carbuncles,  rubies,  and  all  sorts  of  precious  stones,  under  which  the  Persian 
monarch  was  said  frequently  to  give  audience.!  Alexander,  on  the  contrary, 
asked  them  questions  of  a  very  different  nature  ;  inquiring  which  was  the  road 
to  Upper  Asia  ;  the  distance  of  the  several  places  ;  in  what  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  king  of  Persia  consisted  ;  in  what  part  of  the  battle  he  fought ; 
hovv  he  behaved  towards  his  enemies  ;  and  in  what  manner  he  governed  his 
subjects.  These  ambassadors  admired  him  all  the  while  ;  and  perceiving,  even 
at  that  time,  how  great  he  might  one  day  become,  they  observed,  in  a  few  words, 
the  difference  they  found  between  Alexander  and  Artaxerxes,|  by  saying  one 
to  another,  "  This  young  prince  is  great,  and  ours  is  rich."§  That  man  must 
be  vastly  insignificant,  who  has  no  other  merit  than  his  riches. 

So  ripe  a  judgment  in  this  young  prince  was  owing  as  much  to  the  good  edu- 
cation which  had  been  given  him,  as  to  his  natural  capacity.  Several  precep- 
tors were  appointed  to  teach  him  all  such  arts  and  sciences  as  are  worthy  the 
heir  of  a  great  kingdom  ;  and  the  chief  of  these  was  Leonidas,  a  person  of  the 
most  rigid  morals,  and  a  relation  of  the  queen.  Alexander  himself  tells  us  af- 
terwards, that  this  Leonidas,  in  their  journeys  together,  used  frequently  to  look 
into  the  trunks  where  his  beds  and  clothes  were  laid,  in  order  to  see  if  Olym- 
pias,  his  mother,  had  not  put  something  superfluous  into  tnem,  which  might 
administer  to  delicacy  and  luxury. 

But  the  greatest  service  Philip  did  his  son,  was  appointing  Aristotle  his  pre- 
ceptor, the  most  famous  and  the  most  learned  philosopher  of  his  age,  whom 
he  intrusted  with  the  whole  care  of  his  education.  One  of  the  reasons  which 
prompted  Philip  to  choose  him  a  master  of  so  conspicuous  a  reputation  and 
merit,  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  his  son  might  avoid  committing  a  great 
many  faults,  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty. Il 

Philip  was  sensible  how  great  a  treasure  he  possessed  m  the  person  of  Aris- 
totle ;  for  which  reason  he  settled  a  very  considerable  stipend  upon  himj  and 
afterwards  rewarded  his  pains  and  care  in  an  infinitely  more  glorious  manner ; 
for  having  destroyed  and  laid  waste  Stagira,  a  city  of  Macedon,  near  the  sea- 
shore, the  native  place  of  that  philosopher,  he  rebuilt  it,  purely  out  of  affec- 
tion for  him  ;  reinstated  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled  from  it,  or  were  made 
slaves  ;  and  gave  them  a  fine  park  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  place  for  their 
studies  and  assemblies.  Even  in  Plutarch's  time,  the  stone  seats  which  Aristotle 
had  placed  there  were  standing ;  as  also  spacious  vistas,  under  which  those 
who  walked  were  shaded  from  the  sunbeams. 

Alexander  likewise  discovered  no  less  esteem  for  his  master,  whom  he  be- 
lieved himself  bound  to  love  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  his  father  ;  declaring, 

*  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  665—668.     Id.  de  Fortun.  Alex.  p.  342. 

t  Athen.  1   xii.  p.  739.  t  Artaxerxes  Ochpg. 
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that  he  was  indebted  to  the  Oiie  for  living,  and  to  the  other  lor  living  well."* 
The  progress  of  the  pupil  was  equal  to  the  care  and  abilities  of  the  preceptor. 
He  grew  vastly  fond  of  philosophy  ;  and  learned  the  several  parts  of  it  in  a 
Planner  suitable  to  his  birth. t  Aristotle  endeavoured  to  improve  his  judgment, 
')j  laying  down  sure  and  certain  rules,  by  which  he  might  distinguish  just  and 
iolid  reasoning,  from  what  is  but  speciously  so ;  and  by  accustoming  him  to 
separate  in  discourse  all  such  parts  as  only  dazzle,  from  those  which  are  truly 
solid,  and  should  constitute  its  whole  value.  He  also  exercised  him  in  meta- 
physics, which  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  a  prince,  provided  he  applies  hi'n- 
Belf  to  them  with  moderation,  as  they  explain  to  him  the  nature  of^the  human 
mind  ;  how  greatly  it  differs  from  matter  ;  in  what  manner  he  perceives  spi- 
ritual things  ;  how  he  is  sensible  of  the  impression  of  those  that  surround  him  ; 
and  man  jT  other  questions  of  the  like  import.  The  reader  will  naturally  sup- 
pose, that  he  did  not  omtt  either  the  mathematics,  which  give  to  the  mind  so 
just  a  turn  of  thinking  ;  or  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  study  of  which,  besidei 
a  great  many  other  advantages,  shows  how  very  incapable  the  mind  of  man  i» 
to  discover  the  secret  principles  of  the  things  of  which  he  is  daily  an  eye-wit- 
ness. But  Alexander  applied  himself  chiefly  to  morality,  which  is  properly 
the  science  of  kings,  because  it  is  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  all  their 
duties.  This  he  made  his  serious  and  profound  study  ;  and  consiuered  it,  even 
at  that  time,  as  the  foundation  of  prudence  and  wise  policy.  How  much  must 
such  an  education  contribute  to  the  good  conduct  oi  a  prince,  with  regard  to 
his  own  interests  and  the  government  of  his  people ! 

The  greatest  master  of  rhetoric  that  antiquity  could  ever  boast,  and  who  has 
left  so  excellent  a  treatise  on  that  subject,  took  care  to  make  that  science  pari 
of  his  pupil's  education  ;  and  we  find  that  Alexander,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
conquests,  was  often  very  urgent  with  Aristotle  to  send  him  a  treatise  on  that 
subject.  To  this  we  owe  the  work  entitled  Alexander's  Rhetoric  ;  in  the  be- 
ginning of  which,  Aristotle  proves  to  him  the  vast  advantages  a  prince  may 
reap  from  eloquence,  as  it  gives  him  the  greatest  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
men,  which  he  ought  to  acquire  as  well  by  his  wisdom  as  authority.  Some 
answers  and  letters  of  Alexander,  which  ara^till  extant,  show  that  he  possessed, 
in  its  greatest  perfection,  that  strong,  that  manly  eloquence,  wiiich  abounds 
with  sense  and  ideas  ;  and  which  is  so  entirely  free  from  superfluous  expres- 
sions, that  every  single  word  has  its  meaning  ;  which,  properly  speaking,  is 
the  eloquence  of  kings.| 

His  esteem,  or  rather  his  passion,  for  Homer,§  shows  not  only  with  what  vi- 
tour  and  success  he  applied  himself  to  polite  literature,  but  the  judicious  use 
he  made  of  it,  and  the  solid  advantages  he  proposed  to  himself  from  it.  He 
was  not  prompted  to  peruse  this  poet  merely  out  of  curiosity,  or  to  unbend  his 
mind,  or  from  a  great  fondness  for  poesy  ;  but  his  view  in  studying  this  admi- 
rable writer  was,  in  order  to  borrow  such  sentiments  from  him,  as  are  worthy 
a  great  king  and  conqueror,  courage,  intrepidity,  magnanimity,  temperance, 
prudence  ;  the  art  oi  commanding  well  in  war  and  peace.  And  indeed  the 
verse  that  pleased  hini  most  in  Homer,  was  that  where  Agamemnon  is  repre- 
sented as  "  a  good  king,"  and  a  "  brave  warrior."|| 

After  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Alexander  should  have  so  high  an  esteem  for 
this  poet.  Thus  when,  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  Macedonians  had  found 
among  the  spoils  of  Darius,  a  gold  box,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  in  which 
were  kept  the  excellent  perfumes  used  by  that  prince  ;  Alexander,  who  was 
quite  covered  with  dust,  and  regardless  of  essences  and  perfumes,  ordered  that 
this  box  should  be  employed  to  no  other  use  than  to  hold  Homer's  poems, 
which  he  believed  the  most  perfect,  the  most  precious  produ«:tions  of  the  hu- 
man mind. IT     He  admired  particularly  the  Iliad,  which  he  called  "  The  be*< 

»  'C<  Ji  ixuvof  fiivZpv.  JixtStop  Jj  xaxi?  ^Zv.  |  Retinuit  ex  sapientia  moduin. —  Tu^ 

X  Arittot.  in  Rhetor,  ad  Alex.  p.  608,  609.  6  Imperatoria  brovitate. — TacU 

11   A^^JOTijOf,  /S«e<r«X.ij;  t'  ayuSof,  Kfxrtfcs  t'  einXiW(T«. — Iliad,  iii.  v.  172. 

V  Pretiofissimum  humani  animi  opus. — Plut.  1.  vii.  c.  39. 
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provision  for  a  wariior."*  He  always  had  with  him  that  edition  of  Honnef 
which  Aristotle  had  revised  and  corrected,  and  to  which  the  title  of  the  "  Edi- 
tion of  the  Box"  was  given ;  and  he  laid  it,  with  his  sword,  every  night,  under 
his  pillow. 

Fond  even  to  excess  of  every  kind  of  glory,  he  was  displeased  with  Aris- 
cotle,  his  master,  for  having  published,  in  his  absence,  certain  metaphysical 
pieces,  which  he  desired  that  he  only  might  possess  ;  and  even  at  the  tiinc 
when  he  was  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  h^■ 
wrote  to  him  a  letter,  which  is  still  extant,  wherein  he  complains  upon  that  verA 
account.!  Alexander  says  in  it,  that  "  He  had  much  rather  surpass  the  resi  o' 
men  in  the  knowledge  of  sublime  and  excellent  things,  than  the  greatness  ami 
extent  of  his  power.  I  He  in  like  manner  requested  Aristotle  not  to  show  tlie 
treatise  of  rhetoric  above  mentioned  to  any  person  but  himself.§  I  will  admits 
that  there  is  an  excess  in  this  strong  desire  of  glory,  which  prompts  him  to 
suppress  the  merit  of  others,  in  order  that  his  only  may  appear ;  but,  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  it  discovers  such  a  passion  for  study 
as  is  very  laudable  in  a  prince  ;  and  the  very  reverse  of  that  indifference,  not 
to  say  contempt  and  aversion,  which  most  young  persons  of  high  birth  express 
for  all  things  that  relate  to  learning  and  study. 

Plutarch  tells  us  in  few  words  the  infinite  advantage  that  Alexander  reaped 
from' this  taste,  with  which  his  master,  who  was  better  qualified  than  any  other 
for  the  education  of  youth,  had  inspired  him  from  his  most  tender  infancy 
"He  loved,"  said  that  author,  "to  converse  with  learned  men,  to  improve 
himself  in  knowledge,  and  to  study  ;"|1  three  sources  o(  a  monarch's  happiness, 
and  which  enable  him  to  secure  himself  from  numberless  difficulties  ;  three 
certain  and  infallible  methods  of  learning  to  reign  without  the  assistance  of 
others.  The  conversation  of  persons  of  fine  sense  instructs  a  prince  by  way 
of  amusement,  and  teaches  him  a  thousand  curious  and  useful  things,  without 
costing  him  the  least  trouble.  The  lessons  which  able  masters  give  him,  on 
the  most  exalted  sciences,  and  particularly  upon  politics,  improve  his  mind 
wonderfully,  and  furnish  him  with  rules  to  govern  his  subjects  with  wisdom. 
In  fine,  study,  especially  that  of  history,  crowns  all  the  rest,  and  is  to  him  a 
preceptor  for  all  seasons,  and  for  all  hours,  who,  without  ever  growing  trouble- 
some, acquaints  him  with  truths  which  no  one  else  would  dare  to  tell  him,  and, 
under  fictitious  names,  exhibits  the  prince  to  himself;  teaches  him  to  know 
himself  as  well  as  mankind,  who  are  the  same  in  all  ages.  Alexander  owed 
all  these  advantages  to  the  excellent  education  which  Aristotle  gave  him. 

He  had  also  a  taste  for  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  be- 
came a  prince  ;  that  is,  he  knew  the  value  and  usefiilness  of  them.  Music, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  flourished  in  his  reign,  because  they  found  fn 
him  both  a  skilful  judge  and  a  generous  protector,  who  was  able  to  distinguish 
and  reward  merit. H 

But  he  despised  trifling  feats  of  dexterity  that  were  of  no  use.  Some  Ma- 
cedonians admired  very  much  a  man  who  employed  himself  very  attentively 
in  throwing  small  peas  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,**  which  he  would  do  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  without  once  missing.  Alexander,  seeing  him  at 
this  exercise,  ordered  him,  as  we  are  told,  a  present  suitable  to  his  employ- 
ment, viz.  a  basket  of  peas.jt 

Alexander  was  of  a  sprightly  disposition,  was  resolute,  and  very  tenacious 
i(  his  opinion,  which  never  gave  way  to  force,  but  at  the  same  time  would  sub- 
mit immediately  to  reason  and  good  sense.     It  is  very  difficult  to  treat  with 

*  Tv  »o>.iM*»)i;  ccftTij;  itf\,Siov.  This  word,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  render  belter,  signifies  that  we 
ind  in  the  Iliad  whatever  relates  to  the  art  of  war,  and  ihe  qualities  of  a  general ;  io  a  word,  all  tbi«g^a 
Bccessarj  to  form  a  good  commander. 

t  Aul.  Gel.  1.  XX.  c.  5. 

X  *E7w  3J  tttKolnnv  av  tan  n-fji    to,  afira  iiive\2\aif> -n  raK  5uva(iecriv,  i5ia(pffei». 

}  Arist.  p.  609.  ||  'Hv(pi\6\oy0f  x»f  <p»).o^;ifi,  »»>.ai«»5^i.«6jije. 

f  Plut.  de  Fortuo.  Alex.  Serm.  ii.  p.  333. 

**  We  maj  suppoie  that  it  was  iome  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  :>*edlc.  tt  Q,ointil.  lib.  ii.  eap.  SS 
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persons  of  this  turn  oi  mind.  Philip  accordingly,  notwithstanding  his  double 
r)uthority  of  king  and  father,  believed  it  necessary  to  employ  persuasion  rathei 
than  force  with  respect  to  his  son,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  beloved 
ratlier  than  feared  by  him. 

An  accident  made  him  entertain  a  very  advantageous  opinion  of  Alexander. 
There  had  been  sent  from  Thessaly  to  Philip  a  war-horse,  a  noble,  strong,  fiery, 
generou-^  animal,  called  Bucephalus.*  The  owner  was  willing  to  sell  nim  tor 
thirteen  talents.  The  king,  attended  by  his  courtiers,  went  into  the  plains  in 
order  to  view  the  perfections  of  this  horse  ;  but  upon  trial,  he  appeared  so  very 
fierce,  and  pranced  about  in  so  furious  a  manner,  that  no  one  dared  to  mount 
him.  Philip,  being  angry  that  so  furious  and  unmanageable  a  creature  had 
been  sent  him,  gave  orders  for  their  carrying  him  back  again.  Alexander,  who 
was  present  at  that  time,  cried  out,  "  What  a  noble  horse  they  are  going  to 
lose,  for  want  of  address  and  boldness  to  back  him  !"  Philip,  at  first,  considered 
these  words  as  the  effect  of  folly  and  rashness,  so  common  to  young  men  :  but 
as  Alexander  insisted  still  more  upon  what  he  had  said,  and  was  very  much 
vexed  to  see  so  noble  a  creatue  about  to  be  sent  home  again,  his  father  gave 
him  leave  to  try  what  he  could  do.  The  young  prince,  overjoyed  at  this  per- 
mission, wont  up  to  Bucephalus,  took  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  turned  his  head 
to  the  sun  :  having  observed,  that  the  thing  which  frighted  him  was  his  own 
shadow,  he  seeing  it  dance  about,  or  sink  down,  just  as  he  moved.  He  there- 
fore first  stroked  him  gently  with  his  hand,  and  soothed  him  with  his  voice  , 
then  seeing  his  mettle  abate,  and  artfully  taking  his  opportunity,  he  dropped 
his  cloak,  and  springing  swiftly  upon  his  back,  first  slackened  the  rein,  without 
once  striking  or  vexing  him  ;  and  when  he  perceived  that  his  fire  was  cooled, 
ihal  he  was  no  longer  so  furious  and  violent,, and  wanted  only  to  move  forward, 
be  gave  him  the  rein,  and  spurring  him  with  great  vigour,  animated  him  with 
his'voice  to  his  full  speed.  While  this  was  doing,  Philip  and  his  wnole  court 
trembled  for  fear,  and  did  not  once  open  their  lips  ;  but  when  the  prince,  after 
having  run  his  first  heat,  returned  with  joy  and  pride  at  his  having  broken  a 
horse  which  was  judged  absolutely  ungovernable,  all  the  courtiers  endeavoured 
to  outvie  one  another  in  their  applauses  and  congratulations  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  Philip  shed  tears  of  joy  on  this  occasion,  and  embracing  Alexander  after 
he  alighted,  and  kissing  his  head,  he  said  to  him,  "  My  son,  seek  a  kingdom 
more  worthy  of  thee,  for  Macedon  is  below  thy  merit." 

We  are  told  a  great  many  surprising  particulars  of  this  Bucephalus  :  for 
whatever  had  any  relation  to  Alexander,  was  to  be  of  the  marvellous  kind. 
When  this  horse  was  saddled  and  equipped  for  battle,  he  would  suffer  no  one 
to  back  him  but  his  master ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  any  other 
person  to  go  near  him.  Whenever  Alexander  Avanted  to  mount  him,  he  would 
kneel  upon  his  fore  legs.  According  to  some  historians,  in  the  battle  against 
Porus,  where  Alexander  had  plunged  too  imprudently  amidst  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  his  horse,  though  wounded  in  every  part  of  his  body,  still  exerted  him- 
self in  so  vigorous  a  manner,  that  he  saved  his  master's  life  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  deep  wounds  he  had  received,  and  though  almost  spent  through  the 
great  effusion  of  blood,  he  brought  off  Alexander  from  among  the  combatants, 
and  carried  him  with  inexpressible  vigour  to  a  place  of  security  ;  where,  per- 
ceiving the  king  to  be  no  longer  in  danger,  and  overjoyed  in  some  measure  at 
the  service  he  had  done  him,  he  expired.f  This  was  indeed  a  very  noble  end 
for  a  horse.  Others  say,  that  Bucephalus,  quite  worn  out,  died  at  thirty  years 
of  age.  Alexander  bewailed  his  death  bitterly,  believing  that  he  had  lost  in 
him  a  most  faithful  and  affectionate  friend  ;  and  afterwards  built  a  city  on  the 
verj'  spot  where  he  was  buried,  near  the  river  Hydaspes,  and  called  it  Buce 
phalia  in  honour  of  him.| 

*  Some  think  he  was  called  so,  because  his  head  was  like  that  of  an  oi', 
t  Et  domini  jam  superslitis  securus,  quasi  cum  sensus  humani  solatio,  animam  txpirarit. — Aul.  0«L 
{  Aul.  Gel   I.  V.  c.  9. 
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I  have  related  elsewhere,  that  Alexander,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  ap 
pointed  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  invested  with  absolute  authority  during  his 
father's  absence  ;  that  he  behaved  with  great  prudence  and  bravery  ;  and  th^t 
afterwards,  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  most  signal  manner  at  the  battle  of 
Chseronea. 

SECTION    II. — ALEXANDER  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE.      DECLARED  GENERALISSIMO 
OF  THE  GREEKS  AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS. 

Darius  and  Alexander  began  to  reign  the  same  year.*  The  latter  was  but 
twenty  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown.  His  first  care  was  to  so- 
lemnize the  funeral  obsequies  of  his  father  with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  to  re- 
vei^e  his  death. 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  with  extreme 
dangers*  The  barbarous  nations  against  whom  Philip  had  fought  during  his 
whole  reign,  and  from  whom  he  had  made  several  conquests,  which  he  had 
united  to  his  crown,  after  having  dethroned  their  natural  kings,  thought  proper 
to  take  advantage  of  this  juncture,  in  which  a  new  prince,  who  was  but  young, 
had  ascended  the  throne  for  recovering  their  liberty,  and  uniting  against  the 
common  usurper.  Nor  was  he  under  less  apprehensions  from  Greece.  Philip, 
though  he  had  permitted  the  several  cities  and  commonwealths  to  continue 
their  ancient  form  of  government,  had,  however,  entirely  changed  it  in  reality, 
and  made  himself  absolute  master  of  it.  Although  absent,  he  ruled  in  all  the 
assemblies  ;  and  not  a  single  resolution  was  taken,  but  in  subordination  to  his 
will.  Though  he  had  subdued  all  Greece,  either  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  or 
the  secret  machinations  of  policy,  he  had  not  had  time  sufficient  to  subject  and 
accustom  it  to  his  power,  but  had  left  all  things  in  it  in  great  ferment  and  dis- 
order, the  minds  of  the  vanquished  not  being  yet  calmed  or  moulded  to  sub- 
jection. ' 

The  Macedonians,  reflecting  on  this  precarious  situation  of  things,  advised 
Alexander  to  relinquish  Greece,  and  not  persist  in  his  resolution  of  subduing  it 
by  force  ;  to  recover,  by  gentle  means,  the  barbarians  who  had  taken  arms,  and 
to  smother,  as  it  were,  those  glimmerings  of  revolt  and  innovation  by  prudent 
reserve,  complacency,  and  insinuations,  in  order  to  conciliate  affection.  Alex- 
ander, however,  would  not  listen  to  these  timorous  counsels,  but  resolved  to 
secure  and  support  his  affairs  by  boldness  and  magnanimity  ;  firmly  persuaded, 
that  should  he  relax  in  any  point  at  first,  all  his  neighbours  would  fall  upon  him . 
and  that  were  he  to  endeavour  to  compromise  matters,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  give  up  all  Philip's  conquests,  and  by  that  means  confine  his  dominions  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  Macedon.  He  therefore  made  all  possible  haste  to  check 
the  arms  of  the  barbarians,  by  marching  his  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
which  he  crossed  in  one  night.  He  defeated  the  king  of  the  Triballi  in  a  great 
battle ;  made  the  Getae  fly  at  his  approach  ;  subdued  several  barbarous  nations, 
some  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  others  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  arrogant  answer  t  of  their  ambassadors,  he  taught  them  to  dread 
a  danger  still  more  near  them  than  the  falling  of  the  sky  and  planets.. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  employed  at  a  distance  against  the  barbarians, 
all  the  cities  of  Greece,  who  were  animated,  more  particularly  by  Demosthe- 
nes, formed  a  powerful  alliance  against  that  prince.  A  false  report  which  pre- 
vailed, of  his  death,  inspired  the  Thebans  with  a  boldness  that  proved  their 
ruin.  They  cut  to  pieces  part  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  their  citadel.  De- 
mosthenes, on  the  other  side,  was  every  day  haranguing  the  people  ;  and  fired 
with  contempt  for  Alexander,  whom  he  called  a  child,  and  a  hair-brained  boy,J 
he  assured  the  Athenians,  with  a  decisive  tone  of  voice,  that  they  had  nothii^ 

•  a.m.  3668.  Ant.  J.  C.  336.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  670— 672.  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  486— 48&.  Arian.  I.  i.  de 
Expedit.  Alex.  p.  2—23. 

t  Alexander,  imivginiQ^  that  his  name  only  had  struck  these  people  wiih  terror,  asked  their  ambassadors 
what  they  dreaded  most?  They  replied,  with  a  haughty  tone  of  voice,  that  they  were  afraid  of  nothJng 
bat  the  falling  of  the  sky  and  stars. 

t  It  is  fM^ylTifi  in  Gre«ic  a  word  which  tifnifiei  many  things  iu  that  languaf*. 
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vo  fear  from  the  ntw  kinff  of  Macedon,  who  did  not  dare  to  stir  out  of  his  king- 
dom ;  but  would  think  himself  vastly  happy,  could  he  sit  peaceably  on  hh 
throne.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  many  letters  to  Attalus,  one  of  Philip'a 
lieutenants  in  Asia  Minor,  to  excite  him  to  rebel.*  This  Attalus  was  uncle  to 
Cleopatra,  Philip"?  second  wife,  and  was  very  much  disposed  to  listen  to  th« 
Droposals  of  Demosthenes.  But  as  Alexander  was  grown  very  diffident  of  him, 
for  which  he  knew  there  was  but  too  much  reason,  he  therefore,  to  eradicate 
from  his  mind  all  the  suspicions  he  might  entertain,  and  the  better  to  screen 
bis  designs,  sent  all  the  letters  of  Demosthenes  to  that  prince.  Alexander 
however,  saw  through  all  his  artifices,  and  thereupon  ordered  Hecataeus.  one 
of  his  commanders,  whom  he  had  previously  sent  into  Asia  for  that  purpose, 
to  have  him  assassinated,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  death  of  At- 
talus restored  tranquillity  to  the  army,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  rebellion. 

When  Alexander  had  secured  his  kingdom  from  the  barbarians,  he  marched 
with  the  utmost  expedition  towards  Greece,  and  passed  the  strait  of  Theimo- 
pyl^e.  He- addressed  those  who  accompanied  him  as  follows  :  "  Demosthenes 
called  me,  in  his  orations,  a  child,  when  I  was  in  Illyria,  and  among  the  Tri- 
haili  ;  he  called  me  a  joun^  man,  when  I  was  in  Th-essaly  ;  and  I  must  now 
show  him,  before  the  walls  ot  Athens,  that  I  am  a  man  grown."  He  appeared 
so  suddenly  in  Boeotia,  that  the  Thebans  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes ; 
and  havino;  arrived  before  their  walls,  was  willing  to  give  them  time  to  repent, 
and  only  demanded  to  have  Phoenix  and  Prothutes,  the  two  chief  ringleaders 
of  the  revolt,  delivered  up  to  him  ;  and  published,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  a 
general  pardon  to  all  who  should  come  over  to  him.  But  the  Thebans,  by  v/ay 
o!  msult,  demanded  to  have  Philotas  and  Antipater  delivered  to  them ;  and 
invited,  by  a  declaration,  all  who  were  solicitous  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  to 
join  with  them  in  its  defence.! 

Alexander,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  the  better  of  their  obstinacT 
by  offers  of  peace,  saw  with  grief  that  he  should  be  forced  to  employ  ha 
power,  and  decide  the  affair  by  force  of  arms.  A  great  battle  was  thereupoa 
Fought,  in  which  the  Thebans  exerted  themselves  with  a  bravery  and  aroour 
much  beyoivi  their  strength,  for  the  enemy  exceeded  them  vastly  in  numbers 
but  after  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  such  as  survived  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison  in  the  citadel,  descending  from  it,  and  charging  the  Thebans  in  the 
rear,  now  surrounded  on  all  sides,  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  cjty  taken%nd  plundered. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  words  to  express  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
the  Thebans  suffered  on  this  occasion.  Some  Thracians  having  pulled  down 
the  house  of  a  virtuous  lady  of  quality,  named  Timoclea,  carried  off  all  her 
goods  and  treasures  ,  and  their  captain  having  seized  the  lady,  and  satiated 
his  brutal  lust  with  lu-r.  afterwards  inquired  whether  she  had  not  concealed 
^old  and  silver.  Timnriea,  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  of  revenge,  reply- 
ing that  she  had  hid  some,  took  him  with  her  into  her  garden,  and  showing 
him  a  well,  told  him,  that  the  instant  she  saw  the  enemy  enter  the  city,  she 
herself  had  thrown  into  it  the  most  valuable  things  in  her  possession.  The  of- 
ficer, overjoyed  at  what  he  heard,  drew  near  the  well,  and  stooping  down  to 
see  its  depth,  Timoclea,  who  was  behind,  pushing  him  Avith  all  her  strength, 
threw  him  into  the  well,  and  afterwards  killed  him  with  great  stones  which  she 
threw  upon  him.  She  was  instantly  seized  by  the  Thracians,  and  being  bound 
in  chains,  was  carried  before  Alexander.  The  prince  perceived  immediately 
by  her  mein  that  she  was  a  woman  of  quality  and  great  spirit ;  for  she  followed 
those  brutal  wretches  with  a  very  haughty  air,  and  without  discovering  the 
least  fear.  Alexander  asking  her  who  she  was,  Timoclea  replied,  I  am  sistc? 
to  Theagenes,  who  fought  against  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  wat 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  where  he  commanded.     The  prince  admir- 
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ing  the  generous  answer  of  that  lady,  and  still  more  the  acion  that  sbe  li»1 
done,  gave  orders  that  she  should  have  ieave  to  retire  wher  ^.ter  she  pleased 
with  her  children. 

Alexander  then  debated  in  council,  hov/  to  act  with  regard  U^  T'lPives.  llie 
Phocaeans  and  the  people  of  Plataeae,  Thespiae,  and  Orchoir*:.  j>:s,  who  were 
all  in  alliance  with  Alexander,  and  bad  shared  in  his  victory,  represented  to 
faim  the  cruel  treatment  they  liad  met  with  from  the  Thebans,  who  also  had 
destroyed  their  several  cities  ;  and  reproached  them  with  the  zeal  which  they 
had  always  discovered  in  favour  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,  who  held 
them  in  the  utmost  detestation  ;  the  proof  of  which  was,  the  oath  they  had  all 
taken  to  destroy  Thebes,  after  they  should  have  vanquished  the  Persians. 

Cleades,  one  of  the  prisoners,  being  permitted  to  speak,  endeavoured  to 
excuse,  in  some  measure,  the  revolt  of  the  Thebans,  a  fault  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, should  be  imputed  to  a  rash  and  credulous  imprudence,  rather  than  to  de- 
pravity of  will  and  declared  perfidy.  He  remonstrated,  that  his  countrymen, 
upon  a  false  report  of  Alexander's  death,  had  indeed  too  rashly  rebelled,  not 
against  the  king,  but  against  his  successors  :  that  whatever  crimes  they  might 
nave  committed,  they  had  been  punished  for  them  with  the  utmost  severity, 
by  the  dreadful  calamity  which  had  befallen  their  city  :  that  there  now  re- 
mained in  it  none  but  ^vomen,  children,  and  old  men,  from  whom  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear  ;  and  were  so  much  the  greater  objects  of  compassion,  as  they 
had  been  no  ways  concerned  in  the  revolt.  He  concluded  with  reminding 
Alexander,  that  Thebes,  which  had  given  birth  to  so  many  gods  and  heroes, 
several  of  whom  were  that  king's  ancestors,  had  also  been  the  seat  of  his  fa- 
ther Philip's  rising  gloiy,  and  like  a  second  native  country  to  him. 

These  motives,  which  Cleades  urged,  were  very  strong  and  powerful  ;  but 
the  anger  of  the  conqueror  prevailed,  and  the  city  was  destroyed.  He  how- 
ever, set  at  liberty  the  priests  ;  all  such  as  had  right  of  hospitality  with  the 
Macedonians ;  the  descendants  of  Pindar,  the  famous  poet,  who  ha*d  done  sp 
much  honour  to  Greece  ;  and  such  as  had  opposed  the  revolt :  but  all  the  rest, 
to  the  number  of  about  thirty  thousand,  he  sold,  and  upwards  of  six  thousand 
had  been  killed  in  battle.  The  Vthenians  were  so  sensibly  afflicted  at  the  sad 
disaster  which  had  befallen  Thebes,  that  being  about  to  solemnize  the  festival 
of  the  great  mysteries^  they  suspended  them,  upon  account  of  their  extreme 
grief,  and  received  with  the  greatest  humanity  all  those  who  had  fled  from  th«* 
battle  and  the  plunder  of  Thebes,  and  made  Athens  their  asylum.. 

Alexander's  so  sudden  arrival  in  Greece  had  very  much  "'abated  the  haughti- 
ness of  the  Athenians,  and  extinguished  the  vehemence  and  fire  of  Demosthenes  ; 
but  the  ruin  of  Thebes,  Avhich  was  still  more  sudden,  threw  them  into  the  utmost 
consternation.  They  therefore  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Alexander,  to  implore  his  clemency.  Demosthenes  was  among  them, 
but  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Mount  Cytheron,  than,  dreading  the  anger  of  thai 
prince,  he  quitted  the  embassy,  and  returned  home. 

Alexander  sent  immediately  to  Athens,  requiring  the  citizens  to  deliver  up 
to  him  ten  orators,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  instruments  in 
forming  the  league  which  Philip  his  father  had  defeated  at  Chaeronea.  It  wis 
Ml  this  occasion,  Demosthenes  related  to  the  people  the  fable  of  the  wolves  an  1 
jc^s,  in  which  it  is  supposed,  "  that  the  -evolves  one  day  told  the  sheep,  that 
In  case  they  desired  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  they  must  deliver  up  to  them  the 
dogs  who  were  their  guard."  The  application  was  easy  and  natural,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  orators,  who  were  justly  compared  to  dogs,  whose 
duty  is  to  watch,  to  bark,  and  to  fight,  in  order  to  sc  ve  the  lives  of  the  Piock. 

In  this  dilemma  of  the  Athenians,  who  could  not  prevail  upon  themselves  to 
deliver  up  their  orators  to  certain  death,  though  they  had  no  other  \";ty  to  save 
then  city,  Demades,  whom  Alexander  had  honoured  with  his  friendship,  offered 
to  undertake  the  embassy  alone,  and  intercede  for  them.  The  king,  wliethei 
he  had  satiated  his  revenge,  or  endeavoured  to  blot  out,  if  possible,  by  some 
act  of  clemency,  the  barbarous  action  he  had  just  before  committed  ;  or  rafffiei 
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U)  remove  the  several  obstacles  which  might  retard  the  execution  of  his  grand 
design,  and  bv  that  means  not  leave,  during  his  absence,  the  least  pretence  for 
murmurs  ;  waived  his  demand  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  orators,  and 
was  pacified  by  their  sending  Caridemus  to  banishment,  who  being  a  native  of 
Oraea,  a  city  of  Euboea,  had  been  presented  by  the  Athenians  with  his  freedom, 
for  the  services  he  had  done  the  republic.  He  was  son-in-law  to  Chersoblep- 
'.us,  king  of  Thrace  ;  'lad  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Iphicrates  ;  and  had 
nimself  frequently  commanded  the  Athenian  armies.  To  avoid  the  pursuit  of 
Alexander,  he  took  refuge  with  the  king  of  Persia. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  not  only  forgave  them  the  several  injuries  he  pre 
ended  to  have  received,  but  expressed  a  particular  regard  for  them,  exhort- 
ing them  to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  public  affairs,  and  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  the  several  transactions  which  might  happen  ;  because,  in  case  of 
his  death,  their  city  was  to  give  laws  to  the  rest  of  Greece.  Historians  relate, 
that  many  years  after  this  expedition,  he  was  seized  with  deep  remorse  for 
the  calamity  he  had  brought  upon  the  Thebans,  and  that  this  made  him  be- 
have with  much  greater  humanity  towards  other  nations. 

So  dreadful  an  example  of  severity  towards  so  powerful  a  city  as  Thebes, 
spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  through  all  Greece,  and  made  all  things  give  way 
before  him.  He  summoned  at  Corinth,  the  assembly  of  the  several  states, 
and  the  free  cities  (/  Greece,  to  obtain  from  them  the  same  supreme  command 
against  the  PersiaL\  as  had  been  granted  his  father  a  little  before  his  death. 
No  diet  ever  debated  on  a  more  important  subject.  It  w^as  the  western  world 
deliberating  upon  the  ruin  of  the  east,  and  the.  methods  for  executing  a  reyenge 
suspended  for  more  than  an  age.  The  assembly  held  at  this  time  will  give 
rise  to  events,  the  relation  of  which  will  appear  astonishing,  and  almost  incredi- 
ble ;  and  to  revolutions,  which  will  change  the  disposition  of  most  things  in 
the  world.* 

To  form  such  a  design,  required  a  prince,  bold,  enterprising,  and  experi- 
enced in  war  ;  one  of  great  views,  who  having  acquired  a  mighty  name  by  his 
exploits,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  dangers,  nor  checked  by  obstacles  ;  but 
above  all,  a  monarch  who  had  a  supreme  authority  over  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
none  of  which  singly  was  powerful  enough  to  make  so  arduous  an  attempt ; 
and  which  required,  in  order  for  their  acting  in  concert,  to  be  subject  to  one 
chief,  who  might  give  motion  to  the  several  parts  of  that  great  body,  by  mak- 
ing them  aii  concur  to  the  same  end.  Such  a  prince  was  Alexander.  It  was 
n»>t  difficult  tor  him  to  rekindle  in  the  mmds  of  the  people  their  ancient  hatred 
of  the  Persians,  their  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  enemies  ;  whose  destruc- 
tion they  had  more  than  once  sworn,  and  whom  they  had  determined  to  extir- 
pate, in  case  an  opportunity  should  present  itself  for  that  purpose  ;  a  hatred, 
which  the  intestine  feuds  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  have  suspended,  but 
could  never  extinguish".  The  immortal  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  numerous  army  of  the  Persians ; 
the  terror  which  Agesilaus,  with  a  handful  of  men,  had  struck  even  as  far  as 
Susa,  showed  plainly  what  might  be  expected  from  an  army  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  forces  of  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  those  of  Macedon,  com- 
manded by  generals  and  officers  formed  under  Philip  ;  and,  to  say  all  in  a 
word,  led  by  Alexander.  The  deliberations  of  the  assembly  were  therefore 
very  short,  and  tnai  prmce  was  unanimously  appointed  generalissimo  against 
he  Persians. 

A  great  number  of  officers  and  governors  of  cities,  with  many  philosophers, 
waited  immediately  upon  Alexander,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  election. 
He  flattered  himself  that  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  was  then  at  Corinth,  would 
also  come  like  the  rest,  and  gay  his  compliments.  This  philosopher,  who 
tntertained  a  very  mean  idea  oi  grandeur,  thought  it  improper  to  congratulate 

♦  Plutarch  places  that  diet  or  wsambly  here,  but  others  fix  it  carlifr;  whence  Dr.  Prid«au»  Mipf.«««J 
<jai  it  WM  »imKnon«d  twice 
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men  just  upon  iheir  exaltation  ;  but  that  mankind  ought  to  wait  till  those  per 
sons  had  perfurmed  actions  worthy  of  their  high  stations.  Diogenes  therefore 
did  not  stir  out  ot"  his  house;  upon  which  Alexander,  attended  by  all  his  cour- 
tiers, made  him  a  visit.  This  philosopher  was  at  that  time  lying  down  in  the 
sun  ;  but  seeing  so  great  a  crowd  of  people  advancing  towards  him,  he  sat  up, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Alexander.  This  prince,  surprised  to  see  so  famous  a 
philosopher  reduced  to  such  extreme  poverty,  after  saluting  him  in  the  kindest 
manner,  asked  whether  he  wanted  any  thing  ?  Diogenes  replied,  "  Yes,  that  you 
would  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine."  This  answer  raised  the  contempt 
and  indignation  of  all  the  courtiers  ;  but  the  monarch,  struck  with  the  philoso 
pher's  greatness  of  soul,  "  Were  I  not  Alexander,'*  said  he  "  I  would  be  Dio- 
genes." A  very  profound  sense  lies  hid  in  this  expression,  which  shows  per- 
fectly the  bent  and  disposition  of  the  heart  of  man.  Alexander  was  sensible 
that  he  was  formed  to  possess  all  things  ;  such  was  his  destiny,  in  which  he 
made  his  happiness  to  consist :  but  then,  in  case  he  should  not  be  able  to  com- 
pass his  ends,  he  was  also  sensible,  that  to  be  happy,  he  must  endeavour  to  bring 
his  mind  to  such  a  frame  as  to  want  nothing.  In  a  word,  either  side  presents 
us  with  a  true  image  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes.  However  great  and  power- 
ful that  prince  might  think  himself,  he  could  not  deny  himself,  on  this  occasion, 
inferior  to  a  man  to  whom  he  could  give,  and  from  whom  he  could  take  nothing.* 
Alexander,  before  he  set  out  for  Asia,  was  determined  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo.  He  therefore  went  to  Delphos,  and  happened  to  arrive  there  on 
those  days  which  are  called  unlucky,  a  season  in  which  the  people  are  forbid 
consulting  the  oracle  ;  and  accordingly  the  priestess  refused  to  go  to  the  tem- 
ple. But  Alexander,  who  could  not  bear  any  contradiction  to  his  will,  took 
her  forcibly  by  the  arm  ;  and  as  he  was  leading  her  to  the  temple,  she  cried 
out,  "  My  son,  thou  art  irresistible."!  This  was  all  he  desired  ;  and  catching 
hold  of  these  words,  which  he  considered  as  spoken  by  the  oracle,  he  set  out 
for  Macedonia,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  his  great  expedition 

NOTE  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  SEC^UEL  OF  THE  HISTORY. 

1  COULD  have  wished,  and  it  was  even  my  design,  to  prefix  to  the  exploits  of 
Alexander,  a  geographical  map  ;  this  being  of  great  assistance  to  the  reader, 
and  enabling  him  to  follo^v  the  hero  in  all  his  conquests.  But  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  do  this  here  ;  the  map  of  Alexander's  conquests  being  too  large  to  be 
conveniently  inserted  in  this  volume.  But  to  supply  in  some  measure,  this  de- 
fect, I  shall  here  give,  in  one  view,  a  short  account  of  those  countries  through 
which  Alexander  passed,  till  his  return  from  India. 

Alexander  set  out  from  Macedonia,  which  is  part  of  Turkey  dn  Europe,  and 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  or  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles. 

He  crossed  Asia  Minor,  (Natolia,)  where  he  fought  two  battles,  the  first  at 
the  pass  of  the  river  Granicus,  and  the  second  near  the  city  of  Issus. 

After  this  second  battle,  he  entered  Syria  and  Palestine  ;  went  into  Egypt, 
where  he  built  Alexandria,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile  ;  advanced  as  far  as 
Libya,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  whence  he  returned  back  ;  arrived 
at  Tyre,  and  from  thence  marched  towards  the  Euphrates. 

He  crossed  that  river,  then  the  Tigris,  and  gained  the  celebrated  victory  of 
Arbela  ;  possessed  himself  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  Babylonia,  and  Ecbatana, 
the  chiei  city  of  Media. 

From  thence  he  passed  into  Hyrcania,  to  the  sea  which  goes  by  that  name 
oth-:'rwise  called  the  Caspian  sea  ;  and  entered  Parthia,  Drangiana,  and  the 
cowntr}'  of  Paropamisus. 

He  afterwards  went  into  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana  ;  advanced  as  far  as  the 
river  laxarthes,  called  by  Q,.  Curtius  the  Tanais,  the  farther  side  of  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  whose  country  forms  part  of  Great  Tartary. 

«  Hu'i  c  «upra  mensuram  huiiianx  auperbis  tumens,  vidit  aliquem,  cui  nee  dare  quidqu&m  posset,  nee  cri- 
^--:       ''eiit.c.  lie  Benef.  1.  v.c.  6. 

t    A  vmnroi  f^  u  »ai- 
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Alexander,  after  having  gone  through  various  countries,  crossed  the  river 
Indus,  entered  India,  which  lies  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  forms  part  of  the 
Grand  Mogul's  empire,  and  advanced  veiy  near  the  river  Ganges,  which  he 
also  intended  to  pass,  had  not  his  army  refused  to  follow  him.  He  therefore 
contented  himself  with  marching  to  view  the  ocean,  and  went  down  the  river 
Indus  to  its  mouth. 

From  Macedonia  to  the  Ganges,  which  river  Alexander  nearly  approached,  is 
:o?oputed  at  least  eleven  hundred  leagues. 

Add  to  this  the  various  turnings  in  Alexander's  marches  ;  first,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cilicia,  where  the  battle  of  Issus  w^as  fought,* to  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon  in  Libya  ;  and  his  returning  from  thence  to  Tyre,  a  journey  of 
three  hundred  leagues  at  least,  and  as  much  space  at  least  for  the  windings  of 
his  route  in  different  places  ;  we  shall  find  that  Alexander,  in  less  than  eight 
years,  marched  his  army  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  leagues,  withojt  in- 
cluding his  return  to  Babylon. 

SECTION  III. — ALEXANDER    SETS    OUT   AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS.      OBTAINS  A 
FAMOUS  VICTORY  AT  THE  RIVER  GRANICUS. 

Alexander,  on  his  arrival  in  his  kingdom,  held  a  council  with  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  his  army,  and  the  grandees  of  his  court,  on  the  expedition  he  medi- 
tated against  Persia,  and  the  measures  he  should  take  in  order  to  succeed  in 
it.  The  whole  assembly  was  unanimous,  except  in  one  article.  Antipater  and 
Parmenio  were  of  opinion,  that  the  king,  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
which  would  necessarily  be  a  long  one,  ought  to  make  choice  of  a  consort,  in 
oraer  to  secure  himself  a  successor  to  his  throne.  But  Alexander,  who  was  of 
a  violent,  fiery  temper,  did  not  approve  of  this  advice;  and  believed,  that  af- 
ter he  had  been  nominated  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  his  father 
had  left  him  an  invincible  army,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  him  to  lose  his  time 
in  solemnizing  his  nuptials,  and  waiting  for  the  fruits  of  it ;  for  which  reason 
he  determined  to  set  out  immediately.* 

He  accordingly  offered  up  very  splendid  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  caused 
to  be  celebrated  at  Dia,  a  city  of  Macedon,  scenical  games,!  that  had  been 
instituted  by  one  of  his  ancestors  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the  Muses.  This 
festival  continued  nine  days,  agreeable  to  the  num.ber  of  those  goddesses.  He 
had  a  tent  raised  large  enough  to  hold  one  hundred  tables,  on  which,  conse- 
quently, nine  hundred  covers  might  be  laid.  To  this  feast,  the  several  princes 
of  his  family,  all  the  ambassadors,  generals,  and  officers,  were  invited.  K* 
also  treated  his  whole  army.  It  was  then  he  had  the  famous  vision,  in  which 
he  was  exhorted  to  march  speedily  into  Asia,  mention  of  which  will  be  made 
in  the  sequel. J 

Before  he  set  out  upon  this  expedition,  he  settled  the  affairs  of  Macedon, 
over  which  he  appointed  Antipater  as  viceroy,  with  twelve  thousand  foot,  and 
.learly  the  same  number  of  horse. 

He  also  inquired  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  his  friends,  giving  to  one  an  estace 
m  land,  to  another  a  village,  to  a  third  the  revenues  of  a  town,  to  a  fourth  the 
toll  of  a  harbour.  And  as  all  the  revenues  of  his  demesnes  were  already  em 
ployed  and  exhausted  by  his  donations,  Perdiccas  said  to  him,  "  My  lord 
what  is  it  you  reserve  tor  yourself?  Alexander  replied,  "Hope:"  "The 
same  hope,"  said  Perdiccas,  "  ought  therefore  to  satisfy  us ;"  and  so  refused 
veiy  generously  to  accept  of  what  the  king  had  appointe-d  him. 

The  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  art  of  governing  it,  is  of  great 
importance  to  a  prince.  Alexander  was  sensible,  that  this  secret  consists  in  mak- 
ing it  the  interest  of  every  individual  to  promote  his  grandeui  ;  and  to  govern  his 
subjects  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  feel  his  power  by  no  other  marks 

»  a.  M.  3o70.  Ant  J.  C.  334.  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  499—503.  Arrian.  1.  i.  p.  23—36.  Plut.  in  Aif-x.  p 
fl-l,  673.     Justin   1.  xi.  c.  5.  6. 

t    Theatrical  represenUtioni  were  10  called,  |  /oiech.  Autiq.  lib.  ai- 
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than  his  bountv.  It  is  then  that  the  interest  of  every  person  unites  with  thai 
of  the  prince.  They  are  individual  possessions,  individual  happiness,  which 
we  love  in  his  person  ;  and  we  are  so  many  times  attached  to  him,  and  by  as 
close  ties,  as  there  are  things  we  love,  and  receive  from  him.  The  remaining 
part  of  this  history  will  show,  that  no  person  ever  made  a  more  happy  use  of 
this  maxim  than  Alexander,  who  thought  himself  raised  to  the  throne,  merely 
that  he  might  do  good ;  and  indeed  his  liberality,  which  was  truly  royal,  was 
aeither  satisfied  nor  exhausted  by  the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence. 

Alexander,  after  having  completely  settled  affairs  in  Macedonia,  and  used 
all  the  precautions  imaginable  to  prevent  any  troubles  from  arising  in  it  during 
his  absence,  set  out  for  Asia  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  His  army  consisted 
of  little  more  than  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  four  or  five  thousand  horse  ;  but 
they  were  all  brave  men  ;  were  well  disciplined,  and  inured  to  fatigues  ;  had 
made  several  campaigns  under  Philip,  and  were  each  of  them,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, capable  of  commanding.*  Most  of  the  officers  were  nearly  sixty  years 
of  age  ;  and  when  they  were  either  assembled,  or  drawn  up  at  the  head  of  a 
camp,  they  had  the  air  of  a  venerable  senate. t  Parmenio  commanded  the 
infantry.  Philotas,  his  son,  had  one  thousand  eight  hundred  horse  under  him  ; 
these  vvere  all  Macedonians  ;  and  Callas,  the  son  of  Harpalus,  the  same  number 
of  Thessalian  cavalry.  The  rest  of  the  horse,  who  were  composed  of  natives 
of  the  several  states  of  Greece,  and  amounted  to  six  hundred,  had  their  par- 
ticular commanders.  The  Thracians  and  Paonians,  who  were  always  in  front, 
were  commanded  by  Cassander.  Alexander  began  his  route  along  the  lake 
Cercinum  towards  Amphipolis  ;  crossed  the  river  Strymon,  near  its  mouth  ; 
afterwards  the  Hebrus,  and  arrived  at  Sestos  after  twenty  days  march.  He 
then  commanded  Parmenio  to  cross  over  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  with  all  the 
horse  and  part  of  the  foot  ;  which  he  accordingly  did  by  the  assistance  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  galleys,  and  several  flat-bottomed  vessels.  As  for  Alexander 
he  went  from  Eleontum  to  the  port  of  the  Achaians,  himself  steering  his  own 
galley  ;  and  having  reached  the  middle  of  the  Hellespont,  he  sacrificed  a  bull 
to  Neptune  and  the  Nereides  ;  and  made  libations  in  the  sea  from  a  golden  cup. 
It  is  also  1  elated,  that  after  having  thrown  a  javelin  at  the  land,  as  thereby  to 
take  possession  of  it,  he  landed  the  first  in  Asia,  and  leaped  from  the  ship, 
completely  armed;  and  in  the  highest  transports  of  joy,  he  erected  altars  on 
the  shore  to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva,  and  to  Hercules,  for  having  favoured  him  with 
so  propitious  a  descent.     He  had  done  the  same  at  his  leaving  Europe. 

He  depended  so  entirely  on  the  happy  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  rich  spoils 
he  should  find  in  Asia,  that  he  had  made  very  little  provision  for  so  great  an 
expedition  ;  persuaded  that  war,  when  carried  on  successfully,  would  supply 
all  things  necessary  for  war.  He  had  but  seventy  talents  in  money,  to  pay  his 
army,  and  only  a  month's  provision.  I  before  observed,  that  he  had  divided 
his  patrimony  among  his  generals  and  officers  ;  he  had  also  inspired  his  soldiers 
with  so  much  courage  and  security,  that  they  fancied  they  marched,  not  to 
precarious  war,  but  fo  certain  victory. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Lampsacus,  which  he  was  determined  to  de- 
stroy, in  order  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  its  inhabitants,  Anaximenes,  a  native 
of  that  place,  came  to  him.  This  man,  who  was  a  famous  historian,  had  been 
vtYj  intimate  with  Philip  his  father  ;  and  Alexander  himself  had  a  great  esteem 
for  him,  having  been  his  pupil.  The  king,  suspecting  the  business  ne  was  come 
upon,  to  be  beforehand  with  him,  swore,  in  express  terms,  that  he  would  never 
grant  his  request.  "  The  favour  that  I  have  to  desire  of  you,"  says  Anaxime- 
nes, "  is,  that  you  would  destroy  Lampsacus."  By  this  witty  evasion  the  his- 
torian saved  his  country.]; 

From  thence  Alexander  arrived  at  Ilion,  where  he  paid  great  honours  to  the 
manes  of  Achilles,  and  caused  games  to  be  celebrated  round  his  tonrjb.    He 

*  Ut  non  tam  milites,  quam  magistros  militias  electos  putarci.— Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  6. 

♦    Jt.  si  prineinia  castrorum  cernereg,  senatum  te  alicujus  priiOB  reip.  viders  die*r«i. — Id. 

t  Val.  Max.  1.  rii.  o.  & 
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admired  and  envied  the  double  felidty  of  that  renowned  Grecian,  i^  ju'mi^' 
tbund,  during  his  lifetime,  a  faithful  friend  in  Patroclus  ;  and  after  hisv'raUi,  :^ 
herald  in  Homer,  worthy  the  greatness  of  his  exploits.  And  indeed,  haul  a  no ' 
been  for  the  Iliad,  the  name  of  Achilles  would  have  perished  in  the  same  ^VdT\ 
nrith  his  body.* 

At  last,  Alexander  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  a  river  of  Phryi^ia 
The  satraps,  or  deputy-lieutenants,  waited  his  coming  on  the  other  side  of  it 
firmly  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him.  Their  army  consisted  oi 
one  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  horse. t  Memnon 
who  was  a  Rhodian,  and  commanded  under  Darius  all  the  coast  of  Asia,  had 
advised  the  generals  not  to  venture  a  battle  ;  but  to  lay  waste  the  plains,  and 
even  the  citi(  s,  thereby  to  starve  Alexander's  army,  and  oblige  him  to  returri 
back  into  Europe.  Memnon  was  the  best  of  all  the  generals  of  Darius,  and 
had  been  thr  principal  agent  in  his  victories.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
we  ought  to  admire  most  in  him  ;  whether  his  great  wisdom  in  counsel,  his 
courage  and  capacity  in  the  field,  or  his  zeal  and  attachment  to  his  sovereign. 
The  counsel  he  gave  on  this  occasion  was  excellent,  when  we  consider  that  his 
enemy  was  fiery  and  impetuous  ;  had  neither  town,  magazine,  or  place  of  re- 
treat ;  that  he  was  entering  a  country  to  which  he  was  absolutely  a  stranger, 
inhabited  by  enemies  ;  that  delays  alone  would  weaken  and  ruin  him ;  and  that 
his  only  hopes  lay  in  giving  battle  immediately.  But  Arsites,  a  Phrygian  sa- 
trap, opposed  the  opinion  of  Memnon,  and  protested  he  would  not  suffer  the 
Grecians  to  make  such  havoc  in  the  territories  he  governed.  This  ill  counsel 
prevailed  over  that  of  Memnon,  whom  the  Persians,  to  their  great  injury,  sus- 
pected of  a  design  to  protract  the  war,  and  by  that  means  make  himself  neces- 
sary to  Darius. 

Alexander,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  on  at  the  head  of  his  heavy-armed 
infantry,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  the  cavalry  in  the  wings  :  the  baggage 
followed  in  the  rear.  Being  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  Parme 
nio  advised  him  to  encamp  there  in  order  of  battle,  so  as  to  allow  his  force* 
time  to  rest  themselves  ;  and  not  to  pass  the  river  till  very  early  next  morning 
because  the  enemy  would  then  be  less  able  to  prevent  him.  He  added,  tha 
it  would  be  too  dangerous  to  attempt  crossing  a  river  in  sight  of  an  enemy, 
especially  as  that  before  them  was  deep,  and  its  banks  very  craggy  ;  and  thai 
the  Persian  cavalry  who  waited  their  coming  in  battle  array  on  the  other  side, 
might  in  that  case  easily  defeat  them  before  they  were  drawn  up.  That,  be- 
sides the  loss  which  would  be  sustained  on  this  occasion,  this  enterprise,  in 
case  it  should  prove  unsuccessful,  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  their 
future  affairs  ;  the  fame  and  glory  of  arms  depending  on  the  first  actions. 

These  reasons,  however,  were  not  able  to  make  the  least  impression  oi 
Alexander,  who  declared,  that  it  would  be  a  shame,  should  he,  after  crossing 
the  Hellespont,  suffer  his  progress  to  be  retarded  by  a  rivulet,  for  so  he  called 
the  Granicus  in  contempt :  that  they  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  terroi 
which  the  suddenness  of  his  arrival,  and  the  boldness  of  his  attempt,  had 
spread  among  the  Persians,  and  answer  the  high  opinion  the  world  conceived 
of  his  courage,  and  the  valour  of  the  Macedonians.  The  enemy's  horse,  which 
was  very  numerous,  lined  the  whole  shore,  and  formed  a  lauge  front,  in  order 
to  oppose  Alexander,  wherever  he  should  endeavour  to  pass :  and  the  foct, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  Greeks  in  the  service  of  Darius,  was  posted  be- 
hind, upon  an  easy  ascent. 

The  two  armies  continued  a  long  time  m  sight  of  each  other  on  the  banks  cl 
the  river,  as  if  dreading  the  event.     The  Persians  waited  till  the  Macedoniaiw 

*  Cum  in  Sic^aeo  ad  i\chiUe8  timulum  ronstitisset :  O  fortunate,  inquit,  adolescens,  qui  tuae  virtuti*  Uo- 
merum  pra»conem  iaveneris  I  Et  vere.  Nam,  nisi  Ilias  ilia  extilisset,  Idem  tumulus,  qui  corpus  ejui  con- 
texerat,  etiam  nomen  obruisset. — Cic.  pro  Arch.  n.  04. 

\  According  to  Jus'in,  their  army  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  whereas  Arrian  declares  there 
were  do  more  than  twenty  thousand.  Both  these  accounts  arc  ''  'iprohable,  and  there  is  doubtl«M  mmM 
tvi\X  'D  the  text,  ond  thrrefore  I  follow  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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•houid  enter  the  river,  in  order  to  charge  them  to  advantage  upon  their  landuig 
and  the  latter  seemed  to  be  making  choice  of  a  place  proper  for  crossing,  and  to 
survey  the  countenance  of  their  enemies.  Upon  this,  Alexander,  having  ordered 
his  horse  t  j  be  brought,  commanded  the  noblemen  of  the  court  to  follow  him, 
and  behave  gallantly.  He  himself  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Parmenio 
the  left.  The  king  first  caused  a  strong  detachment  to  march  into  the  river, 
himself  following  it  with  the  rest  of  his  forces.  He  ordered  Parmenio  to  ad- 
vance afterwards  with  the  left  wing.  He  himself  led  on  the  right  wing,  into  the 
river,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  troops  ;  the  trumpets  sounding,  and  the  whole 
army  raising  cries  of  joy. 

The  Persians,  seeing  this  detachment  advance,  began  to  let  fly  their  arrows, 
and  marched  to  a  place  where  the  declivity  was  not  so  great,  in  order  to  keep 
the  Macedonians  from  landing.  But  now  the  horse  engaged  with  great  fury  ; 
one  part  endeavouring  to  land,  and  the  other  striving  to  prevent  them.  The 
Macedonians,  whose  cavalry  was  vastly  inferior  in  number,  besides  the  advan- 
tage of  the  groundj  were  wounded  with  darts  that  were  shot  from  the  eminence  , 
not  to  mention  that  the  flower  of  the  Persian  horse  were  drawn  together  in  this 
place  ;  and  that  Memnon,  in  concert  with  his  sons,  commanded  there.  The 
Macedonians  therefore,  at  first  gave  ground,  after  having  lost  the  first  ranks, 
which  made  a  vigorous  defence.  Alexander,  who  had  followed  them  close,  aixl 
remforced  them  with  his  best  troops,  headed  them  himself,  animated  them  with 
his  presence,  drove  the  Persians,  and  routed  them  ;  upon  which  the  whole  army 
followed  after,  crossed  the  river,  and  attacked  the  enemy  on  all  sides. 

Alexander  first  charged  the  thickest  part  of  the  enemy's  horse,  in  which  the 
generals  fought.  He  himself  was  paiticiilarly  conspicuous  by  his  shield,  and 
the  plume  of  feathers  that  overshadcved  his  helmet,  on  the  two  sides  of  which 
there  rose  two  wings,  as  it  were,  of  a  jrreat  length,  and  so  very  white,  that  they 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  The  charge  was  very  furious  about  his  per- 
son ;  and  though  only  horse  engaged,  they  fought  like  foot,  man  to  man,  without 
giving  way  on  either  side  ;  every  one  striving  to  repulse  his  adversary,  and  gain 
ground  of  him.  Spithrobates,  lieutenant-governor  of  Ionia,  and  son-in-law  to 
Darius,  distinguished  himself  above  the  rest  of  the  generals  by  his  superior  bra 
very.  Surrounded  by  for*^/  Persian  lords,  all  of  them  his  relations,  of  expe 
rienced  valour,  and  who  never  moved  from  his  side,  he  carried  terror  wherever 
he  moved.  Alexander,  on  observing  in  how  gallant  a  manner  he  signalized 
himself,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  advanced  towards  him.  Immediately 
they  engaged,  and  each  having  thrown  a  javelin,  wounded  the  other  slightly. 
Spithrobates  fell  furiously,  sword  in  hand,  upon  Alexander,  who,  being  prepared 
tor  him,  thrust  his  pike  into  his  face,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  At  thai 
very  moment.  Rosaces,  brother  to  that  nobleman,  charging  him  on  the  side, 
gave  him  so  furious  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  battle-axe,  that  he  beat  off  his 
plume,  but  it  went  no  deepiir  than  the  hair.  As  he  was  about  to  repeat  his 
blow  on  the  head,  which  now  appeared  through  his  I'l-actured  helmet,  Clitus  cut 
off  his  hand  with  one  stroke  of  his  scimitar,  and  by  that  means  saved  his  sove- 
reign's life.  The  danger  to  which  Alexander  had  been  exposed,  greatly  ani- 
mated the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  who  now  performed  wonders.  The  Persians 
in  the  centre  of  the  cavalry,  upon  whom  the  li^ht  armed  troops,  posted  in  the 
intervals  of  the  horse,  poured  a  perpetual  discharge  of  darts,  being  unable  to 
sustain  any  longer  the  attack  of  the  Macedonians,  who  struck  them  all  in  the 
face,  the  two  wings  were  immediately  broken  and  put  to  flight.  Alexander  did 
not  pursue  them  iong-,  but  turned  about  immediately  to  charge  the  foot. 

These,  says  the  historian,  at  first  stood  their  ground,  which  was  owing  U, 
the  surprise  they  were  seized  with,  rather  than  bravery.  But  when  they  saw 
themselves  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  cavalry,  and  the  ivlacedonian 
phalanx,  which  had  crossed  the  river,  and  that  the  battalions  were  now  en- 
gaged, those  of  the  Persinns  did  not  make  either  a  long  or  vigorous  resistance^ 
and  were  soon  put  lo  'V:z]\i.  p-rcept  the  Grecian  infantry  in  the  service  of  Da- 
riw.     This  body  of  lb  >(  .•  ;  'i  niLr  to  a  hill,  demanded  a  promise  from  Alexander 
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to  iCt  them  march  away  unmolested  ;  but  following  the  dictates  of  his  wrath, 
rather  than  those  of  reason,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  this  body  of  foot,  and 
presently  lost  his  horse,  (not  Bucephalus,)  by  .the  thrust  of  a  sword.  The 
battle  was  so  hot  round  .him,  that  most  of  the  Macedonians  who  lost  their  lives 
on  this  occasion  fell  here  ;  for  they  iought  against  a  body  of  men  who  were 
well  disciplined,  had  been  inured  to  war,  and  fought  in  despair.  They  were 
all  cut  to  pieces,  except  two  thousand  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

A  great  number  of  the  chief  Persian  commanders  lay  dead  on  the  spot. 
Arsites  fled  into  Phrygia,  where  it  is  said  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself, 
for  having  been  the  cause  that  the  battle  was  fought.  It  would  have  been  more 
glorious  for  him,  had  he  died  in  the  field.  Twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  horse,  were  killed  in  this  engagement,  on  the  side  of 
the  barbarians  :  and  of  the  Macedonians,  twenty-five  of  the  royal  horse  were 
killed  at  the  first  attack.  Alexander  ordered  Lysippus  to  make  their  statues 
in  brass,  all  which  were  set  up  in  a  city  of  Macedon  called  Dia,  in  honour  of 
them,  from  whence  they  were  many  years  after  carried  to  Rome  by  Q,.  Metel- 
lus.  About  sixty  of  the  other  horse  were  killed  ;  and  nearly  thirty  foot,  who, 
the  next  day,  were  all  laid,  with  their  arms  and  equipage,  in  one  grave  ;  and 
the  king  granted  an  exemption  to  their  fathers  and  children  from  every  kind  of 
tribute  and  service. 

He  also  took  the  utmost  care  of  the  wounded,  visited  them,  and  saw  their 
wounds  dressed.  He  inquired  veiy  particularly  into  their  adventures,  and 
permitted  every  one  of  them  to  relate  his  actions  in  the  battle,  and  boast  of 
his  bravery.  A  prince  gains  many  advantages  by  such  familiarity  and  con- 
descension. He  also  granted  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  the  grandees  of  Persia, 
and  did  not  even  refuse  it  to  such  Greeks  as  died  in  the  Persian  service  ;  but 
all  those  whom  he  took  prisoners  he  laid  in  chains,  and  sent  them  to  work  as 
slaves  in  Macedonia,  for  having  fought  under  the  barbarian  standards  against 
their  country,  contrary  to  the  express  prohibition  made  by  Greece  upon  that 
head. 

Alexander  made  it  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  share  the  honour  of  his  victory 
with  the  Greeks  ;  and  sent  particularly  to  the  Athenians  three  hundred  shields, 
being  part  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  caused  the  glorious  in- 
scription following  to  be  inscribed  on  the  rest  of  the  spoils  :  "  Alexander,  son 
of  Philip,  with  the  Greeks,  the  Lacedaemonians  excepted,  gained  these  spoils 
from  the  barbarians  who  inhabit  Asia."  A  conduct  of  this  kind  argues  a  very 
uncommon  and  amiable  greatness  of  soul  in  a  conqueror,  who  generally  can- 
not, without  great  reluctance,  admit  others  to  share  in  his  glory.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  purple  carpets,  and  other  furniture  of 
Persian  luxury,  he  sent  to  his  mother. 

SECTION  IV. ALEXANDER  CONQUERS  THE  GREATEST  PART  OF  ASIA  MINOR 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MARCH  OF  DARIUS. 

The  success  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  had  all  the  happy  consequences 
that  could  naturally  be  expected  from  it.  Sardis,  which  was  in  a  manner  the 
bulwark  of  thr  barbarian  empire  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  surrendered  to  Alex- 
ander, who  thereupon  gave  the  citizens  their  liberty,  and  permitted  them  to 
live  after  their  own  laws.  Four  days  after,  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  carrying 
with  him  those  who  had  been  banished  from  thence  for  being  his  adherents,  and 
restored  its  popular  form  of  government.  He  assigned  to  the  temple  of  Diana 
the  tributes  which  were  paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  He  offered  a  great  num- 
ber of  sacrifices  to  that  goddess  ;  solemnized  her  mysteries  with  the  utmost 
pomp,  and  conducted  the  ceremony  with  his  whole  army  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle.  The  Ephesians  had  begun  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  had 
been  burned  the  night  of  Alexander's  birth,  as  was  before  observed,  and  the 
work  was  now  very  forward.  Dinocrates,  a  famous  architect,  who  superin- 
tended this  edifice,  was  employed  by  this  king  to  build  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
Alexander  offered  to  pay  the  Ephesians  all  the  expenses  they  had  already  been 
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at,  and  to  tnnMsa  the  retriaimler,  provided  they  would  inscribe  the  temple  orJy 
with  his  name  :  [or  he  was  tbnd,  or  rather  insatiable,  of  every  kind  of  glory. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ephcsus  not  being;  willins:  to  consent  to  it,  and  yet  alraid 
to  refuse  him  that  honour  openly,  had  recourse  to  an  artful  flattery  for  an  era- 
sion.  They  told  him  that  it  was  inconsistent  for  one  god  to  erect  monuments 
to  another.  Before  he  left  Ephesus,  the  deputies  of  the  cities  of  Trallis  and 
Magnesia  waited  upon  him  with  the  keys  of  those  places.*  He  afterwards 
marched  to  Miletus,  which  city,  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  a  sudden  and  pow- 
erful support,  shut  their  gates  against  him ;  and  indeed,  the  Persian  fleet,  whjch 
was  very  considerable,  made  show  as  if  it  would  succour  that  city ;  but,  after 
having  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  engao^e  that  of  the  enemy,  it  was  forced 
to  sail  away.  Memnon  had  shut  himself  up  in  this  fortress,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  soldiers  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  was  determined  to 
make  a  good  defence.  Alexander,  who  would  not  lose  a  moment's  time,  at- 
tacked it,  and  planted  scaling  ladders  on  all  sides.  The  escalade  was  carried 
on  with  great  vigour,  and  opposed  with  no  less  intrepidity,  though  Alexander 
sent  fresh  troops  to  relieve  one  another  without  the  least  intermission,  and  this 
lasted  several  days.  At  last,  finding  his  soldiers  were  every  where  repulsed, 
and  that  the  city  was  provided  with  every  thing  for  a  long  siege,  he  planted 
all  his  machines  against  it,  made  a  great  number  of  breaches,  and  whenevei 
these  were  attacked,  a  new  escalade  was  attempted.  The  besieged,  after  sus- 
taining all  these  efforts  with  prodigious  bravery,  capitulated  for  fear  of  being 
taken  by  storm.  Alexander  treated  all  the  Milesians  with  the  utmost  humanity, 
but  sold  all  the  foreigners  who  were  found  in  it.  Historians  do  not  make  any 
mention  of  Memnon,  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he  marched  oul 
with  the  garrison. 

Alexander,  seeing  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  sailed  away,  resolved  to  lay  up 
his  own,  the  expense  of  it  being  too  great,  not  to  mer.tion  that  he  wanted  mo- 
ney for  things  of  greater  importance.  Some  historians  are  even  of  opinion, 
that  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  a  battle  with  Darius,  which  was  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  he  was  resolved  to  deprive  his  soldiers 
of  all  hopes  of  retreat,  and  to  leave  them  no  other  resource  than  that  of  victory 
He  therefore  retained  such  vessels  only  of  his  fleet,  as  ivere  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  transporting  the  military  engines,  and  a  small  number  of  other  gal  leys,  f 

After  possessing  himself  of  Miletus,  he  marched  into  Caria,  in  order  to  lay 
siege  to  Halicarnassus.  The  city  was  exceedingly  difficult  of  access  from  its 
happy  situation,  and  had  been  strongly  fortified.  Besides,  Memnon,  the  ablest 
as  well  as  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  commanders  of  Darius,  had  got  into  it 
with  a  body  of  choice  soldiers,  with  design  to  signalize  his  courage  and  de- 
votion, to  his  sovereign.  He  accordingly  made  a  very  noble  defence,  in  which 
he  was  seconded  by  Ephialtes,  another  general  of  great  merit.  Whatever 
eould  be  expected  from  the  most  intrepid  bravery,  and  the  most  consummate 
knowledge  in  the  science  of  war,  was  conspicuous  on  both  sides  on  this  occa- 
sion. Alter  the  besiegers  had,  with  incredible  labour,  filled  up  part  of  the 
ditches,  and  brought  their  engines  near  the  walls,  they  had  the  grief  to  see 
their  works  demolished  in  an  instant,  and  their  engines  set  on  fire,  by  the  fre- 
auent  vigorous  sallies  of  the  besieged.  After  beating  down  part  of  a  wall  with 
their  battering  rams,  they  were  astonished  to  see  a  new  one  behind  it ;  which 
was  so  sudden,  that  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  ground.  The  attack  of  these 
vralls,  which  were  built  in  a  semicircular  form,  destroyed  a  prodigious  number 
of  men  ;  because  the  besieged,  from  the  top  of  the  towers  that  were  raised  on 
the  several  sides,  took  the  enemy  in  flank.  It  was  clearly  proved  at  this  siege, 
that  the  strongest  fortifications  of  a  city,  are  the  valour  and  courage  of  its  de- 
fenders. The  siege  was  held  out  so  long,  and  attended  with  such  surprising 
difficulties,  as  would  have  discouraged  any  warrior  but  Alexander ;  yet  hif 
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troops  were  animated  by  the  view  of  dangers,  and  their  patience  vas  at  las 
successful.  Memnon,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  city.  As  the  sea  was  open  to  him,  after  having  put 
a  strong  garrison  into  the  citadel,  which  was  well  stored  with  provisions,  he 
took  with  him  the  surviving  inhabitants,  with  all  their  riches,  and  conveyed 
them  into  the  island  of  Cos,  which  w^as  not  far  from  Halicarnassus..  Alexander 
did  not  thinly  proper  to  besiege  the  citadel,  it  being  of  little  importance  after 
the  city  was  destroyed,  which  he  demolished  to  the  veij  foundations.  He  left 
it,  after  having  encompassed  it  with  strong  walls,  and  stationed  some  good 
troops  in  the  country. 

After  the  death  ot  Artemisa,  queen  of  Caria,  Idriseus  her  brothej*  reigned  m 
her  stead.  The  sceptre  devolved  upon  Ada,  sister  and  wife  of  Idria?us,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  but  she  was  dethroned  by  Pexodorus,  to  whom 
succeeded,  by  command  of  Darius,  Orontobates  his  son-in-law.  Ada,  however, 
was  still  possessed  of  a  fortress  called  Alinda,  the  keys  of  which  she  had  carried 
to  Alexander,  the  instant  she  heard  cf  his  arrival  in  Caria,  and  had  adopted  him 
for  her  son.  The  king  was  so  far  from  contemning  this  honour,  that  he  left  her 
the  quiet  possession  of  her  own  city ;  and,  after  having  taken  Halicarnassus,  as 
he  by  that  means  was  master  of  the  whole  country,  he  restored  the  government 
of  it  to  Ada. 

This  lady,  as  a  testimony  of  the  deep  sense  she  had  of  the  favours  received 
from  Alexander,  sent  him  every  day,  meats  dressed  in  the  most  exquisite  man- 
ner ;  delicious  pies  of  all  sorts,  and  the  most  excellent  cooks  of  every  kind. 
Alexander  answered  the  queen  on  this  occasion,  "That  all  this  train  was  of  no 
service  to  him,  for  that  he  was  possessed  of  much  better  cooks,  whom  Leonidas 
his  governor  had  given  him :  one  of  whom  prepared  him  a  good  dinner,  and  that 
was,  walking  a  great  deal  in  the  morning  very  early  ;  and  the  other  prepared 
him  an  excellent  supper,  and  that  was,  dining  very  moderately."* 

Several  kings  of  Asia  Aljnor  submitted  voluntarily  to  Alexander.  Mithrida- 
tes  kmg  of  Pontus  was  one  of  these,  who  afterwards  adhered  to  this  prince,  and 
followed  him  in  his  expeditions.  He  was  son  to  Ariobarzanes,  governor  ot 
Phrygia,  and  king  of  Pontus,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere.  He 
is  computed  to  be  tne  sixteenth  king  from  Artabazus,  who  is  considered  as  the 
founder  of  that  kingdom,  of  which  he  w^as  put  in  possession  by  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  his  father.  The  famous  Mithridates,  who  so  long  employed  the 
Roman  armies,  was  one  of  his  successors.! 

Alexander,  before  he  went  into  winter  quarters,  permitted  all  such  of  his 
soldiers  as  had  married  that  year,  to  return  into  Macedonia,  there  to  spend  the 
winter  with  their  wives,  upon  condition  that  they  would  return  in  the  spring. 
He  appointed  three  officers  to  march  them  thither  and  back  again.  This  agrees 
exactly  with  the  law  of  Moses,t  and,  as  we  do  not  find  that  this  law  or  custom 
was  used  by  any  other  nation,  it  is  very  probable  that  Aristotle  had  learned  it 
of  some  Jew,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  in  Asia  ;  and  that,  approving 
it  as  a  very  wise  and  just  custom,  he  therefore  had  recommended  it  to  his  pupil, 
who  remembered  it  on  this  occasion. 

The  next  year,  Alexander  began  the  campaign  veiy  early.  He  had  debated, 
whether  it  w  ould  be  most  proper  for  him  to  march  directly  against  Darius,  or 
first  subdue  the  rest  of  the  maritime  provinces.  The  latter  opinion  seemed  the 
safest,  since  he  thereby  would  not  be  molested  by  such  nations  as  he  should 
leave  behind  him.  This  progress  was  a  little  interrupted  at  first.  Near  Pha- 
selis,  a  city  situated  between  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  is  a  defile  along  the  sea- 
shore, which  is  always  dry  at  low  water,  so  that  travellers  may  pass  it  at  that 
time  ;  but  when  the  sea  rises,  it  i?  all  under  water.  As  it  was  now  winter, 
Alexander,  whom  nothing  could  daunt,  was  desirous  of  passing  it  before  the 
waters  fell.     His  forces  were  therefore  obliged  to  march  a  whole  day  in  the 
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water,  which  came  up  to  their  waist.  Some  historians,  purely  to  embellish  this 
incident,  relate  that  the  sea,  by  the  divine  command,  had  submitted  spontane. 
ous'y  to  Alexander,  and  had  opened  a  way  to  him,  contrary  to  the  usual  course 
of  nature  ;  among  these  %vriters  is  Quintus  Curtius.  It  is  surprising  that  Jose- 
phus  the  historian,  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  miracle  of  the  Jews  passing 
through  the  Red  Sea,  as  on  dry  land,  should  have  cited  this  circumstance  by 
way  of  example,  the  falsity  of  which,  Alexander  himself  had  refuted.  For 
PJutarch  relates,  that  he  had  written  only  as  follows  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  Thai 
when, he  left  the  city  of  Phaselis,  he  marched  on  foot  through  the  pass  of  the 
mountain  called  Climax."  And  it  is  very  well  known  that  this  prince,  who  was 
very  fond  of  the  marvellous,  never  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  persuading  the 
people,  that  the  gods  protected  him  in  a  very  singular  manner.* 

During  his  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phaselis,  he  discovered  a  conspiracy 
which  was  carrying  on  by  Alexander,  son  of  Europus,  whom  he  had  recently 
appointed  general  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  in  the  room  of  Galas,  whom  he 
had  made  governor  of  a  province.  Darius,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  which 
this  traitor  had  sent  him,  promised  him  a  reward  of  a  thousand  talents  of  gold, 
with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  in  case  he  would  murder  Alexander  ;  believing 
this  was  not  paying  too  dear  for  a  crime,  which  would  rid  him  of  5o  formidable 
an  enemy.  The  messenger  who  carried  the  king's  answer  being  seized,  made- 
a  full  confession,  by  which  means  the  traitor  was  brought  to  condign  punishment. 

Alexander,  after  having  settled  aflfairs  in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  marched  his 
army  to  Celenae,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  watered  by  the  river  Marsyas,  which  the 
fictions  of  poets  have  made  so  famous.  He  summoned  the  garrison  of  the 
citadel,  into  which  the  inhabitants  were  retired,  to  surrender  ;  but  these  be- 
lieving it  impregnable,  answered  haughtily,  that  they  would  die  first.  But 
finding  the  attack  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  they  desired  a  truce  of  sixty 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  promised  to  open  their  gates,  in  case  they 
were  not  succoured.  And  accordingly,  no  aid  arriving,  they  surrendered  them- 
selves on  the  day  fixed. 

From  thence  the  king  marched  into  Phrygia,  the  capital  of  which  wascalled- 
Gordion,  the  ancient  and  famous  residence  of  king  Midas,  situated  on  the  river 
Sangarius.  Having  taken  the  city,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  famous  chariot 
to  which  the  Gordian  knot  was  tied.  This  knot,  which  fastened  the  yoke  to 
the  beam,  was  tied  with  so  much  art,  and  the  strings  were  twisted  in  so  won- 
derful a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  where  it  began  or  ended. 
According  to  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  country,  an  oracle  had  foretold,  that 
Khe  man  who  could  untie  it  should  possess  the  empire  of  Asia.  Alexander  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  this  promise  related  to  himself;  after  many  fmitless  trials, 
he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  no  matter  which  way  it  is  untied,"  and  thereupon  cut  it 
with  his  sword,  and  by  that  means,  says  the  historian,  either  eluded  or  fulfilled 
the  oracle. t 

In  the  mean  time  Darius  was  setting  every  engine  at  work  in  order  to  make 
a  vigorous  defence.  Memnon  the  Rhodian  advised  him  to  carry  the  war  into 
Macedonia,  which  counsel  seemed  the  most  proper  to  extricate  him  from  pre- 
sent danger  ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  several  other  Greek  nations,  who  had 
no  affection  for  the  Macedonians,  would  have  been  ready  to  join  him  ;  by  which 
means  Alexander  must  have  been  forced  to  leave  Asia,  and  return  suddenly  over 
iea,  to  defend  his  own  country.  Darius  approved  this  counsel,  and,  having  de- 
termined to  follow  it,  charged  Memnon  to  put  it  in  execution.  Accordingly  lie 
was  declared  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  captain-general  of  all  the  forces  designed 
for  that  expedition. 

That  prince  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  better  choice.  Memnon  wns 
the  ablest  general  in  his  service,  and  bad  fought  a  great  many  years  under  ibe 
Persian  standards  with  the  utmost  fidelity.    Had  his  advice  been  taken,  the 
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battle  of  \he  Granicus  would  not  have  been  fought.  He  did  not  abandon  his 
master's  interest  after  that  misfortune,  but  had  assembled  the  scattered  remains 
of  the  army,  and  immediately  vyent  first  to  Miletus,  from  thence  to  Halicarnas- 
sus,  and  lastly  into  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  was  when  he  received  his  new 
commission.  This  place  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet ;  and  Memnon  was 
now  meditating  wholly  upon  the  manner  how  to  put  his  design  in  execution. 
He  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Chios,  and  all  Lesbos,  the  city  of  Mity- 
^ne  excepted.  From  thence  he  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Euboea,  and 
to  make  Greece  and  Macedonia  the  seat  of  the  war,  but  died  before  Mitylene, 
which  city  he  had  been  forced  to  besiege.  His  death  was  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  could  possibly  have  happened  to  Persia.  We  see  on  this  occa- 
sion the  inestimable  worth  of  a  man  of  merit,  whose  death  is  sometimes  the 
ruin  of  a  state.  The  loss  of  Memnon  frustrated  the  execution  of  the  plan  he  had 
formed  ;  for  Darius,  not  having  one  general  in  his  army,  who  was  able  to  supply 
Memnon's  place,  abandoned  entirely  the  only  enterprise  which  could  have  saved 
nis  empire.  His  whole  refuge,  therefore,  now  lay  in  the  armies  of  the  east.  Da- 
rius, dissatisfied  with  all  his  generals,  resolved  to  command  in  person,  and  ap- 
pointed Babylon  for  the  rendezvous  of  his  army  ;  whereupon  being  mustered^ 
they  were  found  to  be  about  four,  five,  or  six  hundred  thousand  men,  for  histo 
rians  differ  very  much  on  this  head. 

Alexander,  having  left  Gordion,  marched  into  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia, 
which  he  subdued.  It  was  there  he  heard  of  Memnon's  death,  the  news  whereof 
confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  he  had  taken  of  marching  immediately  into  the 
provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  Accordingly  he  advanced,  by  hasty  marches,  into 
Cilicia,  and  arrived  in  the  country  called  the  Camp  of  Cyrus.*  From  thence 
the  distance  to  the  pass  of  Cilicia,  is  only  fifty  stadia,  which  is  a  very  narrow 
strait,  through  w^hich  travellers  are  obliged  to  go  from  Cappadocia  to  Tarsus. 
The  officer  who  guarded  it  for  Darius,  had  left  but  few  soldiers  in  it,  and  those 
fled  the  instant  they  heard  of  the  enemy's  arrival.  Upon  this,  Alexander  en- 
tered the  pass,  and,  after  viewing  very  attentively  the  situation  of  the  place, 
he  admired  his  own  good  fortune  ;  and  confessed,  that  he  might  have  been  very 
easily  stopped  and  defeated  there,  merely  by  the  throwing  of  stones  :  for,  not 
to  mention  that  this  pass  was  so  narrow,  that  four  men  completely  armed  could 
scarcely  walk  abreast  in  it,  the  top  of  the  mountain  hung  over  the  road,  which 
was  not  only  strait,  but  broken  in  several  places,  by  the  fall  of  torrents  from  the 
mountains. 

Alexander  marched  his  whole  army  to  the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  it  arrived 
the  instant  the  Persians  were  setting  fire  to  that  place,  to  prevent  his  plunder- 
ing the  great  riches  of  so  flourishing  a  city.  But  Parmenio,  whom  the  king 
had  sent  thither  with  a  de  achment  of  horse,  arrived  very  seasonably  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  fire,  an  I  marched  into  the  city,  which  he  saved ;  the  bar- 
barians having  fled  the  moment  they  heard  of  his  arrival. 

Through  this  city  runs  the  Cydnus,  a  river  not  so  remarkable  for  the  breadth 
of  its  channel,  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  waters,  which  are  very  limpid,  but,  at 
the  same  time  excessively  cold,  because  of  the  tufted  trees  with  which  its  banks 
are  overshadowed.  It  was  now  about  the  end  of  summer,  which  is  excessively 
hot  in  Cilicia,  and  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  when  the  king,  who  was  cov- 
ered  with  sweat  and  dirt,  arriving  on  its  banks,  had  a  mind  to  bathe  in  that  river, 
invited  by  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  stream.  The  instant  he  plunged 
mto  it,  he  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  shivering,  that  all  the  by-standers  fan- 
cied he  was  dying.  Upon  this,  he  was  carried  to  his  tent,  after  fainting  away. 
The  news  of  this  sad  disaster  threw  the  whole  army  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. They  all  burst  into  tears,  and  breathed  their  plaints  in  the  following  words  ; 
"  The  greatest  prince  that  ever  lived,  is  torn  from  us  in  the  midst  of  his  pros- 
perities and  conquests  ;  not  in  a  battle,  or  at  the  storming  of  a  city,  but  did 

•  Q,uintus  Curtius  supposes  it  to  be  so  called  from  Cyrus  the  Great,  aad  Arriaa  from  the  younger  Cjru% 
Kilieh  opinion  apf-ears  the  most  probable 
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bj  T-s  I  itlnng-  in  a  river.  Darius,  who  is  coming  up  willi  us,  will  conquer  be- 
foi .  h»^  ithS  seen  his  enemy.  We  shall  be  forced  to  retire  like  so  many  tugi- 
tiv  *  t'aough  those  very  countries  which  we  entered  with  triumph  ;  and  as  the 
pi:  t)S  i;hvX)ugh  whi'ch  we  must  pass  are  either  desert  or  depopulated,  hunger 
alone,  rhould  we  meet  no  other  enemy,  will  itself  destroy  us.  But  who  shall 
gui  le  us  in  our  flight,  or  dare  to  set  himself  up  in  Alexander's  stead  ?  And 
ahojild  w^i  be  so  happy  as  to  arrive  at  the  Hellespont,  how  shall  we  furnish  our- 
seh  es  with  vessels  to  cross  it  ?"  After  this,  directing  their  whole  thoughts  to 
the  prince,  and  forgetting  themselves,  they  cried  aloud,  "  Alas  !  how  sad  is  it 
li.at  he  lyho  was  our  king,  and  the  companion  of  our  toils,  a  king  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  and  in  the  course  of  his  greatest  prosperities,  should  be  taken  off, 
and  fn  a  manner  torn  from  our  arms  !" 

At  last  the  king  recovered  his  senses  by  degrees,  and  began  to  know  the  per- 
sons who  stood  round  him  ;  though  the  only  symptoms  he  gave  of  his  re- 
coveiy  was,  his  being  sensible  of  his  illness.  Lut  he  was  n.ure  indisposed  in 
mind  thara  in  body,  for  news  was  brought  that  Darius  might  soon  arrive.  Alex- 
ander be^failed  perpetually  his  hard  fate,  in  being  thus  exposed  naked  and  de 
fenceless  to  his  enemy,  and  robbed  of  so  noble  a  victory,  since  he  was  now  re- 
duced to  the  melancholy  condition  of  dying  obscurely  in  his  tent,  and  far  from 
having  attained  the  glory  he  had  promised  himself.  Havmg  ordered  his  con- 
fidants and  physicians  to  come  into  his  tent,  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  my  friends, 
the  sad  extremity  io  which  fortune  reduces  me.  Methinks  I  already  hear  the 
sound  of  t^e  enemy's  arms,  and  see  Darius  advancing.  He  undoubtedly  held 
intelligence  with  my  evil  genius,  when  he  wrote  letters  to  his  lieutenants  in  so 
lofty  and  contemptuous  a  strain  ;*  however,  he  shall  not  obtain  his  desire,  pro- 
vided f.ucb  a  cure  as  I  want  is  attempted.  The  present  condition  of  my  affairs 
will  not  adnnit  either  of  slow  remedies  or  fearfuf  physicians.  A  speedy  death 
is  more  eligible  to  me  than  a  slow  cure.  In  case  the  physicians  think  it  is  in 
their  power  to  do  me  any  good,  they  are  to  know,  that  I  do  not  so  much  wish 
to  live  as  to  fight." 

The  sudden  impatience  of  the  king  spread  a  universal  alarm.  The  physi- 
cians, who  were  sensible  they  should  be  answerable  for  the  event,  did  not  dare 
to  hazard  violent  and  extraordinary  remedies,  especially  as  Darius  had  pub- 
lished, that  he  would  reward  with  a  thousand  talents  the  man  who  should  kill 
Alexander.  However,  Philip  an  Acarnanian,  one  of  his  physicians,  who  had 
always  attended  upon  him  from  his  youth,  loved  him  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, not  only  as  his  sovereign,  but  his  child,  raising  himself,  merely  out  of 
affection  to  Alexander,  above  all  prudential  considerations,  offered  to  give  him 
a  dose,  which,  though  not  very  violent,  would  nevertheless  be  speedy  in  its 
effects ;  and  desired  three  days  to  prepare  it.  At  this  proposal  eve^  one 
trembled,  except  him  only  whom  it  most  concerned  ;  Alexander  being  afilicted 
upon  no  other  account,  than  because  it  would  keep  him  three  days  from  ap- 
pearing at  the  head  of  his  army. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio, 
who  was  left  behind  in  Cappadocia,  in  whom  Alexander  put  greater  confidence 
than  in  any  other  of  his  courtiers  ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  to  bid  him  be- 
ware of  Philip,  for  that  Dr^nus  had  bribed  him,  by  the  promise  of  a  thousand 
talents,  and  his  sister  in  marriagje.  This  letter  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  for 
he  was  now  at  full  leisure  to  weigh  all  the  reasons  he  might  have  to  hope  or 
to  fear.f  But  the  confidence  in  a  physician,  whose  sincere  attachment  and 
fidelity  he  had  proved  from  his  infancy,  soon  prevailed,  and  removed  aH  his 
doubts.  Upon  this  he  folded  up  the  letter,  and  put  it  under  his  bolster,  with- 
*ut  acquainting  any  one  with  the  contents  of  it. 


*  Darias,  who  imagined  himself  sure  of  overcoming  Alexander,  had  written  to  his  lieutenants  that  they 
should  chastise  this  young  fool  ;  and  after  clothing  him  in  purple,  out  of  derision,  should  send  him  boun* 
naad  and  foot  to  the  court. — Frienshe.m  in  Q,uint.  Curt. 

,  lD?:entem  animo  «olicitudincra  literae  incusserant;  et  quicquid  in  itramque  partem  aut  metus  out  spe* 
«ub  ererat  gpcreta  sBstiinatione  pensabat. — (i.  CvH- 
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The  day  being  come,  Philip  entered  the  tent  with  his  medicine,  when  Alex- 
ii!ider,  taking  the  letter  from  under  the  bolster,  gave  it  to  Philip  to  read.  At 
the  same  time  he  took  the  cup,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  physician,  swal- 
lowed the  draught  without  the  least  hesitation,  or  without  discovering  the  least 
suspicion  or  uneasiness.  Philip,  as  he  perused  the  letter,  had  showed  greater 
signs  of  indignation  than  of  fear  or  surprise  ;  and,  throwing  himself  upon  the 
king's  bed,  "Royal  Sir,"  said  he,  with  a  resolute  tone  of  voice,  "your  re- 
covery will  soon  clear  me  of  the  guilt  of  parricide  with  which  I  am  charged. 
The  only  favour  I  beg  is,  that  you  would  be  easy  in  your  own  mind,  and  suffer* 
the  draught  to  operate,  and  not  regard  the  intelligence  you  have  received  from 
servants,  who  indeed  have  shown  their  zeal  for  your  welfare  ;  which  zeal, 
however,  is  very  indiscreet  and  unseasonable."^  These  words  did  not  only 
revive  the  king,  but  filled  him  with  hope  and  joy  ;  so,  taking  Philip  by  the 
hand,  "Be  you  yourself  easy,"  said  he,  "  for  I  believe  yoj  are  disquieted 
upon  a  double  account ;  first  for  my  recovery,  and  secondly  for  your  own  jus- 
tification." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  physic  operated  so  violently,  that  the  accidents  which 
attended  it,  strengthened  Parmenio's  accusation  ;  for  the  king  lost  his  speech, 
and  was  seized  with  such  strong  fainting  fits,  that  he  had  hardly  any  pulse  left, 
or  the  least  symptoms  of  life.  Philip  employed  all  the  powers  of  physic  to 
recover  him,  and  in  every  lucid  interval,  diverted  him  with  agreeable  subjects ; 
discoursing  one  moment  about  his  mother  and  his  sisters,  and  another  about  the 
splendid  victory  which  was  advancing,  with  hasty  steps,  to  crown  his  former 
triumphs.  At  last  the  physician's  art  having  gained  the  ascendant,  and  diffused 
through  every  vein  a  salutary  and  vivifying  virtue  ;  his  mind  first  began  t»  re- 
sume its  former  vigour,  and  afterwards  his  body,  much  sooner  than  had  Ijeen 
expected.  Three  days  after,  he  showed  himself  to  the  army,  who  were  never 
satisfied  with  gazing  on  him,  and  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes;  so  much 
the  greatness  of  the  danger  had  surprised  and  dejected  them.  No  caresses 
were  enough  for  the  physician  ;  every  one  embracing  him  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  and  returning  him  thanks,  as  to  a  god,  who  had  saved  the  life  of 
their  sovereign. 

Besides  the  respect  which  these  people  had  naturally  for  their  kings,  words 
can  never  express  how  greatly  they  admired  this  monarch  more  than  any  other, 
and  the  strong  affection  they  bore  him.  They  were  persuaded  that  he  did  not 
undertake  any  thing  but  by  the  immediate  assistance  of  the  gods  ;  and  as  success 
always  attended  his  designs,  his  rashness  became  glorious  in  him,  and  seemed 
to  have  something  inexpressibly  divine  in  it.  His  youth,  which  one  would  have 
concluded  incapable  of  such  mighty  enterprises,  but  which  however  overcame 
all  difnculties,  gave  new  merit  and  a  brighter  lustre  to  his  actions.  Besides, 
certain  advantages  that  generally  are  little  regarded,  and  which  yet  engage,  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  the  hearts  of  the  soldiery,  greatly  augmented  the  merit  of 
AJexandcr  ;*  such  as,  his  taking  delight  in  bodily  exercises;  his  discovering  a 
skill  snd  excellenc}'  in  them  ;  his  going  clothed  like  the  common  soldiers,  and 
knowing  how  to  familiarize  himself  with  inferiors,  without  lessening  his  dignity ; 
his  sharing  in  lolls  and  dangers  with  the  most  laborious  and  intrepid  qualities ; 
which,  whether  Alexander  owed  them  to  nature,  or  had  acquired  them  by  re- 
flection, made  him  equally  beloved  and  respected  by  his  soldiers. 

During  the  interval,  Darius  was  on  his  march,  full  of  vain  security  in  the 
infinite  number  of  his  troops,  and  forming  a  judgment  of  the  two  armies  merely 
from  their  disparity  in  that  point.  The  plains  of  Assyria,  in  which  he  was  en- 
camped, gave  him  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  horse  as  he  pleased,  and  of 
taking  the  advantage  which  the  great  difference  between  the  number  of  soldiers 
m  each  army  gave  him  ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  resolved  to  march  to  narrow 
passes,  where  his  cavalry,  and  the  multitude  of  his  troops,  so  far  from  doing  him 
any  service,  would  only  encumber  one  another ;  and  accordingly  he  advanced 

*   (inns  Icviora  hab<>ri  solent,  plcrumqiK  in  re  n)i]itari  rratiora  vulgo  sunt. — Q,.  Curt. 
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towards  the  enemy,  for  whom  he  should  have  waited,  and  rushed  headlong  to 
his  own  destmction.  Still  the  grandees  of  his  court,  whose  custom  it  was  to 
flatter  and  applaud  his  every  action,  con^^ratulated  him  beforehand  on  the  vic- 
tory he  wouid  soon  obtain,  as  if  it  had  been  certain  and  inevitable.  There 
was  at  that  time,  in  the  army  of  Darius,  one  Caridemus  an  Athenian,  a  man  of 
great  experience  in  war,  who  personrlly  hated  Alexander,  for  having  caused  him 
to  be  banished  from  Athens.  Darius,  turnir^  to  this  Athenian,  asked  w^hether 
he  believed  him  powerful  enough  to  defeat  his  enemy  ?  Caridemus,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  liberty,  and  foi^etting  that  he  was  in  a  country 
of  slavery,  where  to  oppose  the  inclination  of  a  prince  is  of  the  most  dangerous 
consequence,  replied  as  follows  :  "  Possibly,  Sir,  you  may  not  be  pleased  with 
my  telling  you  the  truth ;  but  in  case  I  do  not  do  it  now,  it  will  be  too  late 
hereafier.  This  mighty  parade  of  war,  this  prodigious  number  of  men,  which 
has  drained  all  the  east,  might  indeed  be  formidable  to  your  neighbours.  Gold 
and  purple  shine  in  every  part  of  your  army,  which  is  so  excessively  splendid, 
that  those  who  have  not  seen  it  could  never  form  an  idea  of  its  magnificence. 
But  the  soldiers  who  compose  the  Macedonian  army,  terrible  to  behold,  and 
bristling  in  every  part  with  arms,  do  not  amuse  themselves  with  such  idle  show. 
Their  only  care  is,  to  discipline,  in  a  regular  manner,  their  battalions,  and  to 
cover  themselves  close  with  their  bucklers  and  pike?.  Their  phalanx  is  a  body 
of  infantry,  which  engages  without  flinching  ;  and  keeps  so  close  in  their  ranks, 
that  the  soldiers  and  their  arms  form  a  kind  of  impenetrable  work.  ^  In  a  word, 
every  single  man  among  them,  the  soldiers  as  well  as  officers,  are  so' well  trained 
up,  so  attentive  to  the  command  of  their  leaders,  that,  whether  they  are  to  as- 
semble under  their  standards,  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  to  double  their  ranks, 
and  face  about  to  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  at  the  least  signal,  they  make  every 
motion  and  evolution  of  the  art  of  war.  But  that  you  may  be  persuaded  these 
Macedonians  are  not  invited  hither  from  the  hopes  of  gaining  gold  and  silver, 
know,  that  this  excellent  discipline  has  subsisted  hitherto  by  the  sole  aid  and 
precepts  of  poverty.*  Are  they  hungry  ?  they  satisfy  their  appetite  with  any 
kind  of  food.  Are  they  weary  ?  they  repose  themselves  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  in  the  day-time  are  always  upon  their  feet.  Do  you  fancy  that  the  Thes- 
salian  cavalry,  and  that  of  Acarnania  and  ^Etolia,  who  all  are  armed  cap-a-pie, 
are  to  be  repulsed  by  stones  hurled  from  slings,  and  with  sticks  burned  at  the 
end  ?  Such  troops  as  are  like  themselves  will  be  able  to  check  their  career  ; 
and  succours  must  be  procured  from  their  country,  to  oppose  their  bravery  and 
experience.  Send  therefore  thither  the  useless  gold  and  silver  which  1  see  here, 
and  purchase  formidable  soldiers."  Darius  was  naturally  of  a  mild,  tractable 
disposition  ;  but  good  fortune  will  corrupt  the  most  happy  temper.!  Few  mo- 
narchs  are  resolute  and  courageous  enough  to  withstand  their  own  power,  to 
repulse  the  flattery  of  the  many  people  who  are  perpetually  fomenting  their 
passions,  and  to  esteem  a  man  who  loves  them  so  well  as  to  contradict  and 
displease  them,  in  telling  them  the  real  tiuth.  But  Darius,  not  having  strength 
of  mind  sufficient  for  this,  gave  orders  for  dragging  to  execution  a  man  who  had 
fled  to  him  for  projection,  was  at  that  time  nis  guest,  and  who  then  gave  the 
best  counsel  that  could  have  been  proposed  to  him.  However,  as  this  cruel 
tceatment  could  not  silence  Caridemus,  he  cried  aloud,  with  his  usual  freedom, 
"  My  avenger  is  at  hand,  the  very  man  in  opposition  to  whom  I  gave  you  coun- 
sel, and  he  will  soon  punish  you  for  despising  it.  As  for.you,  Darius,  in  whom 
sovereign  power  has  wrought  so  sudden  a  chaj[^e,you  will  teach  posterity,  that 
when  once  men  abandon  themselves  to  the  delusion  of  fortune,  she  erases  from 
their  minds  all  the  seeds  of  goodness  implanted  in  them  by  nature. "|  Darius 
soon  repented  his  having  put  to  death  so  valuable  a  person  ;  and  experienced, 
but  too  late,  the  truth  of  all  he  had  told  him. 

'    (''.t,  nc  auri  ar^entiqiie  studio  teneri  piifes,  adhiic  ilia  disciplina  paupenait  majistra  stetit. — Q,.  Curt. 
t    Krat  Dario  mite  ac  tractabile  inseaium,  riti  etimm  furnxn  Datnram  Dl«runrTje  fortuna  corrumperet. — (i 

i  Tu  quidec,  rie»«tier?|:ni  ittoiri  n.u-.u.*  i  •  tj.-i<  .li-j  *:  t  ;i\'.:\i^:  £25- "  *,  cum  »e  permisere  fortunas, 
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/he  king  advanced  with  his  troops  towards  the  Euphrates.  It  was  a  custom 
:'OY)g  used  by  the  Persians,  never  to  set  out  upon  a  march  till  after  sunrise,  at 
which  tinrie  the  trumpet  was  sounded  for  that  purpose  from  the  king's  tent. 
Over  this  tent  was  exhibited,  to  the  view  of  the  whole  army,  the  image  of  the 
sun,  set  in  crystal.     The  order  they  observed  in  their  march  was  as  follows : 

First,  they  carried  silver  altars,  on  which  there  lay  fire,  called  by  thera  sacred 
and  eternal ;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  magi,  singing  hymns  after  the 
manner  of  their  country.  They  were  accompanied  by  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  youths,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  days  in  a  year,  clothed  in  purple 
fobes.  Afterwards  came  a  chariot  consecrated  to  Jupiter,*  drawn  by  white 
horses,  and  followed  by  a  courser  of  a  prodigious  size,  to  whom  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  sun's  horse  ;  and  the  equerries  were  dressed  in  white,  each  having 
a  gold  rod  in  his  hand. 

Ten  chariots,  adorned  with  sculptures  in  gold  and  silver,  followed  after. 
Then  marched  a  body  of  horse,  composed  of  twelve  nations,  whose  manners 
and  customs  were  various,  and  all  armed  in  a  different  manner.  Next  advanced 
those  whom  the  Persians  called  the  Immortals,  amounting  to  ten  thousand,  who 
surpassed  the  rest  of  the  barbarians  :n  the  sumptuousness  of  their  apparel. 
They  all  wore  gold  collars,  were  clothed  in  robes  of  gold  tissue,  with  surtouts, 
having  sleeves  to  them,  completely  cov^ered  with  precious  stones. 

Thirty  paces  from  them,  followed  those  called  the  king's  cousins  or  relations,! 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  in  habits  very  much  resembling  those  of 
women,  and  more  remarkable  for  the  vain  pomp  of  their  dress  than  the  glitter 
of  their  arms. 

Those  called  the  doryphori  came  after  ;  they  carried  the  king's  cloak,  and 
walked  before  his  chariot,  in  which  he  seemed  to  sit  as  on  a  high  throne.  This 
chariot  was  enriched  on  both  sides  with  images  of  the  gods  in  gold  and  silver ; 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  yoke,  which  was  covered  with  jewels,  rose  two 
statues  a  cubit  in  height,  the  one  representing  war,  the  other  peace,  having  a 
gold  eagle  between  them,  with  wings  extended,  as  ready  to  take  its  flight. 

But  nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  the  king.  He  was  clothed  in  a 
vest  of  purple,  striped  with  silver,  and  over  it  a  long  robe  glittering  all  over 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  that  represented  two  falcons  rushing  from  the 
clouds,  and  pecking  at  one  another.  Around  his  waist  he  wore  a  gold  girdle, 
called  cidaris,  after  the  manner  of  women,  whence  hung  his  scimitar,  the  scab- 
bnrd  of  which  flamed  all  over  with  gems.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  tiara  or 
mitre,  round  which  was  a  fillet  of  blue  mixed  with  white. 

On  each  side  of  him  walked  two  hundred  of  his  nearest  relations,  followed 
by  ten  thousand  pikemen,  ^^'hose  pikes  were  adorned  with  silver,  and  tipped 
with  gold;  and  lastly,  thirty  thousand  infantry,  who  composed  the  rear-guard. 
These  were  followed  by  the  king's  horses,  four  hundred  in  number,  all  which 
were  led. 

About  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces  from  thence,  came  Sy- 
sigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  seated  in  a  chariot,  and  his  consort  in  another, 
with  the  several  female  attendants  of  both  queens  riding  on  horseback.  After 
them  came  fifteen  large  chariots,  in  which  were  the  king's  children,  and  those 
who  had  the  care  of  their  education,  with  a  band  of  eunuchs,  who  are  to  this 
day  in  great  esteem  with  those  nations.  Then  marched  the  concubines,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty,  in  the  equipage  of  queens,  followed  by 
six  hundred  mules  and  three  hundred  camels,  which  carried  the  king's  treasure, 
and  were  guarded  by  a  great  body  of  archers. 

After  these  came  the  wives  of  the  crown  officers,  and  of  the  greatest  lords 
of  the  court ;  then  the  sutlers,  and  servants  of  the  army,  seated  also  in  chariots. 

In  the  rear  were  a  body  of  light-armed  troops,  with  their  commanders,  who 
closed  the  whole  march. 

*  Jti;  iter  was  a  god  unknown  to  llie  Persians.  Q,uintus  Ciirtiiis,  ther.-.fore,  in  all  probability,  calli  th# 
fir^t  and  afr-atest  of  their g;ods  by  that  name. 

t  Tills  was  a  tiilc  of  dignity.     Possibly  a  jreat  number  of  the  kincr's  relations  were  in  thJJ  body. 
I  These  were  cuardswho  carried  »  half  pike. 


Would  not  the  reader  believe,  that  he  had  been  reading  the  description  of  a 
tournament,  not  the  march  of  an  army  ?  Could  he  imagine  that  princes  of  the 
least  reason  Avould  have  been  so  stupid,  as  to  incorporate  with  their  forces  so 
cumbersome  a  train  of  women,  princesses,  concubines,  eunuchs,  and  domes- 
tics of  both  sexes  ?  But  the  custom  of  the  country  was  sufficient  reason.  _  Da- 
rius, at  the  head  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  and  surrounded  with  this  mighty 
pomp,  prepared  for  himself  only,  fancied  he  was  great,  and  rose  in  the  idea 
he  liad  formed  of  himself.  Yet  should  we  reduce  him  to  his  just  proportion 
and  his  personal  worth,  how  little  would  he  appear!  But  he  is  not  the  only 
one  in  this  way  of  thinking,  and  of  whom  we  may  form  the  same  judgment. 
It  is  time,  however,  for  us  to  bring  the  two  monarchs  to  blows. 

SECTION  V. — ALEXANDER  GAINS  A  FAMOUS  VICTORY  OVER  DARIUS  AT  ISSUS. 
CONSECtUENCES  OF  THAT  VICTORY. 

For  the  clearer  miderstanding  of  Alexander's  march,  and  that  of  Darius, 
and  the  better  fixing  the  situation  of  the  spot  where  the  second  battle  was 
fought,  we  must  distinguish  three  straits  or  passes.*  The  first  of  these  is  im- 
mediately at  the  descent  from  mount  Taurus,  in  the  way  to  the  city  of  Tarsus, 
through  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Alexander  marched  from  Cappadocia 
into  Ciiicia  ;  the  second  is  the  pass  of  Cilicia  or  Syria,  leading  from  Cilicia 
into  Syria  ;  and  the  third  is  the  pass  of  Amanus,  so  called  from  that  mountain. 
This  pass,  which  leads  into  Cilicia  from  Assyria,  is  much  higher  than  the  pass 
of  Syria,  northward.! 

Alexander  had  detached  Parmenio  with  part  of  the  army  to  sieze  the  pa?5s 
of  Syria,  i.i  order  to  secure  it  for  his  march.  As  for  himself,  after  marching 
from  Tarsus,  he  arrived  the  next  day  at  Anchiala,  a  city  which  Sardanapalus 
is  said  to  have  built.  His  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  in  that  city,  with  this  inscrip- 
non,  "  Sardanapalus  built  Anchiala  and  Tarsus  in  one  day.  Go,  passenger, 
#:at,  drink,  AND  rejoice,  for  THE  REST  IS  NOTHING."  From  theuce  he  camc 
'o  Solai,  where  he  offered  sacrifices  to  ^^-sculapius,  in  gratitude  for  the  recoveiy 
of  his  health.  Alexander  himself  headed  the  ceremony  with  lighted  tapers, 
follo'.ved  by  the  whole  army,  and  he  there  solemnized  games ;  after  which  he 
returned  to  Tarsus.  Having  commanded  Fhilotas  to  march  the  cavalry  through 
the  plains  of  Aleius,  towards  the  river  Pyramus,  he  himself  went  with  the  in- 
fantry and  his  life-guard  to  Magarsus,  whence  he  arrived  at  Mallos,  and  after- 
wards at  Castabala.  Advice  had  been  brought  him,  that  Darius,  with  his  whole 
army,  was  encamped  at  Sochus  in  Assyria,  two  days  journey  from  Cilicia. 
There  A.lexander  held  a  council  of  war  upon  that  news  ;  when  all  his  generals 
and  officers  entreating  him  to  march  towards  Darius,  he  set  out  the  next  day  to 
give  him  battle.  Parmenio  had  taken  the  little  city  of  Issus,  and,  after  pos- 
sessing himself  of  the  pass  of  Syria,  had  left  a  body  of  forces  to  secure  it. 
The  king  left  the  sick  in  Issus,  marched  his  whole  army  through  the  pass,  and 
encamped  near  the  city  of  Myriandrus,  where  the  badness  of  the  weather 
obliged  him  to  halt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  was  in  the  plains  of  Assyria,  of  great  extent.  The 
Grecian  commanders  who  were  in  his  service,  and  formed  the  chief  strength  of 
his  army,  advised  him  to  wait  there  the  coining  up  of  the  enemy.  For,  besides 
that  this  spot  was  open  on  all  sides,  ar/d  very  advantageous  for  his  horse,  it  was 
spacious  enough  to  contain  his  vastly  numerous  host,  with  all  the  baggage  and 
other  things  belonging  to  the  army.  If,  however,  he  should  not  approve  of 
their  counsel,  they  then  advised  him  to  separate  this  multitude,  and  select  such 
only  as  were  the  flower  of  his  troops  ;  and  consequently  not  venture  his  whole 
army  upon  a  single  battle,  which  perhaps  might  be  decisive.  The  courtiers, 
with  whom  the  courts  of  monarchs,  as  Arrian  observes,  for  ever  abound,  called 
these  Greeks  an  unfaithful  nation,  and  venal  wretches  ;  and  hinted  to  Darius, 
that  the  only  motive  of  their  counselling  the  king  to  divide  his  troops  was,  thai 
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niter  they  snould  once  be  separated  from  the  rest,  they  might  liave  an  easie: 
opportunity  of  delivering  up  into  the  enemy's  hands  whatever  might  be  in  theii 
power ;  but  that  the  safest  way  would  be,  to  surround  them  with  tlie  whole 
army,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  as  an  illustrious  example  of  the  punishment  due 
to  traitors.  This  proposal  was  extremely  shocking  to  Darius,  who  was  natu- 
rally of  a  very  mild  and  humane  disposition.  He  therefore  ansu-ered,  "  that 
he  was  far  from  ever  designing  to  commit  so  horrible  a  crime  ;  that  should  he 
h:;  guilty  of  it,  no  nation  would  afterwards  give  the  least  credit  to  his  promises ; 
that  it  vvas  never  known  that  a  person  had  been  put  to  death  forgiving  impru- 
dent counsel  ;  that  no  man  would  ever  venture  to  give  his  opinion,  if  it  were 
attended  with  such  danger,  a  circumstance  that  would  be  of  the  most  fata, 
consequence  to  princes.*  He  then  thanked  the  Greeks  for  their  zeal  and  good 
will,  and  condescended  to  lay  before  them  the  reasons  which  prompted  him 
not  to  follow  their  advice. 

The  courtiers  had  persuaded  Darius,  that  Alexander's  long  delay  in  coming 
up  with  them,  was  a  proof  and  an  effect  of  the  terror  with  which  the  approach 
of  the  Persian  army  had  filled  him,  fur  they  had  not  heard  a  word  of  his  indis- 
position ;  that  fortune,  merely  for  their  sake,  had  led  Alexander  into  straits  and 
narrow  passes,  whence  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  out,  in  case  they 
should  fall  upon  him  immediately  ;  that  they  ought  to  seize  this  favourable  op- 
portunity, for  fear  the  enemy  should  fly,  by  which  means  Alexand'^r  would  es- 
cape them.  Upon  this  it  was  resolved  in  council,  that  the  army  should  march 
in  search  of  him  ;  the  gods,  says  Arrian,  blinding  the  eyes  of  that  prince,  thai 
he  might  rush  down  the  precipice  they  had  prepared  for  him,  and  thereby  make 
u'ay  for  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchAr. 

Darius  having  sent  his  treasure  with  his  mosf%recious  moveables  to  Damas- 
cus, a  city  of  Syria,  under  a  small  convoy,  marched  the  main  body  of  his  army 
towards  Cilicia,  and  entered  it  by  the  pass  of  Amanus,  which  lies  far  above 
the  passes  of  Syria.  His  queen  and  mother,  with  the  princesses  his  daughters, 
and  the  little  prince  his  son,  followed  the  army  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Persians,  but  were  in  the  camp  during  the  battle.  When  he  had  advanced  a 
little  way  westward,  into  Cilicia,  he  turned  short  towards  Issus,  not  knowing 
that  Alexander  was  behind ;  for  he  had  been  assured  that  this  prince  fled  be- 
fore him,  and  was  retired  in  gr-^at  disorder  into  Syria  ;  and  therefore,  Darius 
was  now  considering  how  he  might  best  pursue  him.  He  barbarously  put  to  death 
all  the  sick  who  were  then  in  the  ci:y  of  Issus,  a  kw  soldiers  excepted,  whom 
he  dismissed,  after  making  them  view  every  part  of  his  camp,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  spectators  of  the  prodigious  multitude  of  his  forces.  These 
soldiers  accordingly  brought  Alexander  word  of  his  approach,  which  he  could 
scarcely  believe,  from  its  great  improbability,  though  there  was  nothing  he  de- 
sired more  earnestly.  But  he  himseif  was  soon  an  eye-witness  to  the  truth  of 
it,  upon  which  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  preparing  for  battle. 

Alexander  fearing,  as  the  barbarians  were  so  numerous,  that  they  would  at- 
tack him  in  his  camp,  fortified  it  with  ditches  and  pallisades,  discovering  an 
incredible  joy  to  see  his  desire  fulfilled,  which  was,  to  engage  in  those  passes, 
where  the  gods  seemed  to  have  led  Darius  expressly  to  deliver  him  into  his 
hands. 

And,  indeed,  this  spot  of  ground,  which  was  but  wide  enough  for  a  small  ar- 
my to  act  in,  and  move  at  liberty,  reduced,  in  some  measure,  the  two  armies 
to  an  equality.  By  this  means  the  Macedonians  had  space  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy their  whole  army  ;  whereas  the  Persians  had  not  room  for  the  twentieth 
part  of  theirs. 

Alexander  however,  as  frequently  happens  to  the  greatest  captains,  felt  some 

emotion  when  he  saw  that  he  was  going  to  hazard  all  at  one  blow.     The  more 

fortune  had  favoured  him  hitherto,  the  more  he  now  dreaded  her  frowns  ;  the 

♦ ^ 

*  Necfiinern  ^toliJiim  consilium  cnpito  lucre  .Jebere  ;  defuturos  enim  qui  suadcrent,  se  suatiJCe  periculum 
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moment  approaching  nhich  was  to  determine  his  fate.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
ills  courage  revived  trom  the  reflection,  that  the  rewards  of  his  toils  exceeded 
the  clangers  of  them  ;  and  though  he  was  uncertain  with  regard  to  the  victory, 
he  at  least  hoped  to  die  gloriously,  and  like  Alexander.  He  did  not  divulge 
these  thoughts  to  any  one,  well  knowing,  that  upon  the  approach  of  a  battle,  a 
general  ouglU  not  to  discover  the  least  marks  of  sadness  or  perplexity  ;  and 
that  the  troops  should  read  nothing  but  resolution  and  intrepidity  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  their  commander. 

Having  made  his  soldiers  refresh  themselves,  and  ordered  them  to  be  ready 
by  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  which  began  at  twelve,  he  went  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  and  there,  by  torch -light,  sacrificed,  after  the  manner  of  his  country, 
to  the  gods  of  the  place.*  As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  his  army,  which 
was  leady  to  march  and  fight,  being  commanded  to  make  greater  speed,  ar- 
rived by  daybreak  at  the  several  posts  assigned  them  ;  but  now  the  couriers 
bringing  word  that  Darius  was  not  more  than  thirty  furlongs  from  them,  the 
king  caused  his  army  to  halt,  and  then  drew  it  up  in  order  of  battle.  The 
peasants  in  the  greatest  terror  came  also  and  acquainted  Darius  with  the  arrival 
of  the  enemy,  which  he  vvould  not  at  first  believe,  imagining,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, that  Alexander  fled  before  him,  and  endeavoured  to  escape.  This  news 
threw  his  troops  into  the  utmost  confusion,  who  in  that  surprise  ran  to  their 
arms  with  great  precipitation  and  disorder. 

The  spot  \vhere  the  battle  was  fought,  lay  near  the  city  of  Issus,  which  the 
mountains  bounded  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other.  The  plain,  that  was 
situated  between  them  both,  must  have  been  considerably  broad,  as  the  two 
armies  encamped  in  it;  an^i  before  observed  that  the  army  of  Darius  was 
vastly  numerous.  The  riverPlnarius  ran  through  the  middle  of  this  plain  from 
the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  divided  it  very  nearly  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
mountain  formed  a  hollow  like  a  gulf,  the  extremity  of  which,  in  a  curve  line, 
bounded  part  of  the  plain. 

Alexander  drew  up  his  army  in  the  following  order.  He  posted  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  right  wing,  which  stood  near  the  mountains,  the  argyraspides,t 
commanded  by  Nicanor ;  then  the  phalanx  of  Ccenus,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Perdiccas,  which  terminated  in  the  centre  of  the  main  army.  On  the  extremity 
of  the  left  wing  he  posted  the  phalanx  of  Amyntas,  then  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
lastly  that  of  Meleager.  Thus  the  famous  Macedonian  phalanx  was  formed, 
^hich  we  find  was  composed  of  six  distinct  corps  or  brigades.  Each  of  these 
'■'odies  was  headed  by  able  generals;  but  Alexander,  being  always  general is- 
imo,  had  consequently  the  command  of  the  whole  army.  The  horse  were 
placed  on  the  two  wings  ;  the  Macedonians,  with  the  Thessalians,  on  the  right, 
and  those  of  Peloponnesus,  with  the  other  allies,  on  the  left.  Craterus  com- 
manded all  the  foot  which  composed  the  left  wing,  and  Parmenio  the  whole 
wing.  Alexander  had  reserved  to  himself  the  command  of  the  right.  He  had 
desired  Parmenio  to  keep  as  near  the  sea  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  barbarians 
from  surrounding  him ;  and  Nicanor,  on  the  contrary,  was  ordered  to  keep  at 
some  distance  from  the  mountains,  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ar- 
rows dischai^ed  by  those  who  were  posted  on  them.  He  covered  the  horse  of 
his  right  wmg  with  the  light  horse  of  Protomachus  and  the  Preonians,  and  his 
foot  with  the  bowmen  of  Antiochus.  He  reserved  the  Agrians,]  commanded 
by  Attains,  who  were  greatly  esteemed,  and  some  forces  that  were  newly  ar 
rived  t>om  Greece,  to  oppose  those  which  Darius  had  posted  on  the  mountains. 

The  army  of  Darius  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  order.  Hiving  heard 
that  Alexander  was  marching  towards  him  in  order  of  battle,  he  commanded 
thirty  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  bowmen  to  cross  the  river  Pinaijus^ 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  dravv  up  his  army  in  a  comnjodious  mai> 


The  ancienls  usp(!  tootft^r  up  their  sa   liGces  upon  eminetices. 

but  much  more  so  b_ 
tmus  at.i  Rhodopcl 
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ner  on  the  opposite  side.  Tn  the  centre,  he  posted  the  thirty  thousand  Greeks 
in  his  service,  who,  doubtless,  were  the  flower  and  chief  strength  of  his  army, 
and  were  not  at  all  inferior  in  bravery  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  with  thirty 
thousand  Cardacians  on  their  right,  and  as  many  on  their  left ;  the  field  o;  bat- 
*le  not  being  able  to  contain  a  greater  number.  These  were  all  heavily  armed. 
The  rest  of  the  infantry,  distinguished  by  their  several  nations,  were  ranged 
t^ehind  the  first  line.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Arrian  does  not  tell  us  the  depth 
'.)['  each  of  those  two  lines ;  but  it  must  .have  been  prodigious,  if  we  consider  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  pass,  and  the  amazing  multitude  of  the  Persian  forces. 
On  the  mountains  which  lay  to  their  left,  against  Alexander's  right  wing,  Dariu.- 
posted  twenty  thousand  men,  who  were  so  ranged,  in  the  several  windings  ot 
the  mountain,  that  some  were  behind  Alexander's  army,  and  others  before  it. 

Darius,  after  having  posted  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  made  his  horse  re- 
v;i()ss  the  river,  and  despatched  the  greatest  part  of  them  towards  the  sea  against 
Parmcnio,  be.  ause  they  could  fight  on  that  spot  w^ith  the  greatest  advantage  : 
the  rest  of  his  cavalry  he  sent  to  the  left,  towards  the  mountain.  Finding, 
however,  that  these  would  be  of  no  service  on  that  side,  because  of  the  too 
great  narrowness  of  the  spot,  he  caused  a  great  part  of  them  to  wheel  about  to 
tne  rigiit.  He  took  his  post  in  the  centre  of  his  army,  pursuant  to  the  custom 
of  the  Persian  monarchs. 

Alexander,  observing  that  most  of  the  enemy's  horse  was  to  oppose  his  left 
ving,  which  consisted  only  of  those  of  Peloponnesus,  and  some  other  allies,  de- 
^ched  immediately  to  it  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  which  he  caused  to  wheel  round 
lehind  his  battalions,  to  prevent  their  being  seen  by  the  barbarians.  On  the 
same  side,  the  left,  he  posted,  before  his  foot,  the  Cretan  bowmen,  and  the 
Thracians  of  Sitacles,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  were  covered  by  the  horse.  The 
foreigners  in  his  service  were  behind  all  the  rest. 

Perceiving  that  his  right  wing  did  not  extend  so  far  as  the  left  of  the  Persians, 
which  might  surround  and  attack  it  in  flank,  he  drew  from  the  centre  of  liis  army 
two  regiments  of  foot,  which  he  detached  thither,  with  orders  for  them  to  march 
behind,  to  prevent  their  being  seen  by  the  enemy.  He  also  reinforced  that  w  ing 
of  his  forces  which  he  had  opposed  to  the  barbarians  on  ttie  mountains  ;  foi, 
seeing  they  did  not  come  down,  he  made  the  Agrians  and  some  other  bowmen 
attack  them,  and  drive  them  towards  the  summit  of  it ;  so  that  he  left  only  three 
hundred  horse  to  keep  them  in,  and  sent  the  rest,  as  I  observed,  to  reinforce 
bis  right  wing,  which  by  this  means  extended  farther  than  that  of  the  Persians. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  Alexander  marchea 
very  slowly,  that  his  soldiers  might  take  a  little  breath ;  so  that  it  was  supposed 
they  woula  not  engage  till  very  late  ;  for  Darius  still  continued  with  his  army 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  advantageous  situation  of 
his  post ;  and  even  caused  such  parts  of  the  shore  as  were  not  craggy  to  be  se- 
cured with  palisadoes,  whence  the  Macedonians  concluded  that  he  was  already 
afraid  of  being  defeated.  The  two  armies  being  come  in  sight,  Alexander, 
riding  along  the  ranks,  called,  by  their  several  names,  the  principal  officers 
both  of  the  Macedonians  and  foreigners  ;  and  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  signalize 
themselves,  speaking  to  each  nation  according  to  its  peculiar  genius  and  dis- 
position. To  the  Macedonians  he  represented  "  the  victories  they  had  formerly 
gained  in  Europe  ;  the  still  recent  glory  of  the  battle  of  theGranicus  ;  the  great 
number  of  cities  and  provinces  they  had  left  behind  them,  all  which  they  had 
subdued."  He  added,  "  that  by  one  single  victory  they  would  possess  them- 
selves of  the  Persian  empire  ;  and  that  the  spoils  of  the  east  would  be  the  re- 
ward of  their  bravery  and  toils."  The  Greeks  he  animated  "  by  the  remem- 
brnncc  of  the  many  calamities  which  tlie  Persians,  those  irreconcileable  enemies 
to  Greece,  hacl  brought  upon  them  ;"  and  set  before  them  "  the  famous  battle* 
of  Marathon,  of  Thermopylae,  of  Salamin,  of  Plataeae,  and  the  many  others  by 
wliirh  Ihcy  had  acquired  immortabglory."  He  directed  the  lllyrians  anO 
'Jl'hr.'iciaiis*  nations  who  used  to  subsist  by  plunder  and  rapine,  "to  view  the 
enemy's  irmy,  ci  >ry  part  of  which  shone  with  gold  and  porji^e  and  was  no/ 
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loaded  so  much  with  arms  as  with  booty,  'i'ha^  they  therefore  sliould  push 
forward,  they  who  were  men,  and  strip  al!  those  women  of  their  ornaments  ,• 
and  exchang-e  their  mountains,  covered  perpetually  with  ice  and  snow,  for  the 
sic'Iing  plains  and  rich  fields  of  Per?t:a."-  The  moment  he  had  ended,  the 
whole  army  set  up  a  shout,  and  ea8;prly  desired  to  be  led  on  directly  against 
the  enemy. 

Alexander  haa  advanced  at  tirst  very  slowly,  to  prevent  the  ranks,  or  the 
front  of  his  phalanx,  fronr  reaking;  and  hahed  by  intervals  ;  but  when  he  was 
got  within  bow-shot,  he  coininanded  all  his  right  wing  to  plunge  impetuously 
into  the  river,  purposely  r.3f  iiip}  might  surprise  the  barbarians.  Come  sooner 
to  a  close  engagement,  aij-l  ue.  jess  exposed  to  the  enemy's  arrows  ;  in  all  which 
he  was  very  successful.  Hoih  sides  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  reso- 
lution ;  and  being  now  forced  to  close  fight,  they  charged  on  both  sides,  sword 
in  hand,  wJien  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued  ;  for  they  engaged  man  to  man,  each 
aiming  the  point  of  his  sword  at  the  face  of  his  opponent.  Alexander,  who  per- 
formed the  duty  both  of  a  private  soldier  and  a  commander,  wished  nothing 
so  ardently  as  the  glory  of  killing,  with  his  own  hand,  Darius,  who,  being  seated 
on  a  high  chariot,  was  conspicuous  to  the  whole  army  ;  and  by  that  means  was 
a  powerful  object,  both  to  encourage  his  o\vn  soldiers  to  defend,  and  the  enemy 
to  attack  him.  The  battle  now  grew  more  furious  and  bloody  than  before,  so 
that  a  great  number  of  Persian  noblemen  were  killed.  Each  side  fought  with 
incredible  bravery".  Oxathres,  brother  to  Darius,  observing  that  Alexander  was 
about  to  chai-ge  that  monp.rch  with  the  utmost  vigour,  rushed  before  his  chariot 
with  the  horse  under  his  command,  and  distinguished  himself  above  all^  the 
rest.  The  horses  that  drew  the  chariot,  being  covered  with  wounds,  began  to 
prance  about,  and  shook  the  yoke  so  violently,  that  they  were  upon  the  point 
of  overturning  the  king,  who,  seeing  himself  likely  to  tall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  leaped  down  and  mounted  another  chariot.  The  rest  observing 
-this,  fled  as  fast  as  possible,  and  throwing  down  their  arms,  made  the  best  o? 
their  way*  Alexander  had  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  thigh,  but  happily 
it  was  not  attended  with  ill  consecjuences. 

While  part  of  the  Macedonian  infantry,  posted  to  the  right,  were  carrying  on 
the  advantages  they  had  gained  against  the  Persians,  the  remainder  of  them 
who  engaged  the  Greeks,  met  with  greater  resistance.  These,  observing  that 
the  body  of  infantry  in  question  were  no  longer  covered  by  the  right  wing  of 
Alexander's  army,  which  was  pursuing  the  enemy,  came  and  attacked  it  in 
flank.  The  engagement  was  very  bloody,  and  victory  a  long  time  doubtful. 
The  Greeks  endeavoured  to  push  the  Macedonians  into  the  river,  and  to  re- 
cover from  the  disorder  into  which  the  left  wing  had  been  thrown.  The  Ma- 
cedonians also  signalized  themselves  with  the  utmost  bravery,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  advantage  wlych  Alexander  had  just  before  gained,  and  support 
the  honour  of  their  phalanx,  \yhich  had  always  been  considered  as  invincible. 
There  was  also  a  perpetual  jealousy  between  these  two  nations,  the  Greeks 
Diid  Macedonians,  which  greatly  increased  their  courage,  and  made  the  resist- 
ance on  each  side  very  vigorous.  On  Alexander's  side,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Seloucus,  lost  his  life,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  other  considerable  officers, 
v/l)o  had  all  behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  right  wing,  which  was  victorious  under  its  monarch, 
after  defeating  all  who  opposed  it,  wheeled  to  the  left  against  those  Greeks 
who  were  fighting  with  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  whom  they  charged 
very  vigorously,  and,  attacking  them  in  flank,  entirely  routed  them. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the  Persian  cavalry,  which  was  in 
the  right  wing,  without  waiting  for  their  being  attacked  by  the  Macedonians, 
had  Ciossed  the  river,  and  rushed  upon  the  Thessalian  horse,  several  of  whose 
squadrons  w^ere  broken  by  it.  Upon  this,  the  remainder  of  the  latter,  in  ordei 
to  avoid  the  impetuosity  of  the  first  chaise,  and  oblige  the  Persians  to  break 
their  ranks,  made  a  feint  of  retiring,  as  it  terrified  by  the  prodigious  numbers 
of  the  enemy.     The  Persians,  seeir!^^  this  v.'erc  filled  wfih  boldness  and  con 
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Bd^^ncn,  and,  thereupon,  the  greatest  part  of  them  advancing,  without  order  or 
pr.cau  .on  as  to  a  certain  victory,  had  no  thoughts  but  of  pursuing  the  enemy, 
U^um  this  the  rhessa  lans,  seeing  them  in  such  confusion,  faced  about  on  a 
su.Men,  ana  renewed  the  fight  with  fresh  ardour.  The  Persians  made  a  brave 
deience,  till  they  saw  Darius  put  to  flight,  and  the  Greeks  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
ptialanx.  *  ■' 

The  routing  of  the  Persian  cavalry  completed  the  deirot  ol"  the  army  The 
I  ersian  horse  suffered  very  much  in  the  retreat,  from  the  great  weight' of  the 
ornis  ol  their  riders ;  not  to  mention,  that  as  they  retired  in  disorder,  an(3  crowded 
ifi  g-reat  numbers  through  passes,  they  bruised  and  unhorsed  one  another  and 
;.;  ere  more  annoyed  by  their  own  soldiers  than  by  the  enemy.  Besides  the 
!  .-lei.^aijan  cavalry  pursued  them  with  so  much  fury^,  that  they  were  as  much 
bfiaitered  as  the  infantry,  and  lost  as  many  men. 

vVijh  regard  to  Darius,  as  we  before  observed,  the  instant  he  saw  his  left 
Wicg  broKen,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  fled  in  his  chariot ;  but,  getting  after- 
u:.inis  into  craggy,  rugged  places,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  throwing  down 
(i:.s  bow  shield  and  royal  mantle.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  attempt  to 
ru!-ue  him,  till  he  saw  that  his  phalanx  had  conquered  the  Greeks,  and  the 
f  or.^an  aorse  put  to  flight  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  prince  that  fled. 

About  eight  thousand  of  the  Greeks  that  were  in  the  service  of  Darius  with 
their  othcers  at  their  head,  who  were  veiy  brave,  retired  over  the  mountains 
towards  1  ripoli,  m  Syria,  where  finding  the  transports  which  had  brought  their 
trom  Lesbos  upon  dry  ground,  they  fitted  out  as  many  of  them  as  suited  theii 
puroose,  and  burned  the  rest  to  prevent  their  being  pursued. 

1  he  barbarians,  who  had  exerted  themselves  with  great  braveiy  in  the  first 
attack,  afterwards  gave  way  in  the  most  shameful  manner ;  and  being  intent 
upon  nothing  but  saving  themselves,  they  took  di^erent  ways.  Some  struct 
into  the  high  road  which  led  directly  to  Persia;  others  ran  into  woods  and 
lonely  mountains  ;  and  a  small  number  returned  to  their  camp,  which  the  vic- 
torious enemy  had  already  taken  and  plundered. 

Sysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  and  that  monarch's  queen,  who  was  also 
his  sister,  remained  in  it,  with  two  of  the  king's  daughters,  a  son  of  his  a  child, 
and  some  Persian  ladies.  For  the  rest  had  been  carried  to  Damascus,  with  pari 
ot  his  treasure,  and  all  such  things  as  contributed  only  to  the  luxury  and  nirg- 
nihcence  of  his  court.  No  more  than  three  thousand  talents  were  Ibund  in  h\^ 
camp  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  treasure  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Parraenio 
at  his  taking  the  city  of  Damascus. 

Alexander,  weaiy  of  pursuing  Darius,  seeing  night  draw  on,  and  that  it  would 
i;e  impossible  tor  him  to  overtake  that  monarch,  returned  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  his  soldiers  had  just  before  plundered.  Such  was  the  end  of ^ this  me- 
morable battle,  fought  in  the  fourth  year  of  Alexander's  reign.  The  Persians,* 
either  m  the  engagement  or  the  rout,  lost  a  great  number  of  their  forces,  both 
horse  and  foot ;  but  very  {e\Y  were  killed  on  Alexander's  side.f 

That  very  evening^  he  invited  the  grandees  of  his  court,  and  his  chief  offi- 
ct-fs,  to  a  feast,  at  which  he  himself  was  present,  notwithstanding  the  wound 
lie  aad  received,  it  having  only  grazed  the  skin.  But  they  were  no  sooner  sat 
<i(.wn  at  table,  than  they  heard,  from  a  neighbouring  tent,  a  great  noise,  inter- 
rn-xed  with  groans,  which  alarmed  all  the  company,  msomuch  that  the  sol 
dMip,  who  were  upon  guard  before  the  king's  tent,  r^  to  their  arms,  bein^ 
.'•(raid  ot  an  insurrection.  But  it  was  found  that  the  persons  who  made  thi,* 
cinmour,  were  the  mother  and  the  wife  of  Darius,  and  the  rest  of  the  captivt- 
lauies,  who,  supposing  that  prince  dead,  bewailed  his  loss,  according  to  th^ 
c;!.s{om  of  the  barbarians,  with  dreadfiil  cries  and  bowlings.  A  eunuch,  wh 
had  seen  Darius'  cloak  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  imagining  he  had  killed  hin^. 


♦  According  to  Q,u"intus  Curtius  and  Arrian,  the  Persians  lost  100,000  foot,  and  10  000  hoi-se.  .,\nJ  th» 
former  Mstorian  relates,  that  no  more  than  150  horse,  and  300  foot,  were  lost  on  Alexander's  side,  wbicK 
does  not  "ieem  very  probable.  I  A.  M.  367'2.     Ant.  J.  C.  SSS 
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and  aflen\'ards  stripped  him  of  that  garment,  had  carried  them  that  false  ac* 
count. 

We  are  informed  that  Alexander,  on  being  told  the  reason  of  this  false  alarm, 
could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when  he  considered  the  sad  calamity  of  Darius, 
and  the  tender  disposition  of  those  princesses,  whom  his  misfortunes  only  af- 
fected. He  therefore  sent  Leonatus,  one  of  his  chief  courtiers,  to  assure  them, 
that  the  man  whose  death  they  bewailed  was  alive.  Leonatus,  taking  some  sol- 
diers with  him,  came  to  the  tent  of  the  princesses,  and  sent  word,  that  he  was 
come  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  the  king's  name.  The  persons  who  were  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tent,  seeing  a  band  of  armed  men,  imagined  that  their  mis- 
tresses were  undone  ;  and  accordingly  ran  into  the  tent,  crying  aloud,  that  their 
last  hour  was  come,  and  that  soldiers  were  despatched  to  murder  them  ;  so  that 
these  princesses  beins;  seized  with  the  utmost  distraction,  did  not  make  the 
least  answer,  but  waited  in  deep  silence  for  the  orders  of  the  conqueror.  At 
last,  Leonatus,  having  staid  a  long  time,  and  seeing  no  one  appear,  left  his  sol- 
diers at  the  door,  and  came  into  the  tent.  Their  terror  increased,  when  they 
saw  a  man  enter  among  them  without  being  introduced.  They  thereupon  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  entreated,  that  '*  before  he  put  them  to  death,  they 
might  be  allowed  to  bury  Darius  after  the  manner  of  their  country  ;  and  that 
when  they  had  paid  this  last  duty  to  their  king,  they  should  die  contented.'* 
Leonatus  answered,  "  That  Darius  was  living  ;  and  that  so  far  from  giving  them 
any  offence,  they  should  be  treated  as  queens,  and  live  in  their  former  splen- 
dour." Sysigambis,  hearing  this,  began  to  recover  her  spirits,  and  permitted 
Leonatus  to  give  her  his  hand,  to  raise  her  from  the  ground. 

The  next  day  Alexander,  after  visiting  the  wounded,  caused  the  last  honours 
to  be  paid  to  the  dead,  iri  presence  of  the  whole  army,  drawn  up  in  the  most 
splendid  order  of  battle.  He  treated  the  Persians  ot  distinction  in  the  same 
manner,  and  permitted  the  mother  of  Darius,  to  bury  whatever  persons  she 
pleased,  according  to  the  customs  and  ceremonies  practised  in  her  country. 
This  prudent  princess,  however,  used,  that  permission  in  regard  only  to  a  few 
who  were  her  near  relations  ;  and  that  with  such  a  modesty  and  reserve  as  she^ 
thought  suited  her  present  condition.  The  king  testified  his  joy  and  gratitude 
to  the  whole  army,  especially  to  the  chief  officers,  whose  actions  he  applauded 
in  the  strongest  terms,  as  well  those  of  which  he  himself  had  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness, as  such  as  had  only  been  related  to  him  ;  and  he  made  presents  to  all,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit  and  station. 

After  Alexander  had  performed  these  several  duties,  truly  worthy  a  great 
monarch,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  queens,  to  inform  thenl  that  he  was  coming  to 
pay  them  a  visit ;  and  accordingly,  commanding  all  his  train  to  withdraw,  he 
entered  the  tent,  accompanied  only  by  Hephaestion.  He  was  hi.»i^vourite,  and 
as  they  had  been  brought  up  together,  the  king  revealed  his  secrets  to  him, 
and  nobody  else  dared  to  speak  so  freely  to  him  ;  but  Hephaestion  made  so 
cautious  and  discreet  a  use  of  thiit  liberty,  that  he  seemed  to  take  it,  not  so 
much  out  of  inclination,  as  from  a  desire  to  obey  the  k'lng,  who  would  have  it 
so.*  They  were  of  the  same  age,  but  Hephaestion  was  taller,  so  that  the  queens 
took  him  at  first  for  the  king,  and  paid  him  their  respects  as  such :  but  some 
captive  eunuchs  showing  them  Alexander,  Sysigambis  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
and  begged  his  pardon  ;  declaring,  that  as  she  had  never  seen  him,  she  hoped 
that  consideration  woCriid  plead  her  apology.  The  king,  raising  her  from  the 
ground,  "Dear  mother,"  said  he,  "you  are  not  mistaken,  for  he  also  is  an 
Alexander  :"  A  fine  expression,  which  does  honour  to  both  !t  Had  Alexander 
always  thought  and  acted  in  this  manner,  he  would  have  justly  merited  the 
title  of  Great ;  but  fortune  had  not  yet  corrupted  his  soul. J     Fie  bore  her  at 

*  Libertatis  quoque  in  eo  admonendo  noii  alius  jus  hahebat ;  quod  tamrn  ita  usurpabat,  ut  magis  a  reg« 
permissum  quam  vindicatumab  eo  Tideretur. —  Q,uintus  Curtius. 

\  O  doDum  inclytas  vocis,  danti  pariter  atque  accipienti  speciosum  ! — Val.  Max.  1.  ir.  c.  7 

t  Sed  nondum  fortuna  te  animo  ejus  infuderat.  Itaque  orientem  earn  moderate  et  prudertur  teliti  M 
x.himum  maj^nitudinera  ejus  noa  oapiu — (X  Curt. 
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fir»t  with  moderation  and  wisdom  :  but  at  last  she  overpowered  him,  and  Ise 
became  unable  to  resist  her. 

Sysi^ambis,  strongly  affected  \vith  these  testimonies  of  g:oodness  and  huma- 
tnty,  could  not  forbear  testifying  her  gratitude  upon  that  account.  "  Great 
prince,"  said  she  to  him.,  "  what  words  shall  1  find  to  express  my  thanks,  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  answer  your  generosity  !  You  call  m-  four  mother,  and 
honour  me  still  wMth  the  title  of  queen,  whereas  I  *<infess  mj  elf  your  captive. 
[  know  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  now  am.  ^  know  ti  i  whole  extent  of 
my  past  grandeur,  and  find  I  can  support  all  the  weight  of  my  present  ill  for- 
tune.* But  it  will  be  glorious  for  you,  as  you  now  have  an  absolute  power  over 
OS,  to  make  us  feel  it  hj  your  clemency  only,  and  not  by  ill  treatment." 

The  king,  after  comforting  the  princesses,  took  the  son  of  Darius  in  his  arms 
This  little  child,  without  discovering  the  least  terror,  embraced  Alexander,  who 
being  affected  with  his  confidence,  and  turning  about  to  Hephaestion,  said  to 
him,  "  O,  that  Darius  had  some  portion  of  this  tender  disposition !" 

It  is  certain  that  Darius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  behaved  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  surpassed,  in  clemency  and  goodness,  all  his  predecessors  ; 
and  was  superior  to  a  passion  w^hich  conquers  and  enslaves  the  strongest.  Da- 
rius' consort  was  the  most  lovely  princess  in  the  world,  as  he  himself  was  the 
most  beautiful  of  princes,  and  of  a  very  tall  and  most  majestic  figure  ;  and  the 
princesses  their  daughters  resembled  them.  They  w^ere,  says  Plutarch,  in  Alex- 
ander's camp,  not  as  in  that  of  an  enemy,  but  as  in  a  sacred  temple,  and  a 
•sanctuary  assigned  for  the  asylum  of  chastity,  in  which  all  the  princesses  lived 
so  retired,  that  they  were  not  seen  by  any  person,  nor  did  any  one  dare  to  ap- 
proach their  apartments. 

We  even  find,  that  after  the  first  visit  above  mentioned,  which  was  a  respect- 
ful and  a  ceremonious  one,  Alexander,  to  avoid  exposing  himself  to  the  dangew 
of  human  frailty,  took  a  solemn  resolution  never  to  visit  the  queen  any  more.t 
He  himself  informs  us  of  this  memorable  circumstance,  in  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  Parmenio,  in  which  he  commanded  him  to  put  to  death  certain  Mace- 
donians, w  ho  had  forced  the  wives  of  some  foreign  soldiers.  In  this  letter  the 
following  words  were  read  :  "  For,  as  to  myself,  it  will  be  found  that  I  neither 
saw  nor  would  see  the  wife  of  Darius  ;  and  did  not  suffer  any  person  to  speak 


To  conclude,  he  treated  these  princesses  with  such  humanity,  that  nothing 
but  the  remembrance  that  they  were  captives  could  have  made  them  sensible 
of  their  calamity  ;'and  of  all  the  advantages  they  possessed  before,  nothing 
was  wanting  with  regard  to  Alexander,  but  that  trust  and  confidence,  which  no 
one  can  repose  in  an  enemy,  however  kindly  he  behaves. 

SECTION  VI. ALEXANDER  MARCHES  VICTORIOUS  INTO  SYRIA.       LAYS  SIEGE 

TO  TYRE,  WHICH  HE  TAKES  BY  STORM. 

Alexander  set  out  towards  Syria,  after  having  consecrated  three  altars  on 
the  river  Pinarius,  the  first  to  Jupiter,  the  second  to  Hercules,  and  the  third  to 
Minerva,  as  so  many  monuments  of  his  victory.  He  had  sent  Parmenio  to  Da- 
mascus, where  the  treasure  of  Darius  was  deposited.  The  governor  of  the 
city  betraying  his  sovereign,  from  whom  he  had  now  no  further  expectations, 
wrote  to  Alexander  to  acquaint  him  that  he  w^as  ready  to  deliver  up  into  hif 
hands  all  the  treasure  and  other  rich  stores  of  Darius.  But,  being  desirous  of 
covering  his  treason  with  a  specious  pretext,  he  pretended  that  he  was  not  se- 
cure inlhe  city,  and  so  caused,  by  daybreak,  all  the  money  and  the  richest 
things  in  it  to  be  put  on  men's  backs,  and  fled  away  with  the  whole,  seemingly 
with  intention  to  secure  them,  but  in  reality  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  enemy, 
js  he  had  agreed  with  Parmenio,  who  had  opened  the  letter  addressed  to  the 

♦    F.I  pr.vtrnla^  fortuna^  la-ifiijium  capio.  tl  praisenlis  juj^iim  pati  possum.  —  Q,-  •  "rl. 
t    Hiut.  -.n  AI.-X.  t   VhI    Mux   I.  iv.  c 
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king.  At  the  first  sigfht  of  the  forces  wliich  this  general  he^idcd,  tliose  wha 
carried  the  burdens,  being  terrified,  threw  them  do\vn,  and  lied  away,  as  did 
(he  soldiers  who  convoyed  them,  and  the  gov  ernor  himself.  On  this  occasio.*;, 
immense  riches  were  seen  scattered  over  the  fields  ;  all  the  gold  and  silver  de- 
siarned  to  pay  so  great  an  army  ;  the  splendid  equipages  of  so  many  great  Ionia 
;tiia  ladies  ;  the  golden  vases  and  bridles,  magnificent  tents,  and  carriages 
abandoned  by  their  drivers  ;  in  a  word,  whatever  the  long  prosperity  and  ^u- 
gailty  of  so  many  kings  had  amassed  during  many  ages,  was  abandoned  to 
the  corjiqueror.* 

But  the  most  moving  part  of  this  sad  scene  was,  to  see  the  wives  of  the  sa traps 
and  grandees  of  Persia,  most  of  whom  dragged  their  little  children  after  them  ; 
so  much  the  greater  objects  of  compassion,  as  they  were  less  sensible  of  their 
misfortune.  Among  these  were  three  young  princesses,  daughters  of  Ochus, 
who  had  reigned  before  Darius  ;  the  widow  of  this  Ochus  ;  the  daughter  of 
O.xathres,  brother  to  Darius  ;  the  wife  of  Artabazus,  the  greatest  lord  of  the 
court,  and  his  son  Ilioneus.  There  were  also  taken  prisoners,  the  wife  and  son 
of  Pharnabazus,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  admiral  of  all  the  coasts  ;  three 
daughters  of  Mentor ;  the  wife  and  son  of  Memnon,  that  illustrious  general ; 
insomuch,  that  there  was  scarcely  one  noble  family  in  Persia  that  did  not  share 
in  this  calamity. 

There  were  also  found  in  Damascus,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
particularly  those  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  whom  Darius  thought  he  had 
lodged  in  a  safe  asylum,  when  he  put  them  under  the  protection  of  that  traitor. 

Besides  money,  and  plate  Avhich  was  afterwards  coined,  and  amounted  to 
immense  sums,  thirty  thousand  men,  and  seven  thousand  beasts  laden  Xvith 
baggage,  were  taken.  We  find,  by  Parmenio's  letter  to  Alexander,!  that  he 
found  in  Damascus  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  kind's  concubines,  all 
admirably  well  skilled  in  music  ;  and  also  a  multitude  of  officers,  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  regulate  and  prepare  every  thing  relating  to  entertainments  ;  such 
as  to  make  wreaths,  to  prepaie  perfumes  and  essences,  to  dress  viands,  to  make 
pies,  and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  to  preside  over  the  wine  cellars,  and  to  give  out 
the  wine.  There  were  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  these  officers  ;  a  train 
worthy  of  a  prince  who  runs  to  Ids  destruction  ! 

Darius,  who  a  few  hours  before  was  at  the  head  of  so  mighty  and  splendid 
an  army,  and  who  came  into  the  field  mounted  on  a  chariot,  with  the  pride  of 
a  conqueror,  rather  than  v»'ith  the  equipage  of  a  warrior,  was  flying  over  plains, 
which,  from  being  before  covered  with  the  infinite  multitude  o?  his  forces,  now 
appeared  like  a  desert  or  vast  solitude.  This  ill-fated  prince  rode  swiftly  the 
whole  night,  accompanied  by  a  very  few  attendants  ;  for  all  had  not  taken 
the  same  road,  and  most  of  those  who  accompanied  him  could  not  keep  up 
with  him,  as  he  often  changed  horses.  At  last  he  arrived  at  Sochus,+  Avhere 
he  assembled  the  remains  of  his  army,  which  amounted  only  to  four  thousand 
men,  including  Persians  as  well  as  foreigners  ;  and  from  thence  he  made  all 
possible  haste  to  Thapsacus,  in  order  to  have  the  Euphrates  between  him  and 
Alexander. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parmenio  having  carried  all  the  booty  into  Damascus,  the 
king  commanded  him  to  take  care  oi  It.  and  likewise  of  the  captives.  Most 
ol  the  cities  of  Syria  surrendered  at  the  firsi  approaches  of  the  conqueror.  On 
his  arrival  at  Marathes,  he  received  a  letter  from  Darius,  in  which  he  st^ded 
himself  king,  without  bestowing  that  title  on  Alexander.  K»*  comm^iudefl, 
rather  than  entreated  ^im,  "  to  ask  any  sum  of  money  he  should  think  proper, 
by  way  of  ransom  for  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  children.  That  with  rcgarfl 
to  their  dispute  for  empire,  he  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  decide  il  in  one 
general  battle,  to  which  both  parties  should  bring  an  equal  numbf  r  of  troops  ; 
but  that,  in  case  he  were  still  capable  of  good  counsel,  he  \v-ould  advise  liiir*  tj 


*  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  517,  518.     Arrian.  1.  ii.  p.  33— 8fi.      Plut.  in  Al.-x.  t-.  iwU.      O.i^r.t.  CmI.  I.  Iv    c.  1 
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rest  contented  with  tlie  King-(ioin  of  his  ancestors,  and  ncA  invade  that  of  another, 
that  they  should  henceforward  live  as  good  friends  and  faithful  allies  ;  that  he 
himself  was  read)^  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  these  articles,  and  to  receive. 
Alexander's  oath.*' 

This  letter,  which  breathed  so  unseasonable  a  pride  and  haughtiness,  cxceeJ- 
ingly  offended  Alexander.  He  therefore  wrote  the  following  answer  :  "  Alexan- 
der, the  king,  to  Darius.  The  ancient  Darius,  wliose  name  you  assume,  in  for- 
mer  times  entirely  ruined  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  lonians,  our  ancient  colonies.  He  next  crossed  the  sea  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  Macedon  and  Greece. 
After  him,  Xerxes  made  another  descent  with  ^n  immense  number  of  barba- 
rians, in  order  to  fight  us  ;  and  having  been  ove.come  in  a  naval  engagement, 
he  lellt  in  Greece,  at  his  retiring,  Mardonius,  who  plundered  our  cities,  and  laid 
waste  our  plains.  But  who  has  not  heard,  that  Philip,  my  father,  was  assassi- 
nated by  wretches  suborned  thereto  by  5'"our  partisans,  in  hopes  of  a  great  re- 
ward ?  For  it  is  customary  with  the  Persians  to  undertake  impious  wars,  and 
when  armed  in  the  field,  to  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  their  enemies.  And 
even  you  yourself,  though  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  promised  a  thousand 
talents  to  any  person  who  should  kill  me.  I  therefore  only  defend  myself,  and 
consequently  am  not  the  aggressor.  And  indeed  the  gods,  who  always  declare 
for  the  just  cause,  have  favoured  my  arms;  and,  aided  by  their  protection,  1 
have  subjected  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  defeated  you,  Darius,  in  a  pitched 
battle.  Though  1  ought  not  to  grant  any  request  you  make,  since  you  have 
not  acted  fairly  in  this  war  ;  yet,  in  case  you  will  appear  before  m.e  in  a  sup- 
plicating posture,  I  give  you  my  word,  that  !  will  restore  to  you,  without  any 
ransom,  your  mother,  your  wife,  and  children.  I  will  let  you  see,  that  I  know 
how  to  conquer,  and  to  oblige  the  conquered.*  If  you  are  afraid  of  surrendering 
yourself  to  me,  I  now  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  you  may  do  it  without 
the  least  danger  ;  but  remember,  when  you  »^ext  write  to  me,  that  you  write  no 
only  to  a  king,  but  to  your  king."    Thersif  pus  was  ordered  to  carry  this  letter. 

Alexander  marching  from  thence  into  Phcenicia,  the  citizens  of  By  bios  opened 
iheir  gates  to  him.  Every  one  submitted  as  he  advanced,  but  no  people  did 
(his  with  greater  pleasure  than  the  Sidonians.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner 
Ochus  had  destroyed  their  city,  eighteen  years  before,  and  put  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  it  to  the  sword.  After  he  was  returned  into  Persia,  such  of  the  citizens 
Rs,  upon  account  of  their  traffic,  or  for  some  other  cause,  had  been  absent,  and 
by  that  means  had  escaped  the  massacre,  returned  thither,  and  rebuilt  their 
r'ty.  But  they  had  retained  so  violent  a  hatred  of  the  Persians,  that  they  were 
•)ve!Joyed  at  this  opportunity  to  throw  otf  their  yoke  ;  and  indeed  they  were 
die  first  in  that  countr}*  who  submitted  to  the  king  by  their  deputies,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Sti-ato  their  king,  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  Darius.  Alexander 
dethroned  him,  and  permitted  Hephasstion  to  elect  in  his  j-.tead  whatever  person 
iS  the  Sidonians  he  should  judge  worthy  of  so  exalted  a  station. 

This  javourite  was  quartered  at  the  house  of  two  brothers,  who  were' young, 
and  of  the  most  considerable  family  in  the  city  :  to  these  he  offered  the  crown; 
hut  they  refused  it,  telling  him,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  no 
[jprson  could  ascend  the  throne,  unless  he  were  of  the  royal  blood.  Hephaes- 
lion  admiring  this  magnanimity,  which  could  contemn  what  others  strive  to  ob- 
lam  i>y  fire  and  sword,  "  Continue,"  says  he  to  them,  "  in  this  way  of  thinking, 
you  \vho  before  were  sensible  that  it  is  much  more  glorious  to  refuse  a  diadem, 
th^n'to  accept  it.  However,  name  to  me  some  person  of  the  royal  family,  who 
t;iay  remember,  when  he  is  king,  that  it  was  you  w'hoset  the  crown  upon  his  head." 
The  brothers,  observing  th^it  several,  through  excessive  ambition,  aspired  to  this 
nigh  station,  and  to  obtain  it,  paid  a  servile  court  to  Alexanders  favourites, 
declared  that  they  did  not  know  any  person  more  worthy  of  the  diadem  than 
£«e  Abdolonymus,  descendedj  though  at  a  great  distance,  from  the  royal  line, 

*  Et  v'lDcera,  et  consulere  victis  scio. —  Q..  ('urt. 
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but  who  at  the  ^Ame  time  wns  so  poor,  that  lie  was  obliged  to  get  his  bread  by 
daily  labour,  in  a  garden  without  the  city.  His  honesty  and  integrity  had  reduced 
him,  as  well  as  many  more,  to  such  extreme  poverty.  Solely  intent  upon  his 
labour,  he  did  not  hear  the  clashing  of  the  arms  which  had  shaken  all  Asia. 

The  two  brothers  went  immediately  in  search  of  Abdolonymus  with  the  royal 
garments,  and  found  him  weeding  his  garden.  They  then  saluted  him  ivlng, 
and  one  of  them  addressed  him  thus  :  "  You  must  now  change  your  taC/ers  foT 
the  dress  I  have  brought  you.  Put  up  that  mean  and  contemptible  habit  ir. 
which  you  have  grown  old  ;  assume  the  sentiments  of  a  prince  ;  but  when  you 
are  seated  on  the  throne,  continue  to  preserve  the  virtue  which  made  you  worthy 
of  it.  And  when  you  shall  have  ascended  it,  and  by  that  means  become  the 
supreme  dispenser  of  life  and  death  over  all  your  citizens,  be  sure  never  to  for- 
get the  condition  in  which,  or  rather  for  which,  you  was  elected."*  Abdo- 
lonymus looked  upon  the  whole  as  a  dream,  and,  unable  to  guess  the  meaning 
of  it,  asked  if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  ridicule  him  in  that  manner.  But,  aa 
he  made  a  greater  resistance  than  suited  their  inclinations,  they  themselves 
washed  him,  and  threw  over  his  shoulders  a  purple  robe  richly  embroidered  with 
gold  ;  then,  after  repeated  oaths  of  their  being  in  earnest,  they  conducted  him 
to  the  palace. 

The  news  of  this  was  immediately  spread  over  the  whole  city.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  were  overjoyed  at  it,  but  some  murmured,  especially  the  rich,  who 
despising  the  former  abject  state  of  Abdolonymus,  could  not  forbear  showing 
their  resentments  upon  that  account  in  the  king's  court.  Alexander  commanded 
the  new-elected  prince  to  be  sent  for  ;  and  after  surveying  him  attentively  a 
long  time,  spoke  thus  :  "  Thy  air  and  mien  do  not  contradict  what  is  related 
of  thy  extraction  ;  but  T  should  be  glad  to  know  with  what  frame  of  mind  thou 
didst  bear  thy  poverty."  "  Would  to  the  gods,"  replied  he,  "  that  I  may  bear 
this  crown  with  equal  patience.  These  hands  have  procured  me  all  I  desired  ; 
and  while  I  possessed  nothing,  I  wanted  nothing.!  This  answer  gave  Alexander 
a  high  idea  of.  the  virtue  oi  Abdolonymus,  so  that  he  presented  him  not  only 
with  all  the  rich  furniture  which  had  belonged  to  Strato,  and  part  of  the  Per- 
sian plunder,  bat  likewise  annexed  one  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  his 
dominions. 

Syria  and  Phcjenicia  were  already  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  the  city  of 
Tyre  excepted.  This  city  was  justly  entitled  the  Queen  of  the  Sea,  that  ele- 
ment bringing  to  it  the  tribute  of  all  nations.  She  boasted  her  having  first  in- 
vented navigation,  and  taught  mankind  the  art  of  braving  the  wind  and  waves 
by  the  assistance  of  a  frail  bark.  The  happy  situation  of  Tyre,  the  conven- 
ience and  extent  of  its  ports,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  indus- 
trious, laborious,  patient,  and  extremely  courteous  to  strangers,  invited  thither 
merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  so  that  it  might  be  considered  not  so 
much  as  a  city  belonging  to  any  particular  nation,  as  the  common  city  of  al! 
tntions,  and  the  centre  of  their  commerce.^ 

Upon  Alexander's  advancing  towards  it,  the  Tyrians  sent  him  an  embassy, 
with  presents  for  himself,  and  refreshments  for  his  army.  They  were  willing 
to  have  him  for  their  friend,  but  not  for  their  master :  so  that  when  he  discov- 
ered a  desire  of  entering  the  city,  in  order  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  its 
tutelar  god,  they  refused  him  admission.  But  this  conqueror,  after  gaining  sf 
many  victories,  had  too  proud  a  heart  to  bear  such  an  affront,  and  thereupon 
was  resolved  to  force  them  to  it  by  a  siege,  which  they,  on  the  other  side,  were 
determined  to  sustain  with  the  utmost  vigour.     The  spring  was  now  coming 

*  Cnfie  r-g'is  afiinmrn,  et  in  ean)  fortunair.,  qua  dignus  es,  istam  continentiam  prefer.  Kt,  cuni  in  res^al: 
solio  residebis,  vitae  necisqiie  omnium  civium  dominus,  cave  oblivlscaris  hujus  status  in  quoaccipis  rcgnum 
ir.no  luTCiils.  proptor  qiH'm.— (iuint.  Curt. 

t  (Corporis,  inqni  ,  habitus,  famaB  generis  non  repugnat.  Sed  libet  scire,  inopiam  qua  patientia  tuleri» 
Turn  illf  ;  uiinam,  inquit,  oodem  animo  re£:num  pati  possim  !  (The  thought  is  beautiful  and  just.  He  coo> 
flders  the  re^al  poweras  a  burden  more  difficultto  be  borne  than  poverty; — regnum  pati.)  Ha;  tnanus  tuf- 
f«'cere  dcsidcrio  moo.     NiKil  habenli,  nihil  defuit. — Q,.  Curt. 
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Ml.  Tyre  was  at  that  time  seated  in  an  island  of  the  sea,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  Irom  the  continent.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  one  hund»*d 
and  fifty  feet  high,  which  the  wa\es  of  the  sea  washed  ;  and  the  Carthaginian^ 
a  colony  from  Tyre,  a  mighty  people,  and  sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  whose  am- 
bassadors were  at  that  time  in  the  city  offering  to  Hercules,  according  to  an* 
cient  custom,  an  annual  sacrifice,  had  engaged  themselves  to  succour  the  Ty- 
rians.  It  was  this  made  them  so  haughty.  Firmly  determined  not  to  surren- 
der, they  fixed  machines  on  the  ramparts  and  on  the  towers,  armed  their  young 
men.  and  built  workhouses  for  the  artificers,  of  whom  there  were  great  num- 
bers in  the  city  ;  so  that  every  part  resounded  with  the  noise  of  warlike  prepa- 
rations. They  likewise  cast  iron  grapples,  to  throw  on  the  enemy's  works, 
and  tear  them  away  ;  as  also  cramp-irons,  and  such  like  instruments,  invented 
for  the  defience  of  cities. 

Alexander  imagined  that  there  were  essential  reasons  why  he  should  possess 
himself  of  Tyre.  He  was  sensible  that  he  could  not  invade  Egypt  easily,  so 
long  as  the  Persians  should  be  masters  of  the  sea  ;  nor  pursue  Darius  with 
safety,  in  case  he  should  leave  behind  him  so  large  an  extent  of  country,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  either  enemies,  or  suspected  to  be  so.  He  likewise 
was  afraid  lest  some  insurrection  should  break  out  in  Greece ;  and  that  his 
enemies,  after  having  retaken,  in  his  absence,  the  maritime  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  increased  their  fleet,  would  make  his  country  the  seat  of  war,  during  his 
being  employed  in  pursuing  Darius  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.  These  appre- 
tiensions  were  the  more  justly  grounded,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  declared 
openly  against  him,  and  the  Athenians  sided  with  him  more  out  of  fear  than  af- 
fection. But,  that  in  case  he  should  conquer  Tyre,  all  Phoenicia  being  then 
subjer.l  to  him,  he  would  be  able  to  dispossess  the  Persians  of  half  their  naval 
army,  which  consisted  of  the  fleet  of  that  province  ;  and  would  soon  make 
himself  master  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Egypt,  which  could  not  resist 
him  the  instant  he  was  become  master  at  sea. 

On  the  other  side,  one  would  have  imagined  that,  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  war,  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  ought  to  have  pursued  Darius  vi- 
gorously, and  neither  given  him  an  opportunity  of  recovering  from  the  fright 
into  which  his  defeat  had  thrown  him,  nor  allowed  him  time  to  raise  a  new  ar- 
my ;  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  which  appeared  infallible,  being  the  only 
tiling  that  could  make  him  formidable  and  superior  to  all  his  enemies.  Add  fc 
this,  that  in  case  Alexander  should  not  be  able  to  take  this  city,  which  was  not. 
very  unlikely,  he  would  discredit  his  own  arms,  would  lose  the  fruit  of  his  vic- 
tories, and  prove  to  the  enemy  that  he  was  not  invincible.  But  God,  who  had 
appointed  this  monarch  to  chastise  the  pride  of  Tyre,  as  will  be  seen  hereaf 
tcr,  did  not  once  permit  those  thoughts  to  enter  his  mind  ;  but  determined  him 
to  lay  siege  to  the  place,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which  opposed  so  ha 
zardous  a  design,  and  the  many  reasons  which  should  have  prompted  him  tc 
pursue  quite  different  measures. 

It  was  impossible  to  come  near  this  city  in  order  to  storm  it,  without  makine 
a  bank  which  would  reach  from  the  continent  to  the  island  ;  and  an  attempt  oi 
this  kind  would  be  attended  with  difficulties  that  were  seemingly  insurmounta- 
ble. The  little  arm  of  the  sea,  which  separated  the  island  from  the  continent, 
was  exposed  to  the  west  wind,  which  often  raised  such  dreadful  storms  there 
that  the  waves  would  in  an  instant  sweep  away  all  works.  Besides,  as  the  cit\ 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  there  was  no  fixing  scaling-ladders,  noi 
throwing  up  batteries,  but  at  a  distance  in  the  ships  ;  and  the  wall  which  pro 
jected  into  the  sea  towards  the  lower  part,  prevented  people  from  landing  j 
not  to  mention  that  the  military  engines  which  might  have  been  put  on  boarr* 
the  galleys,  could  not  do  much  execution,  on  account  of  the  turbulence  of  the 
waves. 

Nothing  was  capable  of  checking  or  vanquishing  the  resolution  of  Alexander, 
who  was  determined  to  carry  the  city  at  any  rate.  But,  as  the  few  vessels  he 
(>i^S€esscd,  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  and  the  sleire  of  so  strong  a  pla«t 
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might  possibly  ln.^t  a  long-  time,  and  so  retard  his  other  enterprises,  he  thuL-k!!, 
proper  to  try' Tor  -aw  accommodation.  He  accordingly  sent  heralds,  who  [uvi- 
posed  a  peace  between  Alexander  and  their  city  ;  but  these  the  Tyrians  kilifnl, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  threw  them  from  the  top  of  the  wails  into 
the  sea.  Alexander,  exasperated  at  so  cruel  an  outrage,  formed  a  resolution 
at  once,  and  employed  his  whole  attention  in  raising  a  dike.  He  found  in  the 
ruins  of  old  Tyre,  which  stood  on  the  continent,  and  w'as  called  Palae-Tyros, 
m  iterials  to  make  piers,  taking  all  the  stones  and  rubbish  from  it.  Mount  Li- 
b-^mus,  which  was  not  far  distant  from  it,  so  famous  in  Scripture  for  its  cedars, 
ftirnished  him  with  wood  for  piles,  and  other  timber  work. 

The  soldiers  began  the  pier  with  great  alacrity,  being  animated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  sovereign,  who  himself  gave  out  all  the  orders ;  and  who,  kno\v- 
\ng  perfectly  how  to  insinuate  himself  into,  and  gain  the  affections  of  his  troops,* 
excited  some  by  praises,  and  others  by  slight  reprimands,  intermixed  with  kind 
expressions,  and  softened  by  promises.  At  first  they  advanced  with  conside- 
rable rapidity,  the  piles  being  easily  driven  into  the  slime,  which  served  as 
mortar  for  the  stones  ;  and  as  the  place  witere  those  works  were  carrying-  on 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  they  went  on  without  interruption.  But  the 
farther  they  went  from  the  shore,  the  greater  difficulties  they  met  with  ;  becauie 
the  sea  was  deeper,  and  the  workmen  were  very  much  annoyed  by  the  darts 
discharged  from  the  top  of  the  walls.  The  enemy,  who  were  masters  of  the 
S2a,  coming  forward  in  large  boats,  and  razing  every  part  of  the  dike,  pre- 
vented the  Macedonians  from  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  Then  adding  insults 
lo  their  attacks,  they  cried  aloud  to  Alexander's  soldiers,  "  that  it  was  a  no- 
ble sight  to  see  those  conquerors,  whose  names  were  so  renowned  throughout 
the  world,  carrying  burdens  on  their  backs  like  so  many  beasts.""  And  they 
would  afterwards  ask  them  in  a  contemptuous  manner, "  whether  Alexander 
\vas  greater  than  Neptune,  and  if  they  pretended  to  prevail  over  that  god  ?" 

These  taunts  only  served  to  inflame  the  courage  of  the  soldiers.  At  last  the 
bank  appeared  above  water,  began  to  show  a  level  of  a  considerable  breadth, 
and  to  approach  the  city.  Then  the  besieged,  perceiving  with  terror  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  work,  which  the  sea  till  then  had  kept  from  their  sight,  came  in 
their  ships  to  the  bank,  which  was  not  yet  very  firm.  These  vessels  were  full 
of  slingers,  bowmen,  and  others,  who  hurled  javelins,  and  even  fire,  and  being 
spread  to  the  right  and  left  about  the  bank,  they  shot  on  all  sides  upon  the 
workmen,  several  of  whom  were  wounded  ;  it  not  being  possible  for  them  to 
ward  off  the  blows,  because  of  the  great  ease  and  swiftness  with  which  the  ves- 
sels moved  backwards  and  forwards  ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
work  to  defend  themselves.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  skins  and  sail? 
should  be  spread  to  cover  the  workmen  ;  and  that  two  wooden  towers  should 
be  raised  at  the  head  of  the  bank,  to  prevent  the  approaches  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Tyrians  made.a  descent  on  the  shore,  out  of  the  view 
of  the  camp,  where  they  landed  some  soldiers,  who  cut  to  pieces  those  who 
carried  the  stones  ;  and  on  Mount  Libanus  there  were  also  some  Arabian  pea- 
sants, w^ho,  meeting  the  Macedonians  straggling  up  and  down,  killed  near  thirty 
of  them,  and  took  very  nearly  the  same  number  of  them.  These  small  losses 
oI)liged  Alexander  to  separate  his  troops  into  different  bodies. 

The  besieged,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  every  invention,  every  stratagem 
(hat  could  be  found,  to  ruin  the  enemy's  works.  They  took  a  transport  vessel, 
and  filling  it  with  brush  and  such  like  dry  materials,  made  a  lai^e  enclosure 
near  the  prow,  wherein  they  threw  all  these  things,  with  sulphur  and  pitch,  and 
other  coiTibustible  matters.  In  the  middle  of  this  enclosure  they  set  up  two 
masts,  to  each  of  which  they  fixed  two  sail-yards,  on  which  were  hung  kettles 
full  of  oil,  and  other  unctuous  substances.  They  afterwards  loaded  the  hinder 
p.j  rt.  of  the  vessel  with  stones  and  sand,  in  order  to  raise  the  prow  ;  and  taking 
advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  they  towed  it  to  sea  by  the  assistance  of  their  gal- 
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leys.  As  soon  as  they  were  come  near  the  towers,  tliey  set  liie  to  the  vessel  in 
question,  and  drew  it  towards  the  point  or  extremity  of  the  bank.  In  the  mean 
time  the  sailors  who  were  in  it  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  swam  away.  Immediately 
the  fire  caught,  with  great  violence,  the  towers,  and  the  rest  of  the  works,  which 
were  at  the  nead  of  the  bank  ;  and  then  the  sail-yards  being  driven  backwards 
and  forwards,  threw  oil  upon  the  fire,  which  vevy  much  increased  the  flame. 
But  to  prevent  the  Macedonians  from  extinguishing  it,  the  Tyriaps,  who  were 
in  their  galleys,  were  perpetually  hurling  at  the  towers  fiery  darts  and  burning 
torches,  so  that  there  was  no  approaching  them.  Several  Macedonians  lost 
their  lives  in  a  miserable  manner  on  the  bank,  being  either  shot  through  with 
aiTows  or  burned  to  death  ;  while  others,  throwing  down  their  arms,  leaped 
into  the  sea.  But,  as  thej  were  swimming  away,  the  Tyrians,  choosing  to  take 
them  alive  rather  than  kill  them,  maimed4heir  hands  with  clubs  and  stones; 
and  after  disabling  them  carried  them  off.  At  the  same  time  the  besieged, 
coming  out  of  the  city  in  little  boats,  beat  down  the  edges  of  the  bank,  tore  up 
its  statues,  and  burned  the  rest  of  the  engines. 

Alexander,  though  he  saw  most  of  his  designs  defeated,  and  his  works  de- 
molished, was  not  at  all  dejected  upon  that  account.  His  soldiers  endeavoured, 
with  redoubled  vigour,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  bank  ;  and  made  and  planted 
new  machines  with  such  alacrity  as  quite  astonished  the  enemy.  Alexandei 
himself  was  present  on  all  occasions,  and  superintended  every  part  of  the  works. 
His  presence  and  great  abilities  advanced  these  still  more  than  the  multitude 
of  bands  employed  in  them.  The  whole  was  nearly  finished,  and  brought  al- 
most to  the  w^all  of  the  city,  when  there  arose  on  a  sudden  an  impetuous  wind, 
which  drove  the  weaves  with  so  much  fury  against  the  bank,  that  the  cement 
and  other  things  that  bound  it  gave  way,  and  the  water  rushing  through  the 
stones,  broke  it  in  the  middle.  As  soon  as  the  great  heap  of  stones  which  sup- 
ported the  earth  was  thrown  down,  the  whole  sunk  at  once  into  pn  abyss. 

Any  warrior  but  Alexander  would  that  instant  have  quite  laid  aside  his  en- 
terprise ;  and  indeed,  he  himself  debated  whether  he  should  not  raise  the  siege. 
But  a  superior  Power,  who  had  foretold  and  sworn  the  ruin  of  Tyre,  and  whose 
orders  this  prince  only  executed,  prompted  him  to  continue  the  siege,  and,  dis- 
pelling all  his  fear  and  anxiety,  inspired  him  with  courage  and  confidence,  and 
hred  the  breasts  of  his  whole  army  with  the  same  sentiments.  For  now  the 
soldiers,  as  if  but  that  moment  arrived  before  the  city,  forgetting  all  the  toils 
they  had  undergone,  began  to  raise  a  new  mole,  at  which  they  worked  inces- 
santly. 

Alexander  was  sensible,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  complete 
the  bank,  or  to  take  the  city,  as  long  as  the  Tyrians  should  continue  masters 
at  sea.  He  therefore  resolved  to  assemble  before  Sidon  his  few  remaining 
galleys.  At  the  same  time,  the  kings  of  Aradus  and  Byblos,  cities  of  Phoenicia, 
hearing  that  Alexander  had  conquered  their  cities,  abandoned  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  joined  him  with  theirs  and  that  of  the  Sidonians,  which  made  in  all  eighty 
Sdil.  There  arrived  also,  much  about  the  same  time,  ten  galleys  from  Rhodes, 
three  from  Solae  and  Malos,  ten  from  Lycia,  and  one  from  Macedonia  of  fifty 
Octrs.  A  short  time  after,  the  king  of  Cyprus,  hearing  that  the  Persian  army 
had  been  defeated  near  the  city  of  Issus,  and  that  Alexander  had  possessed 
himself  of  Phoenicia,  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  galleys. 

The  king,  while  his  soldiers  were  preparing  the  ships  and  engines,  took  seme 
troops  of  horse,  with  his  own  regiment  of  guards,  and  marched  towards  a  moun- 
tain of  Arabia,  called  Anti-Libanus.  The  tender  regard  he  had  for  an  old  gen- 
tleman, formerly  his  tutor,  who  w^as  absolutely  resolved  to  follow  his  pupil, 
exposed  Alexander  to  very  great  danger.  This  was  Lysimachus,  Avho  gave 
tlie  name  of^  Achilles  to  his  scholar,  and  called  himself  rhcenix.*  When  the 
king  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  began 
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It)  walk.     Ill's  troops  got  a  considerable  way  before  him.     It  was  aheady  (dtfc 
and  Alexander  not  being  willing  to  leave  his  preceptor,  who  was  very  corpu 
lent,  and  scarcely  able  to  walk,  was  by  that  means  separated  from  his  little 
aniiy,  accompanied  only  by  a  very  few  soldiers  ;  and  in  this  manner  spent  the 
whole  nighl  \  ery  near  the  enemy,  who  were  so  numerous,  that  they  might  easily 
have  overpowered  him.     However,  his  usual  good  fortune  and  courage  extri 
cated  him  from  this  danger ;  so  that,  coming  up  afterwards  with  his  forces,  he 
advanced  forward  into  the  country,  took  all  the  strong  places,  either  by  force  or 
capitulation,  and  returned,  the  eleventh  day,  to  Sidon,  where  he  found  Alexan 
der,  son  of  Polemocrates,  who  had  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  four  thou- 
sand Greeks  from  Peloponnesus. 

The  fleet  being  ready,  Alexander  took  some  soldiers  from  among  his  guard* 
and  these  he  embarked  with  him,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  close  fight  with 
the  enemy  ;  and  then  set  sail  towards  Tyre,  in  order  of  battle.  He  himsell 
was  at  the  point  or  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  which  extended  itself  towards 
the  main  ocean,  bein^  accoinpanied  by  the  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia : 
the  left  was  commanded  by  Craterus.  The  Tyrians  were  at  first  determined 
to  give  battle  ;  but  after  they  heard  of  the  uniting  of  these  forces,  and  saw  the 
army  advance,  which  made  a  grtdt  appearance,  for  Alexander  had  halted  to 
wait  the  coming  up  of  his  left  wing,  they  kept  all  their  galleys  in  their  harbours, 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  them.  When  the  king  saw  this,  he  ad- 
vanced nearer  the  city  ;  and  finding  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
force  the  port  which  lay  towards  Sidon,  because  of  the  great  narrowness  of  the 
entrance,  and  its  being  defended  by  a  lai^e  number  of  galleys,  whose  prows 
were  all  turned  towards  the  main  ocean,  h^  only  sunk  three  of  them  which  lay 
without,  and  afterwards  came  to  anchor  with  his  whole  fleet,  pretty  near  the 
bank,  along  the  shore,  where  his  ships  rode  in  safety. 

^  While  all  these  things  were  doing,  the  new  bank  was  carried  on  with  great 
vigour.  The  workmen  threw  into  the  sea  whole  trees,  with  all  their  branches 
on  them,  and  laid  great  stones  over  these,  on  which  they  put  other  trees,  and 
the  latter  they  covered  with  clay,  which  served  instead  of  mortar.  Afterwards 
heaping  more  trees  and  stones  on  these,  the  whole  thus  joined  together  formed 
one  entire  body.  This  bank  was  made  wider  than  the  former  ones,  in  order 
that  the  towers  that  were  built  in  the  middle  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  such 
arrows  as  should  be  shot  from  those  ships  which  might  attempt  to  break  down 
the  edges  of  the  bank.  The  besieged,  on  the  other  side,  exerted  themselves 
with  extraordinary  bravery,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  But  nothing  was  of  so  much  service  to  them  as  their  divers, 
who,  swimming  under  water,  came  unperceived  quite  up  to  the  bank,  and  with 
nooks  drew  such  branches  to  them  as  projected  beyond  the  work  ;  and  pulling 
forward  with  great  strength,  forced  away  every  thing  that  was  over  them.  This 
was  one  impediment  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  ;  after  many  delays,  how- 
ever, the  patience  of  the  workmen  surmounting  every  obstacle,  it  was  at  las/ 
finished  in  its  utmost  perfection.  The  Macedonians  placed  military  engine.* 
of  all  kinds  on  the  bank,  in  order  to  shake  the  Avails  with  battering-rams,  and 
hurl  on  the  besieged,  arrows,  stones,  and  burning  torches. 

At  the  same  time,  Alexander  ordered  the  Cyprian  fleet,  commanded  by  An 
dromachus,  to  take  its  station  before  the  harbour  which  lay  towards  Sidon  i 
and  that  of  Phoenicia,  before  the  harbour  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank  facing 
Egypt,  towards  that  part  where  his  own  tent  was  pitched  ;  and  enabled  him- 
self to  attack  the  city  on  ever^side.  The  Tyrians,  in  their  turn,  prepared  for 
a  vigorous  defence.  On  that  side  which  lay  towards  the  bank,  they  had  erected 
lowers  on  the  wall,  which  was  of  an  astonishing  height,  and  of  a  proportionable 
breadth,  the  whole  built  with  great  stones  cemented  together  with  mortar.  The 
access  to  any  other  part  was  very  nearly  as  difficult,  the  enemy  having  fenced 
the  foot  of  the  wall  with  great  stones,  to  keep  the  Greeks  from  approaching  it. 
The  business  then  was,  first  to  draw  these  away,  which  could  not  be  done  but 
Willi  the  utn.jst  difficulty,  because,  as  the  soldiers  stood  in  ships,  they  could  rny 
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fci  p  vejy  firm  on  their  legs.  B'.^sides,  the  Tyrians  advanced  with  covered 
ga.ieys,  and  cut  the  cables  which  held  the  ships  at  anchor  ;  so  that  Alexander 
was  obliged  to  cover,  in  like  manner,  several  vessels  of  thirty  rrwers  each,  and 
to  station  them  crosswise,  to  secure  the  anchors  from  the  attacks  of  the  Tyrian 
plleys.  But  still,  divers  came  and  cut  them  unperceived,  so  that  they  were  at 
fast  forced  to  fix  them  with  iron  chains.  After  this,  they  drew  these  stones  with 
cable  ropes,  and  carrying  them  oif  with  engines,  they  were  thrown  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  do  any  farther  mischief.  The 
foot  of  the  wall  being  thus  cleared,  the  vessels  had  very  easy  access  to  it.  In 
(his  manner  the  Tyrians  were  invested  on  all  sides,  and  attacked  at  the  same 
/ime  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  Macedonians  had  joined  galleys  by  pairs,  with  four  men  chained  to 
».ich  oar,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  prows  were  fastened,  and  the  sterns  so  far 
Iktant  one  from  the  other,  as  was  necessary  for  the  pieces  of  timber  between 
hern  to  be  of  a  proper  length.  After  this  they  threw  from  one  stern  to  the 
)ther,  sail-yards,  which  were  fastened  together  by  planks  laid  crosswise,  in  or- 
•  ier  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  fast  on  the  space.  The  galleys  being  thus  equip- 
()ed,  th€Y  rowed  towards  the  city,  and  shot  under  cover,  against  those  who  de- 
fended t*ne  \\  alls,  the  prows  serving  them  as  so  many  parapets.  The  king 
1,'aused  them  to  advance  about  midnight,  in  order  to  surround  the  walls,  and 
make  a  general  assault.  The  Tyrians  now  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  when 
on  a  sudden  the  sky  was  overspread  with  such  thick  clouds,  as  quite  took  away 
the  faint  ghmmerings  of  light  which  before  darted  through  the  gloom.  The 
sea  rose  by  insensible  degrees  ;  and  the  billows,  being  swelled  by  the  fury  of 
tiie  winds,  rose  to  a  dreadtul  storm.  The  vessels  dashed  one  against  the  other 
with  so  much  violence,  that  the  cables,  which  before  fastened  them  together, 
were  either  loosened,  or  broken  asunder  ;  the  planks  split,  and,  making  a  hor- 
rible crash,  carried  off  the  soldiers  with  them  ;  for  the  tempest  was  so  furious, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  manage  or  steer  galleys  thus  fastened  together.  The 
soldier  was  a  hindrance  to  the  sailor,  and  the  sailor  to  the  soldier ;  and,  as  hap- 
pens on  such  occasions,  those  obeyed  whose  business  it  was  to  command  ;  fear 
and  anxiety,  throwing  all  things  into  confusion.  But  now  the  rowers  ex- 
erted themselves  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  got  the  better  of  the  sea,  and 
seemed  to  tear  their  ships  out  of  the  waves.  At  last  they  brought  them  near 
the  shore,  but  the  greatest  part  in  a  shattered  condition. 

At  the  same  time,  there  arrived  at  Tyre  thirty  ambassadors  from  Carthage, 
who  did  not  bring  the  least  succours,  though  they  had  promised  such  mighty 
things.  Instead  of  this,  they  only  made  excuses,  declaring  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  grief  the  Carthaginians  found  fhemselves  absolutely  unable  to  assist 
the  Tyrians  in  any  manner  ;  for  that  they  themselves  were  engaged  in  a  war, 
not  as  before,  for  empire,  but  to  save  their  country.*  And  indeed  the  Syracu- 
sans  were  laying  waste  all  Africa  at  that  time  with  a  powerful  army,  and  had 
pitched  their  camp  not  far  from  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  Tyrians,  though 
irustrated  in  this  manner  of  the  great  hopes  they  had  conceived,  were  no  ways 
dejected.  They  only  took  the  wise  precautions  to  send  most  of  their  women 
and  children  to  Carthage,  in  order  that  they  themselves  might  be  in  a  condition 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  bear  more  courageously  the 
greatest  calamities  which  might  befall  them,  when  they  had  once  lodged,  in  a 
secure  asylum,  what  they  most  valued  in  the  world. 

There  was  in  the  city  a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  of  an  enormous  size.  This 
Colossus  had  formerly  stood  in  the  city  of  Geh  in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians 
having  taken  it  about  the  year  four  hundred  and  twelve  before  Christ,  had 
given  it,  by  way  of  present,  to  the  city  of  Tyre,  which  they  always  considered 
as  the  mother  of  Carthage.j  The  Tyrians  had  set  it  up  in  their  city,  and 
worship  was  paid  to  it.  During  the  siege,  on  a  dream  which  one  of  the 
citizens  had,  the  Tyrians  imagined  that  Apollo  was  determined  to  leave  them, 

*  See  Vol.  I    in  the  history  of  Carthage.  f  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p   V2^. 
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and  go  over  to  Alexander.  Immediately  they  fastened  with  a  gold  chain  hij> 
statue  to  the  altar  of  Hercules,  to  prevent  the  deity  in  question  from  leaving 
them.  For  these  people  were  silly  enough  to  believe,  that  after  his  statue  was 
thus  fastened  down,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  make  his  escape  ;  and 
that  he  would  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Hercules,  the  tutelar  god  of  the 
city.     What  a  strange  idea  the  heathens  had  of  their  divinities  !  - 

Some  of  the  Tyrians  proposed  the  restoring  of  a  sacrifice  which  had  been 
discontinued  for  many  ages  ;  namely,  to  sacrifice  a  child,  bom  of  free  parents, 
to  Saturn.  The  Carthaginians,  who  had  borrow^ed  this  sacrilegious  custom 
from  their  founders,  preserved  it  till  the  destruction  of  their  city  ;  and  had  not 
the  old  men,  who  were  invested  with  the  greatest  authority  in  Tyre,  opposed 
this  cruelly  superstitious  custom,  a  child  would  have  been  butchered  on  this 
occasion. 

The  Tyrians,  finding  their  city  exposed  every  moment  to  be  taken  by  storm, 
resolved  to  fall  upon  the  Cyprian  fl^et,  which  lay  at  anchor  oft"  Sidon.  They 
took  the  opportunity  to  do  this  at  a  time  when  the  seamen  of  Alexander's  fleet 
were  dispersed,  and  when  he  himself  had  withdrawn  to  his  tent,  pitched  on 
the  sea-shore.  They  accordingly  came  out,  about  noon,  with  thirteen  galleys, 
all  manned  with  choice  soldiers,  who  were  used  to  sea-fights  ;  and  rowing  with 
all  their  might,  came  thundering  on  the  enemy's  vessels.  Part  of  them  they 
found  empty,  and  the  rest  had  been  manned  in  great  haste.  Some  of  these 
they  sunk,  and  drove  several  of  them  on  shore,  where  they  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  loss  would  have  been  still  greater,  had  not  Alexander,  the  instant  he  heard 
of  this  sally,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  whole  fleet,  with  all  imaginable  haste, 
against  the  Tyrians.  However,  these  did  not  wait  their  coming  up,  but  with 
drew  into  the  harbour,  after  having  also  lost  some  of  their  ships. 

The  engines  being  now  in  operation,  the  city  was  warmly  attacked  on  all 
sides,  and  as  vigorously  defended.  The  besieged,  taught  and  animated  by 
imminent  danger,  and  the  extreme  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  in- 
vented, daily,  new  arts  to  defend  themselves,  and  repulse  the  enemy.  They 
warded  off  all  the  darts  discharged  from  the  balistas  against  them,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  turning  wheels,  which  either  broke  them  to  pieces,  or  carried  them 
another  way.  They  deadened  the  violence  of  the  stones  that  were  hurled  at 
them,  by  setting  up  a  kind  of  sails  an^  curtains  made  of  a  soft  substance,  which 
easily  gave  way.  To  annoy  the  ships  which  advanced  against  their  walls,  they 
fixed  grappling-irons  and  scythes  to  joists  or  beams  ,  then  straining  their  cata- 
pultas,  an  enormous  kind  ot  cross-bow,  they  laid  these  great  pieces  of  timber 
upon  them  instead  of  arrows,  and  shot  them  off  on  a  sudden  at  the  enemy 
These  crushed  some  to  pieces  by  their  great  weight ;  and  the  hooks  or  pensile 
scythes,  with  which  they  were  armed,  tore  others  to  pieces,  and  did  consider- 
able damage  to  their  ships.  They  also  had  brazen  shields,  which  they  drew 
red-hot  out  of  the  fire  ;  and  filling  these  with  burning  sand,  hurled  them  in  an 
insrant  from  the  top  of  the  wall  upon  the  enemy.  There  was  nothing  the  Ma- 
cedonians so  much  dreaded  as  this  last  invention  ;  for  the  moment  this  burnii^ 
sand  got  to  the  flesh,  through  the  crevices  in  the  armour,  it  pierced  to  the  very 
bone,  and  stuck  so  close,  that  there  was  no  pulling  it  off;  so  that  the  soldiers, 
throwing  down  their  arms,  and  tearing  their  clothes  to  pieces,  were  in  this  mau- 
ner  exposed,  naked  and  defenceless,  to  the  enemy. 

It  was  then  Alexander,  discouraged  at  so  vigorous  a  defence,  debated  se- 
riously, whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  go  to 
Egypt ;  for,  after  having  overrun  Asia  with  amazing  rapidity,  he  found  his 
progress  unhappily  retarded  ;  and  lost,  before  a  single  city,  the  opportunity  of 
'.xecuting  a  great  many  projects  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  On  the  other 
side,  he  considered  that  it  would  be  a  great  blemisii  to  his  reputation,  Avhicb 
h.id  done  him  greater  service  than  his  arms,  should  he  leave  Tyre  l;ehind  him, 
ftnd  thereby  prove  to  the  world,  that  he  was  not  invinci])le.  Ho  th.erefore 
resolved  to  make  a  last  effori  with  a  great  number  of  ships,  which  he  manned 
with  the  flower  of  his  army.     Accordingly,  a  second  naval  engagement  was 
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lought,  in  which  the  Tyrians,  after  fighting  with  intrepidity,  were  obliged  to 
draw  oflf  their  whole  fleet  towards  the  city.  The  kins:pursued  their  rear  vejy 
close,  but  Avas  not  able  to  enter  the  harbour,  being  repulsed  by  arrows  shot 
from  the  walls  :  he,  liowever,  either  took  or  sunk  a  great  number  of  their  ships. 

Alexander,  after  allowing  his  forces  to  repose  themselves  two  days,  advanced 
his  fleet  and  his  engines,  in  order  to  attempt  a  general  assault.  Both  the  at- 
tack and  defence  were  now  more  vigorous  than  ever.  The  courage  of  the 
combatants  increased  with  the  danger  ;  and  each  side,  animated  by  the  most 
powerful  motives,  fought  like  lions.  Wherever  the  battering-rams  had  beat 
down  any  part  of  the  wall,  and  the  bridges  were  thrown  out,  instantly  the  ar- 
gyraspides  mounted  the  breach  with  the'  utmost  valour,  being  headed  by  Ad- 
metus,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  army,  who  was  killed  by  the  thrust  of 
a  partisan,*  as  he  was  encouraging  his  soldiers.  The  presence  of  the  king, 
and  especially  the  example  he  set,  fired  his  troops  with  unusual  bravery.  He 
himself  ascended  one  of  the  towers,  which  was  of  a  prodigious  height,  and 
was  there  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  his  courage  had  ever  made  him  ha- 
zard ;  for,  being  immediately  known  hj  his  insignia  and  the  richness  of  his  ar- 
mour, he  served  as  a  mark  for  all  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  On  this  occasion 
he  performed  wonders ;  killing,  with  javelins,  several  of  those  who  defended 
the  wall  ;  then  advancing  nearer  to  them,  he  forced  some  with  his  sword,  and 
others' with  his  shield,  either  into  the  city  or  the  sea  ;  the  tower  where  he  fought 
almost  touching  the  wall.  He  soon  went  over  it,  by  the  assistance  of  floating 
bridges,  and,  followed  Iry-  the  nobility,  possessed  himself  of  two  towers,  and  the 
space  between  them.  The  battering-rams  had  already  made  several  breaches  ; 
the  fleet  had  forced  their  way  into  the  harbour  ;  and  some  of  the  Macedonians 
had  possessed  themselves  of  'the  towers  which  were  abandoned.  The  Tyrians, 
seeing  the  enemy  masters  of  their  rampart,  retired  towards  an  open  place, 
called  Agenor,  and  there  stood  their  ground  ;  but  Alexander,  marching  up 
with  his  regiment  of  body-guards,  killed  part  of  them,  and  obliged  the  rest  to 
fly.  At  the  same  time.  Tyre  being  taken  on  that  side  which  lay  towards  the 
harbour,  the  Macedonians  ran  through  every  part  of  the  city,  sparing  no  per- 
son who  came  in  their  way,  being  highly  exasperated  at  the  long  resistance  of 
the  besieged,  and  the  barbarities  they  had  exercised  towards  some  of  their 
comrades  who  had  been  taken  in  their  return  to  Sidon,  and  thrown  from  tHe 
battlements,  after  their  throats  had  been  cut  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army. 

The  Tyrians,  seeing  themselves  overpowered  on  all  sides,  fled,  some  to  the 
temples,  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  gods  ;  others,  shutting  themselves  in 
their  houses,  escaped  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  by  a  voluntary  death  ;  in  fine, 
others  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  firmly  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  at  the  dearest 
rate.  The  greater  part  of"  the  citizens  had  got  on  the  house-tops,  whence  they 
threw  stones,  and  whatever  came  first  to  hand,  upon  such  as  advanced  into  the 
city.  The  king  gave  orders  for  killing  all  the  inhabitants,  those  excepted  who 
had  sheltered  themselves  in  the  temples,  and  to  set  fire  to  every  part  of  Tyre. 
Ahhough  this  order  was  published  by  sound  of  trumpet,  yet  not  one  person 
who  carried  arms  flew  to  the  asylum?.  The  temples  were  filled  witnsuch  old 
men  and  children  only  as  had  remained  in  the  city.  The  old  men  waited  at 
the  doors  of  their  houses,  in  expectation  every  instant  of  being  sacrificed  to  the 
rage  of  the  soldiers.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Sidonian  soldiers,  who  were  in 
Alexander's  camp,  saved  great  numbers  of  them.  For,  having  entered  the  city 
indiscriminately  with  the  conquerors,  and  calling  to  mind  their  ancient  affinity 
with  the  Tyrians,  Agenor  having  founded  both  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they,  for  that 
reason,  carried  off  great  numbers  privately  on  board  their  ships,  and  conveyed 
them  to  Sidon.  By  this  kind  of  deceit,  fifteen  thousand  were  saved  from  the  rage 
of  the  conqueror ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  slaughter  from  the 
number  of  the  soldiers  who  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  rampart  of  the  city  only, 
Kvhu  amounted  to  six  thousand.    But  the  king's  anger  not  being  fully  appeased, 
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be  exhibited  a  scene,  which  appeared  dreadful  even  to  the  conquerors  ;  foi 
two  thousand  men  remaining,  after  the  soldiers  had  been  glutted  with  slaughter, 
Alexander  caused  them^to  he  fixed  upon  crosses  along  the  seashore.  He  par- 
doned the  ambassadors  of  Carthage,  who  were  come  to  their  metropolis  to  ofifei 
up  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  according  to  annual  custom.  The  number  of  prison- 
ers, both  foreigners  and  citizens,  amounted  to  thirty  thousand,  who  were  all 
sold.     As  for  the  Macedonians,  their  loss  was  very  inconsiderable. 

Alexander  himself  sacrificed  to  Hercules,  and  conducted  the  ceremony  with 
all  the  land  forces  under  arms,  in  concert  with  the  fleet.  He  also  solemnized 
gymnastic  exercises  in  honour  of  the  same  god,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him. 
VVith  regard  to  the  statue  of  Apollo,  above  mentioned,  he  took  ofif  the  chauis 
from  it,  restored  it  to  its  former  liberty,  and  commanded  hat  this  god  inould 
thenceforwards  be  surnamed  Philaxander,  that  is,  the  friend  of  Alexander.  If 
we  majr  believe  Timaeua,  the  Greeks  began  to  pay  him  this  solemn  worship, 
for  having  occasioned  the  taking  of  Tyre,  which  happened  the  same  day  that 
the  Carthaginians  carried  off  this  statue  from  Gela.  The  city  of  Tyre  was  taken 
about  the  end  of  September,  after  having  sustained  a  siege  for  seven  months.* 

Thus  were  accomplished  the  menaces  which  God  had  pronounced  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophets  against  the  city  of  Tyre.  Nabuchodonosort  had  begun 
to  execute  those  threats  by  besieging  and  taking  it ;  and  they  were  completed 
by  the  sad  catastrophe  we  have  here  described.  As  this  double  event  forms 
one  of  the  most  considerable  passages  in  history,  and  as  the  Scriptures  have 
given  us  several  very  remarkable  circumstances  of  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  unite 
here,  in  one  view ,  all  that  they  relate  concerning  the  city  of  Tyre,  its  power, 
riches,  haughtiness,  and  irreligion  ;  the  different  punishments  with  which  God 
chastised  its  pride  and  other  vices  ;  ia  fine,  its  last  re-establishment,  but  in  a 
manner  entirely  different  from  that  of  others  ;  I  feel  myself  suddenly  revived, 
when,  through  the  multitude  of  profane  histories  which  heathen  antiquity  fur- 
nishes, and  in  every  part  whereof  there  reign?  an  entire  oblivion,  not  to  say 
more,  oi'  the  Almighty,  the  sacred  Scriptures  exhibit  themselves,  and  unfold  to 
me  the  secret  designs  of  God  over  kingdoms  and  empires  ;  and  teach  me  what 
idea  w^e  are  to  form  of  those  things  which  appear  the  most  worthy  of  esteem, 
the  most  august  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

But,  before  I  relate  the  prophecies  concerning  Tyre,  I  shall  here  present  the 
reader  with  a  short  extract  of  the  history  of  thai  famous  city ;  by  which  he  will 
be  the  better  enabled  to  understand  the  prophecies. 

Tyre  was  built  by  the  Sidonians,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  :  for  this  reason  it  is  called  by  Isaiah,  the 
Daughter  of  Sidon.  It  soon  surpassed  its  mother  city  in  extent,  power,  and 
riches.l 

It  was  besieged  by  Salmanazar,  and  alone  resisted  the  united  fleets  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Phcenicians  ;  a  circumstance  which  greatly  heightened  its  pride. § 

Nabuchodonosor  laid  siege  to  Tyre  at  the  time  that  Ithobalus  was  king  of 
that  city,  but  did  not  take  it  till  thirteen  years  after.  But  before  it  was  con- 
quered, the  inhabitants  had  retired,  with  most  of  their  effects,  into  a  neighbour- 
ing island,  where  they  built  a  new  city.  The  old  one  was  razed  to  the  founda- 
tions, and  has  since  been  no  more  than  a  village,  known  by  the  name  of  Palae- 
Tyrus,  or  ancient  Tyre ;  but  the  new  one  rose  to  greater  power  than  ever.|| 

It  was  in  this  great  and  flourishing  condition  wUen  Alexander  besieged  and 
took  it.  And  here  begins  the  seventy  years  of  obscurity  and  oblivion  in  which 
it  was  to  lie,  according  to  Isaiah.  It  was  indeed  soon  repaired,  because  the 
Sidonians,  who  entered  the  city  with  Alexander's  army,  saved  fifteen  thousand 
of  their  citizens,  as  was  before  observed,  who,  after  their  return,  applied  them- 
selves to  commerce,  and  repaired  the  ruins  of  their  country  with  incredible 
application  ;  besides  which,  the  women  and  children,  who  had  been  sent  to 

♦  A.  M.  3G72.     Ant.  J.  C.  332.  t  Or  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  he  is  called  in  our  version. 
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i  'arrrjA^e,  and  lodged  in  a  place  of  safety,  returned  to  it  at  the  same  time.  1  J 
'i'yre  was  confined  to  the  island  in  which  it  stood.  Its  trade  extended  no  fart)  i  r 
;h:in  the  neighbouring:  cities,  and  it  had  lost  the  empire  of  the  sea.  And  wl m  i  . 
eighteen  years  after,  Antigonus  besieged  it  with  a  strong  fleet,  we  do  not  f  :.<i 
that  the  Tyrians  had  any  maritime  forces  to  oppose  him.  This  second  siege, 
which  reduced  it  a  second  time  to  captivity,  plunged  it  into  the  state  of  obli- 
vion from  which  it  endeavoured  to  extricate  itself;  and  this  oblivion  continued 
tfie  exact  time  foretold  by  Isaiah. 

This  term  of  years  being  expired.  Tyre  recovered  its  fonner  credit,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  resumed  its  former  vices  ;  till  at  last,  converted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  it  became  a  holy  and  religious  city.  The  sacred  writings 
acquaint  us  with  part  of  these  revolutions,  and  this  is  what  we  are  now  to  show. 

Tyre,  before  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  was  considered  one  of 
he  most  ancient  and  flourishing  cities  in  the  world.  Its  industry  and  very  ad- 
rantageous  situation  had  raised  it  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  made  it 
(he  centre  of  all  the  trade  of  the  Avorld.  From  the  extreme  parts  of  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  India,  to  the  most  remote  western  coasts,  from  Scythia,  and  the 
northern  countries,  to  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  southern  countries,  all  nation? 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  its  riches,  splendour,  and  power.  Not  only  the 
several  things  useful  and  necessary  to  society,  which  those  various  regions  pro- 
duced ;  but  whatever  they  had  of  a  rare,  curious,  magnificent,  or  precious  kind, 
and  best  adapted  to  the  support  of  luxury  and  pride ;  all  these  were  brought 
to  its  markets.  And  Tyre,  on  the  other  side,  as  from  a  common  source,  dis- 
persed this  varied  abundance  over  all  kingdoms,  and  infected  them  with  its 
corrupt  manners,  by  inspiring  mankind  with  a  love  of  ease,  vanity,  luxury, 
and  voluptuousness.* 

A  long,  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperities  had  swelled  the  piide  of  Tyre 
She  delighted  to  consider  herself  as  the  queen  of  cities ;  a  queen,  whose  head 
was  adorned  with  a  diadem  ;  whose  correspondents  were  illustrious  princes; 
whose  rich  traders  dispute  for  superiority  with  kings  ;  who  sees  every  mari- 
time power  either  as  her  allies  or  dependants,  and  who  made  herself  necessary 
or  formidable  to  all  nations.! 

Tyre  had  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  iniquity  by  her  impiety  against 
God,  and  her  barbarity  exercised  against  his  people.  She  had  rejoiced  over 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  insulting  words  following  :  "  Behold,  then,  the 
gates  of  this  so  populous  city  are  broken  down.  Her  inhabitants  shall  come 
to  me,  and  I  will  enrich  myself  with  her  spoils,  now  she  is  laid  waste. "+  She 
was  not  satisfied  with  having  reduced  the  Jews  to  a  state  of  captivity,  notwith- 
standing the  alliance  between  them,  with  selling  ihem  to  the  Gentiles,  and  de- 
livering them  up  to  their  most  cruel  enemies  ;§  she  likewise  had  seized  upon 
the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  and  carried  away  from  iiis  temple  the  most  precious 
things,  to  enrich  therewith  the  temples  of  her  idols. || 

This  profanation  and  cruelty  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  Tyre. 
God  resolved  to  destroy  her, because  she  relied  so  much  upon  her  own  strength, 
her  wisdom,  her  riches,  and  her  alliances.  He  therefore  brought  against  her 
Nabuchodonosor,  that  king  of  kings,  to  overflow  her  with  his  mighty  hosts,  as 
with  waters  that  overspread  tTieir  banks,  in  order  to  demolish  her  ramparts,  to 
ruin  her  proud  palaces,  to  deliver  up  her  merchandises  and  treasures  to  the 
soldier,  and  to  raze  Tyre  to  the  very  foundations,  after  having  set  fire  ti.  it, 
and  either  extirpated  or  dispersed  all  its  inhabitants. IT 

By  this  fall,  so  unexpected,  the  Almighty  will  teach  the  astonished  nations, 
that  he  more  evidently  displays  his  providence  by  the  most  incredible  revolu- 
tions of  states  ;  and  that  his  will  only  directs  the  enterprises  of  men,  and  guides 
them  as  he  pleases,  in  order  to  humble  the  proud.** 

*  F.7..  k.  sxvi.  and  xxvii.  throughout     Ezek.  xxviii.  4 — 25.  t  Ezek.  xxr\.  17.  xxrii.  3,  4,55 — SS 

t   F.z'-k.  xxvii.  2.  J  Joel  iii.  2— 8.     Amoi  i.  9,  lO. 

l;    lo-l.  ;.i.  ?  4   7       A'l.os  i.  9,  10.         ir  Jerem.  xlvii.  2,  6.  '  Ezek.  sxvi.  3—12.  and  19.  xxtu  37,ai. 

**  Ezek.  xxri.  15.  18.  and  xxvVu  33.  36.     Isa.  xxiii.  8.  9. 
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But  Tyre,  after  she  had  recovered  her  losses,  and  repaired  her  ruins,  forgot 
ner  former  state  of  humiliation,  and  the  guilt  that  had  reduced  her  to  it.  She 
vvas  still  puffed  up  with  the  glory  of  possessing  the  empire  of  the  sea ;  of  lie- 
ing-  the  seat  of  universal  commerce  ;  of  giving  birth  to  the  most  famous  colo- 
fjies  ;  of  having  within  her  walls  merchants,  whose  credit,  riches,  and  splen- 
dour, equalled  them  to  the  princes  and  great  men  of  the  earth  ;*  of  being  go- 
yerned  by  a  monarch,  who  might  justly  be  entitled,  god  of  the  sea  ;  of  tracing 
back  her  origin  to  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  of  having  acquired,  by  a  long 
series  of  ages,  a  kind  of  eternity  ;  and  of  having  a  right  to  promise  herself  ano- 
Jiier  such  eternity  in  times  to  come.j 

But  since  this  city,  corrupted  by  pride,  by  avarice  and  luxury,  has  not  pro- 
fited by  the  first  lesson  which  God  had  given  her,  in  the  person  of  the  king  of 
Babylon;  and  that,  after  being  oppressed  by  all  the  forces  of  the  East,  she 
still  would  not  learn  to  confide  no  longer  in  the  false  and  imaginary  supports  of 
her  own  greatness.^  God  foretells  her  another  chastisement,  which  he  will 
send  upon  her  from  the  west,  nearly  four  hundr^.d  years  after  the  first.§  Her 
destruction  will  come  from  Chittim,  that  is,  Macedonia ;  from  a  kingdom,  so 
weak  and  obscure,  that  it  had  been  despised  a  few  years  before  ;  a  kingdom 
whence  she  could  never  have  expected  such  a  blow.'!  "  Tyre,  possessed  with 
?n  opiniun  of  her  own  wisdom,  and  proud  of  her  fleets,  of  her  immense  riches, 
which  she  heaped  up  as  mire  in  the  streets,"  and  also  protected  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  Persian  empire,  did  not  imagine  she  had  any  thing  to  fear  from 
those  new  enemies,  who  being  situated  ai  a  great  distance  from  her,  without 
either  money,  strength,  or  reputation,  having  neither  harbours  nor  ships,  and 
being  quite  unskilled  in  navigation,  could  not  therefore,  as  she  imagined,  annoy 
her  with  their  land-forces.  Tyre  looked  upon  herself  as  impregnable,  because 
she  was  defended  by  lofty  fortifications,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea, 
as  with  a  moat  and  a  girdle  :  but  Alexander,  by  filling  up  the  arm  of  the  sea 
which  separated  her  from  the  continent,  forced  off  her  girdle,  and  demolished 
those  ramparts  which  served  her  as  a  second  enclosure. "tf 

Tyre  thus  dispossessed  of  her  dignity  as  queen,  and  as  a  free  city,  boasting 
no  more  her  diadem  nor  her  girdle,  was  to  be  reduced,  during  seventy  years, 
to  the  mean  condition  of  a  slave.  "  The  Lord  hath  purposed  it,  to  stain  the 
pride  of  all  glory,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the  earth."** 
Her  fall  will  drag  after  it  the  ruin  of  t'-ide  in  general,  and  she  will  prove  to  all 
cities  a  subject  of  sorrow  and  groans,  by  making  them  lose  the  present  means, 
and  the  future  hopes  of  enriching  themselves. ft 

To  prove,  in  a  sensible  manner,  to  Tyre,  that  the  prophecy  concerning  her 
ruin  was  not  incredible,  and  that  all  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  man  could  not 
ward  off  or  suspend  the  punishment  which  God  has  prepared  for  the  pride  and 
the  abuse  of  riches,  Isaiah  set  before  her  the  example  of  Babylon,  whose  de- 
struction ought  to  have  been  an  example  to  her.  This  city,  in  which  Nimrcd 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  empire,  was  the  most  ancient,  the  most  populou:% 
and  was  embellished  with  more  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  than  any  other 
city.  She  was  the  capital  of  the  first  empire  that  ever  existed,  and  was  founded 
in  order  to  command  over  the  whole  earth,  which  seemed  to  be  inhabited  only 
by  families,  which  she  had  brought  forth,  and  sent  out  as  so  many  colonie.'7, 
whose  common  parent  she  was.  Nevertheless,  says  the  prophet,  she  is  no 
more,  neither  Babylon,  nor  her  empire.  The  citizens  of  Babylon  had  multi- 
plied their  ramparts  and  citadels,  to  render  even  the  besieging  it  impracticable. 
The  inhabitants  had  raised  pompous  palaces,  to  make  their  names  immortal ; 
yet  all  these  fortifications  were  but  as  so  many  dens,  in  the  eyes  of  Providence, 
for  wild  beasts  to  dwell  in  ;  and  these  edifices  were  doomed  to  fall  to  dust,  or 
to  sink  to  humble  cottages. 
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After  so  sig-oal  an  example,  continues  the  prophet,  shall  Tyre,  which  is  so 
much  infeiior  to  Babylon  in  many  respects,  dare  to  hope  that  the  menaces 
pronounced  by  heaven  against  her,  viz.  to  deprive  her  of  the  empire  of  the 
£ea,  and  destroy  her  fleets,  will  not  be  fulfilled  ?* 

To  make  her  the  more  strongly  sensible  hov7  much  she  has  abused  her  pros- 
perity, God  will  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  humiliation  and  oblivion  during  seventy 
ytars.t  But  after  this  season  of  obscurity,  she  will  again  endeavour  to  appear 
with  the  air  of  a  harlot,  whose  charms  and  artifices  she  shall  assume ;  she  will 
♦employ  her  utmost  endeavours  to  corrupt  youth,  and  sooth  their  passions.  To 
promote  her  commerce,  she  m)\  use  fraud,  deceit,  and  the  most  insidious  arts. 
She  will  visit  every  part  of  the  vorld  to  collect  the  most  rare  and  niost  delicious 
products  of  every  country  ;  t<>  inspire  the  various  nations  of  the  jniverse  with 
a  love  and  admiration  for  superfluities  and  splendour ;  and  fill  them  with  an 
aspersion  for  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of  their  ancient  manners.  And  she 
will  set  every  engine  at  work,  to  renew  her  ancient  treaties  ;  V)  recover  the 
confidence  of  her  former  correspondents ;  and  to  compensate,  by  a  speedy 
abundance,  the  sterility  of  seventy  years,] 

Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  Almighty  shall  give  Tyre  an  opportunity  of  re- 
covering her  trade  and  credit,  she  shall  return  to  her  former  shaineful  traffic 
which  God  had  ruined,  by  stripping  her  of  the  great  possessions  she  had  ap- 
plied to  such  pernicious  uses.§ 

But  at  last,  Tyre,  converted  by  the  gospel,  shall  no  more  be  a  scandal  and 
a  stumbling-block  to  nations.  She  shall  no  longer  sacrifice  her  labour  to  the 
idolrtry  of  wealth,  but  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  the  comfort  of  those 
that  serve  him.  She  shall  no  longer  render  her  riches  barren  and  useless  by 
detaining  them,  but  shall  scatter  them,  like  fruitful  seed,  from  the  Lands  of  be- 
lievers and  ministers  of  the  gospel. || 

One  of  God's  designs,  a  the  prophecies  just  now  cited,  is  to  give  us  a  just 
idea  of  a  commerce,  whc  je  only  motive  is  avarice,  and  whose  fruits  are  plea- 
sures, vanity,  and  immor.tlity.  Mankind  look  upon  cities  enriched  with  a  com- 
irerce  like  that  of  Tyre,  and  it  is  the  same  with  private  persons,  as  happier 
than  an}"-  other ;  as  worthy  of  envy,  and  as  fit,  from  their  industry,  labour,  and 
the  success  of  ^heir  applications  and  conduct,  to  be  proposed  as  patterns  for 
the  rest  to  copy  after.  But  God,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  them  to  us  under 
the  shameful  image  of  a  woman  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue  ;  as  a  woman,  whose 
only  view  is  to  seduce  and  corrupt  youth  ;  who  only  soothes  the  passions,  and 
flatters  the  senses  ;  who  abhors  modesty,  and  every  sentiment  of  honour ;  and 
who,  banishing  from  her  countenance  every  characteristic  of  chastity,  glories 
in  ignominy.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  hence,  that  commerce  is  sinful  in  itself ; 
but  we  should  separate  from  the  essential  foundation  of  trade,  which  is  just 
and  lawful  when  r.ghtly  used,  the  passions  of  men,  which  intermix  with,  and 
by  that  means  pen  ert  the  order  and  end  of  it.  Tyre,  converted  to  Christianity, 
teaches  merchants  in  what  manner  they  are  to  carry  on  their  traffic,  and  the 
tises  to  which  they  ought  to  apply  their  profits. 

SECTION  VII. — Alexander's  j'-v    -"v  to  Jerusalem,     he  subdues  egypt; 

IS  DEf  T.AJIKI)  SON  OF  JUPITER. 

While  Alexander  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Tyre,  he  had  received  a 
second  letter  from  Darius,  who  at  last  arave  him  the  title  of  king.  He  offered 
him  ten  thousand  talents, "  as  a  ransom  for  the  captive  princesses,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Statira  in  marriage,  with  all  the  country  he  had  conquered,  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  Darius  hinted  to  him  the  inconstancy  of  fortune  ;  and  described, 
in  the  most  pompous  terms,  the  numberless  troops  who  were  still  under  his 
command.     Could  he,  Alexander,  think  that  it  was  so  very  easy  to  cross  the 


^•hold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans;  this  people  was  not  till  the  Assyrians  founded  it  for  them  thai 
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liWtll  in  the  wilderness;  they  set  up  the  towers  thereof,  they  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof,  and  he  brougM 
It  to  ruin.     Howl,  yc  ships  of  Tarshish,  for  your  strength  is  laid  waste."— Isr.  xxiii.  13,  14. 

t  I.a  xxiii.  15  '^  *  Ibid.  16.  §  Ibid.  17.  I!  {b«d.  I« 
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Euphrates,  ihe  Tigris,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Il3^drispes,  wbi<:li  weif  50  n-.an^ 
bulwarks  to  the  Persian  empire  ?  That  he  should  not  be  always  sliLt  up  be- 
tween rocks  and  passes  :  that  they  ought  both  to  appcai;  in  a  plain,  and  Ih^i^ 
then  Alexander  would  be  ashamed  to  come  before  him  with  only  a  liandful  ol 
men."  The  king  hereupon  summoned  a  council,  in  which  Parmenio  was  ol 
opinion,  that  he  ought  to  accept  of  these  offers,  declaring  he  himself  would 
agree  to  them,  were  he  Alexander.  "And  so  would  I,"  replied  Alexander, 
"  were  I  Parmenio."  He  therefore  returned  the  following  answer :  "  That  he  did 
not  want  the  money  Darius  offered  him  :  that  it  did  not  become  Darius  to  offei 
a  thing  which  he  no  longer  possessed,  or  to  pretend  to  distribute  what  he  had 
entirely  lost :  that  in  case  he  was  the  only  person  w'ho  did  not  know'  which  of 
them  was  superior,  a  battle  would  soon  determine  it  :  that  he  should  not  think 
to  intimidate  with  rivers,  a  man  who  had  crossed  so  many  seas  :  that  to  what- 
ever place  he  might  find  it  proper  to  retire,  ^exander  would  not  fail  to  find 
him  out."  Darius,  upon  receiving  this  answer,  lost  all  hopes  of  an  accommo- 
dation, and  prepared  again  for  war.* 

From  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  to  Jerusalem,  firmly  resolved  to  show  it  no 
more  favour  than  he  had  done  the  former  city  ;  and  for  this  reason.  The  Ty- 
rians  were  so  much  employed  in  traffic,  that  they  quite  neglected  husbandry^ 
and  brought  most  of  their  corn  and  other  provisions  from  the  countries  in  theii 
neigiibourhood.t  Galilea,  Samaria,  and  Judea,  furnished  them  with  the  great- 
est quantities.];  At  the  same  time  that  Alexander  laid  siege  to  their  city,  he 
himself  was  obliged  to  send  for  provisions  from  those  countries :  he  therefore 
sent  commissaries  to  summon  the  inhabitants  to  submit,  and  furnish  his  army 
with  whatever  they  might  want.  The  Jews,  however,  desired  to  be  excused, 
alleging  that  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius ;  and  persisted  in 
answering,  that  they  would  never  acknowledge  any  other  sovereign  as  long  as 
he  was  living  :  a  rare  example  of  fidelit3%  and  worthy  of  the  only  people  who 
in  that  age  acknowledged  the  true  God  !  The  Samaritans,  however,  did  not 
imitate  them  in  this  particular  ;  for  they  submitted  with  cheerfulness  to  Alex 
ander,  and  even  sent  him  eight  thousand  men,  to  serve  at  the  siege  of  Tye 
and  in  other  places.  For  the  better  understanding  of  what  follows,  it  may  he 
necessary  for  us  to  present  the  reader,  in  few  words,  with  the  state  of  the  Sa- 
maritans at  that  time,  and  the  cause  of  the  strong  antipathy  bet^flien  them  and 
the  Jews. 

I  observed  elsewhere, 6  that  the  Samaritans  did  not  descend  from  the  !f~>'»' 
ites,  but  were  a  colony  of  idolaters,  taken  from  the  countries  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  Avhom  Asarhaddon,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  had  sent  to  inhabit 
the  cities  .of  Sa  laria,  after  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  These 
people,  who  weie  called  Cuthaei,  blended  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  with 
that  of  their  idols  ;  and  on  all  occasions  discovered  an  enmity  to  the  Jews.  This 
hatred  was  much  stronger  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, before  and  after  the  restoration  of  the  temple. 

Notwithstanding  the  reformation  which  the  holy  man  Nehemiah  had  wrought 
In  Jerusalem,  with  regard  to  the  marrying  of  strange  or  foreign  women,  the  evil 
had  spread  so  far,  that  the  high-priest's  house,  which  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
served more  than  any  other  from  these  criminal  mixtures,  was  itself  polluted 
with  them.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  whom  Josephus  call* 
Manasses,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Heronite,  and  many  more 
had  followed  his  example.  But  Nehemiah,  zealous  for  the  law  of  God,  which 
was  so  shamefully  violated,  commanded,  without  exception,  all  who  had  mar- 
ried strange  women,  either  to  put  them  away  immediately,  or  depart  from  the 
wuntry.ll  Manasses  chose  to  go  into  banishment  rather  than  separate  himself 
from  his  wife,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Samaria,  where  he  was  followed 
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6y  great  nunbcrs,  as  relellious  as  himself.  He  there  settled  them  under  the 
protection  ol  Sanball^it,  his  father-in-law,  who  was  governor  of  that  country  * 

The  latter  obtained  of  Darius  Nothus,  whom  probably  the  war  which  broKe 
out  between  Egypt  and  Persia  had  forced  into  Phoenicia,  leave  to  build  on 
Mount  Geraezim,  near  Samaria,  a  temple  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  appoint 
Manasses,  his  son-in-law,  priest  thereof.  From  that  time,  Samaria  became  the 
asylum  of  all  the  malcontents  of  Judea.  And  it  was  this  that  raised  the  hatred 
of  the  Jews  agaf/ist  the  Samaritans  to  its  greatest  height,  when  they  saw  that 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  express  prohibition  of  the  law,  which  fixed  the 
solemn  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  had  nevertheless 
raised  altar  against  altar,  and  temple  against  temple,  and  given  refuge  to  all  who 
fled  from  Jerusalem,  to  screen  themselves  from  the  punishment  which  would 
have  been  inflicted  upon  them  for  violating  the  law. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Judea  when  Alexander  laid  siege  to  Tyre.  The  Sa- 
maritans, as  we  before  observed,  had  sent  him  a  considerable  body  of  troops  ; 
whereas  the  Jews  thought  they  could  not  submit  to  him  during  the  life  of  Da- 
rius, to  whom  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance. 

Alexander,  being  little  used  to  such  an  answer,  especially  after  he  had  ob- 
tained so  many  victories,  and  thinking  that  all  things  ought  to  bow  before  him, 
resolved,  the  instant  he  had  conquered  Tyre,  to  march  against  the  Jews,  and 
punish  their  disobedience  as  rigorously  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  Tyrians. 

In  this  imminent  danger,  Jaddus,  the  high-priest,  who  governed  under  the 
Persians,  seeing  himself  exposed,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  to  the  wrath  of  the 
conqueror,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  gave  orders  for, the 
offering  up  public  prayers  to  im.plore  his  assistance,  and  made  sacrifices.  The 
night  after,  God  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  directed  him  "  to  cause  flowers 
to  be  scrittered  throughout  the  city  ;  to  set  open  all  the  gates,  and  go,  clotheu 
/n  his  pontifical  robes,  with  all  the  priests  dressed  also  in  their  vestments,  ana 
all  the  rest  clothed  in  white,  to  meet  Alexander,  and  not  to  fear  any  evil  from 
the  king,  inasmuch  as  he  would  protect  them."  This  command  was  punctually 
obeyed  :  and  accordingly  this  august  procession,  the  very  day  after,  marched 
out  of  the  city  to  an  eminence  called  Sapha,t  whence  there  was  a  view  of  all 
the  plain,  as  well  as  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem.  Here  the  whole 
procession  waited  the  arrival  of  Alexander. 

The  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  who  were  in  his  army,  were  persuaded  that 
the  wrath  of  this  prince  was  so  great,  that  he  would  certainly  punish  the  high- 
priest  after  an  exemplary  manner,  and  destroy  that  city  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  done  Tyre  ;  and,  flushed  with  joy  upon  that  account,  they  waited  in 
expectation  of  glutting  their  eyes  with  the  calamities  of  a  people  to  whom  they 
bore  a  mortal  hatred.  As  soon  as  the  Jews  heard  of  the  kkig's  approach,  they 
set  out  to  meet  him  with  all  the  pomp  before  described.  Alexander  was  struck 
at  the  sight  of  the  high-priest,  on  whose  mitre  and  forehead  a  golden  plate  was 
fixed,  on  which  the  name  of  God  was  written.  The  moment  the  king  perceived 
Ihe  high-priest,  he  advanced  towards  him  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  re- 
spect ;  bowed  his  body,  adored  the  august  name  upon  his  front,  and  saluted  him 
who  wore  it  with  a  religious  veneration.  Then  the  Jews,  surrounding  Alexan- 
der, raised  their  voices  to  wish  him  every  kind  of  prosperity.  All  the  specta- 
tors were  seized  with  ii -expressible  surprise  ;  they  could  scarcely  believe  thei) 
eyes  ;  and  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  a  sight  so  contrary  to  their  expec- 
tation, aixi  so  vastly  improbable.  •         ^ 

Parmenio,  who  could  not  yet  recover  from  his  astonishment,  asked  the  kirig 
huw  it  came  to  pass\hat  he,  who  was  adored  by  every  one,  adored  the  high- 
nriest  of  the  Jews.  "I  do  not,"  replied  Alexander,  "  adore  the  high  priest, 
but  the  God  whose  minister  he  is  ;  for  while  I  was  at  Dia  in  Macedonia,  my 
icicd  wholly  fixed  on  the  great  design  of  the  Persian  war,  as  I  was  reflectiiig 


*  Josepii.  Antiq. 
'I'lie  Hf;!;r.p.\v  word,  Sap!:r,  sijjnifies  to  discover  from  far,  as  from  a  tow«r  or  sentry -hoi. 
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(Ml  the  means  of  i  onquering  Asia,  this  very  man,  dressed  in  the  same  robes, 
appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  exhorted  me  to  banish  every  fear,  bid  me  cross 
the  Hellespont  boldly,  and  assured  me  that  God  would  march  at  the  head  ot 
my  army,  and  give  me  the  victoiy  over  that  of  the  Persians."  Alexander 
added,  that  the  instant  he  saw  this  priest,  he  knew  him  by  his  habit,  his  stature, 
his  air,  and  his  face,  to  be  the  same  person  whom  he  had  seen  at  Dia  ;  that  he 
was  firinJy  persuaded,  it  was  by  the  command,  and  under  the  immed'ate  con- 
duct of  Heaven,  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war ;  that  he  was  sure  he  should 
overcome  Darius  hereafter,  and  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians ;  and  that 
this  ivas  the  reason  why  he  adored  this  God  in  the  person  of  his  priest.  Alex- 
ander, after  having  thus  answered  Parmenio,  embraced  the  high-priest,  and  all 
his  brethren  ;  then  walking  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem, 
where  he  offered  sacrifices  to  God,  in  the  temple,  after  the  manner  prescribed 
to  him  by  the  high-priest. 

The  high-priest,  afterwards,  showed  him  those  passages  in  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  wliich  are  spoken  of  that  monarch.  I  shall  here  give  an  extract  of 
them,  to  show  how  conspicuously  the  most  distant  events  are  present  to  the 
Creator. 

God  manifests,  by  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  that  grandeur,  empire,  and  glory, 
are  his  ;  that  he  bestows  them  on  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and  withdraws  them, 
in  like  manner,  to  punish  the  abuse  of  them  ;  that  his  wisdom  and  power  solely 
determine  the  course  of  events  in  all  ages  ;*  that  he  changes,  by  the  mere  effect 
of  his  will,  the  whole  face  of  human  affairs  ;  that  he  sets  up  new  kingdoms, 
overthrows  the  ancient  ones,  and  effaces  them,  even  to  the  very  footsteps  of 
them,  with  the  same  ease  as  the  wind  carries  off  the  smallest  chaff  from  the 
threshing-floor.j 

God's  design  in  subjecting  states  to  such  astonishing  revolutions,  is  to  teach 
men,  that  they  are  in  his  presence  as  nothing ;  that  he  alone  is  the  most  high, 
the  eternal  King,  the  sovereign  arbiter  ;  who  acts  as  he  pleases,  with  supreme 
power  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth.|  For  the  putting  this  design  in  execu- 
tion, the  prophet  sees  an  august  council,  in  which  the  angels,  being  appointed 
as  spectators  and  overseers  of  governments  and  kings,  inquire .  into  the  use 
which  these  make  of  the  authority  that  heaven  entrusted  them  with,  in  quality 
of  his  ministers  ;  and  when  they  abuse  it,  these  spirits,§  zealous  for  the  glory 
of  their  Sovereign,  beseech  God  to  punish  their  injustice  and  ingratitude  ;  and 
to  humble  their  pride,  by  casting  them  from  the  throne,  and  reducing  them  to 
the  most  abject  among  mankind.il 

God,  to  make  these  important  truths  still  more  sensible,  shows  Daniel  four 
dreadful  beasts,  rising  from  the  vast  sea,  in  which  the  four  winds  combat  to- 
gether with  fury ;  and,  under  these  symbols,  he  represents  to  the  prophet  the 
origin,  the  characteristics,  and  fall  of  the  four  great  empires,  which  are  to  gov- 
ern the  whole  world  successively.  A  dreadful,  but  too  real  image !  For  empires 
rise  out  of  noise  and  confusion,  they  subsist  in  blood  and  slaughter  ;  they  exer- 
cise their  power  with  violence  and  cruelty  ;  they  think  it  glorious  to  cany 
terror  and  desolation  jnto  all  places  ;  but  yet,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts, 
ihey  are  sulrject  to  continual  vicissitudes,  and  unforeseen  destruction:*^ 

The  prophet  then  relates  more  particularly  the  character  of  each  of  these 
empires.  After  having  represented  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians,  under  the 
image  of  a  lioness,  and  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  under  the  form  of  a  bear, 
greedy  of  prey,  he  draws  the  picture  of  the  Grecian  monarchy,  by  presenting 
us  with  such  of  its  characteristics  as  it  is  more  immediately  known  by.  Under 
the  image  of  a  spotted  leopard,  with  four  heads  and  four  wings,  he  represents 
Alexander,  intermixed  with  good  and  bad  qualities;  rash  and  impetuous  in  his 
resolution,  rapid  in  his  conquests,  flying  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bird  of  prey, 

*  Dan.  ii.  20,31,  37,  t  Ibid.  35.  t  Dan.  iv.  32..  34.  35.  3G. 
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rather  than  marching  with  ihe  weight  of  an  army,  laden  with  the  whole  equip- 
ag:e  of  war ;  supported  by  the  valour  and  capacity  cf  his  generals,  four  of  whom, 
after  having  assisted  him  in  conquering  his  empire,  divided  it  among  them- 
selves.* 

To  this  picture  the  prophet  adds,  elsewhere,  other  touches.  He  enumeratea 
ihe  order  of  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia  ;  he  declares,  in  precise  terms 
that  after  the  three  first  kings,  viz.  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius,  a  fourtl 
monarch  will  arise,  who  is  Xerxes ;  and  that  he  will  exceed  all  his  predeces- 
sors in  power  and  in  riches  ;  that  this  prince,  puffed  up  with  the  idea  of  his 
own  grandeur,  which  shall  have  risen  to  its  highest  pitch,  will  assemble  all  the 
people  in  his  boundless  dominions,  and  lead  them  to  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
But  as  the  prophet  takes  notice  only  of  the  march  oi  this  multitude,  and  does 
not  tell  us  what  success  they  met  with,  he  thereby  gives  us  pretty  clearlj  to 
understand,  that  Xerxes,  a  soft,  injudicious,  and  fearful  orince,  w^ll  not  have 
the  least  succc^ss  in  any  of  his  projects.t 

On  the  contrary,  from  among  the  Greeks  in  question,  attacked  unsuccessfully 
by  the  Persians,  there  will  arise  a  king,  of  a  genius  and  turn  of  mind  quite 
different  from  that  of  Xerxes  ;  and  this  is  Alexander  the  Great.  He  shall  be  a 
bold,  valiant  monarch;  he  shall  succeed  in  all  his  enterprises ;  he  shall  extend 
his  dominions  far  and  wide,  and  shall  establish  an  irresistible  power  on  the 
ruins  of  the  vanquished  nations  :  but,  at  a  time  when  he  shall  imagine  himself 
to  be  most  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  shall  lose  his  life  with  the  legal  dig- 
nity, and  not  leave  any  posterity  to  succeed  him  in  it.  This  new  monarchy, 
losing  on  a  sudden  the  splendour  and  power  for  which  it  was  so  renowned  under 
Alexander,  shall  divide  itself  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Fronri  its 
ruins  there  shall  arise,  not  only  four  great  kingdoms,  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Macedon,  but  also  several  other  foreigners,  or  barbarians,  shall  usurp  its 
provinces,  and  form  kingdoms  out  of  these. t 

In  fine,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  the  prophet  completes  the  description  in  still 
stronger  colours,  the  character,  the  battles,  the  series  of  successes,  the  rise  and 
fall,  of  these  two  rival  empires.  By  the  Mir*age  he  gives  of  a  powerful  ram.  hav 
ing  two  horns  of  an  unequal  length,  he  eclares  that  the  first  of  these  empires 
shall  be  composed  of  Persians  and  Medes  ;  that  its  strength  shall  consist  in  the 
union  of  the  two  nations  ;  that  the  Persians  shall  nevertheless  exceed  the  Medes 
in  authority  ;  that  they  shall  have  a  series  of  conquests,  without  meeting  with 
any  opposition;  that  they  shall  first  extend  them  towards  the  west,  by  subduing 
the  Lydians,  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace;  that  they  shall  alter- 
wards  turn  their  arms  towards  the  north,  in  order  to- subdue  part  of  Scythia, 
and  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  in  fine,  that  they  shall  endeav- 
our to  enlarge  their  dominions  towards  the  south,  by  subjecting  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia ;  but  that  they  shall  not  invade  the  nations  of  the  East.§ 

The  monarchy  of  the  Greeks  is  afterwards  exhibited  to  Daniel,  under  the 
symbol  of  a  he-goat,  of  prodigious  size  ;  he  perceives  that  the  Macedonian 
army  will  march  from  the  west,  in  order  to  invade  the  empire  of  the  Persians  ; 
that  it  will  be  headed  by  a  warrior,  famous  for  his  po^fer  and  glory  ;  that  it 
will  take  immense  marches  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  even  into  the  very  heart  of 
his  dominions  ;  that  it  shall  advance  towards  this  enemy  with  such  rapidity, 
that  it  will  seem  only  to  skim  the  ground  ;  that  it  will  give  this  empire  its  mor- 
tal wound  ;  entirely  subvert  it  by  repeated  victories,  and  destroy  the  double 
pov/er  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  ;  during  which,  not  one  monarch,  whether 
its  ally  or  neighbour,  shall  give  it  the  least  succour. 

But  as  soon  as  this  monarchy  shall  have  risen  to  its  greatest  height,  Alexan- 
der, who  formed  its  greatest  strength,  shall  be  snatched  from  it ;  and  thence 
there  will  arise,  towards  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  four  Grecian  monarchies, 
which,  though  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  Alexander,  will,  however,  be  very  con- 
^ideraljle. 
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Can  any  thing  be  more  wonderful,  more  divine,  than  a  series  oi  propliecie:^ 
all  of  them  so  clear,  so  exact,  and  so  circumstantial  ;  prophecies  which  go  j-c 
tar  as  to  point  out,  that  a  prince  should  die  without  leaving  a  single  successoi 
from  among  his  own  family,  and  that  four  of  his  generals,  will  divide  his  em- 
pire between  them  ?  But  we  must  peruse  these  prophecies  in  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  The  Vulgate  agrees,  a  few  places  excepted,  pretty  nearly  with 
the  Hebrew,  which  I  shall  translate*  agreeable  to  the  original  text. 

"  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  kin^:  Belshazzar,  a  vision  appeared  unto 
me,  e\en  unto  me,  Daniel,  after  that  which  appeared  unto  me  at  the  first.  And 
I  saw  in  a  vision,  and  it  came  to  pass  when  I  saw,  that  I  was  at  Shushan  in  the 
palace,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Elam  ;  and  I  saw  in  a  vision,  and  I  was  by 
the  river  of  Ulai.  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold  there 
stood  before  the  river  a  ram,  which  had  two  horns,  and  the  two  horns  were  high  : 
But  one  was  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last.  I  saw  the 
ram  pushing  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward  :  So  that  no  beasts  might 
stand  before  him,  neither  was  there  any  that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand,  but 
he  did  according  to  his  will,  and  became  great.  And  as  I  was  considering, 
behold,  an  he-goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
touched  not  the  ground  ;  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes. 
And  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing  before 
the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  1  saw  him  come 
close  unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler  against  him,  and  smote  the 
ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns,  and  there  was  no  powder  in  the  ram  to  stand  be- 
fore him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  him  :  And 
there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand.  Therefore  the  he- 
goat  waxed  very  great,  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken ; 
and  from  it  came  out  four  notable  ones  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven."! 

A  great  number  of  very  important  reflections  might  be  made  on  the  prophe- 
cies I  have  now  repeated  :  but  these  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader's  understanding 
and  religion,  and  will  make  but  one  remark  ;  on  which,  however,  I  shall  not 
expatiate  so  much  as  the  subject  might  deserve. 

The  Almighty  presides  in  general  over  all  events  which  happen  in  the  world ; 
and  rules,  with  absolute  sway,  the  fate  of  all  men  in  particular,  of  all  cities, 
and  of  all  empires  ;  but  then  he  conceals  the  operations  of  his  wisdom,  and 
the  wonders  of  his  providence,  beneath  the  veil  of  natural  causes  and  ordinary 
events.  All  that  profane  history  exhibits  to  us,  whether  sieges,  or  the  con- 
quests of  cities  ;  battles  won  or  lost ;  empires  established  or  overthrown  ; 
in  all  these,  there  appears  nothing  but  what  is  human  and  natural :  God 
seems  to  have  no  concern  in  these  things,  and  we  should  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  he  abandons  mankind  entirely  to  their  views,  their  talents,  and  their  pas- 
sions ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Jewish  nation,  whom  lie  considered  as  his  own 
peculiar  people. 

To  prevent  our  falling  into  a  temptation  so  repugnant  to  religion  and  even 
reason  itself,  God  breaks  at  every  interval  his  silence,  and  disperses  the  clouds 
which  hide  him,  and  condescends  to  discover  to  us  the  secret  springs  of  his 
providence,  by  causing  his  prophets  to  foretell,  a  long  series  of  years  before 
the  event,  the  fate  he  has  prepared  for  the  different  nations  of  the  earth.  He 
reveals  to  Daniel  the  order,  the  succession,  and  the  different  characteristics  of 
the  four  great  empires,  to  which  he  is  determined  to  subject  all  the  nations  of 
the  universe,  viz.  that  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  in  the  same  view  that  he  insists,  very  strongly,  on  the  two  most  famous 
conquerors  that  ever  existed  ;  1  mean,  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  the  one  founder, 
the  other  destroj^er,  of  the  powerful  empire  of  Persia.  He  causes  the  former 
to  be  called  by  his  name,  two  hundred  years  before  his  birth ;  prophesies,  by  the 

*  We  have  not  followed  Mr.  Rollio's  translation  here,  believinf  it  more  proper  to  make  use  of  o»ir  ow« 
•^rMoii  of  ihe.  Bible.  t  I^ao-  viii.  1     8 
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mouth  of  Isaiah,  his  victories :  and  relates  the  several  circumstances  of  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  points  out  Alexander  by  the  mouth  of  Daniel,  and  ascribes  such  quali- 
ties and  characteristics  as  can  agree  with  none  but  him,  and  which  denote  him 
a?  if  he  had  been  named. 

These  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  God  explains  himself  clearly,  should 
be  considered  as  very  precious  ;  and  serve  as  so  many  keys  to  open  to  us  tlse 
path  to  the  secret  methods  by  which  he  governs  the  world.  These  faint  glim- 
merings of  light  should  enable  a  rational  and  religious  man  to  see  every  thing 
e'se  clearly  ;  and  make  him  conclude,  from  what  is  said  of  the  four  great  em- 
pires of  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  of  Babylon  and  Tyre,  that  we  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge and  admire,  in  the  several  events  of  profane  history,  God's  perpetual 
care  and  regard  for  all  men  and  all  states,  whose  destiny  depends  entirely  en 
Ills  wisdom,  his  power,  and  his  pleasure. 

We  may  easily  figure  to  ourselves  the  great  joy  and  admiration  with  which 
Alexander  was  filled,  upon  hearing  such  dear,  such  circumstantial,  and  advan- 
tageous promises.  Before  he  left  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  the  Jews,  and  bid 
them  ask  any  favour  whatever.  They  answered,  that  their  request  was,  to  be 
allowed  to  live  according  to  the  laws  which  their  ancestors  had  left  them,  and 
to  be  exempted,  the  seventh  year,  from  their  usual  tribute  ;  aijd,  for  this  reason, 
because  they  were  forbid  by  their  laws  to  sow  their  fields,  and  consequently 
could  have  no  harvest.  Alexander  granted  their  request,  and  upon  the  high- 
priest's  beseeching  him  to  suffer  the  Jews,  who  lived  in  Babylonia  and  Media, 
to  live  likewise  agreeable  to  their  own  laws,  he  also  indulged  them  in  this  par- 
ticular with  the  utmost  humanity  ;  and  said  farther,  that  in  case  any  of  them 
would  be  willing  to  serve  under  his  standards,  he  would  give  them  leave  to 
follow  tiieir  own  way  o(  worship,  and  to  observe  their  respective  customs  :  upon 
which  offer  great  numbers  enlisted  themselves. 

He  was  scarcely  come  from  Jerusalem,  when  the  Samaritans  waited  upon 
him  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  humbly  entreating  him  to  do  them  tne 
honour  to  visit  their  temple.  As  these  had  submitted  voluntarily  to  Alexaixler, 
and  sent  him  succours,  they  imagined  that  they  deserved  his  favour  much  more 
than  the  Jews  ;  and  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  obtain  the  same,  and 
even  much  greater  indulgence.  It  was  in  this  view  they  made  the  pompous 
procession  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  invite  Alexander  to  their  city  ;  and 
the  eight  thousand  men  they  had  sent  to  serve  under  him,  joined  in  the  request 
made  by  their  countrymen.  Alexander  thanked  them  courteously ;  byt  said 
that  he  was  obliged  to  march  into  Egypt,  and  therefore  had  no  time  to  lose  ; 
nowever,  that  he  would  visit  their  city  at  his  return,  in  case  he  had  opportu- 
nity. They  then  besought  him  to  exempt  them  from  paying  a  tribute  every 
seventh  year ;  upon  which  Alexander  asked  them,  whether  they  were  Jews  ? 
They  made  an  ambiguous  answer,  which  the  king  not  having  time  to  examine, 
ho  also  suspended  this  matter  till  his  return,  and  immediately  continued  his 
march  towards  Gaza. 

Upon  bis  arrival  before  that  city,  he  found  it  provided  with  a  strong  garrison, 
commanded  by  Betis,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  Darius.  This  governor,  who  was 
a  brave  man,  and  very  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  defended  it  with  great  vigour 
against  Alexander.  As  this  was  the  only  inlet  or  pass  into  Egypt,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  him  to  conquer  it,  and  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  be 
e-iege  it.  But  although  every  art  of  war  was  employed,  and  notwithstandmg 
his  soldiers  fought  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  he  was,  however,  forced  to  lie 
two  months  before  it.  Exasperated  at  its  holding  out  so  long,  and  his  receiv- 
ing two  nounds,  he  was  resolved  to  treat  the  governor,  the  inhabitants,  and 
soldiers,  with  a  barbarity  absolu<tely  inexcusable  ;  for  he  cut  ten  thousand  m.en 
to  pieces,  and  sold  all  the  rest,  with  their  wives  and  children,  for  slaves.  When 
HflK-,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  last  assault,  was  brought  before 
t^iin,  Alexander,  instead  of  using  him  kindly,  as  bis  valour  and  fidelity  justly 
»)!eTiied,  and  who  otherwise  esteemed  bravery  even  in  an  enemy,  fired  on  thjs 
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occasion  with  an  insolent  joy,  spoke  thus  to  him  :  ''  Belis,  thou  .shalt  not  die  4« 
death  thou  desiredst.  Prepare  therefore  to  suffer  all  those  torments  which  re- 
venge can  invenf."  Betis,  looking  upon  the  king,  not  only  with  a  firm,  but  a 
haughty  air,  dia  not  make  the  least  reply  to  his  menaces  ;  upon  which  the  kmg, 
more  enraged  than  before  at  his  disdainful  silence,  "  Observe,"  said  he,  "  I 
beseech  you,  that  dumb  arrogance.  Has  he  bended  the  knee  ?  Has  he  spoken 
even  so  much  as  one  submissive  word  ?  But  I  will  conquer  this  obstinatf; 
silence,  and  will  force  groans  from  him,  if  I  can  draw  nothing  else."  At  last 
Alexander's  anger  arose  to  fury  ;  his  conduct  now  beginning  to  change  with 
his  fortune  :*  upon  which  he  ordered  a  hole  to  be  made  through  his  heels,  uhen 
a  rope  being  put  through  them,  and  this  being  tied  to  a  chariot,  he  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  drag  Betis  round  the  city  till  he  died.  He  boasted  his  having  imi- 
tated, on  this  occasion,  Achilles,  from  whom  he  was  descended  ;  who,  as  Homer 
relates,  caused  the  dead  body  of  Hector  to  be  dragged  in  the  same  manner 
round  the  walls  of  Troy  :  as  it  a  man  ought  ever  to  pride  himself  for  having  imi- 
tated so  ill  an  example.!  Both  were  very  barbarous,  but  Alexander  was  much 
more  so,  in  causing  Betis  to  be  dragged  alive  ;  and  for  no  other  reason,  than  be- 
cause he  had  served  his  sovereign  with  bravery  and  fidelity,  by  defending  a  city 
with  which  he  had  intrusted  him  ;  a  fidelity,  that  ought  to  have  been  admired, 
and  even  rewarded,  by  an  enemy,  rather  than  punished  in  so  cruel  a  manner.^ 

He  sent  the  greatest  part  of  the  plunder  he  found  in  Gaza  to  Olympiac,  to 
Cleopatra  his  sister,  and  to  his  friends.  He  also  presented  Leonidas,  his  pre- 
ceptor, with  five  hundred  quintals,  or  one  hundred  weight  of  frankincense,  and 
one  hundred  quintals  of  myrrh ;  calling  to  mind  a  caution  Leonidas  had  given 
him  when  but  a  child,  and  which  seemed,  even  at  that  time,  to  presage  the 
conquests  this  monarch  had  lately  achieved.  For  Leonidas,  observing  Alex- 
ander take  up  whole  handfuls  of  incense  at  a  sacrifice,  and  throw  it  into  the 
fire,  said  to  him,  "  Alexander,  when  you  shall  have  conquered  the  country 
which  produces  these  spices,  you  then  may  be  as  profuse  of  incense  as  you 
please  ;  but,  till  thl^  day  comes,  be  sparing  of  what  you  have."  The  monarch, 
therefore,  wrote  to  Leonidas  as  follows  :  "  I  send  vou  a  large  quantity  of  in- 
cense and  myrrh,  in  order  that.you  may  no  longer  Be  so  reserved  and  sparing 
in  your  sacrifices  to  the  gods." 

As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ended  the  siege  of  Gaza,  he  left  a  garrison  there, 
and  turned  the  whole  power  of  his  arms  towards  Egypt.  In  seven  days  march 
he  arrived  before  Pelusium,  where  a  great  number  of  Egyptians  had  assembled, 
with  all  imaginable  diligence,  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign. § 

The  hatred  these  people  bore  to  the  Persians  was  so  great,  that  they  valued 
very  little  who  should  be  their  king,  provided  they  could  but  meet  with  a  hero 
to  rescue  them  from  the  insolence  and  indignity  with  which  themselves,  and 
those  who  professed  their  religion,  were  treated.  For,  however  false  a  religion 
may  be,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  one  more  absurd  than  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  the  established  religion,  the  people  will 
not  suffer  it  to  be  insulted  ;  nothing  affecting  their  minds  so  strongly,  nor  firing 
them  to  a  greater  decree.  Ochus  had  caused  their  god  Apis  io  be  murdered, 
in  a  manner  highly  injurious  to  themselves  and  their  religion  ;  and  the  Persians 
to  whom  he  had  left  the  government,  continued  to  make  the  same  mock  of  that 
deity.  Thus  several  circumstances  had  rendered  the  Persians  so  odious,  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  Amyntas  a  short  time  before  with  a  handful  of  men,  he  found 
them  prepared  to  join,  and  assist  him  in  expelling  the  Persians. 

This  Aiiayntas  had  deserted  from  Alexander,  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
Darius.  He  had  commanded  the  Grecian  forces  at  the  battle  of  Issus  ;  and 
baving  fled  into  Syria,  by  the  country  lying  towards  Tripoli,  with  four  thou- 
'^  md  men,  he  had  there  seized  upon  as  many  vessels  as  he  wanted,  burned  tbe 


Iram  deinde  verlil  in  radiem,  jam  turn  [jere^rinos  ntus  nova  subeiinte  fortuna. —  iui 
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vett,  and  immediately  &  sail  towards  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  aftei-wartls  to- 
wards Pelusium,  which  he  took  by  surprise,  upon  feigning  that  he  had  been 
honoured  with  a  commission  from  Darius,  appointing  him  governor  of  Egypt, 
in  the  room  of  Sabaces,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Issus.  As  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self possessed  of  this  important  city,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  made  public 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  declaiing,  that  the  motive  of  his  coming 
vyas  to  expel  the  Persians.  Upon  this,  a  multitude  of  Egyptians,  who  wished 
for  nothing  so  earnestly  as  to  free  themselves  from  these  insupportable  tyrants, 
went  over  to  him.  He  then  marched  directly  for  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  ;  when,  coming  to  a  battle,  he  defeated  the  Persians,  and  shut  them 
up  in  the  city.  But  after  he  had  gained  this  victory,  having  neglected  to  keep 
his  soldiers  together,  they  straggled  up  and  down  in  search  of  plunder  ;  which 
the  enemy  seeing,  they  sallied  out  upon  suc^i  as  remained,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces,  with  Amyntas  their  leader. 

This  event,  so  far  from  lessening  the  aversion  the  Egyptians  had  for  the  Per- 
sians, increased  it  still  more  ;  so  that  the  moment  Alexander  appeared  upon  the 
frontiers,  the  people,  who  were  all  disposed  to  receive  that  monarch,  ran  in 
crowds  to  submit  to  him.  His  arrival,  at  the  head  of  a  pov/erful  army,  pre- 
sented them  with  a  secure  protection,  which  Amyntas  could  not  afford  them ; 
and  from  this  consideration,  they  all  declared  openly  in  his  favour.  Mazseus, 
who  commanded  in  Memphis,  finding  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  re- 
sist so  triumphant  an  army,  and  that  Darius,  his  sovereign,  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  succour  him,  therefore  threw  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror, 
and  gave  up  eight  hundred  talents  and  all  the  king's  furniture.  Thus  Alexan- 
der possessed  himself  of  all  Egypt,  without  meeting  the  least  opposition. 

At  Memphis  he  formed  a  design  of  visiting  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
This  temple  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya,  and  twelve 
days  journey  from  Memphis.  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  first  peopled  Egypt  and 
Libya,  after  the  flood ;  and,  when  idolatry  began  to  gain  ground  in  the  world 
some  time  after,  he  was  the  chief  deity  of  those  two  countries  in  which  his  de- 
scendants had  continued.  A  temple  was  built  to  his  honour  in  the  midst  of 
these  deserts,  upon  a  sjpot  of  pretty  good  ground,  about  two  leagues  broad, 
which  formed  a  kind  of  island  in  a  sea  of  sand.*  It  is  he  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Zruj,  Jupiter,  and  the  Egyptians,  Ammon  :t  in  process  of  lime  these  two 
names  were  joined,  and  he  was  called  Jupiter- Ammon. 

The  motive  of  this  journey,  which  was  equally  rash  and  dangerous,  was 
owing  to  a  ridiculous  vanity.  Alexander,  having  read  in  Homer,  and  other 
fabulous  authors  of  antiquity,  that  most  of  their  heroes  were  represented  as 
the  sons  of  some  deity  ;  and  as  he  himself  was  desirous  of  passing  for  a  hero, 
he  was  determined  to  have  a  god  for  his  father.  Accordingly  he  fixed  upon 
Jupiter- Ammon  for  this  purpose,  and  began  by  bribing  the  priests,  and  teach- 
ing them  the  part  they  were  to  act. 

It  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  had  any  one  endeavoured  to  divert  him 
from  a  design,  which  was  great  in  no  other  circumstances  than  the  pride  and 
extravagance  that  gave  birth  to  it.  Puffed  up  with  his  victories,  he  had  already 
begun  to  assume,  as  Plutarch  observes,  that  character  of  tenaciousness  and  in- 
flexibility which  will  do  nothing  but  command ;  which  cannot  suffer  advice, 
and  much  less  bear  opposition  ;  which  knows  neither  obstacles  nor  dangers  ; 
which  makes  the  beautiful  to  consist  in  impossibility ;  in  a  word,  which  fancies 
itself  able  to  force,  not  only  enemies,  but  fortresses,  seasons,  and  the  whole 
order  of  nature  ;  the  usual  effect  of  a  long  series  of  prosperities,  which  subdues 
Ihr:  strongest,  and  makes  them  at  length  forget  that  they  are  men.  We  our- 
s*'lves  have  seen  a  famous  conqueror,!  who  boasted  his  treading  in  the  steps 
nf  Alexander,  carry  farther  than  he  ever  had  this  kind  of  savage  heroism ;  and 
hty  it  dovyn  as  a  maxim  to  himself,  never  to  recede  from  his  resolution. 

*  Plin.lib.  V.  c.  9. 
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Alexander  thorefo -e  -i-'t  out  ;  nn\  going  down  the  river  from  Memphis,  tiV 
he  came  to  the  sea,  h.^  consted  it,  and,  after  having-  passed  Canopus,  he  ob- 
serred,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  a  spot  he  thought  very  well  situated 
for  the  building  of  a  city.  He  himself  drew  the  plan  of  it,  and  marked  out  the 
several  places  where  the  temples  and  public  ^squares  were  to  be  erected.  Foi 
the  building  it,  he  employed  Dinocrates  the  architect,  who  had  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  rebuilding,  at  Ephesus,  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  Hero- 
stratus  had  burnt.  This  city  he  called  after  his  own  name,  and  it  afterwarcU 
rose  to  be  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  As  its  harbour,  which  was  very  coni- 
modious,  had  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  in 
its  neighbourhood,  it  drew  all  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  west ;  and  thereby 
became,  in  a  very  short  time,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  world.* 

Alexander  had  to  go  a  journey  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  stadia,  or  eighty 
French  leagues,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon  ;  the  most  of  the  way  was 
through  sandy  deserts.  The  soldiers  were  patient  enough  for  the  first  two 
days  march,  before  they  arrived  in  the  vast  dreadful  solitudes  ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  found  themselves  in  immense  plains,  covered  with  sands  of  a  prodigious 
depth,  they  were  greatly  terrified.  Surrounded  as  with  the  sea,  they  gazed 
round  as  far  as  their  sight  could  extend,  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  place 
that  was  inhabited,  but  in  vain,  for  they  could  not  perceive  so  much  as  a  single 
tree  ;  nor  the  least  appearance  of  any  land  that  had  been  cultivated.  To  in- 
crease their  calamity,  the  water  they  had  brought  in  goat-skins,  upon  camels, 
now  failed ;  and  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single  drop  in  all  that  sandy  de- 
sert. They  therefore  were  reduced  to  the  sad  condition  of  dying  almost  with 
thirst ;  not  to  mention  the  danger  they  were  in  of  being  buried  under  moun- 
tains of  sand,  that  were  sometimes  raised  by  the  winds  ;  and  which  had  for- 
merly destroyed  fifty  thousand  of  the  troop<«  ?f  Cambyses.  Every  thing  was 
by  this  time  scorched  to  so  violent  a  degree,  and  the  air  became  so  hot,  that 
tlie  men  could  scarcely  breathe  ;  when  on  a  sudden,  either  by  chance,  say 
the  historians,  or  the  immediate  indulgence  of  heaven,  the  sky  was  so  coni- 
pletely  overspread  with  thick  clouds,  that  they  hid  the  sun,  which  was  a  great 
relief  to  the  army  ;  though  they  were  still  in  great  want  of  water.  But  the  storm 
having  discharged  itself  in  a  violent  rain,  every  soldier  got  as  much  as  he  want- 
ed ;  and  some  had  so  violent  a  thirst,  that  they  stood  with  their  mouths  open, 
and  caught  the  rain  as  it  fell.  The  judicious  reader  knows  what  judgment  he 
is  to  form  of  these  marvellous  incidents  with  which  historians  have  thought 
proper  to  embellish  this  relation. 

They  were  several  days  in  crossing  these  deserts,  and,  upon  their  arriving 
near  the  place  where  the  oracle  stood,  they  perceived  a  great  number  of  ravens 
flying  before  the  most  advanced  standard.  These  ravens  sometimes  flew  to 
the  ground,  when  the  army  marched  slowly  ;  and  at  other  times  advanced  for- 
ward, to  serve  them  as  guides,  till  they  at  last  came  to  the  temple  of  the  god. 
A  vastly  surprising  circumstance  is,  that  although  this  oracle  be  situated  in  the 
midst  of  an  almost  boundless  solitude,  it  nevertheless  is  surrounded  with  a 
grove,  so  very  shady,  that  the  sunbeams  can  scarcely  pierce  it ;  not  to  mention 
that  the  grove  or  wood  is  watered  with  several  springs  of  fresh  water,  which 
preserve  it  in  perpetual  verdure.  It  is  related,  that  near  this  grove  there  ?s 
another,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  fountain,  called  the  Water,  or  Fountain  of 
the  Sun.  At  daybreak  it  is  lukewarm,  at  noon  cold ;  but  in  the  evening  it  grows 
warmer  insensibly,  and  at  midnight,  boiling  hot ;  after  this,  as  day  approaches, 
it  decreases  in  heat,  and  continues  this  vicissitude  for  ever. 

The  god,  who  is  worshipped  in  this  temple,  is  not  represented  under  th< 
form  which  painters  and  sculptors  generally  give  to  gods  ;  for  he  is  mad^  of 
emeralds,  and  otiier  precious  stones,  and  irom  the  head  to  the  navel,t  resen 
bles  a  ram.     The  king  having  entered  into  the  temple,  the  senior  priest  de 

»  A.  51.3673.     Ant.  . I.  C,  331. 
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dared  him  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter ;  and  assured  him,  that  the  god  himself 
bestowed  this  name  upon  him.  Alexander  accepted  it  with  joy,  and  acknow- 
ledged Jupiter  as  his  father.  He  afterwards  asked  the  priest,  whether  his  fa- 
ther Jupiter  had  not  allotted  him  the  empire  of  the  whole  world  ?  To  whi^h 
Ihe  priest,  who  was  as  much  a  flatterer  as  the  king  was  vain-glorious,  answered, 
that  he  should  be  monarch  of  the  universe.  At  last  he  inquired,  whether  all 
his  father's  murderers  had  been  punished  ?  but  the  priest  replied,  that  he 
blasphemed  ;  that  his  father  was  immortal,  but  with  regard  to  the  murderere 
of  Philip,  they  had  all  been  extirpated  ;  adding  that  he  should  be  invincible, 
and  afterwards  take  his  seat  among  the  deities.  Having  ended  his  sacrifice, 
he  offered  magnificent  presents  to  the  god,  and  did  not  forget  the  priests,  who 
had  been  so  faithful  to  his  interest. 

Swelled  with  the  splendid  title  of  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  fancying  himself 
raised  above  the  human  species,  he  returned  from  his  journey  as  from  a  tri- 
umph. From  that  time,  in  all  his  letters,  his  orders,  and  decrees,  he  always 
wrote  in  the  style  following  :  Alexander,  King,  son  of  Jupiter-Ammon.  In 
answer  to  which,  Olympias,  his  mother,  one  day  made  a  very  witty  remon- 
strance in  a  (ew  words,  by  desiring  him  not  to  quarrel  any  longer  with  Juno.* 

While  Alexander  prided  himself  in  these  chimeras,  and  tasted  the  great 
pleasure  his  vanity  made  him  conceive  from  this  pompous  title,  every  one 
derided  him  in  secret ;  and  some,  who  had  not  yet  put  on  the  yoke  of  abject 
flattery,  ventured  to  reproach  him  upon  that  account ;  but  they  paid  very  dear 
for  that  liberty,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  Not  satisfied  with  endeavouring  to 
pass  for  the  son  of  a  god,  and  of  being  persuaded,  in  case  this  were  possible, 
that  he  really  was  such,  he  himself  would  also  pass  for  a  god ;  till  at  last  Pro- 
vidence, having  acted  that  part  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  make  him  the  in- 
strument, brought  him  to  his  end,  and  thereby  levelled  him  with  the  rest  of 
mortals, 

Alexander,  upon  his  return  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  being  arrived 
at  the  Palus  Mareotis,  which  was  not  far  from  the  island  of  Pharos,  made  a 
visit  to  the  new  city,  part  of  which  was  now  built.  He  took  the  best  methods 
possible  to  people  it,  inviting  thither  all  sorts  of  persons,  to  whom  he  oflfered 
the  most  advantageous  conditions.  He  drew  to  it,  among  others,  a  considera- 
ble number  of  Jews,  by  allowing  them  very  great  privileges  ;  for  he  not  only 
left  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  laws,  but  put  them  on  the  same 
footing  in  every  respect  with  the  Macedonians,  whom  he  settled  there. t  From 
thence  he  went  to  Memphis,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 

Varro  observes,  that  at  the  time  this  king  built  Alexandria,  the  use  of  papy- 
rus, for  writing,  was  found  in  Egypt ;  but  this  I  shall  mention  elsewhere. 

During  Alexander's  stay  in  Memphis,  he  settled  the  afifajrs  of  Egypt,  suf- 
fering none  but  Macedonians  to  command  the  troops.  He  divided  the  country 
into  districts,  over  each  of  which  he  appointed  a  lieutenant,  who  received  or- 
ders from  himself  only  ;  not  thinking  it  safe  to  intrust  the  general  command  of 
all  the  troops  to  one  single  person,  in  so  large  and  populous  a  country.  With 
regard  to  the  civil  government,  he  invested  one  Doloaspes  with  the  whole 
power  of  it ;  for,  bemg  desirous  that  Egypt  should  still  be  governed  by  its  an- 
cient laws  and  customs,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  native  of  Egypt,  to  whom 
they  must  be  familiar,  was  fitter  for  that  office  than  any  foreigner  whatever. 

To  hasten  the  building  of  this  new  city,  he  appointed  Cleomenes  inspector 
over  it,  with  orders  for  him  to  levy  the  tribute  which  Arabia  was  to  pay.  But 
this  Cleomenes  was  a  very  wicked  wretch,  who  abused  his  authority,  and  op- 
pressed the  people  with  the  utmost  barbarity. J 

section  VIII. — ALEXANDER  RESOLVES  TO  GO  IN  PURSUIT  OF  DARIUS.      THK 
FAMOUS   BATTLE  OF  ARBELA. 

/l:xander  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  set  out  from  thence  about 
5]>riug-time,  to  march  into  the  East  against  Darius.     In  his  way  through  Pa- 

♦    Vi.rr^  'TV^uFAnL  CeU  1.  xiii.  r.  4.  T  Joseph,  contra  Appian. 
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lestine,  he  heard  news  which  gave  him  greai  uneasiness.  At  hh  going  into 
Eoypt,  he  had  appointed  Andromachus,  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  governor 
01  Syria  and  Palestine.  Andromachus  coming  to  Samaria  to  settle  some  affairs 
in  that  country,  the  Samaritans  mutinied,  and  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which 
he  was,  burned  him  alive.  It  is  very  probable,  that  this  was  occasioned  by 
the  rage  with  which  that  people  were  fired,  at  their  having  been  denied  the 
same  privileges  that  had  been  granted  the  Jews,  their  enemies.  Alexander 
was  highly  exasperated  against  them  for  this  cruel  action,  and  accordingly  he 
put  to  death  all  those  who  had  any  hand  in  it,  banished  the  rest  from  the  city 
ot"  Samaria,  supplying  their  room  with  a  colony  of  Macedonians,  and  divided 
the  rest  of  their  lands  among  the  Jews.* 

He  made  some  stay  in  Tyre,  to  settle  the  various  affairs  of  the  countries  he 
left  behind  him,  and  advanced  towards  new  conquests. 

He  had  scarcely  set  out,  when  a  eunuch  brought  word,  that  the  consort  of 
Darius  was  dead  in  child-bed.  Hearing  this,  he  returned,  and  went  into  the 
tent  of  Sysigambis,  whom  he  found  bathed  in  tears,  and  lying  on  the  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  the  young  princesses,  who  also  were  weeping ;  and  near  them 
the  son  of  Darius,  a  child,  who  was  the  more  worthy  of  compassion,  as  he  was 
less  sensible  to  evils  which  concerned  him  more  than  any  other.!  Alexander 
consoled  them  in  so  kind  and  tender  a  manner,  as  plainly  showed  that  he  him- 
self was  deeply  and  sincerely  afHicted.  He  caused  her  funeral  obsequies  to 
be  performed  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  magnificence.  One  of  the  eu- 
nuchs who  superintended  the  chamber,  and  who  had  been  taken  with  the  prin- 
cesses, fled  from  the  camp,  and  ran  to  Darius,  whom  he  informed  of  his  con- 
sort's death.  The  Persian  monarch  was  seized  with  the  most  violent  affliction 
upon  hearing  this  news  ;  particularly  as  he  supposed  she  would  not  be  allowed 
'he  funeral  ceremonies  due  to  her  exalted  rank.  But  the  eunuch  undeceived 
iiim  on  this  occasion,  by  telling  him  the  honours  which  Alexander  had  paid  his 
queen  after  her  death,  and  the  civilities  he  had  always  shown  her  in  her  life, 
time.  Darius,  upon  hearing  these  words,  was  fired  with  suspicions  of  so  hor 
rid  a  kind,  that  they  did  not  leave  him  a  moment's  quiet.J 

Taking  the  eunuch  aside,  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows  :  "  If  thou  dost  still 
acknowledge  Darius  for  thy  lord  and  sovereign,  tell  me,  by  the  respect  and 
veneration  thou  owest  to  that  great  splendour  of  Mithres,§  which  enlightens 
us,  and  to  this  hand  which  the  king  stretches  out  to  thee  ;  tell  me,  I  say,  whe- 
ther, in  bemoaning  the  death  of  Statira,  I  do  not  bewail  the  least  of  her  evils; 
and  whether,  as  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  young  monarch,  she  did  not  first 
lose  her  honour,  and  afterwards  her  life.''  The  eunuch,  throwing  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Darius,  besought  him  not  to  think  so  injuriously  of  Alexander's  vir- 
tue ;  nor  dishonour  his  wife  and  sister  after  her  death  ;  and  not  deprive  himself 
of  the  greatest  consolation  he  could  possibly  have  in  his  rrisfortunes,  viz.  to  be 
firmly  persuaded,  that  the  prince  who  haa  triumphed  over  him,  was  superior 
to  the  frailties  of  other  men  ;  that  he  ought  rather  to  admire  Alexander,  as  he 
had  given  the  Persian  ladies  much  stronger  proofs  of  his  virtue  and  continence, 
than  he  had  given  the  Persians  themselves  of  his  valour.  After  this  he  con- 
firmed all  he  had  before  said,  by  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations ; 
and  then  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  what  public  fame  had  related  con- 
cerning the  wisdom,  temperance,  and  magnanimity  of  Alexander. 

Darius  returning  into  the  hall  where  his  courtiers  were  assembled,  and  lifting 
up  his  hands  to  heaven,  broke  into  the  following  prayer:  "  Ye  gods,  who 
preside  over  the  birth  of  men,  and  who  dispose  of  kings  and  empires,  grant 
that,  after  having  raised  the  fortune  of  Persia  from  its  dejected  state,  1  may 
transmit  it  to  my  descendants  with  the  same  lustre  in  which  I  received  it  ;  in 
order  that,  after  having  triumphed  over  my  eoemies,  I  may  ackno^vledge  the 
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^avoure  which  Alexander  has  shown  in  my  calamity  to  persons  who,  of  all  others 
•no  most  dear  to  me  :  or,  in  case  the  time  ordained  by  the  fates  is  at  last  come* 
or  that  5t  must  necessarily  happen,  from  the  anger  of  the  gods,  or  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  that  the  empire  of  Persia  must  end  ;  erant,  great 
gods,  that  none  but  Alexander  may  ascend  the  throne  of  CynJ^  "  • 

,f"  the  mean  time,  Alexander  having  set  out  upon  his  march,  arrived  with  his 
whole  arnfV  at  Thapsacus,  where  he  passed  a  bridge  that  lay  across  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  continued  his  journey  towards  the  Tigris,  where  he  expected  to 
rome  up  with  the  enemy.  Darius  had  already  made  overtures  of  peace  to  him 
twice,  but  hnding  at  last  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  their  concluding  one  un- 
less he  resigned  the  whole  empire  to  him,  he  therefore  prepared  himself  again 
for  battle.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled  in  Babylon  an  army  half  as  numer. 
ous  again  as  that  of  Issus,  and  marched  it  towards  Nineveh  :  his  forces  covered 
all  the  plains  ot  Mesopotamia.  Advice  being  brought,  that  the  enemy  was  not 
tar  oti,  he  caused  Satropates,  colonel  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  at  the  head  of  - 
a  thousand  chosen  horse  ;  and  likewise  gave  six  thousand  to  Mazaeus,  governor 
ot  the  province  ;  all  of  whom  were  to  prevent  Alexander  from  crossing  the 
river,  and  to  lay  waste  the  countiy  through  which  that  monarch  was  to  pass  : 
but  he  arrived  too  late.  ' 

Of  all  the  rivers  of  the  east,  this  is  the  most  rapid  ;  and  not  only  a  great 
number  of  rivulets  mingle  in  its  waves,  but  those  also  drag  along  great  stones  • 
so  that  It  is  named  Tigris,  by  reason  of  its  prodigious  rapidity,  an  arrow  being 
50  called  m  the  Persian  tongue.  Alexander  sounded  those  parts  of  the  river 
which  were  fordable,  and  there  the  water,  at  the  entrance,  came  up  to  the  horses 
bellies,  and  in  the  middle  to  their  breasts.  Having  drawn  up  his  infantry  in  the 
tomi  ot  a  hab-nioon,  and  posted  his  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  they  advanced 
'u  •  u  ^"^"^^^t  o^  th^  ^^'^t^r  ^vith  no  great  difficulty,  carrying  their  arms  over 
their  heads.  The  king  walked  on  foot  .among  the  infantry,  and  was  the  first 
who  appeared  on  the  opposite  shore,  where  he  pointed  out  with  his  hand  the 
lord  to  tne  soldiers  ;  it  not  being  possible  for  him  to  make  them  hear  him.  But 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  kept  themselves  above  water,  because 
ot  the  slipperiness  of  the  stones,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream.  Such  sol- 
diers as  not  only  earned  their  arms,  but  their  clothes  also,  were  much  more 
tatigued  ;  for  these  being  unable  to  go  forward,  were  carried  into  whirlpools, 
unless  they  threw  away  their  burdens.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  number  of 
clotnes,  floating  up  and  down,  beat  away  the  burdens  of  several  ;  and  as  every 
man  endeavoured  to  catch  at  his  own  things,  they  annoyed  one  another  more 
than  the  nver  did.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  king  commanded  them,  with 
a  loud  voice,  to  save  nothing  but  their  arms  ;  and  assured  them,  that  he  himself 
would  compensate  their  other  losses;  for  not  one  of  them  would  listen  to  his 
admonitions  or  orders,  so  great  was  the  noise  and  tumult.  At  last,  they  all 
passed  over  that  part  of  the  ford  where  the  water  was  most  shallow,  and  the 
Htream  less  impetuous,  recovering,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  their  baggape. 
It  IS  certain,  that  this  army  might  easily  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  they 
been  opposed  by  a  general  who  dared  to  conquer  ;  that  is.  who  made  ever  so 
little  opposition  to  their  passage.  But  Mazajus,  who  might  easily  have  de- 
teated  thorn,  had  he  come  up  when  they  were  crossing  the  river  "in  disorder 
and  confusion,  r^id  not  arrive  till  they  were  forming  in  order  of  battle.  A  like 
good  fortune  had  always  attended  this  prince  hitherto,  both  when  he  passed  the 
Uranicus  m  sight  of  so  prodigious  a  multitude  of  horse  and  tbot,  who  waited 
his  coming  on  shore  ;  and  also  in  the  rocks  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found  the  passes 
and  straits  quite  open  and  defenceless,  where  a  small  number  of  troops  might 
bave  checked  his  progress.  This  circumstance  may  lessen  our  surprise  at  tha* 
excess  of  boldness,  which  was  his  peculiar  characteristic,  ana  which  perpetu- 
d  ly  prompted  him  to  attempt  blindly  the  greatest  dangers ;  since,  as  he  was 
always  fortunate,  he  never  once  had  room  to  suspect  himself  guilty  of  rashness.*  • 

iilht'^L-a.  rZT"^  'iua  ,n^x;.-ne  viffuit.  ratio  -ninui  polPs!  ;   quia  iwnc.unn,    in  discrin.cnVenit,  uoT^li;« 
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The  kin^  having  eMcnmped  two  days  near  the  river,  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  be  ready  lor  inarching  the  next  day  ;  but  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening. 
the  moon  first  lost  its  clearness,  and  appeared  afterwards  quite  darkened,  and. 
as  it  were,  tinctured  with  blood.  Now,  as  this  happened  just  before  a  great 
battle  was  to  be  fought,  the  doubtful  success  of  which  filled  the  army  with 
great  disquietude,  they  were  first  struck  with  a  religious  awe,  and  being  after 
wards  seized  with  fear,  they  cried  out,  "  that  heaven  displayed  the  marks  ol 
its  anger  ;  and  that  they  were  dragged,  against  the  will  of  it,  to  the  extiemiiies 
of  the  earth  ;  that  rivers  opposed  tneir  passage  ;  that  the  stars  refused  to  lend 
their  usual  light;  and  that  they  could  now  see  nothing  but  deserts  and  scli- 
tudes  ;  that,  merely  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  one  man,  so  many  thousands 
shed  their  blood  ;  and  that  ibr  a  man  who  contemned  his  own  country,  disowned 
his  father,  and  pretended  to  pass  for  a  god." 

These  murmurs  were  rising  to  an  open  insurrection,  when  Alexander,  whom 
nothing  ceuld  intimidate,  summoned  the  officers  of  the  army  into  his  tent,  and 
commanded  such  of  the  Egyptian  soothsayers  as  were  best  skilled  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  stars,  to  declare  what  they  thought  of  this  phenomenon.  These 
knew  very  well  the  natural  causes  of  eclipses  of  the  moon  ;  but,  without  enter- 
ing into  physical  inquiries,  they  contented  themselves  with  saying,  that  the 
sun  was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  moon  on  that  of  the  Pei  jians  ;  and 
that,  whenever  it  suffered  an  eclipse,  it  always  threatened  the  latter  with  some 
grievous  calamity,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  several  examples,  all  which 
they  gave  as  true  and  indisputable.  Superstition  has  a  surprising  ascendant 
over  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  However  headstrong  and  inconstant  they  may 
be,  yet  if  they  are  once  struck  with  a  vain  image  of  religion,  they  will  sooner 
obey  soothsayers  than  their  leaders.  The  answer  made  by  the  Egyptians, 
being  dispersed  among  the  soldiers,  revived  their  hopes  and  courage. 

The  king,  purposely  to  take  advantage  of  this  ardour,  began  his  march  after 
midnight.  On  his  right  hand  lay  the  Tigris,  and  on  his  left  the  mountains 
called  Gordyaei.  At  day  break  the  scouts,  whom  he  had  sent  to  reconnoiter 
the  enemy,  brought  word  that  Darius  was  marching  towards  him ;  upon  which 
he  immediately  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  set  himself  at  their 
head.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  found,  that  it  was  only  a  detachment  of  one 
thousand  horse  reconnoitering,  and  which  soon  retired  to  the  main  army.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  news  was  brought  to  the  king,  that  Darius  was  now  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  stadia  from  the  place  where  they  then  were. 

Not  long  before  this,  some  letters  had  been  intercepted,  by  which  Darius  soli- 
cited the  Grecian  soldiers  either  to  kill  or  betray  Alexander.  Nothing  can  reflect 
so  great  an  odium  on  the  memory  of  this  prince,  as  an  attempt  of  that  kind  ;  an 
attempt  so  abject  and  black,  and  more  than  once  repeated.  Alexander  was  in 
no  doubt  with  himself,  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  read  these  let- 
ters in  a  full  assembly,  relying  as  much  on  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  the 
Greeks,  as  on  that  of  the  Macedonians.  But  Parmenio  dissuaded  him  from 
it ,  declaring,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  even  to  awake  such  thoughts  in  the 
minds  of  soldiers  ;  that  one  only  was  sufficient  to  strike  the  blow;  and  tha 
avarice  was  capable  of  attempting  the  most  enormous  crimes.  The  king  fol- 
lowed this  prudent  counsel,  and  ordered  his  army  to  march  forward. 

Although  Darius  had  twice  sued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  imagined  hr  had  no- 
thing to  trust  to  but  his  arms  ;  yet,  being  overcome  by  the  advantageous  circum- 
stances which  had  been  told  him  concerning  Alexander's  tenderness  and  humility 
towards  his  family,  he  despatched  ten  of  his  chief  relations,  who  were  to  offei 
him  new  conditioiis  oi  peace,  more  advantageous  than  the  former  ;  and  to  thank 
him  for  the  kind  treatment  he  had  given  his  family.     Darius  had,  in  the  former 

f Proposals,  given  him  up  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  river  Halys  ;  but  now 
le  added  the  several  territories  situated  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, tkat  is,  all  he  already  possessed.  Alexander  made  the  following  an- 
swer :  '  Tell  your  sovereign,  that  thanks,  between  persons  who  make  war 
agains/  each  other,  are  superfluous  ;  and  that,  in  case  I  have  behaved  with 
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clemency  towards  his  family,  it  was  for  my  own  sake,  and  not  for  his,  m  con- 
sequence of  my  own  inclination,  and  not  to  please  him.  To  insult  the  unhappy, 
is  a  thing  to  me  unknown.  I  do  not  attack  either  prisoners  or  women,  and  turn 
my  rage  against  such  only  as  are  armed  for  the  fight.  Did  Darius  sue  for  peace 
in  a  sincere  view,  I  then  would  debate  on  what  is  to  be  done  ;  but  since  he  still 
continues,  by  letters  and  by  money,  to  spirit  up  my  soldiers  to  betray  me,  and 
my  friends  to  murder  me,  I  therefore  am  determined  to  pursue  him  with  the 
utmost  vigour ;  and  that  not  as  an  enemy,  but  a  prisoner  and  an  assassin.  It 
indeedjjecomes  him,  to  offer  to  yield  up  to  me  wbat  I  am  already  possessed 
of!  Would  he  be  satisfied  with  ranking  himself  as  second  to  me,  without  pre- 
tending to  be  my  equal,  I  might  possibly  then  hear  him.  Tell  him,  that  the 
world  will  not  permit  two  suns,  nor  two  sovereigns.  Let  him  therefore  choose, 
either  to  surrender  to-day,  or  fight  me  to-morrow,  and  not  flatter  himself  with 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  better  success  than  he  has  hitherto  had."  The  proposals 
of  Darius  were  certainly  not  reasonable  ;  but  is  Alexander's  answer  any  more 
so  ?  In  the  former,  we  behold  a  prince  who  is  not  yet  sensible  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, or,  at  least,  who  cannot  prevail  with  himself  to  own  it ;  and  in  the  latter, 
we  see  a  monarch  quite  intoxicated  with  his  good  fortune,  and  carrying  his 
pride  to  such  an  excess  of  folly,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  ;  "  the  world  will 
not  permit  two  suns,  nor  two  sovereigns."  If  this  be  greatness,  and  not  pride, 
I  do  not  know  what  can  ever  deserve  the  latter  name.  The  ambassadors  hav- 
ing obtained  leave  to  depart,  returned  back,  and  told  Darius,  that  he  must  now 
prepare  for  battle.  The  latter  pitched  his  camp  near  a  village  called  Gauga- 
mela,  and  the  river  Bumela,  in  a  plain  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Arbela. 
He  had  before  levelled  the  spot  which  he  pitched  upon  for  the  field  of  battle, 
in  order  that  his  chariots  and  cavalry  might  have  full  room  to  move  in  ;  recol- 
lecting, that  his  fighting  in  the  straits  of  Cilicia  had  lost  him  the  battle  fought 
there.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  prepared  crows-feet*  to  annoy  the  enemy's 
horse. 

Alexander,  upon  hearing  this  news,  continued  four  days  in  the  place  he  thpn 
vyas,  to  rest  his  army,  and  surrounded  his  camp  with  trenches  and  palisades ; 
for  he  was  determined  to  leave  all  his  baggage,  and  the  useless  soldiers  in  it, 
and  march  the  remainder  against  the  enemy,  with  no  other  equipage  than  the 
arms  they  carried.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  about  nine  in  the  evening,  in  order 
to  fight  Darius  at  daybreak  ;  who,  upon  this  advice,  had  drawn  up  his  army  in 
order  of  battle.  Alexander  also  marched  in  battle  array  ;  for  both  armies  were 
within  two  or  three  leagues  of  each  other.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  could  discover  the  enemy's  whole  army,  he  halted  ;  and,  having 
assembled  his  general  officers,  as  well  Macedonians  as  foreigners,  he  debated 
whether  they  sliould  engage  immediately,  or  pilch  their  camp  in  that  place. 
The  latter  opinion  being  followed,  because  it  was  judged  proper  for  them  to 
view  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy  was  drawn  up,  the 
army  encamped  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had  marched ;  during  which  Alex- 
ander, at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  lightly  armed,  and  his  royal  regiments, 
marched  round  the  plain  in  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought. 

On  his  return,  he  assembled  his  general  officers  a  second  time,  and  told  theiii, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  his  making  a  speech,  because  their  courage  and 
great  actions  were  alone  sufficient  to  excite  them  to  glory  :  that  he  desired 
them  only  to  represent  to  the  soldiers,  that  they  were  not  to  fight,  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  Phoenicia  or  Egypt,  but  for  all  Asia,  which  would  be  possessed  by 
him  who  should  conquer  ;  and  that,  after  having  gone  through  SvT  many  pro- 
vinces, and  left  behind  them  so  great  a  number  of^ rivers  and  mouutains,  they 
could  secure  their  retreat  no  otherwise  than  by  gaining  a  complete  victory.  Af 
ter  this  speech,  he  ordered  them  to  take  some  repose. 

It  is  said  that  Pannenio  advised  him  to  attack  i\ie  enemy  in  the  nij^ht-time. 
alleging  that  they  Tiight  easily  be  defeated,  if  fallen  upon  by  surprise,  una 

*  Crows^  teet  arc  instrunxTils  coni;  osc  i  ol'  iu.u  s  ikes  *>,•» .  i«l  <  f  lli^-se  ine  laid  ii;  Ihc-  ikl  la  lln  .,i,:.» 
iir)n.:h  the  earalrar  is  lo  march,  i;i  oidirr  Uiat  t!i<.\  n-.:.;   n  n  in...-  li.i    l,..r5ts'  U  i:i. 
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in  the  dark  ;  but  the  king:  answered,  so  loud  that  all  present  might  hear  him 
that  it  (lid  not  become  Alexander  to  steal  a  victory,  and  therefore  he  was  re 
solved  to  ti^ht  and  conquer  in  broad  daylight.  This  was  a  haughty,  but.  ai 
the  same  time,  a  prudent  answer  ;  for  it  was  running  great  hazard,  to  fall  upon 
so  numerous  an  army  in  the  night-time,  and  in  an  unknown  country.  Darius 
fearing  he  should  be  attacked  unawares,  because  he  had  not  intrenched  him- 
self, obliged  his  soldiers  to  continue  the  whole  night  under  arms,  which  proved 
of  the  highest  prejudice  to  him  in  the  engagement. 

Alexander,  who,  in  the  crisis  of  affairs,  used  always  to  consult  soothsayers, 
observing  very  exactly  whatever  they  enjoined,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  the  gods,  finding  himself  upon  the  point  of  fighting  a  battle,  the  success  of 
which  was  to  give  empire  to  the  conqueror,  sent  for  Aristander,  in  whom  he 
reposed  the  greatest  confidence.  He  then  shut  himself  up  with  the  soothsayer, 
to  make  some  secret  sacrifices  ;  and  afterwards  offered  up  victims  to  Fear,* 
which  he  doubtless  did  to  prevent  his  army  from  being  seized  with  dread  at 
the  sight  of  the  formidable  army  of  Darius.  The  soothsayer,  dressed  in  his 
vestments,  holding  vervain,  with  his  head  veiled,  first  repeated  the  prayers 
which  the  king  was  to  address  to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva,  and  to  Victory.  The 
whole  being  ended,  Alexander  went  to  bed,  to  repose  hinfself  the  remaining 
part  of  the  night.  As  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  not  without  some  emotion,  the 
consequence  of  the  battle  which  was  upon  the  point  of  being  fought,  he  could 
not  sleep  immediately.  But  his  body  being  oppressed,  in  a  manner,  by  the 
anxiety  of  his  mind,  he  afterwards  slept  soundly  the  whole  night,  contrary'  to 
his  usual  custom,  so  that  when  his  generals  were  assembled,  at  daybreak,'be 
fore  his  tent,  to  receive  his  orders,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  he  was 
not  awake  ;  upon  which  they  themselves  commanded  the  soldiers  to  take  some 
refrashment.  Parmenio  having  at  last  awakened  him,  and  seeming  surprised  to 
find  him  in  so  calm  and  sweet  a  sleep,  just  as  he  was  going  to  fight  a  battle,  in 
which  his  whole  fortune  lay  at  stake  :  "  How  could  it  be  possible,"  said  Alex- 
ander, "  ibr  us  not  to  be  calm,  since  the  enemy  is  coming  to  deliver  himself 
into  our  hands  ?"  Immediately  he  took  up  his  arms,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  up  and  down  the  ranks,  exhorting  the  troops  to  behave  gallantly,  and,  it 
possible,  to  surpass  their  ancient  fame,  and  the  glory  they  had  hitherto  acquired. 
Soldiers,  on  the  day  of  battle,  imagine  they  see  the  fate  of  the  engagement 
painted  in  the  face  of  their  general.  As  for  Alexander,  he  had  never  appeared 
so  calm,  so  gay,  nor  so  resolute.  The  serenity  and  security  which  they  ob- 
served in  him,  were  in  a  manner,  so  many  assurances  of  the  victory. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two  armies  with  respect  to  num 
bers,  but  much  more  so  with  regard  to  courage.  That  of  Darius  consisted  of 
at  least  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  forty  thousand  horse,!  and  the  other  of 
no  more  than  forty  thousand  foot,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand  horse :  but  the 
latter  was  all  fire  and  strength  ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  it  was  a 
prodigious  assemblage  of  men,  not  of  soldiers  ;  an  empty  phantom  rather  than 
a  real  army.J; 

Both  sides  were  disposed  in  very  nearly  the  same  array.  The  forces  were 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  ana  the  infantry  in  the 
centre  ;  the  one  and  the  other  being  under  the  particular  conduct  of  the  chiefs 
of  each  of  the  different  nations  that  composed  them ;  and  commanded,  in  ge- 
neral, by  the  principal  crown-officers.  The  front  of  the  battle,  under  Darius, 
was  covered  with  two  hundred  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  and  with  fifteen 
elephants  ;  that  king  taking  his  post  in  the  centre  of  the  first  line.  Besides 
the  guards,  which  were  the  flower  of  his  forces,  he  also  had  fortified  himself 
with  the  Grecian  infantry,  whom  he  had  drawn  up  near  his  person  ;  believing 
this  body  only  capable  of  opposing  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  As  his  army 
spread  over  a  much  greater  space  of  ground  than  that  of  the  enemy,  he  in- 

*  We  mugtread  in  Plutarch,  'M5.-,  instead  of  ^oiZ-M. 

f  According^  to  lereral  historiani,  it  amounted  to  upntirdsof  a  million  of  mea 

t  Nomina  vsriujquam  aiuilia. — ^.  Curt 
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icnded  to  surround  and  to  charge  them  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  in  front 
and  flank. 

But  Alexander  had  guarded  against  this,  by  giving  orders  to  the  commanders 
of  the  second  line,  that  in  case  they  should  be  charged  behind,  to  face  about 
to  that  side  ;  or  else  to  draw  up  their  troops  in  form  of  a  gibbet,  and  cover 
the  wings,  in  case  the  enemy  should  charge  them  in  flank.  He  had  posted,  in 
the  front  of  his  first  line,  the  greatest  part  of  his  bowmen,  slingers,  and  those 
armed  with  javelins,  in  order  that  these  might  make  head  against  the  chariots 
armed  with  scythes  ;  and  frighten  the  horses,  by  discharging  at  them  a  shower 
of  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones.  Those  who  led  on  the  wings,  were  ordered  tD 
extend  them  as  wide  as  possible  ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  weaken  the 
main  body.  As  for  the  baggage  and  the  captives,  among  whom  were  the  mo- 
ther and  children  of  Darius,  they  were  left  in  the  camp  under  a  small  guard. 
Parmenio  commanded,  as  he  had  always  done,  the  left  wing,  and  Alexander 
the  right. 

When  the  two  armies  came  in  view,  Alexander,  who  had  been  shown  the 
several  places  where  the  crows-feet  were  hid,  extended  more  and  more  towards 
the  right  to  avoid  them  ;  and  the  Persians  advanced  forward  in  proportion. 
Darius  being  afraid  lest  the  Macedonians  should  draw  him  from  the  spot  of 
ground  he  had  levelled,  and  carry  him  into  another  that  was  rough  and  uneven, 
commanded  the  cavalry  in  his  left  wing,  which  spread  much  farther  than  that 
of  the  enemy's  right,  to  march  right  forward,  and  wheel  about  upon  the  Mace- 
donians in  flank,  to  prevent  them  from  extending  their  troops  farther.  Alex- 
ander then  despatched  against  them  the  body  of  horse  in  his  service  commanded 
by  Menidas  ;  but,  as  the&e  were  not  able  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  be- 
cause of  their  prodigious  numbers,  he  reinforced  them  with  the  Peeonians,  whom 
Aretas  commanded,  and  with  the  foreign  cavalry.*  Besides  the  advantage  of 
numbers,  they  had  that  also  of  their  coats  of  mail,  which  secured  themselves 
and  their  horses  mucli  more.  Alexander's  cavalry  was  prodigiously  annoyed. 
They,  however,  marched  to  the  charge  with  great  bravery,  and  at  last  put  the 
enemy  to  flight. 

Upon  this,  the  Persians  opposed  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx,  in  ocder  to  break  it,  but  with  little  success.  The  noise  which 
the  soldiers,  who  were  lightly  armed,  made  by  striking  their  swords  against 
their  bucklers,  and  the  arrows  which  flew  on  all  sides,  frightened  the  horses, 
and  made  a  great  number  of  them  turn  back  upon  their  own  troops.  Others, 
laying  hold  of  the  horses'  bridles,  pulled  the  riders  down,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces.  Part  of  the  chariots  drove  between  the  battalions,  which  opened  to 
make  way  for  them,  as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do,  by  which  means  they  did 
little  or  no  execution. 

Alexander,  seeing  Darius  set  his  whole  army  in  motion  in  order  to  charge 
him,  employed  a  strata^gem  to  encourage  his  soldiers.  When  the  battle  was 
at  the  hottest,  and  the  Macedonians  were  in  the  greatest  danger,  Aristander,  the 
soothsayer,  clothed  in  his  white  robes,  holding  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  hand, 
advanced  among  the  combatants  as  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  king,  and, 
crying  that  he  saw  an  eagle  hovering  over  Alexander's  head,  a  sure  omen  of 
victory,  he  showed,  with  his  finger,  the  pretended  bird  to  the  soldiers  ;  who, 
relying  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  soothsayer,  fancied  they  also  saw  it ;  and 
thereupon  renewed  the  attack  with  greater  cheerfulness  and  ardour  than  ever. 
Then  the  king  perceiving  that  Aretas,  after  having  charged  the  cavalry,  and 
thrown  them  into  disorder,  upon  their  advancing  to  surround  his  right  wing, 
had  begun  to  break  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  main  body  of  the  barbarian  army, 
marched  after  Aretas,  with  the  flower  of  his  troops,  when  he  quite  broke  the 
enemy's  left  wing,  which  had  already  begun  to  give  way  ;  and  without  pur- 
suing the  forces  which  he  had  thrown  into  disorder,  he  wheeled  to  the  left,  in 
order  to  M\  upon  the  body  in  which  Darius  had  posted  himself.  The  presence 
of  the  two  kings  inspired  both  sides  with  new  vigour.     Darius  was  mounted 

*  Some  relate,  that  the  barbarians  ga""  wav  at  first,  but  soon  returned  to  the  charge. 
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on  a  chariot,  and  Alexander  on  horseback  ;  both  surrounded  with  iheiv  braveii 
officers  and  soldiers,  whose  only  endeavour  was  to  save  the  lives  of  their  respec- 
tive princes,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own.  The  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody. 
Alexander  having  wounded  Darius'  equerry  with  a  javelin,  the  Persians,  as 
well  as  the  Macedonians,  imagined  that  the  king  was  killed ;  upon  which  the 
former  breaking  aloud  into  the  most  dismal  sounds,  the  whole  army  were  seized 
with  the  greatest  consternation.  The  relations  of  Darius,  who  were  at  his  left 
hand,  fled  away  with  the  guards,  and  so  abandoned  the  chariot ;  but  those  who 
were  at  his  right,  took  him  into  the  centre  of  their  body.  Historians  relate,  thai 
this  prince,  having  drawn  his  scimitar,  reflected  whether  he  ought  not  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  himself,  rather  than  fly  in  an  ignominious  manner ;  but  per 
ceiving  from  his  chariot  that  his  soldiers  still  fought,  he  was  ashamed  to  tbrsake 
them  ;  and,  as  he  was  divided  between  hope  and  despair,  the  Persians  retired 
insensibly,  and  thinned  their  ranks  ;  when  it  could  no  longer  be  called  a  battle, 
but  a  slaughter.  At  length  Darius,  turning  about  his  chariot,  fled  with  the  rest ; 
and  the  conqueror  was  now  wholly  employed  in  pursuing  him. 

While  all  this  was  doing  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians,  where  the 
victory  was  not  doubtful,  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Parmenio,  was  in  great 
danger.  A  detachment  of  the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Parthian  horse,  which  were 
the  best  in  all  the  Persian  army,  having  broken  through  the  infantry  on  the  left, 
advanced  to  the  very  baggage.  The  moment  the  captives  saw  them  arrive  in 
the  camp,  they  armed  themselves  with  every  thing  that  came  first  to  hand,  and. 
reinforcing  their  cavalry,  rushed  upon  the  Macedonians,  who  were  now  chained 
both  before  and  behind.  They,  at  the  same  time,  told  Sysigambis  that  Darius 
had  won  the  battle,  for  this  the}^  believed ;  that  the  whole  baggage  was  plun- 
dered, and  that  she  was  now  going  to  recover  he^  liberty.  But  this  princess, 
who  was  a  woman  of  great  wfsdom,  though  this  news  aff'ected  her  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  could  not  easily  give  credit  to  it ;  and  being  unwilling  to  exaspe- 
rate, by  too  hasty  w  joy,  a  conqueror  who  had  treated  her  with  so  much  hu- 
manity, she  did  not  discover  the  least  emotion  ;  did  not  once  change  counte- 
nance, nor  utter  a  single  word  ;  but  in  her  usual  posture,  calmly  waited  till 
the  event  should  denounce  her  fate. 

Parmenio,  upon  the  first  report  of  this  attack,  had  despatched  a  messenger 
to  Alexander,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  danger  to  which  the  camp  was  exposed, 
and  to  receive  his  orders.  "  Above  all  things,"  said  the  prince,  "  let  him  not 
weaken  his  main  body ;  let  him  not  mind  the  baggage,  but  apply  himself 
wholly  to  the  engagement ;  for  victory  will  not  only  restore  us  our  own  pos- 
sessions, but  also  give  those  of  the  enemy  into  our  hands."  The  general  offi- 
cers, who  commanded  the  infantry  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  second  line 
seeing  the  enemy  about  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  camp  and  baggage, 
made  a  half- wheel  to  the  right,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  which  had  been 
given,  and  fell  upon  the  Persians  behind,  many  of  whom  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  rest  obliged  to.  retire  ;  but  as  these  were  horse,  the  Macedonian  foot 
could  not  follow  them. 

Soon  after,  Parmenio  himself  was  exposed  to  much  greater  peril.  Mazaeus, 
having  rushed  upon  him  with  all  his  cavalry,  charged  the  Macedonians  in  flank, 
and  began  to  surround  them.  Immediately  Pairmenio  sent  Alexander  advice 
of  the  danger  he  was  in  ;  declaring,  that  in  case  he  were  not  immediately  suc- 
coured, it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  soldiers  together.  The 
prince  was  actually  pursuing  Darius,  and,  fancying  he  was  almost  come  uf 
with  him,  rode  with  the  utmost  speed.  He  flattered  himself,  that  he  should 
absolutely  put  an  end  to  the  war,  in  case  he  could  but  seize  his  person.  But 
upon  this  news,  he  turned  about,  in  order  to  succour  his  left  wing  ;  shuddering 
with  rage,  to  see  his  prey  and  victory  torn  in  this  manner  from  nim,  and  com- 
plaining against  fortune,  tor  having  favoured  Darius  more  in  his  flight,  than 
himself  in  the  pursuit  of  that  monarch. 

Alexander,  in  his  march,  met  the  enemy's  horse  who  had  plundered  the  bag 
gage  ;  all  which  were  returning  in  S'jooA  order  and  retiring  back,  not  as  sol 
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liers  who  had  been  defeated,  hut  almo.-t  as  if  they  had  gained  the  victory. 
And  now  the  battle  becnnic  inore  obstinme  than  before  ;  for  the  barbarians 
marching  in  close  columns,  not  in  order  of  battle,  but  that  of  a  march,  it  w^as 
very  difficult  to  break  throug:h  them  ;  and  they  did  not  amuse  themselves  with 
throwing  javelins,  nor  with  wheeling  about,  according  to  their  usual  custom  ; 
but  man  engaging  against  man,  each  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  unhorse 
his  enemy !  Alexander  lost  sixty  of  his  guards  in  this  attack.  Hephaestion, 
C(Enus,  and  Jflenidas,  were  wounded  in  it ;  he,  however,  triumphed  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  all  the  barbarians  were  cut  to  pieces,  except  such  as  forced  their 
way  through  his  squadrons. 

During  this,  news  had  been  brought  Mazseus  that  Darius  was  defeated :  upon 
which,  being  greatly  alarmed  and  dejected  by  the  ill  success  of  that  monarch, 
though  the  advantage  was  entirely  on  his  side,  he  ceased  to  charge  the  enemy, 
who  were  now  in  disorder,  as  vigorously  as  before.  Parmenio  could  not  con 
ceive  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  battle,  which  before  was  carried  on  so 
warmly,  should  slacken  on  a  sudden  :  however,  like  an  able  commander,  who 
seizes  every  advantage,  and  who  employs  his  utmost  endeavours  to  inspire  his 
soldiers  with  fresh  vigour,  he  observed  to  them,  thai  the  terror  which  spread 
throughout  the  whole  army,  was  the  forerunner  of  their  defeat ;  and  fired  them 
with  the  notion  how  glorious  it  w^ould  be  for  them  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
victory.  Upon  his  exhortations,  they  recovered  their  former  hopes  and  brave- 
ry ;  when,  transformed  into  other  men,  they  gave  their  horses  the  rein,  and 
charged  the  enemy  with  so  much  fury  as  threvythem  into  the  greatest  disorder. 
and  obliged  them  to  fly.  Alexander  came  up  that  instant ;  and,  overjoyed  to 
find  the  scale  turned  in  his  favour,  and  the  enemy  entirely  defeated,  he  renewed, 
in  concert  with  Parmenio»  the  pursuit  of  Darius.  He  rode  as  far  as  Arbela, 
where  he  fancied  he  should  come  up  with  that  monarch  and  all  his  baggage  ; 
but  Darius  had  only  just  passed  by  it,  and  left  his  treasure  a  prey  to  the  enemy, 
with  his  bow  and  shield. 

Such  was  the  event  of  this  famous  battle,  which  gave  empire  to  the  con- 
queror. According  to  Arrian,  the  Persians  lost  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
besides  those  who  were  taken  prisoners  ;  which,  at  least,  is  a  proof  that  the 
loss  was  very  great  on  their  side.  That  of  Alexander  was  very  inconsiderable, 
he  not  losing,  according  to  the  last  mentioned  author,  tw^elve  hundred  men, 
most  of  whom  were  cavalry.  This  engagement  was  fought  in  the  month  of 
October,*  about  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Issus  was  fought. t  As  Gauga- 
mela,  in  Assyria,  the  spot  where  the  two  armies  engaged,  was  a  small  place 
of  very  little  note,  this  was  called  the  battle  of  Arbela,  that  city  being  nearest 
to  the  field  of  battle. 

SECTION  IX. ALEXANDER  TAKES  ARBELA,  BABYLON,  SUSA,  PERSEPOLIS,  AND 

FINDS  IMMENSE  RICHES  IN  THOSE  CITIES. 

4lexander's  first  care,  after  obtaining  the  victory,  was  to  offer  magnificent 
sacrinces  to  the  gods,  by  way  of  thanksgiving.  He  afterwards  rewarded  such 
as  had  signalized  themselves  remarkably  in  battle  ;  bestowed  riches  uDon  them 
with  a  very  liberal  hand,  and  gave  to  each  of  them,  houses,  employments,  and 
governments.  But,  being  desirous  of  expressing  more  particularly  his  gratitude 
to  the  Greeks,  lor  having  appointed  him  generalissimo  against  the  Persians,  he 
gave  orders  for  abolishing  the  several  tyrannical  institutions  that  had  started  up 
in  Greece  ;  that  the  cities  should  be  restored  to  their  liberties,  and  all  their  rights 
and  privileges.  He  wrote  particularly  tOjthe  Plataeans,  declaring  that  it  w^as  his 
desire  their  city  should  be  rebuilt,  to  reward  the  zeal  and  bravery  by  which 
iheir  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves,  m  defending  the  common  liberties 
of  Greece.l     He  also  sent  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  people  of  Crotona  in  Italy, 

*  T!io  mon'.h  called  by  the  Greeks,  Boedromion,  answers  partly  to  our  month  of  October. 
t   A.  M.  af.74.     Ant   J.  C.  330. 
X  Dioa.  1   svii   p.  533—5-10.     Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  127—133.     Plut.in  Alex.  p.  685—688.     Quint.  Curt.  I  » 
t    »— 7.     Ji.stiii.  i    ix.  c.  11. 


lo  honour,  thoug-h  so  many  years  after,  the  good  wiJl  and  courage  of  Mi.iyliils 
the  champion,  a  native  of  their  country,  who,  while  war  was  carrying  on  be 
tween  the  Medes,  and  when  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  that  were  settled  in  Italy 
had  abandoned  the  true  Grecians,  imagining  they  were  entirely  undone,  had 
fitted  out  a  galley  at  his  own  expense,  and  sailed  to  Salamin,  to  participate  in 
the  danger  to  which  his  countrymen  were  at  that  time  exposed.  So  great  a 
friend  and  encourager,  says  Plutarch,  was  Alexander,  of  every  kind  of  virtue  ; 
considering  himself,  says  the  same  author,  obliged  in  a  manner  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  all  great  actions ;  to  give  immortality  to  merit,  and  propose 
them  to  posterity  as  so  many  models  for  their  imitation.* 

Darius,  after  his  defeat,  having  but  very  few  attendants,  had  rode  towards 
the  river  Lycus.  After  crossing  it,  several  advised  him  to  break  down  the 
bridges,  because  the  enemy  pursued  him.  But  he  made  this  generous  answer, 
"  That  life  was  not  so  dear  to  him,  as  to  make  him  desire  to  preserve  it  by  the 
destruction  of  so  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  and  faithful  allies,  who  by  that 
means  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  that  they  had  as 
much  right  to  pass  over  this  bridge  as  their  sovereign,  and  consequently  that  it 
ought  to  be  as  open  to  them."t  After  riding  a  great  many  leagues  full  speed, 
he  arrived  at  midnight  at  Arbela.  From  thence  he  fled  towards  Media,  over 
the"  Anne ni an  mountains,  followed  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and  a  few 
of  his  guards.  The  reason  of  his  going  that  way  was,  his  supposing  that  Alex-- 
ander  would  proceed  towards  Babylon  and  Susa,  there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  victory ;  besides,  a  numerous  army  could  not  pursue  him  by  this  road  ; 
whereas,  in  the  other,  horses  and  chariots  might  advance  with  great  ease  ;  not 
to  mention  that  the  soil  was  very  fruitful. 

A  few  days  after,  Arbela  surrendered  to  Alexander,  who  found  in  it  a  great 
quantity  of  furniture  belonging  to  the  crown,  rich  clothes,  and  other  precious 
moveables,  with  four  thousand  talents,  and  all  the  riches  of  the  army,  which 
Darius  had  left  there  at  his  setting  out  against  Alexander,  as  was  before  ob- 
served. But  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  that  place,  because  of  the  diseases 
that  spread  in  his  camp,  occasioned  b}--  the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies  which 
covered  all  the  field  of  battle.  This  prince  advanced,  therefore,  over  the  plains 
towards  Babylon,  and,  after  four  days  march,  arrived  at  Memnis,  where,  in  a 
cave,  is  seen  the  celebrated  fountain  which  throws  out  so  great  a  quantity  of 
bitumen,  that,  we  are  told,  it  was  used  as  cement  in  building  the  walls  of 
Babylon. 

But  what  Alexander  admired  most,  was  a  great  gulf,  whence  streamed  per- 
petually rivulets  of  fire,  as  from  an  inexhaustible  spring  ;  and  a  flood  of  naph- 
tha, which  overflowing,  fronj  the  prodigious  quantities  of  it,  formed  a  great  lake 
pretty  near  the  gulf.  This  naphtha  is  exactly  like  bitumen,  having  one  addi- 
tional quality,  viz.  its  catching  fire  so  very  suddenly,  that,  before  it  touches  a 
flame,  it  kindles  merely  from  the  light  that  surrounds  the  flame,  and  sets  the 
air  between  both  on  fire.  The  barbarians  being  desirous  of  showing  the  king 
the  strength  andsubtilty  of  this  combustible  substance,  scattered  several  drops 
of  it,  after  his  arrival  in  Babylon,  through  the  street  which  led  to  the  house  he 
had  chosen  for  his  residence.  After  this,  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  street, 
they  brought  torches  near  the  places  where  those  drops  were  placed,  for  it  was 
night ;  and  the  drops  which  were  nighest  the  torches  taking  fire  on  a  sudden, 
the  flame  ran  in  an  instant  to  the  other  end  ;  by  which  means  the  whole  street 
seemed  in  one  general  conflagration. 

When  Alexander  came  near  Babylon,  Mazaeus,  who  had  retired  thither  after 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  surrendered  himself,  with  his  children,  who  were  grown 
up,  and  gave  the  city  into  his  hands.  The  king'  was  hignly  pleased  with  his 
arrival ;  for  he  would  have  met  with  great  dimcultie*,  m  oesiegmg  a  city  of 
such  importance  and  so  well  provided  with  every  thing.     Besides  nis  being  a 

*  Herodotus  relates  this  history  in  very  few  words,  1.  yiii.  c.  47. 
t  Non  Ita  sc  snliiti  iux  velle  consiilliim,  ut  tot  millia  sociorum  hosti  objiciat;  debere  et  aliis  fugfe  viav 
patere.  qiir>^  patut  nt  sii:\  — Juslia. 
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person  of  great  quality,  and  very  brave,  he  had  also  acquired  great  honoui 
m  the  last  battle  ;  and  others  might  have  been  prompted,  from  the  exam- 
ple he  set  them,  to  imitate  him.  Alexander  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
whole  army,  as  if  he  had  been, marching  to  a  battle.  The  walls  of  Babylon 
were  lined  with  people,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  were 
gone  out  before,  from  the  impatient  desire  they  had  to  see  their  new  sovereign,, 
whose  renown  had  far  outstripped  his  march.  Bagophanes,  governor  of  the 
fortress,  and  guardian  of  the  treasure,  unwilling  to  discover  less  zeal  than  Ma- 
ZcTus,  strewed  the  streets  with  flowers,  and  raised  on  both  sides  of  the  way 
ciiver  altars,  which  smoked  not  only  with  frankincense,  but  the  most  fragrant 
perfumes  of  every  kind.  Last  of  all,  came  the  presents  which  were  to  be  made 
t!ie  king,  viz.  herds  of  cattle,  and  a  great  number  of  horses  ;  as  also  lions  and 
panthers, 'which  were  carried  in  cages.  After  these  walked  the  magi,  singing 
hymns  after  the  manner  of  their  country  ;  then  the  Chaldeans,  accompanied 
by  the  Babylonian  soothsayers  and  musicians.  It  was  customary  for  the  latter 
to  sin^  the  praises  of  their  king,  accompanied  with  their  instruments  ;  and  for 
the  Chaldeans  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  Babylonian  cavalry,  which,  both 
men  and  horses,  were  so  sumptuously  .decorated,  that  imagination  can  scarcely 
leach  their  magnificence.  The  king  .caused  the  people  to  walk  after  his  in- 
fantry, and  himself,  surrounded  with  his  guards,  and  sealed  on  a  chariot,  entered 
the  city  ;  and  from  thence  rode  to  the  palace,  as  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  The 
next  day  he  took  a  view  of  all  the  money  and  moveables  of  Darius.  Of  the 
moneys  he  found  in  Babylon,  he  gave,  by  way  of  extraordinary  recompense, 
to  each  Macedonian  horseman,  six  minae  ;  to  each  mercenary  horseman,  two 
mmse  ;  to  every  Macedonian  foot  soldier,  two  minae  ;  and  to  every  one  of  the 
rest,  two  months  of  their  ordinary  pay.  He  gave  orders,  pursuant  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  magi,  with  w^hom  he  had  several  conferences,  for  the  rebuilding 
the  temples  which  Xerxes  had  demolished  ;  and,  among  others,  that  of  Belus, 
who  was  in  greater  veneration  at  Babylon  than  any  other  deity.  He  gave  the 
government  of  the  province  to  Maza^us,  and  the  command  of  the  forces  he  left 
there  to  Apollodorus  of  Amphipolis. 

Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  war,  still  preserved  a 
love  for  the  sciences.  He  used  often  to  converse  with  the  Chaldeans,  who 
had  always  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  astronomy  from  its  origin,  and 
gained  great  fame  by  their  knowledge  in  it.  They  presented  him  with  astro- 
nomical observations  taken  by  their  predecessors  during  the  space  of  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  three  years,  which  consequently  went  as  far  back  as  the 
age  of  Nimrod.  These  were  sent  by  Callisthenes,  who  accompanied  Alexan- 
der, to  Aristotle.* 

The  king -resided  longer  in  Babylon,  than  he  had  done  in  any  other  city, 
which  was  of  great  prejudice  to  the  discipline  of  his  forces.  The  people,  even 
from  a  religious  motive,  abandoned  themselves  to  pleasures,  to  voluptuousness, 
and  the  most  infamous  excesses  :  nor  did  ladies,  though  of  the  highest  quality, 
observe  any  decorum,  or  show  the  least  reserve  in  their  immoral  actions,  but 
gloried  therein,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  conceal  them,  or  blushing  at  their 
enormity.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  army  of  soldiers,  which  had  tri- 
umphed over  Asia,  after  having  thus  enervated  themselves,  and  rioted,  as  it 
were,  in  the  sloth  and  luxury  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  for  thirty-four  days  to- 
pether,  would  have  been  scarcely  able  to  complete  their  exploits,  had  they 
Been  opposed  by  an  enemy.  But  as  they  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time 
these  irregularities  were  not  so  visible  ;  for  Amyntas  brought  six  thousand  foot, 
and  five  hundred  Macedonian  horse,  which  were  sent  by  Antipater ;  and  six 
hundred  Thracian  horses,  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  foot  of  the  same 
nation  ;  besides  four  thousand  mercenaries  from  Peloponnesus,  with  nearly 
four  hundred  horses. 

*  Porfhj*.  apod  Simplic.  in  Lib.  ii.  de  Cnelo. 
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The  above-mentioned  Amyntas  had  also  brought  the  king  fifty  Al acedontdf. 
youths,  sons  to  noblemen  of  the  highest  quality  in  the  countiy,  to  serve  as  his 

fuards.  The  youths  in  question  waited  upon  him  at  table,  brought  him  his 
orses  when  in  the  field,  attended  upon  him  in  parties  of  hunting,  and  mounted 
guard  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  by  turns  ;  which  were  the  first  steps  to  the 
highest  employments  both  in  the  army  and  state. 

After  Alexander  left  Babylon,  he  entered  the  province  of  Sitacena,  the  soil  of 
which  is  very  fruitful,  and  productive  of  every  thing  valuable,  which  made  him 
continue  the  longer  in  it.  But,  lest  indolence  should  enervate  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers,  he  proposed  prizes  for  such  of  them  as  should  exert  the  greatest 
bravery  ;  and  appointed,  as  judges  of  the  actions  of  those  who  should  dispute 
this  honour,  persons,  who  themselves  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  proofs  of 
bravery  which  each  soldier  had  given  in  the  former  battles  ;  for  on  these  only 
the  prizes  were  to*  be  bestowed.  To  each  of  the  eight  men  who  were  pro- 
nounced most  valiant,  he  gave  a  regiment,  consisting  of  a  thousand  men ;  whence 
those  ofi&cers  were  called  chiliarclii.  This  was  the  first  time  that  regiments 
were  composed  of  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers,  consisting  before  but  of  five 
hundred,  and  they  had  not  yet  been  the  reward  of  valour.  The  soldiers  ran 
in  crowds  to  view  this  illustrious  sight,  not  only  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  actions 
of  all,  but  as  judges  over  the  judges  themselves  ;  because  they  might  perceive, 
very  easily,  Avhether  rewards  were  bestowed  on  merit,  or  merely  by  favour ; 
a  circumstance  in  which  soldiers  can  never  be  imposed  upon.  The  prizes 
seem  to  have  been  distributed  with  the  utm.ost  equity  and  justice. 

He  likewise  made  several  very  advantageous  changes  in  military  discipline, 
as  established  by  his  predecessors;  for  he  formed  one  single  body  of  his 
whole  cavalry,  without  showing  any  regard  to  the  diflference  of  nations,  and 
appointed  such  officers  to  command  them,  as  they  themselves  thought  fit  to 
nominate  ;  whereas  before,  the  horsemen  of  every  nation  used  to  fight  under 
their  own  particular  standard,  and  were  commanded  by  a  colonel  of  that  coun- 
try, The  trumpet's  sound  used  to  be  the  signal  for  the  march  ;  but  as  it  very 
frequently  could  not  be  well  heard,  because  of  the  great  noise  that  is  made  in 
decamping,  he  gave  orders  that  a  standard  should  be  set  up  over  his  tent,  which 
might  be  seen  by  his  whole  army.  He  also  appointed  fire  to  be  the  signal  in 
the  night-time,  and  smoke  in  the  day. 

Alexander  marched  afterwards  towards  Susa,  where  he  arrived  twenty  days 
after  leaving  Babylon.  As  he  came  near  it,  Abutites,  governor  of  the  province, 
sent  his  son  to  meet  him,  with  a  promise  to  surrender  the  city  into  his  hands  ; 
whether  he  was  prompted  to  this  from  his  own  inclination,  or  did  it  in  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  Darius,  to  amuse  Alexander  with  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
the  king  gave  this  young  nobleman  a  very  gracious  reception,  who  attended 
him  as  far  as  the  river  Choaspes,  the  waters  of  which  are  so  famous,  upon 
account  of  their  exquisite  taste.  The  kings  of  Persia  never  drank  of  any 
other  ;  and  wherever  they  went,  a  quantity  of  it,  after  having  been  put  over  the 
fire,  was  always  carried  after  them  in  silver  vases.*  It  was  here  Abutites  came 
to  wait  upon  him,  bringing  presents  worthy  of  a  king  ;  among  which  were  dro- 
medaries of  incredible  swiftness,  and  twelve  elephants,  which  Darius  had  sent 
for  from  India.  Having  arrived  in  the  city,  he  took  immense  sums  out  of  the 
treasury,  with  fifty  thousand  talents  of  silver  in  ore  and  ingots,  besides  move- 
ables, and  a  thousand  other  things  of  infinite  value.  This  wealth  was  the  pro- 
duce of  the  exactions  imposed  for  several  centuries  upon  the  common  people, 
from  whose  sweat  and  poverty  immense  revenues  were  raised.  The  Persian 
monarchs  fancied  they  had  amassed  them  for  their  children  and  posterity  ;  but, 
in  one  hour,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  king,  who  was  able  to  make  a 
right  use  of  them  ;  for  Alexander  seemed  to  be  merely  the  guardian  or  trustee 
01  the  immense  riches  which  he  found  hoarded  up  in  rersia,  and  applied  thedi 
to  no  other  use,  than  the  rewarding  of  merit  and  courage. 

*  Hen/d.  lib.  i.  c.  188. 
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Ainorig  other  things,  there  was  found  five  lliousand  quintals*  of  Hermionel 
p'jrple,  the  finest  in  the  world,  which  had  been  treasuring  up  there  during  the 
apace  of  one  hundred  and  ninetj^  years  ;  notwithstandii^g  which,  its  beauty  and 
lustre  was  not  in  the  least  diminished- 
Here  likewise  was  found  part  of  the  rarities  which  Xerxes  had  brought  from 
Greece  ;  and,  among  others,  the  brazen  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
which  Alexander  sent  afterwards  to  Athens,  where  they  were  standing  in  Ar- 
rian's  time. J 

The  king,  being  resolved  to  march  into  Persia,  appointed  Archelaus  gover- 
nor of  the  city  of  Susa,  with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  ;  Mazarus,  one 
of  the  lords  of  his  court,  was  made  governor  of  the  citadel,  with  a  thousand 
Macedonian  soldiers,  who  could  not  follow  him  by  reason  of  their  great  age. 
He  gave  the  government  of  Susiana  to  Abutites. 

He  left  the  mother  and  children  of  Darius  in  Susa,  and  ha*ving  received  from 
Macedonia  a  great  quantity  of  purple  stuffs  and  rich  habits,  made  after  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  he  presented  them  to  Sysigambis,  together  with  the  ar- 
tificers who  had  wrought  them  ;  for  he  paid  her  every  kind  of  honour,  and 
loved  her  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother.  He  likewise  commanded 
the  messengers  to  tell  her,  that  in  case  she  fancied  those  stuffs,  she  might  make 
her  grandchildren  learn  the  art  of  weaving  them  by  way  of  amusement :  and 
to  give  them  as  presents  to  whomsoever  they  should  think  proper.  At  these 
words,  the  tears  which  fell  from  her  eyes  showed  but  too  evidently  how  greatly 
she  was  displeased  with  these  gifts ;  the  working  in  wool  being  considered  by 
the  Persian  women  as  the  highest  ignominy.  Those  who  carried  these  pre- 
sents, having  told  the  king  that  Sysigambis  was  very  much  dissatisfied,  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  make  an  apology  for  what  he  had  done,  and  admi- 
nister some  consolation  to  her.  Accordingly,  he  paid  her  a  visit,  when  he 
spoke  thus  :  "  Mother,  the  stuff  in  which  ycu  see  me  clothed,  was  not  only  a 
gift  of  my  sisters,  but  Avrought  by  their  fingers.  Hence  I  beg  you  to  believe, 
that  the  custom  of  my  country  misled  me  ;  and  do  not  consider  that  as  an  in- 
sult, which  was  owing  entirely  to  ignorance.  I  believe  I  have  not,  as  yet,  done 
any  thing  which  I  knew  interfered  with  your  manners  and  customs.  I  was  told, 
that  among  the  Persians,  it  is  a  sort  of  crime  for  a  son  to  seat  himself  in  his  mo- 
ifjer's  presence,  without  first  obtaining  her  leave.  You  are  sensible  how  cau- 
tious I  have  always  been  in  this  particular  ;  and  that  I  never  sat  down,  till  you 
had  first  laid  your  commands  upon  me  to  do  so.  And  every  time  that  you  was 
going  to  fall  prostrate  before  me,  I  only  ask  you,  whether  I  would  suffer  it  ? 
As  the  highest  testimony  of  the  veneration  I  have  for  you,  I  always  called  you 
by  the  tender  name  of  mother,  though  this  belongs  properly  to  Olympias  only, 
to  whom  I  owe  my  birth." 

What  1  have  just  now  related,  may  suggest  two  reflections,  both  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  very  natural,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  utmost  importance. 
First,  we  see  to  how  great  a  height  the  Persians?,  so  vain  and  haughty  in 
other  respects,  carried  the  veneration  they  showed  their  parents.  The  reader, 
doubtless,  remembers,  that  Cyrus  the  Great,  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  and 
the  most  exalted  pitch  to  which  fortune  had  laised  him,  would  not  accept  of 
the  advantageous  offer  made  him  by  Cyaxares,  his  uncle,  viz.  of  giving  him 
6is  daughter  in  marriage,  and  Media  for  her  dowry,  till  he  had  first  advised 
with  his  father  and  mother,  and  obtained  their  consent.  History  informs  us 
here,  that  among  the  Persians,  a  son  never  d?red  to  seat  himself  before  bis  mo- 
ther, till  he  had  first  obtained  her  leave  ;  and  that  to  do  otherwise  was  con- 
sidered as  a  crime. §  Alas !  how  widely  do  our  manners  differ  from  so  excel- 
lent an  institution  ! 

*  The  reader  will  ha\  e  an  iJea  of  (he  prodiiious  value  of  this,  when  he  is  told  that  this  purple  was  sold 
Bl  the  rate  of  one  hundred  livres  (rn-arly  nineteen  doll;irs)  a  pound.  The  quintal  is  one  hundred  weight 
^f  Pans.  f  Hermione  was  a  city  of  Argolis,  where  the  best  purple  was  dyed. 

X  What  Arri^n  ascribes  here  to  Alexander,  in  regard  to  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  it  ai 
tributed  bj  other  historians  to  other  prince*. 

$  8r,io  apud  vos,  firuim  in  conspectu  matris  nefas  esse  considere,  nisi  cum  ilia  permisit.— Q   Curt. 
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Secoti  l!y,  !  discover  in  the  same  relation,  several  valuable  footsteps  of  that 
happy  si:ii]3;icity  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  when  it  was  the  custom  foi 
ladies,  though  of  the  greatest  distinction,  to  employ  themselves  in  useful,  and 
sometimes  laborious  works.  Every  one  knows  what  is  told  us  in  Scripture  to 
this  purpose  concerning  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  several  others.  We  read  in 
Homer,  of  princesses  drawing  water  from  springs,  and  washing,  with  their  own 
hands,  the  linen  of  their  respective  families.  Here  the  sisters  of  Alexander, 
that  is,  the  daughters  of  a  powerful  prince,  are  employed  in  making  clothes 
for  their  brother.*  The  celebrated  Lucretia  used  to  spin  in  the  midst  of  her 
female  attendants.  Augustus,  who  was  sovereign  of  the  world,  wore,  for  se- 
N'eral  years  together,  no  other  clothes  but  what  his  wife  and  sister  made  him. 
It  was  a  custom  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  not  many  years  since,  for 
the  princess  who  then  sat  upon  the  throne,  to  prepare  several  of  the  dishes  at 
every  meal.  In  a  word,  needlework,  the  care  of  domestic  affairs,  a  serious 
and  retired  life,  is  the  proper  function  of  women  ;  and  for  this  they  were  designed 
by  Providence.  The  depravity  of  the  age  has  indeed  affixed  to  these  cus- 
toms, which  are  very  nearly  as  old  as  the  creation,  an  idea  of  meanness  and 
contempt  :  but  then,  what  has  it  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  harsh  and  vigoi 
ous  exercises  which  a  just  education  enabled  the  sex  to  undertake,  to  that  la- 
borious and  useful  life  wTiich  was  spent  at  home  ?  A  soft  indolence,  a  stupid 
idleness,  frivolous  conversations,  vain  amusements,  a  strong  passion  for  public 
shows,  and  a  frantic  love  of  gaming.  Let  us  compare  these  two  characters, 
and  then  pronounce  which  of  them  may  justly  boast  its  being  founded  on  good 
sense,  solid  judgment,  and  a  taste  for  truth  and  nature.  It  must,  nevertheless, 
be  confessed,  in  honour  of  the  fair  sex  and  of  our  nation,  that  several  ladies 
among  us,  and  those  of  the  highest  quality,  make  it  not  only  a  duty,  but  a 
pleasure,  to  employ  themselves  in  needlework,  not  of  a  trifling,  but  of  the 
most  useful  kind,  and  to  make  part  of  their  furniture  with  their  own  hands.  I 
might  also  add,  that  great  numbers  of  these  adorn  their  minds  with  agreeable, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  serious  and  useful  studies. 

Alexander  having  taken  his  leave  of  Sysigambis,  who  now  was  extremelj 
well  satisfied,  arrived  on  tlie  banks  of  a  river,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Pasi- 
Tigris.f  Having  crossed  it  with  nine  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse, 
consisting  of  Agrians,  as  well  as  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  a  reinforcement 
of  three  thousand  Thracians,  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Uxii.  This  region 
lies  near  Susa,  and  extends  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia  ;  a  narrow  pass  only  ly- 
ing between  it  and  Susiana.  Madathes  commanded  this  province.  This  man 
was  not  a  time-server,  nor  a  follower  of  fortune  ;  but,  faithful  to  his  sovereign, 
he  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity  ;;{:  and  lor  this  purpose,  had  with- 
drawn into  his  own  city,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  craggy  rocks,  and  was 
surrounded  with  precipices.  Having  been  forced  from  thence,  he  retired  into 
the  citadel,  whence  the  besieged  sent  thirty  deputies  to  Alexander,  to  sue  for 
quarter,  which  they  obtained  at  last  by  the  intercession  of  Sysigambis.  The 
king  not  only  pardoned  Madathes,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  that  prin- 
cess, but  likewise  set  all  the  captives,  and  those  who  had  surrendered  them- 
selves, at  liberty  ;  permitted  them  to  enjoy  their  several  rights  and  privileges  ^ 
would  not  suffer  the  city  to  be  plundered,  but  let  them  plough  their  lands  with- 
out paying  any  tax  or  tribute.  Could  Sysigambis  have  possibly  obtained  more 
from  her  own  son  on  this  occasion,  had  he  been  the  victor? 

The  Uxii  being  subdued,  Alexander  gave  part  of  his  army  to  Parmenio,  and 
commanded  him  to  march  it  through  the  plain  ;  while  himself,  at  the  head  of 
his  light-armed  troops,  crossed  the  mountains,  which  extend  as  far  as  Persia. 
The  fifth  day  he  arrived  at  thr  pass  of  Susa.  Ariobarzanes,  with  four  thou- 
sand foot  and  seven  hundred  horse,  had  taken  posesssion  of  those  rocks,  which 
arfc  craggy  on  all  sides,  and  posted  the  barbarians  at  the  summit,  out  of  the 

•  Mater  hanc  veitem,  quam  inclutus  sum,  ?orr.riim  non  solum  dnnum,  sed  etis.ni  opus  vides. — Q,.  Curt. 

t  This  river  dilTers  from  the  Tigris. 

t  Haud  sane  teFsi-orum  homo-  quippe  ultima  pro  fide,  experiri  decreverat. — Q,.  'Jiirt. 
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reirh  oi"  arrows.  He  had  also  built  a  wall  in  those  passes,  and  encamped  his 
forces  under  it.  As  soon  as  Alexander  advanced,  in  order  to  attack  him.  the 
barbarians  rolled,  from  the  top  of  the  mountains,  stones  ot  a  prodig-ious  size, 
which,  falling  from  rock  to  rock,  rushed  forward  with  the  greater  violence,  and 
at  once  crushed  to  pieces  whole  bands  of  soldiers.  The  king,  being  very- 
much  terrified  at  this  sight,  commanded  a  retreat  to  be  sounded  ;  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  grief  he  saw  himself  not  only  stopped  at  this  pass,  but  de 
prived  of  all  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  force  it. 

While  he  was  revolving  these  gloomy  thoughts,  a  Grecian  prisoner  surren- 
dered himself  to  Alexander,  with  a  promise  to  conduct  him  to  the  top  of  tbfi 
mountain  by  another  way.  The  king  accepted  of  the  offer,  when,  leaving  the 
superintendence  of  the  camp  and  of  the  army  to  Craterus,  he  commanded  him 
to  cause  a  great  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted,  in  order  that  the  barbarians 
might  thereby  be  more  strongly  induced  to  believe  that  Alexander  was  there 
in  person.  After  this,  taking  some  chosen  troops  with  him,  he  set  out,  going 
through  all  the  by-ways,  as  his  guide  directed.  But,  besides  that  these  paths 
were  very  craggy,  and  the  rocks  so  slippery  that  they  could  scarcely  stand 
upon  them,  the  soldiers  were  also  very  much  distressed  by  the  snows  which 
the  winds  had  brought  together,  and  which  were  so  high,  that  the  men  fell  into 
them,  as  into  so  many  ditches  ;  and  when  their  comrades  endeavoured  to  draw 
them  out,  they  themselves  would  likewise  sink  into  them  ;  not  to  mention,  that 
their  fears  were  greatly  increased  by  the  horrors  of  the  night,  by  their  bein^ 
in  an  unknown  country,  and  conducted  by  a  guide  whose  fidelity  was  doubtful. 
After  having  gone  through  a  great  number  of  difficulties  and  danger.-^,  they 
at  last  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Then  going  down,  they  discovereci 
the  enemy's  corps-de-garde,  and  appeared  behind  them,  sword  in  hand,  at  a 
time  when  they  least  expected  it.  Such  as  made  the  least  defence,  who  were 
but  few,  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  by  which  means,  the  cries  of  the  dying  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  the  fright  of  those  who  were  flying  to  their  main  body, 
spread  so  great  a  terror,  that  they  fled,  without  striking  a  blow.  At  this  noise, 
Craterus  advanced,  as  Alexander  had  commanded  at  his  going  away,  an(i 
seized  the  pass,  which  till  then  had  resisted  his  attacks  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Philotas  advanced  by  another  way,  with  Amyntas,  Ccenus,  and  Polysperchon, 
and  broke  quite  through  the  barbarians,  who  noAv  were  attacked  on  every  side. 
The  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  those  who  fled  fell  into 
precipices.  Ariobarzanes,  with  part  of  the  cavalry,  escaped  by  flying  over 
tl.s?  mountains. 

Alexander,  from  an  effect  of  the  good  fortune  which  constantly  attended 
him  in  all  his  undertakings,  having  extricated  himself  happily  out  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  was  so  lately  exposed,  marched  immediately  towards  Persia. 
Being  on  the  road,  he  received  letters  from  Tiridates,  governor  of  Persepoiis, 
which  informed  him,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  citj^,  upon  the  report  of  bis 
advancing  towards  them,  were  determined  to  plunder  the  treasures  of  Darius, 
with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  necessary  for  fcim  to 
make  all  the  haste  imaginable  to  seize  them  himself;  that  he  had  only  the 
Araxes^  to  cross,  after  which  the  road  was  smooth  and  easy.  Alexander,  upon 
this  news,  leaving  his  infantry  behind,  marched  the  whole  night  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry,  who  were  very  much  harassed  by  the  length  and  swiftness  of  this 
march,  and  passed  the  Araxes  on  a  bridge,  which,  by  his  order,  had  been  built 
iwme  days  betore. 

But,  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  be  perceived  a  large  body  of  men,  who  ex- 
hibited a  memorable  example  of  the  greatest  misery.  These  were  about  four 
thousand  Greeks,  very  far  advanced  in  years,  who,  having  been  made  prison- 
ers of  war,  had  suffered  all  the  torments  which  the  Persian  tyranny  could  in- 
flict. The  hands  of  some  had  been  cut  off,  the  feet  of  others  ;  and  others 
again  had  lost  their  nosej;  and  ears.  After  which,  having  impressed,  by  fire, 
ferbarous  characters  on  their  f?ices.  they  had  the  inhumanity  to  keep  them  as 

*  This  is  not  tli*'  shuk"  -:virwith  that  in  Armenia. 
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so  many  laugirn;r.toj'c5,  w'.O^  wiiic'i  th-j  sportc  1  pcrpetual'v.  TIjc}'  appeared 
like  so  many  sliadowi,  rather  than  like  inen  ;  speech  beins:  aimost  the  only 
thiniT  by  which  they  were  known  to  be  such.  Alexander  could  not  refrain  froTJ 
tears  at  this  sight  ;  and,  as  they  unanimously  besought  him  to  commisserate 
their  condition,  he  bid  them,  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  not  to  despond,  and 
assured  them,  that  they  should  again  see  their  wive?  and  country.  This  pro- 
posal, which  one  might  cuppose  should  naturally  have  filled  them  with  joy, 
perplexed  them  very  muc^,  various  opinions  arising  on  that  occasion.  "How 
will  it  be  possible,"  said  sone  of  them,  "  for  us  to  appear  publicly  before  all 
vjreece,  in  the  dreadful  condition  to  which  we  are  reduced  ;  a  condition  still 
more  shameful  than  dissatisfactory  ?  The  best  way  to  bear  misery  is  to  con- 
ceal it  :  and  no  country  is  so  sweet  to  the  wretched  as  solitude,  and  an  oblivion 
of  their  past  calamities.  Besides,  how  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  undertake 
so  long  a  journey  ?  Driven  to  a  great  distance  from  Europe,  banished  to  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  East,  worn  out  with  age,  and  most  of  our  limlis 
maimed,  can  we  pretend  to  undergo  fatigues  which  have  «ven  wearied  a  tri- 
umphant army  ?  The  only  thing  that  now  remains  for  us,  is  to  hide  our  mi- 
sery, and  to  end  our  days  among  those  who  are  already  so  accustomed  to  our 
misfortunes."  Others,  in  whom  the  love  of  their  country  extinguished  all  other 
sentiments,  represented,  "  that  the  gods  offered  them  what  they  should  not 
even  have  dared  to  wish,  viz.  their  country,  their  )vives,  their  children,  and  all 
those  things  for  whose  sake  men  are  fond  of  life,  and  despise  death  :  that  they 
had  long  enough  borne  the  sad  yoke  of  slavery  ;  and  that  nothing  happier 
could  present  ftself,  than  their  being  indulged  in  the  bliss  of  going  at  last  to 
breathe  their  native  air,  to  resume  their  ancient  manners,  laws,  and  sacrifices, 
and  to  die  in  presence  of  their  wives  and  children." 

However,  the  former  opinion  prevailed  ;  and  accordingly  they  besought  the 
king  to  permit  them  to  continue  in  a  country  where  they  had  spent  so  man^ 
years.  He  granted  their  request,  and  presented  each  of  them  three  thousand 
(irachmas  ;  live  men's  suits  of  clothes,  and  the  same  number  for  women  ;  two 
\'()kes  of  oxen  to  plough  their  lands,  and  corn  to  sow  them.  He  commanded 
Vi.^  governor  of  the  province  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  molested  in  any  manner 
:>n'l  ordered  that  they  should  be  free  from  taxes  and  tributes  of  every  kind. 
S'lch  iiehaviour  as  this  was  truly  royal.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  for  Alex- 
:i  rier  to  restore  them  the  limbs  of  which  the  Persians  had  so  cruelly  deprived 
i'l.-in  ;  but  then  he  restored  them  to  liberty,  tranquillity,  and  abundance.  Thrice 
h  vrjny  those  princes,  who  are  affected  with  the  pleasure  Avhich  arises  from  doing 
^'OD.ractions,  and  who  melt  with  pity  for  the  unfortunate ! 

Alexander,  having  called  together,  the  next  day,  the  generals  of  his  army, 
represented  to  them.,  *'  that  no  city  in  the  world  had  ever  been  more  fatal  to 
iSe  Greeks  than  Persepolis,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
Tie  capital  of  their  empire  :  for  that  it  was  from  thence  all  those  mighty  amiies 
r-oured,  which  had  overflowed  Greece  ;  and  whence  Darius,  and  afterwards 
Xorves,  had  carried  the  firebrand  of  the  most  accursed  war,  which  had  laid 
w^ste  all  Europe  ;  and  therefore  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  revenge  the  manes 
of  their  ancestors."  It  was  already  abandoned  by  the  Persians,  who  all  fled 
senarately  as  fear  drove  them.  Alexander  entered  it  with  his  phalanx,  ^\hoi\ 
the  victorious  soldiers  soon  met  with  riches  sufficient  to  satiate  their  ava- 
rice, and  immediately  cut  to  pieces  all  those  who  still  remained  in  the  city. 
The  king,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  massacre,  and  piiblished  an  order, 
by  which  his  soldiers  were  forbid  to  violate  the  chastity  of  the  women.  Alex- 
ander had  before  possessed  himself,  either  by  force  or  capitulation,  of  a  gre.ff 
number  of  incredibly  rich  cities  ;  but  all  this  was  a  trifle  compared  to  the  trea- 
sures he  found  here.  The  barbarians  had  laid  up  at  Persepolis,  as  in  a  store- 
house, all  the  wealth  of  Persia.  Gold  and  silver  were  never  seen  here  but  in 
heaps  ;  not  to  mention  the  clothes  and  furniture  of  inestimable  value  ;  for  this 
;vas  the  seat  of  luxur>'.  There  were  found  in  the  treasury  one  hundred  and 
'nenty  thousand  talents,  which  wef«  designed  to  defray  the  expense  c  f  the  war 
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Tc  this  prod!g:ious  sum  he  added 'six  thousand  talents,  taken  from  Pasargada. 
This  was  a  city  which  Cyrus  liad  built,  wherein  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to 
be  crowned. 

During  Alexander's  stay  in  Persepolis,  a  little  before  he  set  out  upon  his 
march  against  Darius,  he  entertained  his  friends  at  a  banquet,  at  which  the 
guests  drank  to  excess.  Among  the  women,  who  were  admitted  to  it  masked, 
was  Thais  the  courtezan,  a  native  of  Attica,  and  at  that  time  mistress  to  Ptole- 
my, who  afterwards  was  king  of  Egypt.  About  the  end  of  the  feast,  during 
which  she  had  studiously  endeavoured  to  praise  the  king  in  the  most  artful  and 
delicate  manner,  a  stratagem  too  often  practised  by  women  of  that  character, 
she  said  with  a  gay  tone  of  voice,  "That  it  would  be  matter  of  inexpressible 
joy  to  her,  were  she  permitted,  masked  as  she  then  was,  and  in  order  to  end 
this  festival  nobly,  to  burn  the  magnificent  palace  of  Xerxes,  who  had  burned 
Athens,  and  set  it  on  fire  with  her  own  hand,  in  order  that  it  might  be  said  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  women,  who  had  followed  Alexander  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Asia,  had  taken  much  better  vengeance  of  the  Persians,  for  the 
many  calamities  they  had  brought  upon  the  Grecians,  than  all  the  generals 
who  had  fought  for  them  both  by  sea  and  land."  All  the  guests  applauded  the 
discourse  ;  when  immediately  the  king  rose  from  table,  his  head  being  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  taking  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  rushed  forward  to  execute  this 
mighty  exploit.  The  whole  company  followed  him,  breaking  into  loud  accla- 
mations ;  and  afterwards  singing  and  dancing,  they  surrounded  the  palace 
All  the  rest  of  the  3Iacedonians,  at  this  noise,  ran  in  crowds,  with  lighted  ta- 
pers, and  set  fire  to  every  part  of  it.  However,  Alexander  was  sorry,  not  long 
after,  for  what  he  had  done,  and  thereupon  gave  orders  for  extinguishing  the 
fire  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 

As  he  was  naturally  very  bountiful,  his  great  success  increased  this  beneficent 
disposition  ;  and  he  accompanied  the  presents  he  made  with  such  testimonies 
of  humanity  and  kindness,  and  so  obliging  a  carriage,  as  very  much  enhanced 
their  merit.  He  exerted  this  temper  in  a  particular  manner  towards  the  fifty 
Macedonian  young  lords  who  served  under  him  as  guards.  Olympias,  his  mo- 
ther, thinking  him  too  profuse,  wrote  to  him  as  follows  :  "  I  do  not  blame  you,'* 
said  she,  *'  for  being  beneficent  towards  your  friends,  for  that  is  acting  like  a  king , 
but  then  a  medium  ought  to  be  observed  in  your  magnificence.  You  equal 
them  all  with  kings,  and  by  heaping  riches  on  them,  you  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  great  number  of  friends,  of  all  whom  you  deprive  yourself." 
As  she  often  wrote  the  same  advice  to  him,  he  always  kept  her  letters  very 
secret,  and  did  not  show  them  to  any  person  ;  but  happening  to  open  one  of 
them,  and  beginning  to  read  it,  Hephaestion  drew  near  to  him,  and  read  it  oveT 
his  shoulder,  which  the  king  observing,  did  not  offer  to  hinder  him  ;  but  taking 
only  his  ring  from  his  finger,  he  put  the  seal  of  it  to  the  lips  of  his  favourite 
as  an  admonition  to  him  not  to  divulge  what  he  had  read. 

He  used  to  send  magnificent  presents  to  his  mother;  but  then  he  would  never 
let  her  have  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  She  used  frequently 
to  make  very  severe  complaints  upon  that  account,  but  he  always  submitted  to 
her  ill  humour  with  great  mildness  and  patience.  Antipater  having  one  day 
written  a  long  letter  against  her,  the  king,  after  reading  it,  replied,  "  Antipater 
does  not  know,  that  one  single  tear  shed  by  a  mother,  will  obliterate  ten  thou- 
sand such  letters  as  this."  A  behaviour  like  this,  and  such  an  answer,  show, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  Alexander  was  both  a  kind  son  and  an  able  poli* 
tician  ;  and  that  he  was  perfectly  sensible  how  dangerous  it  would  have  been, 
liad  he  invested  Olympias  with  the  supreme  authority. 

SECTION  X. DARIUS  LEAVES  ECBATANA.       HIS  DEATH.       ALEXANDER  SENDS 

HIS  CORPSE  TO  SYSIGAMBIS. 

Aleitander,  after  he  had  taken  Persepolis  and  Pasargada,  was  resolved  to 
piirsue  Darius,  who  was  arrived  by  this  time  at  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media. 
There  remained  still  with  this  fug;'*ivt'  prince  thirt3^  thousand  foot,  among  whom 
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wrere  four  thousand  Greeks,  who  were  faithful  to  him  to  the  last.    Besides  these 
he  had  four  thousand  slingers,  and  up\vards  of  three  thousand  cavalry,  most  of 
them  Bactrians,  commanded  by  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria.    Danus  marched 
his  forces  a  little  out  of  the  common  road,  having  ordered  his  baggage  to  go 
before  them  :  then  assembling  his  principal  officers,  he  spoke  to  them  as  fol- 
lo^vs  .  "  Dear  companions,  among  so  many  thousand  men  who  composed  my 
arn^,  you  only  have  not  abandoned  me  during  the  whole  course  of  my  ill  for- 
tune ;  and  in  a  little  time,  nothing  but  your  fidelity  and  cojistancy  will  be  able 
to  make  me  fancy  myself  a  king.     Deserters  and  traitors  nov^-  govern  in  my 
cities  ;  not  that  they  are  thought  worthy  of  the  honour  bestowed  on  them,  bu 
rewards  are  given  them  only  in  the  view  of  tempting  you,  and  to  stagger  youi 
perseverance.     You  still  chose  to  follow  my  fortune  rather  than  that  of  the 
conqueror,  for  which  you  certainly  have  mxerited  a  recompense  from  the  gods; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  but  they  will  prove  beneficent  towards  you,  in  case  that 
power  is  denied  me.     With  such  soldiers  and  officers  I  would  brave,  without 
the  least  dread,  the  enemy,  however  formidable  he  may  be.     What !  would 
any  one  have  me  surrender  myself  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  ex- 
pect from  him,  as  a  reward  of  my  baseness  and  meanness  of  spirit,  the  govern 
ment  o^  some  province  which  he  may  condescend  to  leave  me  ?  No — it  never 
Bhall  be  in  the  power  of  any  man,  either  to  take  away,  or  fix  upon  my  head, 
the  diadem  I  wear  ;  the  same  hour  shall  put  a  period  to  my  reign  and  life.    If 
you  have  all  the  same  courage  and  resolution,  which  I  can  no  ways  doubt,  1 
assure  myself  that  you  shall  retain  your  liberty,  and  not  be  exposed  to  the  pride 
and  insults  of  the  Macedonians.     You  have  in  your  hands  the  means  either  to 
revenge  or  terminate  all  your  evils."     Having  ended  this  speech,  the  whole 
body  of  soldiers  replied  with  shouts,  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him  wher- 
ever he  should  go,  and  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  his  defence.* 
Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  soldiery;  but  Nabarzanes,  one  of  the  greatest 
lords  of  Persia,  and  general  of  the  horse,  had  conspired  with  Bessus,  general 
©f  the  Bactrians,  to  commit  the  blackest  of  all  crimes,  and  that  was,  to  seize 
upon  the  person  of  the  king,  and  lay  him  in  chains :  which  they  might  easily 
do,  as  each  of  them  had  a  great  number  of  soldiers  under  his  command.    Their 
design  was,  if  Alexander  should  pursue  them,  to  secure  themselves  by  giving 
up  Darius  alive  into  his  hands  ;  and,  in  case  they  escaped,  to  murder  that  prince, 
and  afterwards  usurp  his  crown,  and  begin  a  new  war.    These  traitors  soon  won 
over  the  troops,  by  representing  to  them  that  they  were  going  to  their  destruc- 
tion ;  that  they  would  soon  be  crushed  under  the  ruins  of  an  empire,  which  was 
just  ready  to  fall ;  at  the  same  time,  that  Bactriana  was  open  to  them,  and 
(offered  them  immense  riches.     Though  these  practices  were  carried  on  very 
secretly,  they  came,  however,  to  the  ear  of  Darius,  who  could  not  believe  them. 
Patron,  who  commanded  the  Greeks,  entreated  him,  but  in  vain,  to  pitch  his 
tent  among  them,  and  to  trust  the  guard  of  his  person  to  men  on  whose  fidelity 
he  might  depend.     Darius  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  put  so  great  an 
affront  upon  the  Persians,  and  therefore  made  this  answer  :  "  That  it  would  be 
a  less  affliction-to  him  to  be  deceived  by,  than  to  condemn  them  :  tnai  he  would 
suffer  the  worst  of  evils  amidst  those  of  his  own  nation,  rather  than  seek  for 
security  among  strangers,  however  faithful  and  affectionate  he  might  believe 
Ihem  :  and  that  he  could  not  but  die  too  late,  in  case  the  Persia)  soldiers  thought 
him  unworthy  of  life.     It  was  not  long  before  Darius  experiewced  the  truth  of 
this  counsel  :  for  the  traitors  seized  him,  bound  him  in  chains  of  gold,  by  way 
li'  honour,  as  he  was  a  king,  and  then  laying  him  in  a  covered  chariot,  they 
set  out  towards  Bactriana. 

Alexander,  being  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  was  informed  that  Darius  had  left  that 
cMy  five  days  before.  He  then  commanded  Pannenio  to  lay  up  all  the  treasures 
•>f  Persia  in  the  castle  of  Ecbatana,  under  a  strong  guard  which  he  left  there 
According  to  Strabo,!  these  treasures  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
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thousand  talents  ;  and,  according  to  Justin  *  to  ten  talents  more.  He  ordered 
fiini  lo  march  afterwards  towards  Hyrcania,  by  the  country  of  tiie  Cadusians, 
\vit!i  the  Thracians,  the  foreigners,  and  the  rest  of  the  cavaliy,  the  royal  com- 
panies excepted.  He  sent  orders  to  Clitus,  who  remained  in  Susa,  where  he 
fc!i  sick,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  he  should  take  the  forces 
vvhich  wore  left  in  that  city,  and  come  to  him  in  Parthia. 

Alexander,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  pursued  Darius,  and  arrived  the  ele 
\enth  day  at  Rhaga,t  which  is  a  long  day's  journey  from  the  Caspian  Straits; 
hut  Darius  had  already  passed  through  them.  Alexander,  novv'  despairing  to 
overtake  him,  whatever  despatch  he  mig"ht  make,  staid  there  five  days  to  rest 
ins  force?.  He  then  marched  against  the  Parthians,  and  that  day  pitched  his 
camp  near  the  Caspian  Straits,  and  passed  hem  the  next.  News  was  soon 
brought  him,  that  Darius  had  been  seized  by  the  traitors  ;  that  Bessus  had 
caused  h'm  to  be  drawn  in  a  chariot,  and  had  sent  the  unha])py  monarch  be- 
fore, in  order  to  ht-  the  surer  of  his  person  ;  that  the  whole  army  obeyed  that 
wret(ali,  Artabazus  and  the  Greeks  excepted,  who  not  having  souls  base  enough 
to  consent  to  so  abominable  a  deed,  and  being  too  weak  to  prevent  it,  had 
therefore  left  the  high  road,  and  marched  towards  the  mountains. 

This  was  another  motive  for  him  to  hasten  his  march.  The  barbarians,  at 
ms  arrivnl,  were  seized  with  dread,  though  the  match  would  not  have  been 
equal,  had  Bessus  been  as  resolute  for  fighting,  as  for  putting  in  execution  the 
detestable  act  above  mentioned  ;  for  his  troops  exceeded  the  enemy  both  in 
nuniber  and  strength,  and  v.erc  all  cool  and  ready  for  the  combat  ;  whereas 
Alexander's  troops  were  quite  fatigued  with  the  length  of  their  march.  But 
tlie  name  and  reputation  of  Alexander,  a  motive  all-powerful  in  war,  filled  them 
w^ith  such  terror,  *hat  they  all  tied.  Bessus  and  his  accomplices  being  come 
up  wMth  Darius,  they  requested  him  to  mount  his  horse,  and  fly  from  the  ene- 
my :  but  he  replied,  that  the  gods  were  ready  to  revenge  the  evils  he  had  suf- 
fered :  and  beseeching-  Alexander  to  do  him  justice,  he  relused  to  follow  a 
band  of  traitors.  At  these  words  they  fell  into  such  a  fury,  that  they  all  threw 
darts  at  him,  and  left  him  covered  witli  wounds.  After  having  perpetrated 
this  horrid  crime  they  separated,  in  oivU.r  to  leave  diffeient  footsteps  of  theii 
flight,  and  thereby  elude  the  pursuit  oi  the  enemy,  in  case  he  should  follow 
them  ;  or  at  least  oh'ige  him  to  divide  his  forces.  Nabarzanes  took  the  way 
of  Hyrcania,  and  Bessus  that  of  Bactriana,  both  followed  by  a  verj'  few  horse- 
men ;  and,  as  the  barbarians  were  by  this  means  destitute  of  leaders,  they  dis- 
persed themselves,  as  fear  or  hope  directed  their  steps. 

After  searching  about  in  different  places,  Darius  was  at  last  found  in  a  soli- 
tude, his  body  run  through  with  spears,  lying  in  a  chariot,  ami  drawing  near 
his  end.  However,  he  had  strength  enough  before  he  died  to  call  for  drijik, 
which  a  Macedonian,  Polystratus  by  name,  brought  him.  He  had  a  Persir^n 
prisoner,  whom  he  employed  as  his  interpreter.  Darius,  af\er  drinking  the  li- 
quor that  had  been  given  him,  turned  to  the  Macedonian,  and  said  :  "  that  in 
the  deplorable  state  to  which  he  was  reduced,  he  however  should  have  the 
comfort  to  speak  to  one  who  could  understand  him,  and  tuat  his  last  words 
wouJd  not  be  lost.  He  therefore  charged  him  to  tell  Alexander,  that  he  died 
in  his  debt,  though  he  had  never  obliged  him  :  that  he  gave  him  a  multitude 
of  thanks  for  the  great  humanity  he  had  exercised  towards  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  his  children,  whose  lives  he  had  not  only  spared,  but  restored  them  to  their 
former  splendour :  that  he  besought  the  gods  to  give  victory  to  his  arms,  ar.d 
make  him  monarch  of  the  universe  :  that  he  thought  he  need  not  entreat  him 
to  revenge  the  execrable  murder  committed  on  his  person,  as  this  was  the  com- 
mon cause  of  kings." 

After  thi=,  taking  Polystratus  by  the  hand,  "  give  him,  said  he,  "  thy  hand, 
c;S  I  give  thee  mine  ;  and  carry  him,  in  my  name,  the  only  pledge  I  am  able  (o 
give  of  my  gratitude  and  affection."  Saying  these  words,  he  breathed  his  la.^t. 
Alexander  coming  up  a  moment  after,  atid  seeing  the  body  of  Darius,  he  wept 

*  J..^  in.  I    xii  c    1.  [    I  lis  is  the  clt)' mentioned  ii)  Tobil    iii. ', 
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bitterly  ;  and,  by  the  strongest  testimonies  of  affection  that  could  be  ^ivon 
him,  proved  how  deeply  he  was  affected  with  the  unhappiness  of  a  prince  who 
dese'rved  a  Better  fate.  He  immediately  pulled  off  his  military  cloak,  and 
threw  it  on  the  body ;  then  causing  it  to  be  embalmed,  and  his  coffin  to  be 
adorned  with  a  royal  magnificence,  he  sent  it  to  Sysigambis,  in  order  that  it 
nii2;ht  be  interred  with  the  honours  usually  paid  to  the  deceased  Persian  m.o- 
nacchs,  and  be  entombed  with  his  ancestors. 

Thus  died  Darius,  the  third  year  of  the  112th  Olympiad,  at  about  fifty  yeai-s 
of  age,  six  of  which  he  had  reigned.  He  was  a  gentle  and  pacific  prince  ;  his 
reign  having  been  unsullied  with  injustice  or  cruelty,  which  was  owing  either 
to  his  natural  lenity,  or  to  his  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  oth'^rwise, 
fiom  the  perpetual  war  he  had  carried  on  against  Alexander  all  the  time  he  sat 
(ipon  the  throne.  In  him  the  Persian  en  pire  ended,  after  having  existed  two 
hundred  and  nine  years,  computing  from  tht-  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  the  founder  of  it,  under  thirteen  kings,  viz.  Cyrus,  Cambyses, 
•Sinerdis  the  Magian,  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  Xerxes  I.  Artaxerxes  J^ongi 
manus,  Xerxes  11.  Sogdianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darius  Codomanus.* 

SECTION  XI. — VICES  WHICH  FIRST  CAUSED  THE  DECLENSION,  AND  AT  LAST  THE 
RUIN  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  death  of  Darius  Codomanus  may  very  justly  be  considered  as  the  era, 
hut  not  as  the  sole  cause,  of  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  When 
we  take  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  kings  above  mentioned,  and  con- 
sider with  some  attention  their  different  characters  and  methods  of  governing, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  we  easily  perceive  that  this  declension  was  prepared 
at  a  great  distance,  and  carried  on  to  its  end  by  visible  steps  which  denoted  a 
total  ruin. 

We  may  declare  at  first  sight,  that  the  declension  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
its  fall,  are  owing  to  its  origin  and  primitive  institution.  It  had  been  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  nations,  who  differed  very  much  in  manners  and  inclina- 
tions. The  Persians  were  a  sober,  laborious,  modest  people  ;  but  the  Medes 
were  wholly  devoted  to  pride,  luxury,  softness,  and  voluptuousness.  The  ex- 
ample of  frugality  and  simplicity  which  Cyrus  had  set  them,  and  their  being 
obliged  to  be  always  underarms  to  gain  so  many  victories,  and  support  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  so  many  enemies,  prevented  those  vices  from  spreading 
for  some  time  ;  but  af^er  those  nations  had  subjected  all  things,  the  fondness 
which  the  Medes  had  naturally  for  pleasures  and  magnificence,  soon  lessened 
the  temperance  of  the  Persians,  and  became,  in  a  little  time,  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  two  nations. 

Several  other  causes  conspired  to  this.  Babylon,  when  conquered,  intoxi- 
cated her  victors  with  her  poisoned  cup,  and  enchanted  them  with  the  charms 
of  pleasure.  She  furnished  them  with  such  ministers  and  instrument?  as  were 
adapted  to  promote  luxury,  and  to  foment  and  cherish  delights  with  art  and 
delicacy ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  richest  provinces  in  the  world  being  at  the 
entire  disposal  of  new  sovereigns,  they  thereby  were  enabled  to  satiate  thcit 
desires. 

Even  Cynjs  himself,  as  I  observed  elsewhere,  contributed  to  this,  without 
perceiving  the  consequence  of  it ;  and  prepared  men's  minds  by  the  spl-.Midid 
banquet  he  gave,  after  having  ended  his  conquests  ;  and  when  he  showed  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  who  had  shared  in  his  victories,  with  such  a  pomp 
and  ostentation  as  were  most  capable  of  dazzling  the  eye.  He  began  by  in- 
spiring them  with  an  admiration  for  pomp  and  show,  which  they  had  hitherto 
despised.  He  suggested  to  them,  that  magnificence  and  riches  were  worthy 
of  crowning  the  most  glorious  exploits,  and  the  end  and  fruit  of  them  ;  and,  by 
thus  inspiring  his  subjects  with  a  strong  desire  for  things  they  saw  so  highly 
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esteemed  by  a  most  accomplished  prince,  his  example  authorized  them  to  abap 
don  themselves  to  that  fate  without  reserve. 

He  also  spread  this  evil,  by  obliging  judges,  officers,  and  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, to  appear  in  splendour  before  the  people,  the  better  to  represent  the 
majesty  of  the  prince.  On  one  side,  these  magistrates  and  commanders  easily 
aiistook  these  ornaments  and  trappings  of  their  employments  for  the  most  es- 
sential parts  of  them,  endeavouring  to  distinguish  themselves  by  nothing  but 
this  glittering  outside  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  men  of  the  greatest  wealth  in 
the  provinces  proposed  them  as  so  many  patterns  for  their  imitation,  and  were 
5oon  followed  by  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  whom  those  in  the  lowest  sta- 
tions of  life  endeavoured  to  equal. 

.So  many  causes  of  degeneracy  uniting  together,  and  being  authorized  pub- 
licly, soon  destroyed  the  ancient  virtue  of  the  Persians.  They  did  not  sink, 
like  the  Romans,  by  imperceptible  decays,  which  had  been  long  foreseen,  and 
often  opposed.  Scarcely  was  Cyrus  dead,  when  there  rose  up,  as  it  were,  ano- 
ther nation,  and  kings  of  a  quite  different  genius  and  character.  Men  no  longei 
discoursed  of  that  manly,  that  severe  education,  which  was  bestowed  on  the 
Persian  youth  ;  of  those  public  schools  of  sobriety,  patience,  and  emulation  for 
virtue,  nor  of  those  laborious  and  warlike  exercises ;  of  all  these,  there  did  not 
remain  the  smallest  traces:  their  young  men,  being  brought  up  in  splendour 
and  effeminacy,  which  they  now  saw  were  had  in  honour,  immediately  began 
to  despise  the  happy  simplicity  of  their  forefathers,  and  formed,  in  the  space 
of  one  generation,  an  entire  new  set  of  people,  whose  manners,  inclinations,  and 
maxims,  '.vere  directly  opposite  to  those  of  ancient  times.  They  grew  haughty, 
vain,  effeminate,  inhuman,  and  perfidious  in  treaties  ;  and  acquired  this  pecu- 
liar character,  that  they,  of  all  people,  were  the  most  abandoned  to  splendour, 
luxury,  feasting,  and  even  to  drunkenness  ;  so  that  we  may  affirm,  that  the  em- 
pire of  the  Persians  was,  almost  at  its  birth,  what  other  empires  grew  up  to 
through  length  of  time  only,  and  began  where  others  end.  It  bore  the  princi- 
ple of  its  destruction  in  its  own  bosom,  and  this  internal  vice  increased  in  every 
reign. 

Afer  the  unsuccessful  expeditions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  against  Scythia  and 
Greece,  the  princes,  their  successors,  became  insensible  to  the  ambition  ot 
making  conquests,  and  gave  themselves  up  a  prey  to  idleness  and  effeminacy  . 
ihey  grew  careless  of  military  discipline,  and  substituted  in  the  place  of  regu- 
lar soldiers,  inured  to  the  toils  of  war,  a  confused  multitude  of  men,  who  were 
taken  by  force  out  of  their  respective  countries.  The  reader  may  have  ob- 
served, on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the  whole  strength,  and  almost  the  only 
resource  of  the  Persian  army,  lay  in  the  Greeks  in  their  service;  that  they 
properly  depended  on  them  only,  and  always  took  great  care  to  oppose  them 
:o  the  best  troops  of  the  enemy ;  they  were  the  only  soldiers  in  the  army  of 
Darius  who  performed  their  duty,  and  continued  faithful  to  him  to  the  last : 
uid  we  have  seen  that  Memnon  the  Rhodian  was  the  sole  great  general  who 
bught  against  Alexander. 

Instead  of  choosing  for  the  command  of  their  forces,  officers  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience, they  used  to  appoint  persons  of  the  greatest  quality  of  every  nation, 
«.ho  frequentl}^  had  no  other  merit  than  their  exalted  birth,  their  riches  and 
power;  and  who  were  distinguished  by  nothing  but  the  sumptuousness  of  their 
(easts  and  entertainments,  by  the  magnificence  of  their  equipages,  and  by  llie 
crowd  with  which  they  were  ever  surirounded,  of  guards,  domestics,  eunuchs, 
and  women  ;  such  an  assemblage,  formed  merely  for  vain  show  and  ostenta- 
tion, rather  than  for  warlike  expeditions,  encumbered  an  army,  already  but  too 
numerous,  with  useless  soldiers,  made  it  slow  in  marches  and  movements  by 
its  too  heavy  baggage,  and  rendered  it  incapable  of  subsisting  long  in  a  country 
->n'\  of  completing  great  enterprises  in  sight  of  an  enemy. 

Thf.  Persian  monarchs,  shutting  themselves  up  hi  their  palaces,  in  order  to 
abandon  themselves  to  pleasures,  and  appearing  seldom  abroad,  placed  their 
ivhole  confidence,  and  by  that  means  all  their  authority,  in  eunuchs,  women. 
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slaves,  and  flattering  courtiers,  whose  sole  thoughts  and  endeavours  were  t« 
banish  true  merit,  which  was  offensive  to  them ;  to  give  the  rewards  appointed 
tor  services  to  their  own  creatures  ;  and  to  intrust  the  greatest  employments 
of  the  state  to  persons  devoted  to  their  interested  and  ambitious  views,  rather 
than  to  those  whose  abilities  rendered  them  capable  of  serving  their  country. 

Another  character  of  these  princes,  which  is  but  too  frequent  in  that  high 
sphere,  contributed  very  much  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  They  were  accus- 
tomed from  their  infancy  to  have  their  ears  soothed  with  fabe  praises,  and  the 
most  extravagant  compliments,  and  to  have  a  blind  submission  paid  to  their 
will.  They  were  educated  in  so  exalted  an  idea  of  their  own  grandeur,  as 
persuaded  them  that  the  rest  of  men  were  formed  merely  to  serve  them,  and 
administer  to  their  pleasures.  They  were  not  taught  their  duties,  nor  the  max- 
ims of  a  wise  and  good  government ;  the  principles  by  which  men  judge  of  solid 
merit,  and  are  capable  of  choosing  persons  able  to  govern  under  them.  They 
did  not  know  that  they  were  raised  to  sovereign  power  merely  to  protect  their 
subjects,  and  make  them  happy.  They  were  not  made  sensible  of  the  exqui- 
site pleasure  felt  by  that  monarch,  who  is  the  delight  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
public  source  of  the  felicity  of  so  vast  an  empire,  as  Cyrus  the  Great  had  been, 
who  was  so  dear  to  his  people,  that  every  individual  family  considered  him  as 
their  father,  and  bewailed  his  death  as  a  public  calamity.  So  far  from  this,  a 
monarch's  grandeur  was  declared  to  consist  in  making  himself  feared,  and  m 
his  being  able  to  gratify  all  his  passions  with  impunity. 

So  ill-judged  an  education  must  necessarily  form  either  weak  or  vicious 
princes.  They  were  not  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  so  mighty  an  empire, 
nor  to  grasp  the  several  parts  of  so  extensive  and  painful  an  administration. 
Idleness,  and  a  love  of  pleasure,  made  them  careless,  and  averse  to  business 
of  every  kind  ;  and  they  sacrificed  matters  of  the  highest  importance  to  their 
vain  amusements.  Some  of  them  were  born  with  such  happy  dispositions,  that 
they  would  have  become  good  princes,  had  they  not  been  enervated  by  the 
charms  of  a  voluptuous  life,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  allurements  of 
a  too  despotic  power,  and  an  excessive  prosperity.  By  flattery,  they  were 
rendered  incapable  of  listening,  in  their  councils,  to  any  expression  delivered 
with  freedom,  or  of  suffering  the  least  opposition  to  their  wills. 

It  is  no  wonder  they  were  not  beloved  by  their  subjects,  since  their  whole 
study  was  to  aggrandize  themselves,  and  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  to  that 
alone.  Darius,  in  his  misfortunes,  was  abandoned  by  the  generals  of  his  armies, 
by  the  governors  of  his  provinces,  by  his  officers,  domestics,  and  subjects  ;  and 
did  not  find  any  where  a  sincere  affection,  nor  a  real  attachment  to  his  person 
and  interest.  The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  Persian  monarchy  concealed  a 
real  weakness  ;  and  this  unwieldy  power,  heightened  by  so  much  pomp  and 
pride,  was  abhorred  by  the  people  ;  so  that  this  colossus,  at  the  very  first  blow, 
fell  to  the  ground. 

SECTION  XII. LACEDiEMONIA  REVOLTS    FROM    THE    MACEDONIANS.       ANTIPATER 

DEFEATS  AGIS.      ALEXANDER  MARCHES  AGAINST  BESSUS. 

While  things  passed  in  Asia  as  we  have  seen,  some  tumults  broke  out  in 
Greece  and  Macedonia.  Memnon,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  into  Thrace,  hav- 
ing revolted  there,  and  thereby  drawn  the  forces  of  Antipater  on  that  side  ; 
tbfr  Lacedaemonians  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  Macedo- 
nian yoke,  and  engaged  almost  all  Peloponnesus  in  their  design.  Upon  this 
news,  Antipater,  after  having  settled  to  the  best  of  his  power  the  affairs  of 
Thrace,  returned  with  the  utmost  expedition  into  Greece,  whence  he  immedi- 
ately despatched  couriers,  in  order  to  give  Alexander  an  account  of  these  se- 
veral transactions.  As  soon  as  Antipater  was  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  re- 
solved to  venture  a  battle.  The  Lacedeemonian  army  consisted  of  no  more  than 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of  Agis 
their  king  ;  whereas  that  of  Antipater  was  twice  that  number.  Agis,  in  order 
(o  make  the  superiority  of  numbers  of  no  effect,  had  made  choice  of  a  narrow 
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poi  of  f^round.  The  battle  began  with  great  vigour,  each  party  endeavouring 
to  sigh./.ize  themselves  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  the  honour  of  their  re 
spective  countries  ;  the  one  fired  with  the  remembrance  ot  their  pristine  glory, 
and  the  other  animated  by  their  present  greatness,  fought  with  equal  courage  ; 
the  Lacedaemonians  for  liberty,  and  the  Macedonians  for  empire.  So  long  as 
the  armies  continued  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  began,  Agis  had  the  advan- 
tage ;  but  Antipater,  by  pretending  to  fly,  drew  the  enemy  into  the  plains  ;  af- 
ter which,  extending  his  whole  army,  he  gained  a  superiority,  and  made  a  pro- 
per use  of  his  advantage.  Agis  was  distinguished  by  his  suit  of  armour,  his 
noble  mien,  and  still  more  so  by  his  valour.  The  battle  was  hottest  round  his 
person,  and  he  himself  performed  the  most  astonishing  acts  of  bravery.  At 
last,  after  having  been  wounded  in  several  parts  of  his  body,  his  soldiers,  laj^- 
ing  him  upon  his  snield,  carried  him  off.  However,  this  did  not  damp  their 
:ourage,  for  having  seized  an  advantageous  post,  where  they  kept  close  in  their 
ranks,  they  resisted  with  great  vigour  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  After  having 
withstood  them  a  long  time,  the  Lacedccmonians  began  to  give  ground,  being 
scarcely  able  to  hold  their  arms,  which  were  all  covered  with  sweat ;  they  af 
terwards  retired  hastily,  and  in  the  end,  fled  before  the  Macedonians.  The 
king,  seeing  himself  closely  pursued,  still  made  some  efibrts,  notwithstanding 
the  weak  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  in  order  to  oppose  the  enemy. 
Intrepid  and  invincible  to  the  last,  oppressed  by  numbers,  he  died  sword  in 
hand.* 

In  this  engagement,  upwards  of  three  thousand  Lacedaemonians  lost  their 
lives,  and  not  more  than  a  thousand  Macedonians  ;  very  few,  however,  of 
the  latter  returned  home  unwounded.  This  victory  not  only  ruined  the  power 
of  Sparta  and  its  allies,  but  also  the  hopes  of  those  who  only  waited  the  issue 
of  this  war  to  declare  themselves.  Antipater  immediately  sent  the  news  of  this 
success  to  Alexander  ;  but,  like  an  experienced  courtier,  he  drew  up  the  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  most  modest  and  circumspect  terms ;  in  such  as  were  best 
adapted  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  a  victorj^  which  might  expose  him  to  envy. 
He  was  sensible,  that  Alexander's  delicacy,  with  regard  to  honour,  was  very- 
great,  that  he  looked  upon  the  glory  which  another  person  obtained  as  a  di- 
minution of  his  own.  And,  indeed  he  could  not  forbear,  when  this  news  was 
brought  him,  to  let  fall  some  words  which  discovered  his  jealousy.!  Antipa- 
ter did  not  dare  to  dispose  of  any  thing  by  his  own  private  authority,  and  only 
gave  the  Lacedaemonians  leave  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  king,  in  order  that 
they  themselves  might  tell  him  the  ill  success  they  had  met  with.  Alexander 
pardoned  them,  some  of  those  who  had  occasioned  the  revolt  excepted,  whom 
he  punished. 

The  death  of  Darius  did  not  hinder  Alexander  from  pursuing  Bessus,  who 
had  withdrawn  into  Bactriana,  where  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  by  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes.  But,  finding  at  last  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  come  up 
with  him,  he  returned  intoParthia  ;  and  resting  his  troops  some  days  in  Heca- 
tompylos,  commanded  provisions  of  all  sorts  to  be  brought  thither.J 

During  his  stay  there,  a  report  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  army,  that 
the  king,  content  with  the  conquests  he  had  achieved,  was  preparing  to  return 
into  Macedonia.  That  very  instant  the  soldiers,  as  if  a  signal  had  been  made 
for  their  setting  out,  ran  like  madmen  to  their  tents,  began  to  pack  up  their 
baggage,  loaded  tne  wagons  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  filled  the  whole 
camp  with  noise  and  lumu.t  Alexander  was  soon  informed  of  this,  when,  ter- 
rified at  the  disorder,  ne  summoned  tne  oflicers  to  his  tent,  where,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  he  complained,  that  in  the  midst  of  so  glorious  a  career,  he  was  stop- 
ped on  a  sudden,  and  forced  to  return  into  his  own  country,  rather  like  one  who 
bad  been  overcome,  than  as  a  conqueror.   The  officers  comforted  him,  by  repre- 
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Beiiting,  that  this  sudden  motion  was  a  mere  sally,  and  a  traiisi<^iit  [^usl  of  paa 
sion,  which  would  not  be  attended  with  any  ill  consequences,  and  assured  him, 
that  the  soldiers,  to  a  man,  would  obey  him,  provided  he  would  address  him- 
self to  them  in  tender  expressions.  He  promised  to  do  it.  The  circumstance 
which  had  given  occasion  to  this  false  report,  was  his  having  disbanded  some 
Grecian  soldiers,  after  rewarding  them  in  a  very  bountiful  manner  ;  so  that  the 
Macedonians  imagined  they  also  were  to  fight  no  more. 

Alexander  having  summoned  the  army,  made  the  following  speech.  "  I  am 
not  surprised,  O  soldiers  !  if,  after  the  mighty  things  we  have  hitherto  per- 
formed, you  should  be  satiated  with  glory,  and  have  no  other  views  than  ease 
and  repose.  I  will  not  now  enumerate  the  various  nations  we  have  conquered. 
We  have  subdued  more  provinces  than  others  have  cities.  Could  I  persuade 
myself,  that  our  conquests  were  well  secured,  over  nations  who  were  so  soon 
overcome,  I  would  think  as  you  do,  for  I  will  not  dissemble  my  thoughts,  and 
would  make  all  the  haste  imaginable  to  revisit  my  household-gods,  my  mother, 
!iiy  sisters,  and  my  subjects,  and  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  my  country  the  glory  I 
have  acquired  in  concert  with  you.  But  this  glory  will  all  vanish  very  soon, 
if  we  do  not  put  the  last  hand  to  the  work.  Do  you  imagine,  that  so  many  na- 
tions, accustomed  to  other  sovereigns,  and  who  have  no  manner  of  similitude 
to  us,  either  in  their  religion,  manners,  or  language,  were  entirely  subdued  the 
moment  they  were  conquered ;  and  that  they  will  not  take  up  arms,  in  case 
we  return  back  with  so  much  precipitation  ?  What  will  become  of  the  rest 
who  still  remain  unconquered  ?  Shall  we  leave  our  victory  imperfect,  merely 
for  want  of  courage  ?  But  that  which  touches  me  much  more,  shall  we  suffer 
the  detestable  crime  of  Bessus  to  go  unpunished  ?  -Can  you  bear  to  see  the 
sceptre  of  Darius  in  the  sanguinary  hands  of  that  monster,  who,  after  having 
loaded  him  with  chains,  as  a  captive,  at  last  assassinated  his  sovereign,  in  or- 
der to  deprive  us  of  the  giory  of  saving  him  ?  As  for  myself,  I  shall  not  be 
easy  till  I  see  that  infamous  wretch  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  there  to  pay,  to  all 
kings  and  nations  of  the  earth,  the  just  punishment  due  to  his  execrable  crime. 
[  do  not  know  whether  I  am  mistaken  ;  but  methinks  I  read  his  sentence  of 
death  in  your  countenances  ;  and  that  the  anger  which  sparkles  in  your  eyes, 
declares  you  will  soon  imbrue  your  hands  in  the  traitor's  blood." 

The  soldiers  would  not  suffer  Alexander  to  proceed ;  but  clapping  their 
hands,  they  all  cried  aloud,  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  would 
lead  them.  All  the  speeches  of  this  prince  generally  produced  this  effect.  In 
however  desponding  a  condition  they  might  be,  one  single  word  from  him  re- 
vived their  courage  in  an  instant,  and  inspired  them  with  that  martial  alacrity 
and  ardour  which  appeared  always  in  his  face.  The  king  taking  advantage  of 
this  favourable  disposition  of  the  whole  army,  crossed  rarthia,  and  in  three 
days  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Hyrcania,  which  submitted  to  his  arms.  He 
afterwards  subdued  the  Mardi,  the  Arii,  the  Drangte,  the  Arachosii,  and  several 
other  nations,  into  which  his  army  marched  with  greater  speed  than  people 
generally  travel.  He  frequently  would  pursue  an  enemy  for  whole  days  and 
nights  together,  almost  without  suffering  his  troops  to  take  any  rest.  By  thi§ 
prodigious  rapidity,  he  came  unawares  upon  nations,  who  thought  him  at  a 
great  distance,  ana  subdued  them  before  they  had  time  to  put  themselves  in  a 
posture  of  defence.  Under  this  image,  Daniel  the  prophet  foretold  Alexander 
many  ages  before  his  birth,  by  representing  him  as  a  panther,  a  leopard,  and  a 
goat,  who  rushed  forward  with  so  much  swiftness  that  his  feet  seemed  not  to 
touch  the  ground. 

Nabarzanes,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Bessus,  who  had  written  before  to 
Alexandei ,  came  and  surrendered  himself,  upon  promise  of  a  pardon,  when 
he  heard  that  he  was  arrived  at  Zadracarta,  the  capital  of  Hyrcania ;  and, 
among  other  presents,  brought  him  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  who  afterwards  gained 
IS  great  an  ascendant  over  Alexander,  as  he  before  had  over  Darius.* 

♦  Q,,  Cu^  .  1.  vl.  c.  s. 
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At  the  same  lime  arrived  Thalestris,  queen  of  tlie  Amazons.  A  violent  de- 
sire of  seeing  Alexander  had  prompted  that  princess  to  leave  her  dominions, 
and  travel  through  a  great  number  of  countries  to  gratify  her  curiosity.  Od 
arriving  near  his  camp,  she  sent  word  that  a  queen  was  come  to  visit  him  ;  and 
that  she  had  a  strong  inclination  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  and  was  accord- 
ingly arrived  within  a  short  distance  from  that  place.  Alexander  having  re- 
turned her  a  favourable  answer,  she  commanded  her  train  to  stop,  and  herself 
came  forward  with  three  hundred  women ;  and  the  moment  she  perceived  the 
king,  she  leaped  from  her  horse,  having  two  lances  in  her  right  hand.  The 
dress  the  Amazons  used  to  wear  did  not  quite  cover  the  body  ;  for  their  bosom 
being  uncovered  on  the  left  side,  every  other  part  of  the  body  was  hid  ;  and 
their  gowns  being  tucked  up  with  a  knot,  descended  no  farther  than  their  knee. 
They  preserved  their  right  breast  to  suckle  their  female  offspring,  but  used  to 
burn  their  left,  that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  bend'the  bow  and 
throw  the  dart,  whence  they  were  called  Amazons.* 

Thalestris  looked  upon  the  king  without  discovering  the  least  sign  of  ad- 
miration, and  surveying  him  attentively,  did  not  think  his  stature  answerable  to 
his  fame;  for  the  barbarians  are  very  much  struck  with  a  majestic  air.  and 
think  those  only  capable  of  mighty  achievements  on  whom  nature  has  bestowed 
bodily  advantages.!  She  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him,  that  the  chief  motive 
of  her  iourney  was  to  have  posterity  by  him  ;  adding,  that  she  was  worthy  of 
giving  heirs  to  his  empire.  Alexander,  upon  this  request,  was  obliged  to  make 
some  stay  in  this  place;  after  which  Thalestris  returned  to  her  kingdom,  and 
the  king  into  the  province  inhabited  by  the  Parthians.  This  story,  and  what- 
ever is  related  of  the  Amazons,  is  looked  upon  by  some  very  judicious  authors 
as  entirely  fabulous. 

Alexander  devoted  himself  afterwards  wholly  to  his  passions,  changing  into 
pride  and  debauch,  the  moderation  and  continence  for  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  so  greatly  admired ;  virtues  so  very  necessary-  in  an  exalted  station  of 
life,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  prosperities.  He  now  no  longer  was  the 
same  man.  Though  he  was  invincible  with  regard  to  the  dangei^  and  toils  of 
war,  he  was  far  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  charms  of  ease.  The  instant  he 
enjoyed  a  little  repose,  he  abandoned  himself  to  sensuality  ;  and  he,  whom  the 
arms  of  the  Persians  could  not  conquer,  fell  a  victim  to  their  vices.  Nothing 
was  now  to  be  seen  but  games,  parties  of  pleasure,  women,  and  excessive  feast- 
ing, in  which  he  used  to  revel  whole  days  and  nights.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
buffoons,  and  the  performers  on  instrumental  music,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  out  of  Greece,  he  obliged  the  captive  women,  whom  he  carried  along  with 
him,  to  sing  songs  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  He  happened,  among 
these  women,  to  perceive  one  who  appeared  in  deeper  afiiiction  than  the  rest, 
and  who,  by  a  modest,  and  at  the  same  time  a  noble  confusion,  discovered  a 
greater  reluctance  than  the  others  to  appear  in  public.  She  was  a  perfect 
beauty,  which  was  very  much  heightened  by  her  bashfulness,  while  she  threw 
her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  conceal  her  t'ace.  The  king 
soon  imagined  bjr  her  air  and  mien  that  she  was  not  of  vulgar  birth  ;  and  in- 
quiring himself  into  it,  the  lady  answered,  that  she  was  grand-daughter  to 
Ochus,  who  not  long  before  had  swayed  the  Persian  sceptre,  and  daughter  of 
his  son  ;  that  she  had  married  Hystaspes,  who  was  related  to  Darius,  and  ge- 
neral of  a  great  army.  Alexander,  being  touched  with  compassion,  when  he 
heard  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  roj-al,  and  the  sad  condi- 
tion to  which  she  was  reduced,  not  only  gave  her  liberty,  but  returned  all  her 
possessions  ;  and  caused  her  husband  to  be  sought  for,  in  order  that  she  might 
be  restored  to  him. J 

This  prince  was  naturally  of  a -tender  and  humane  disposition,  which  made 
iiipi  sensible  of  the  affliction  of  persons  in  the  lowest  condition.    A  poor  Mace- 

*  This  is  a  Greek  word,  •ignifying,  without  breasts. 
'   ',  n*'  rrito  viillti  regem  Thalestris  intuebalur,  habitum  ejus  haudquaquam  rerum  lamae  parem  oculi*  per 
\      r    ,         ■.;. Ill   p.- omnibus  barbaris  in  corporum  majestale  veneralio  est;  mairnorumque  sperum  non  alioi 
.■<>    ..r   *     !i.'..!  t.  iitiafn  quo*  eximia  si-ecie  donare  natura  diarnata  est. —  Q..  Curt    '    vi.  C  5 
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donian  was  one  day  leading  before  him  a  mule,  laden  with  gold  ft,-  the  king*9 
use  ;  the  beast  being  so  tired  that  he  ^vas  not  able  either  to  go  '.*n  or  sustain 
the  load,  the  mule-driver  took  it  up  and  carried  it,  but  with  great  dilBculty,  a 
considerable  way.  Alexander,  seeing  him  just  sinking  under  his  burden,  and 
going  to  throw  it  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  rest  himself,  cried  out,  "  Friend,  do 
not  be  weary  yet ;  try  and  carry  it  quite  through  to  your  tent,  for  it  is  all  your 
own."* 

Alexander,  in  a  very  difficult  march  through  barren  places,  at  he  head  of  a 
saiall  body  of  horse,  when  he  pursued  Darius,  met  some  Macedonians  who  were 
cany  ing  water  in  goat-skins  upon  mules.  These  Macedonians  perceiving  their 
prince  was  almost  parched  with  thirst,  occasioned  by  the  raging  heat,  the  sun 
being  then  in  the  meridian,  immediately  filled  a  helmet  with  water,  and  were 
running  to  present  him  with  it.  Alexander  asking  to  whom  they  were  carrying 
all  that  water,  they  replied,  "  We  were  carrying  it  to  our  children  ;  but  do  not 
let  your  majesty  be  uneasy,  if  your  life  is  but  saved ;  we  shall  get  children 
enough,  in  case  we  should  lose  these."  At  these  words,  Alexander  took  the 
helmet,  and  looking  quite  round  him,  he  saw  all  his  horsemen  hanging  down 
their  heads,  and  with  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on  the  liquor  he  held,  swallow  it  as 
it  were  with  their  glances  ;  upon  which  he  returned  it,  with  toanks,  to  those  who 
offered  it  him,  and  did  not  drink  so  much  as  a  single  drop,  t)ut  cried,  "  There 
is  not  enough  for  my  whole  company;  and  should  I  drink  alotae,  it  would  make 
the  rest  more  thirsty,  and  they  would  quite  die  away."  The  officers,  who  were 
on  horseback  round  him,  struck  in  the  most  sensible  manner  >vith  his  wonderful 
temperance  and  magnanimity,  entreated  him  with  shouts,  to  carry  them  wher- 
ever he  thought  fit,  and  not  spare  them  in  any  manner  ;  that  now  they  were  not 
in  the  least  tired,  nor  telt  the  least  thirst ;  and  that  as  long  as  they  should  be 
commanded  by  such  a  king,  they  could  not  think  themselves  mortal  men.f 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  which  arise  from  a  generous  and  tender  disposition, 
reflect  a  greater  honour  en  a  prince  than  the  greatest  victories  and  conquests. 
Had  Alexander  always  cherished  them,  he  would  justly  have  merited  the  title 
of  Great ;  but  a  too  glorious  and  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity,  which  is  too 
heavy  for  mortals  to  sustain,  insensibly  etlaced  them  from  his  mind,  and  made 
him  foi^et  that  he  was  man  ;  for  now,  contemning  the  customs  of  his  own  country 
as  no  longer  worthy  the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  he  laid  aside  the  dress,  the 
manners,  and  way  of  life  of  the  Macedonian  monarchs  ;  looking  upon  them  as 
too  plain  and  simple,  and  derogatory  to  his  grandeur.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  imitate  the  pomp  of  the  Persian  kings,  in  that  very  circumstance  in  which  they 
seemed  to  equal  themselves  to  the  gods  ;  I  mean,  by  requiring  those  who  had 
conquered  nations  to  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  pay  him  a  kind  of  homage 
which  became  only  slaves.  He  had  turned  his  palace  into  a  seraglio,  filling  it 
with  three  hundred  and  sixty  concubines,  the  same  number  that  Darius  kept, 
and  with  bands  of  eunuchs,  of  all  mankind  the  most  infamous.  Not  satisfied 
with  wearing  a  Persian  robe  himself,  he  also  obliged  his  generals,  his  friends, 
and  all  the  grandees  of  his  court,  to  put  on  the  same  dress,  which  gave  them  the 
greatest  mortification;  not  one  of  them,  however,  daring  to  speak  against  this 
innovation,  or  contradict  the  prince  in  any  manner. 

The  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  not  having  the  least  idea 
of  sensuality,  inveighed  publicly  against  this  prodigious  luxury ,and  the  nume 
rous  vices  which  the  army  had  learned  in  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  The  soldiers 
would  frequently  express  themselves  in  the  following  terms  :  "  That  they  had 
lost  more  by  victory  than  they  had  gained  ;  that  as  the  Macedonians  had  thus 
assumed  the  manners  and  customs  of  foreigners,  they  might  properly  be  said  to 
be  conquered  :  that  therefore  the  only  benefit  they  should  reap  from  their  long 
absence,  would  be,  to  return  back  to  their  own  country  in  the  habit  of  barbarian:-* , 
that  Alexander  was  ashamed  of,  and  despised  them  ;  that  he  chose  to  resemblfl 
the  vanquished  rather  than  the  victorious  ;  and  that  he,  who  before  had  been 
Iting  of  Macedon,  was  now  become  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Darius. 

*  Plul.  in  Alei.  p.  687.  ♦  Ibid. 
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The  king  was  not  ignorniit  -jf  the  discontent  which  reigned  both  in  his  court 
and  army,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  both  l)y  his 
beneficence  ;  but  slavery,  though  purchased  at  ever  so  high  a  rate,  must  neces- 
sarily be  odious  to  free-born  men.*  He  therefore  thought  tliat  the  safest  ^ema 
dy  would  be  to  employ  them,  and  for  that  purpose  led  them  against  Bt,„'"u?. 
Bvit  as  the  army  was  encumbered  with  booty,  and  a  useless  train  of- baggage, 
so  that  it  could  scarcely  move,  he  first  caused  all  his  own  baggage  to  be  carried 
i-.'.to  a  great  square,  and  afterwards  that  of  his  army,  such  things  excepted  a5 
were  absolutely  necessary ;  he  then  ordered  the  whole  to  be  carried  from  thence 
in  carts  to  a  large  plain.  Every  one  was  in  great  anxiety  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  ;  but  after  he  had  sent  away  the  horses,  he  himself  set  fire  to  his 
:>^vn  things,  and  commanded  every  one  to  follow  his  example.  Upon  this  the 
Macedonians  lighted  up  the  fire  with  their  own  hands,  and  burned  the  rich  spoils 
Hiey  had  purchased  with  their  blood,  and  often  forced  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
flames.  Such  a  sacrifice  must  certainly  have  been  made  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance ;  but  the  example  the  king  set  thein  silenced  all  their  complaints, 
and  they  seemed  less  afi'ected  at  the  loss  of  their  baggage,  than  at  the  neglect 
of  their  military  discipline.  A  short  speech  the  king  made,  soothed  all  their 
uneasiness  ;  and,  being  now  more  al^le  to  exert  themselves  hereafter,  they  set 
out  wiv.h  joy,  and  marched  towards  Bactriana.  In  this  march,  he  met  with 
difficulties  which  would  have  quite  damped  any  one  but  Alexander  ;  but  nothing 
could  daunt  his  soul,  or  check  his  progress  ;  for  he  put  the  strongest  confidence 
in  his  good  fortune,  which  indeed  never  forsook  that  hero,  but  extricated  him 
from  a  thousand  perils,  wherein  one  would  have  naturally  supposed  both  he  and 
his  army  must  have  perished. 

On  arriving  among  the  Drangep,  a  danger  to  which  he  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed, gave  him  very  great  uneasiness  ;  and  this  was  the  report  of  a  conspir- 
acy that  was  formed  against  his  person.  One  Dymnus,  a  man  of  no  great 
figure  at  court,  was  the  instigator  of  this  treason  ;  and  the  motive  of  it  was, 
some  private  disgust  which  he  had  received.  He  had  communicated  his  ex- 
ecrable design  to  a  young  man  named  Nicomnchus,  who  revealed  it  to  Cebali- 
nus,  his  brother.  The  latter  immediately^  whispered  it  to  Phiiotas,  earnestly 
entreating  him  to  acquaint  the  king  with  it,  because  every  moment  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  and  that  the  conspirators  were  to  execute  the  horrid  deed 
m  three  days.  Phiiotas,  after  applauding  his  fidelity,  waited  immediately 
fipon  the  king,  and  discoursed  upon  a  great  variety  of  suljects,  bait  without 
taking  the  least  notice  of  the  plot.  In  the  evening,  Cebalinus  nieeting  him  as  he 
was  coming  out,  and  asking  whether  he  had  done  as- requested,  he  answered, 
tliat  he  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  his  majesty",  and  went 
away.  The  next  day  this  young  man  v.ent  up  to  him.  as  he  was  going  into  tlse 
palace,  and  conjured  him  not  to  forget  wjiat  he  had  told  him  the  da}^  before. 
~hilotas  replied,  that  he  would  be  sure  not  to  forget  it  :  but  did  not  howevei 
perform  his  promise.  This  made  Cebalinus  suspect  him  ;  and  fearing,  that  in 
case  the  conspiracy  should  be  discovered  by  any  other  person,  his  silence 
would  be  interpreted  as  criminal,  he  therefore  got  another  person  to  disclo.'e  it 
10  Alexander.  The  prince  having  heard  the  whole  from.  Cebalinus  liirnse-f, 
and  being  told  how  many  times  he  had  conjured  Phiiotas  to  acquaint  hirn  with  it, 
first  commanded  Dymnus  to  be  brought  before  him.  The  latter  conjecturit.g 
upon  what  account  he  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  ran  himself  through  with  his 
sword  ;  but  the  guards  having  prevented  this  v/retch  from  completing  the  deeil, 
he  was  carried  to  the  palace.  The  king  asked  him.  Why  he  thought  Phiiotas 
more  worthy  than  he  was  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  ?  But  he  wds  quite 
speechless  ;  so  that,  after  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he  turned  his  head  aside,  and 
breathed  his  last. 

The  king  afterwards  sent  for  Phiiotas,  and  speaking  to  him,  after  havir^g  com- 
manded every  one  to  withdraw,  he  asked  whether  Cebalinus  had  really  ui^<yi 

*  *«ed,  ut  opinor,  liberis  pretium  'sprvjtutis    no^ratum  est.  —  Q.  Curt. 
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Jjiiii  several  times  to  tell  him  of  a  plot  which  was  carrying  on  against  him.  Phi 
Iotas,  without  discovering  the  least  confusion  in  his  countenance,  confessed  inge 
nuously  that  he  had  ;  but  made  his  apology,  by  saying,  that  the  person  who  had 
whis-pered  this,  did  not  appear  to  him  worthy  of  the  least  credit.  He  confessed, 
however,  that  the  death  of  Dymnus  plainly  showed  he  had  acted  very  im 
prudently  in  concealing  'o  long,  a  design  of  so  black  a  nature.  Upon  which, 
acknowledging  his  fault,  he  fell  at  the  king's  feet  ;  which  he  embraced,  and 
besought  him  to  consider  his  past  life,  rather  than  the  fault  he  had  now  com* 
mitted,  which  did  not  proceed  from  any  bad  design,  but  from  the  fear  he  wa? 
under  of  alarming,  very  unseasonably,  the  king,  should  he  communicate  a  de- 
sign which  he  really  supposed  was  without  foundation.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
say,  whether  Alexander  believed  what  Philotas  said,  or  only  dissembled  his 
anger.  However  this  may  be,  he  gave  him  his  hand,  in  token  of  reconciliation, 
and  told  him,  that  he  was  persuaded  he  had  despised,  rather  than  concealed 
the  affair.* 

Philotas  was  both  envied  and  hated  by  a  great  number  o.  courtiers  ;  and  in- 
deed it  was  hardly  possible  it  should  be  otherwise,  because  none  of  them  was 
more  familiar  with  the  king,  or  more  esteemed  by  him.  Instead  of  softening 
or  moderating  the  lustre  of  the  distinguished  favour  he  enjoyed,  by  an  air 
of  suavity  and  humanity ;  he  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  strive  for  nothing  so 
much  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  others,  by  affecting  a  silly  pride,  which  generally 
displayed  itself  in  his  dress,  his  retinue,  his  equipage,  and  his  table ;  and  still 
more  so  by  the  haught}"  airs  he  assumed,  which  made  him  universally  hated. 
Parmenio,  his  father,  disgusted  at  his  lofty  behaviour,  said  one  day  to  him, 
"  My  son,  make  thyself  less.''t  The  strongest  sense  is  couched  under  these 
words  :  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  man  who  uttered  them,  was  perfectly  ac- 
mninted  with  the  genius  of  courts.  He  used  often  to  give  Philotas  advice  to 
this  effect ;  but  too  exalted  a  prosperity  is  apt  to  make  men  both  deaf  and  blind  ; 
and  they  cannot  persuade  themselves,  that  favour,  which  is  established  on  so 
s^:eming]y  solid  a  foundation,  can  ever  change  ;  the  contrary  of  which  Philotas 
found  to  his  sorrow. 

His  former  conduct  with  regard  to  Alexander,  had  given  the  latter  just  reason 
to  complain  of  him  ;  for  he  used  to  take  the  liberty  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  king,  and  applaud  himself  in  the  most  haughty  terms.  Opening  one  day 
his  heart  to  a  woman,  Antigona  by  name,  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  he  began 
to  boast,  in  a  very  insolent  manner,  his  father's  services  and  his  own :  "  \Yhal 
would  Philip,"  said  he,  "  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  Parmenio  ?  And  what 
would  Alexander  be,  were  it  not  for  Philotas  ?  What  would  become  of  his  pre* 
tended  divinity,  and  his  father  Ammon,  should  we  undertake  to  expose  this  he. 
tion  ?"  All  these  things  were  repeated  to  Alexander,  and  Antigona  herself  made 
oath  that  such  words  had  been  spoken.  The  king  had  nevertheless  taken  no 
notice  of  all  this,  nor  so  much  as  once  mentioned  the  least  word  which  showed 
his  resentment  upon  that  occasion,  when  he  was  most  intoxicated  with  liquor ; 
he  had  not  so  much  as  hinted  it  to  his  friends,  not  even  to  Hephoestion,  from 
whom  he  scarcely  concealed  any  thing.  But  the  crime  Philotas  was  now  accused 
of,  recalled  to  his  memory  the  disgust  he  had  formerly  entertained.;!; 

laimediately  after  the  conversation  he  had  with  PhiJotaj,  he  held  a  council 
.:,omposed  of  his  chief  confidents.  Craterus,  for  whom  Alexander  had  a  great 
esteem,  and  who  envied  Philotas  the  more  on  that  very  account,  looked  upon 
this  as  a  very  happy  occasion  for  supplanting  his  rival.  Concealing,  therefore, 
his  hatred  under  a  specious  pretence^ of  zeal,  he  suggested  to  the  king,  "  The 
apprehensions  he  might  justly  be  under,  both  from  Philotas  himself,  because 
niorcy  is  not  apt  to  work  any  change  in  a  heart,  which  could  be  corrupt  enough 
to  entertain  so  detestable  a  crime  ;  and  from  Parmenio  his  father,  who,  said  he, 
will  never  be  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  his  owing  his  son's  life  to  the  king's 
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deraency  Some  beneticial  acts  are  so  great,  that  they  become  a  burden  tc 
those  on  whom  they  are  conferred,  for  which  reason  they  do  all  in  their  powei 
to  erase  them  from  their  memory.  And  further,  wno  can  assure  us,  that  both 
father  and  son  are  not  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  ?  When  a  prince's  lite  is  in 
ilanger,  every  thing  is  of  importance  ;  and  all  things,  even  to  the  slightest  sus- 
picions, are  so  many  proofs.  Can  we  conceive  it  possible,  that  a  favourite,  on 
whom  his  sovereign  has  bestowed  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  his  beneficence, 
sliould  be  calm  and  undisturbed,  upon  lis  being  told  of  an  affair  of  such  mighty 
iniportance  ?  But  we  are  told  that  this  design  was  communicated  by  young 
people,  who  deserved  very  little  credit.  Wherefore,  then,  did  he  keep  them 
in  suspense  two  days,  as  if  he  really  believed  what  they  told  him,  and  still  pro- 
n)ised  them  that  he  would  reveal  the  whole  affair  to  the  king  ?  Who  does  not 
?ee,  that  he  did  this  merely  to  preventtheirhavingaccessby  another  way  to  his 
majesty?  Sir,"  continued  he,  "  it  is  necessary,  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of 
tiie  state,  for  us  to  put  Philotas  to  the  torture  ;  in  order  to  force  from  his  own 
mouth  an  account  of  this  plot,  and  the  several  persons  who  are  his  accomplices 
\'A  it."  This  being  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the  council,  the  king  as- 
sented to  it.  He  then  dismissed  the  assembly,  having  first  enjoined  them  se- 
crecy ;  and  the  better  to  conceal  his  resolution,  gave  orders  for  the  army's 
marching  the  next  day,  and  even  invited  Philotas  to  supper  with  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  night,  various  parties  of  guards  having  been  posted 
m  the  several  places  necessary,  some  entered  the  tent  of  Philotas,  who  was  then 
in  a  deep  sleep  ;  when,  starting  from  his  slumbers,  as  they  were  putting  mana 
cles  on  his  hands,  he  cried,  "  Alas !  my  sovereign,  the  inveteracy  of  my  ene- 
mies has  got  the  better  of  your  goodness."  After  this,  ihey  covered  his  face, 
and  brought  him  to  the  palace  without  uttering  a  single  word.  The  next 
morning,  the  Macedonians,  according  to  an  order  published  for  that  purpose, 
came  thither  under  arms,  being  about  six  thousand.  It  was  a  very  ancient  cus- 
tom for  the  army,  in  war-time,  to  take  cognizance  of  capital  crimes  ;  and,  in 
times  of  peace,  for  the  people  to  do  so  ;  so  that  the  prince  had  no  power  on 
these  occasions,  unless  a  sanction  were  given  to  it  by  one  of  those  bodies  ;  and 
the  king  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  persuasion,  before  he  employed  his 
authority.* 

First,  the  body  of  Dymnus  was  brought  out  ;  very  few  then  present  know- 
ing either  what  he  had  done,  or  how  he  came  by  his  death.  Afterwards  the 
king  came  into  the  assembly  ;  an  air  of  sorrow  appearing  in  his  countenance, 
as  well  as  in  his  whole  court,  every  one  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of 
this  gloomy  scene.  Alexander  continued  a  longtime  with  his  eyes  cast  on  the 
pound ;  but  at  last,  having  recovered  his  spirits,  he  made  the  following  speech  : 

I  narrowly  escaped,  O  soldiers,  being  torn  from  you  by  the  treachery  of  a 
small  number  of  wretches  ;  but  by  the  providence  and  mercy  of  the  gods,  I 
now  again  appear  before  you  alive  ;  and  I  protest  to  you,  that  nothing  encour- 
ages me  more  to  proceed  against  the  traitors,  than  the  sight  of  this  assembly, 
vvhose  lives  are  much  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  ;  for  I  desire  to  live  for  your 
sakes  only  ;  and  the  greatest  happiness  I  should  find  in  living,  not  1o  say  the 
only  one,  would  be  the  pleasure  I  shall  receive  in  having  it  once  in  my  powei 
to  reward  the  services  of  so  many  brave  men,  to  whom  I  owe  all  things." 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  soldiers,  who  all  burst 
into  tears  ;  *'  Alas !  how  will  you  behave  when  I  shall  name  the  persons  who 
Ibrmed  so  execrable  an  attempt  ?  I  myself  cannot  think  of  it  without  shudder- 
ing. They,  on  whom  I  have  been  most  lavish  of  my  kindnesses  ;  on  whom  I 
had  bestowed  the  greatest  marks  of  friendship  ;  in  whom  I  had  put  my  nhole 
confidence,  and  in  whose  breasts  I  lodged  my  greatest  secrets — Parmenio  and 
Philotas."  At  these  names,  all  the  soldiers  gazed  one  upon  the  other,  not  dar- 
ing to  believe  their  eyes  or  ears,  nor  any  thing  they  saw  or  heard.  Then  Ni- 
comachus,  Metron,  and  Cebalinus,  were  sent  lor,  who  made  :heir  several  de 
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positions  of  what  they  knew.  But,  as  not  one  of  them  charg-ed  Pliilotas  with 
engaging  in  the  p!ot,  the  whole  assembly  being  seized  with  a  trouble  and  coH' 
fusion,  easier  conceived  than  expressed,  continued  in  a  sad  and  gloomy  silence. 
Philotas  was  then  brought  in,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  his  head  cov- 
ered with  a  coarse  worn-out  piece  of  cloth.  How  shocking  a  sight  was  this ' 
Lost  to  himself,  he  did  not  dare  to  look  up,  or  open  his  lips  ;  but  the  tears 
streaming  from  his  eyes,  he  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  the  man  who  held  him. 
As  the  by-standers  wiped  off  the  tears  in  which  his  face  was  bathed,  recover- 
ing his  spirits  and  his  voice  by  insensible  degrees,  he  seemed  desirous  of 
speaking.  The  king  then  told  him,  that  he  should  be  judged  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  withdrew.  Philotas  might  have  justified  himself  very  easily  ;  tor 
not  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  those  who  had  been  put  on  the  rack,  had  accused 
^\m  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  plot.  Dymnus,  who  first  formed  it,  had  not 
named  hinp  to  any  of  the  conspirators  ;  and  had  Philotas  been  concerned  in  it, 
and  the  ringleader,  as  was  pretended,  Dymnus  would  certainly  have  named 
him,  at  the  head  of  all  the  rest,  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  strongly. 
Had  Philotas  been  conscious  to  himself  of  guilt  in  this  particular,  as  he  was 
sensible  that  Cebalinus,  who  knew  the  whole,  sought  earnestly  to  acquaint  the 
king  of  it,  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  he  could  have  lain  quiet  two  days  together, 
without  once  endeavouring  either  to  despatch  Cebalinus,  or  to  put  his  dark  de 
sign  in  execution  ?  which  he  might  very  easily  have  done.  Philotas  set  these 
proofs,  and  a  great  many  more,  in  the  strongest  light ;  and  he  did  not  omit  to 
mention  the  reasons  which  had  made  him  despise  the  information  that  had 
been  given  him,  as  groundless  and  imaginary.  Then  directing,  on  a  sudden, 
himself  to  Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been  present,  "  O  king,"  says  he,  "  wher- 
ever you  may  be,"  for  it  was  thought  Alexander  heard  all  that  passed  from 
behind  a  curtain,  "  If  I  have  committed  a  fault  in  not  acquainting  you  with 
what  I  heard,  I  confessed  it  to  you  and  you  pardoned  me.  You  gave  me  your 
royal  hand  as  a  pledge  of  this,  and  you  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  to  your 
table.  If  you  believed  me,  I  am  innocent ;  if  you  pardoned  me,  I  am  cleared  . 
I  refer  all  this  to  your  own  judgment.  What  new  crime  have  I  committed 
since  ?  I  was  in  a  deep  sleep  when  my  enemies  waked  me,  and  loaded  me 
with  chains.  Is  it  natural  for  a  man,  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  guilty  of  the 
most  horrid  of  all  crimes,  to  be  thus  easy  and  undisturbed  ?  The  innocence 
of  my  own  conscience,  and  the  promise  your  majesty  made  me,  gave  my  soul 
this  calm.  Do  not  let  the  envy  of  my  enemies  prevail  over  your  clemency 
and  justice." 

The  result  of  this  assembly  was,  that  Philotas  should  be  put  on  the  rack 
The  persons  who  presided  on  that  occasion  were  his  most  inveterate  enemies, 
and  they  made  him  suffer  every  kind  of  torture.  Philotas,  at  first,  discovered 
the  utmost  resolution  and  strength  of  mind;  the  torments  he  suffered  not  being 
able  to  force  from  him  a  single  word,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  sigh.  But  at  last 
conquered  by  pain,  he  confessed  himself  to  be  guilty,  named  several  accom- 

f)lices,  and  even  accused  his  own  father.  The  next  day,  the  answers  of  Phi- 
otas  were  read  in  a  full  assembly,  he  himself  being  present.  Upon  the  who]*', 
he  was  unanimously  sentenced  to  die  ;  immediately  after  which  he  was  stoned, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Macedonia,  with  some  other  of  the  conspirators. 

They  also  judged  at  the  same  time,  and  put  to  death,  Lyncestes  Alexander, 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  and  kept  three 
years  in  prison. 

The  condemnation  of  Philotas  brought  on  that  of  Parmenio  :  whether  it  were 
tnat  Alexander  really  believed  him  guilty,  or  was  afraid  of  the  father  after  he 
had  put  the  son  to  death,  Polydamus,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  court,  was  appoint- 
ed to  see  the  execution  performed.  He  had  been  one  of  Parmenio's  most  in- 
timate friends,  if  we  may  give  that  name  to  courtiers,  who  affect  only  their 
own  fortunes.  This  was  the  very  reason  of  his  being  nomimV^d,  hecau>e  ng 
one  could  suspect  that  ho  was  sent  with  any  such  orders.  a;2:ain5.1  Parmenio.  H 
therefore  set  out  for  Media,  whcm  that  general  com.maiulpd  'he  anny, and  W 
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intrusted  with  the  king's  treasures,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  talents.  Alexander  had  given  him  several  letters  for  Oleander,  the 
king's  lieutenant  in  the  province,  and  for  the  principal  officers).  Two  were  fof 
Parmenio  ;  one  of  them  from  Alexander,  and  the  other  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
Philotas,  as  if  he  had  been  alive,  to  prevent  the  father  from  harbouring  the  least 
suspicion.  Poh'damus  was  but  eleven  days  in  his  journey,  and  alighted  in  the 
night-time  at  Oleander's.  After  having  taken  all  the  precautions  necessary, 
they  went  together,  with  a  great  number  of  attendants,  to  meet  Parmenio,  who 
at  this  time  was  walking  in  a  park  of  his  own.  The  moment  Polydamus  saw 
him,  though  at  a  great  distance,  he  ran  to  embrace  him  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
joy  ;  and  after  compliments,  intermixed  with  the  strongest  indications  of  friend 
ship,  had  passed  on  both  sides,  he  gave  him  Alexander's  letter.  While  open- 
ing it,  he  asked  him  what  the  king  was  doing  ;  to  which  Polydamus  replied, 
that  he  would  know  by  his  majesty's  letter.  Parmenio,  after  perusing  it,  said 
as  follows :  "  The  king  is  preparing  to  march  against  the  Arachosii.  How  glo- 
rious a  prince  is  this,  who  will  not  suffer  himself  to  take  a  moment's  rest ! 
However,  he  ought  to  be  a  little  careful  of  himself,  now  he  has  acquired  so 
much  glory."  He  afterwards  opened  the  letter  which  was  written  in  his  son's 
name  ;  and,  by  his  countenance,  seemed  pleased  with  the  contents  of  it.  At 
that  very  instant  Oleander  thrust  a  dagger  into  his  side,  then  made  another 
thrust  in  his  throat,  and  the  rest  gave  him  several  wounds,  even  after  he  was 
dead. 

Thus  this  great  man  ended  his  life  :  a  man  illustrious  both  in  peace  and  war  ; 
who  had  performed  many  glorious  actions  without  the  king,  whereas  the  king 
had  never  achieved  any  thing  conspicuous  but  in  concert  with  Parmenio.  He 
was  a  person  of  great  abilitijes  and  execution ;  was  very  dear  to  the  grandees, 
and  much  more  so  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  reposed  the  highest  confi- 
dence in  him  ;  and  looked  upon  themselves  as  assured  of  victory  when  he  was 
at  their  head,  so  firmly  they  relied  on  his  capacity  and  good  fortune.  He  was 
then  seventy  years  of  age  ;  and  had  always  served  his  sovereign  with  inviolable 
fidelity  and  zeal,  for  which  he  was  very  ill  rewarded;  his  son  and  himself 
having  been  put  to  death  merely  on  a  slight  suspicion,  unsupported  by  any  real 
proof,  which  nevertheless  obliterated  in  a  moment  all  the  great  services  ren- 
dered by  both  to  their  country. 

Alexander  was  sensible  that  such  cruel  executions  might  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  troops,  of  which  he  had  a  proof,  by  the  letters  they  sept  into  Ma- 
cedonia, which  were  intercepted  by  his  order ;  concluding  therefore  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  such  soldiers 
as  had  most  distinguished  themselves  by  their  murmurs  and  complaints,  lest 
their  seditious  discourses  should  spread  the  same  spirit  of  discontent,  he  formed 
a  separate  body  of  these,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  Leonidas ;  tht? 
kind  of  ignominy  being  the  only  punishment  he  inflicted  on  them.  But  thej 
were  so  strangely  affected  with  it,  that  they  endeavoured  to  wipe  out  the  dis- 
grace it  brought  upon  them,  by  a  bnvery,  a  fidelity,  and  an  obedience,  which 
they  observed  ever  afterwards.* 

To  prevent  the  ill  consequences  that  might  arise  from  this  secret  discontent, 
Alexander  set  out  upon  his  march,  and  continued  the  pursuit  of  Bessus  ;  on 
which  occasion  he  exposed  himself  to  great  hardships  and  dangers.  After  hav- 
ing passed  through  Drangania,  Arachosia,  and  the  country  of  the  Arimaspi, 
where  all  things  submitted  to  his  arms,  he  arrived  at  a  mountain  called  Paro- 
pamisus,  a  part  of  Oaucasus,  where  his  army  underwent  inexpressible  fatigues, 
through  weariness,  thirst,  cold,  and  the  snows,  which  killed  a  great  number  ot 
his  soldiers.  Bessus  laid  waste  all  the  country  that  lay  between  him  and  mount 
Oaucasus,  in  order  that  the  want  of  provisions  and  forage  might  deprive  Alex 
arider  of  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  him.     He  indeed  suffered  very  much,  bii' 
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oothing  could  clieck  his  vigour.  Alter  allowing  his  arrny  to  repose  lor  som« 
time  at  Drapsaca,  he  advanced  towards  Aornos  and  Bactra,  the  two  strongest 
cities  of  Bactriana,  and  took  them  both.  At  Alexander's  approach,  about  seven 
or  eight  thousand  Bactrians,  who  till  then,  had  adhered  very  firmly  to  Bessus, 
abandoned  him  to  a  man,  and  retired  each  to  his  respective  home.  Bessus,  at 
the  head  of  the  small  number  of  forces  who  continued  faithful  to  him,  passed  the 
river  Oxus,  burned  all  the  boats  he  himself  made  use  of,  to  prevent  Alexander 
from  crossing  it,  and  withdrew  to  Nautacus,  a  city  of  Sogdiana,  fully  deter- 
mined to  raise  a  new  army  there.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  give  him  time 
to  do  this  ;  and  not  meeting  with  trees  or  timber  sufficient  for  the  building  of 
boats  and  rafts,  or  floats  of  timber,  he  supplied  the  want  of  these  by  distribu- 
ting to  his  soldiers  a  great  number  of  skins,  stuffed  with  straw,  and  such  like 
dry  and  light  materials  ;  which  laying  under  them  in  the  water,  they  crossed 
the  river  in  this  manner  ;  those  who  went  over  first,  drawing  up  jn  order  of  bat 
tie,  while  their  comrades  were  coming  after  them.  In  this  manner  his  whole 
army  passed  over  in  six  days. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  Spitamenes,  who  was  the  chief  confidant  of 
Bessus,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  in  concert  with  two  more  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers.  Having  seized  his  person,  they  put  him  in  chains,  forced  his 
diadem  from  his  head,  tore  to  pieces  the  royal  robe  of  Darius,  which  he  had 
put  on,  and  set  him  on  horseback,  in  order  to  give  him  up  to  Alexander. 

That  prince  arrived  at  a  little  city  inhabited  by  the  Branchidse.  These  were 
the  descendants  of  a  family  who  had  dwelt  in  Miletus,  and  whom  Xerxes,  at 
his  return  from  Greece,  had  formerly  sent  into  Upper  Asia,  where  he  had  set 
tied  them  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  in  return  for  their  having  delivered 
up  to  him  the  treasure  of  the  temple  called  Didymaon,  with  which  they  had 
been  intrusted.  These  received  the  king  with  the  highest  demonstrations  of 
joy,  and  surrendered  both  themselves  and  their  city  to  him.  Alexander  sent 
for  such  Milesians  as  were  in  his  army,  who  preserved  a  hereditary:  hatred 
against  the  Branchidae,  because  of  the  treachery  of  their  ancestors.  He  then 
left  them  the  choice  either  of  revenging  the  injury  they  had  formerly  done  them, 
or  of  pardoning  them  in  consideration  of  their  common  extraction.  The  Mile- 
sians being  so  much  divided  in  opinion,  that  they  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves, Alexander  undertook  the  decision  himself.  Accordingly,  the  next  day 
he  commanded  his  phalanx  to  surround  the  city ;  and  a  signal  being  given,  they 
were  ordered  to  plunder  that  abode  of  traitors,  and  put  every  one  of  them  to 
the  sword,  which  inhuman  order  was  executed  with  the  same  barbarity  as  it 
had  been  ^iven.  All  the  citizens,  at  the  very  time  they  were  going  to  pay 
homage  to  Alexander,  were  murdered  in  the  streets  and  in  their  houses  ;  no 
manner  of  regard  being  had  to  their  cries  and  tears,  and  no  distinction  made 
of  age  or  sex.  They  even  pulled  up  the  very  foundafions  of  the  wa^ls,  in  or- 
(^er  that  not  the  least  traces  of  that  city  might  remain.  But  of  what  crimes 
were  these  ill-fated  citizens  guilty  ?  Were  they  responsible  for  those  their  fa 
thers  had  committed  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  ?  I  do  noi 
know  that  history  furnishes  another  example  of  so  brutal  and  frantic  a  cruelty 

Shortly  after,  feessus  was  brought  to  Alexander,  not  only  bound,  but  stark- 
naked.  Spitamenes  held  him  by  a  chain,  which  went  round  his  neck  ;  and  it 
wras  difficult  to  say,  whether  that  object  was  more  agreeable  to  the  barbarians 
or  Macedonians.  In  presenting  him  to  the  king,  he  addressed  him  as  follows  : 
"I  have  at  last  revenged  both  you  and  Dai ius,  my  kings  and  masters.  I 
bring  you  a  wretch  who  assassinated  his  sovereign,  and  who  is  now  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  himself  gave  the  first  example  of.  Alas  !  why  cannot  Da- 
rius himself  see  this  spectacle  !"  Alexander,  after  having  peatly  applauded 
Spitamenes,  turned  about  to  Bessus,  and  spoke  thus  :  "  Thou  surely  im:st 
have  been  inspired  with  the  rage  and  fury  of  a  tiger,  otherwise  thou  wou'dst 
not  have  dared  to  load  a  king,  from  whom  thou  hadst  received  so  many  ;;i 
stances  of  favour,  with  chains,  and  afterwards  murdered  him  ?  Begone  lnv-\ 
my  sight,  thou  monster  of  cruelty  and  perfidiousness."     The  king  said  p- 
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more,  but  sending  fbr  Oxatres,  the  brother  of  Darius,  he  gave  Bessus  to  him,  ic 
order  that  he  might  suffer  ail  the  ignominy  he  deserved;  suspending  howevei 
his  execution,  that  he  might  be  judged  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Persians 

SECTION  XIIJ  — ALEXANDER  BUILDS  A  CITY  NEAR  THE  I.OfARTHES.      DEFEATS 
THE  SCYTHIANS.       TAKES  THE  CITY  OF  PETRA. 

Alexander,  insatiable  of  victory  and  conquests,  still  marched  forward  in 
search  of  new  nations,  whom  he  might  subdue.*  After  recruiting  his  cavalry, 
which  had  suflfered  very  much  by  their  long  and  dangerous  marches,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  laxarthes.t 

Not  far  from  this  river,  the  barbarians  rushed  suddenly  from  their  mountains, 
came  and  attacked  Alexander's  forces,  and  having  carried  off  a  great  number 
of  prisoners,  they  retired  to  their  lurking  holes,  in  which  were  twenty  thousand 
who  fought  with  bows  and  slings.  The  king  went  and  besieged  them  in  per- 
son, and  being  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  attack,  he  was  shot  with  an  arrow  in 
the  bone  of  his  leg,  and  the  iron  point  stuck  in  the  wound.  The  Macedonians, 
who  were  greatly  alarmed  and  afflicted,  carried  him  off  immediately,  yet  not 
so  secretly  but  that  the  barbarians  knew  of  it ;  for  they  saw,  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  every  thing  that  was  doing  below.  The  next  day  they  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  king,  who  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  brought  in,  when 
taking  off  the  bandage  which  covered  his  wound,  he  showed  them  his  leg,  but 
did  not  tell  them  how  much  he  had  been  hurt.  These  assured  him,  that  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  his  being  wounded,  they  were  as  much  afflicted  as  the 
Macedonians  could  possibly  be  ;  and  that  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  find 
the  person  who  had  shot  that  arrow,  they  would  have  delivered  him  up  to  Alex- 
ander; that  none  but  impious  wretches  would  wage  war  against  the  gods;  in 
a  word,  that  being  vanquished  by  his  unparalleled  bravery,  they  surrendered 
themselves  to  him,  with  the  nations  who  followed  them.  The  king  having 
engaged  his  faith  to  them,  and  taking  back  his  prisoners,  accepted  of  their 
homage. 

After  this  he  set  out  upon  his  march,  and  getting  into  a  litter,  a  great  dispute 
arose  between  the  horse  and  foot  who  should  carry  it,  each  of  those  bodies  pre- 
tending that  this  honour  belonged  to  them  only  ;  and  there  was  no  other  way 
of  reconciling  them,  but  by  giving  orders  that  they  should  carry  it  alternately. 

From  hence  he  arrived,  the  fourth  day,  at  Maracanda,  a  very  considerable 
city,  and  capital  of  Scgdiana,  which  he  took  ;  and  after  leaving  a  considerable 
garrison  there,  he  burned  and  laid  waste  all  the  plains. 

There  came  an  embassy  to  him  from  the  Abian  Scythians,  who,  from  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  had  lived  free  and  independent:  these  submitted  to  Alexander. 
They- were  considered  as  the  most  equitable  of  all  the  barbarians  ;  never  mak- 
ing war  but  to  defend  themselves ;  and  the  liberty  established  among  them» 
and  which  they  no  ways  abused,  removed  all  distinction,  and  equalled  the 
meanest  among  them  with  the  greatest.  A  love  of  poverty  and  justice  was 
their  peculiar  characteristic,  and  enabled  them  to  live  happy  together  without 
wanting  either  kings  or  laws.  Alexander  received  them  kindly,  and  sent  one 
of  his  chief  courtiers  to  take  a  view  of  their  country,  and  even  of  the  Scythians, 
who  inhabit  beyond  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

He  had  marked  out  l  spot  of  ground  proper  for  building  a  city  on  the  river 
laxarthes,  in  order  to  curb  the  nations  he  had  already  conquered,  and  those  he 
intended  to  subdue.  But  this  design  was  retarded  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Sog- 
dians,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  that  of  the  Bactrians.  Alexander  de- 
•patched  Spitamenes,  who  had  delivered  up  Bessus  into  his  hands,  believing 
him  a  very  fit  person  to  bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance  ;  but  he  himself 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  tnis  insurrection.     The  king  was  greatly 

*   Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  148,  149.  et  1.  iv.  p.  150—160.      (i,.  Curt.  1.  vii.  c.  6—11. 
t   Quintiiis  Ciirtius  and  Arrian  call  it  the  Tanais,  but  thc^  are  mistaken.     The  Tanais  liei  iQUch  more 
n^fstwanl,     ad  °mpties  itself,  not  into  the  Caspian  lea,  but  into  the  Pontus  Euxious,  and  U  oov  called  tb« 

rjan. 
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surprised  at  this  treachery,  and  determined  to  take  vengeance  of  him  in  the 
most  signal  manner.  He  then  marched  to  Cyropolis,  and  besieged  it.  This 
was  the  last  city  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  had  been  built  by  Cyrus,  after 
whose  name  it  was  called.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  Craterus,  with  two  more 
of  his  general  officers,  to  besiege  the  city  of  the  Memacenl,  to  whom  fifty 
troopers  were  sent,  to  desire  them  to  sue  for  Alexander's  clemency.  These 
met  with  a  very  kind  reception  at  first ;  but  during  the  night  they  were  all  cut 
to  pieces.  Alexander  had  resolved  to  spare  Cyropolis,  purely  for  the  sake  of 
Cyrus  ;  for,  of  all  the  monarchs  who  had  reigned  over  these  nations,  there  was 
none  whom  he  admired  more  than  this  king,  and  Semiramis,  because  they  had 
surpassed  all  the  rest  in  courage  and  glorious  actions.  He  therefore  offered 
veiy  advantageous  conditions  to  the  besieged,  but  they  were  so  blindly  obsti- 
nate as  to  reject  them,  and  that  even  with  pride  and  insolence  ;  upon  whr:h  he 
stormed  their  city,  abandoning  the  plunder  of  it  to  his  soldiers,  and  razed  it  to 
the  ver}^  foundations.  From  hence  he  went  to  the  other  city  which  Craterus 
was  besieging.  No  place  ever  made  a  more  vigorous  defence  ;  for  Alexandei 
Atst  his  best  soldiers  before  it,  and  was  himself  exposed  to  very  great  danger; 
a  stone  striking  him  with  so  much  violence  on  the  head,  that  it  deprived  him 
of  his  senses.  The  whole  army  indeed  thought  him  dead,  which  threw  them 
into  tears  ;  but  this  prince,  whom  no  danger  or  disappointment  could  depress, 
pushed  on  the  siege  with  greater  vigour  than  before,  the  instant  he  recovered, 
without  staying  till  his  wound  was  healed,  anger  adding  fresh  fuel  to  his  natu- 
ral ardour.  Having  therefore  caused  the  wall  to  be  sapped,  he  made  a  large 
breach  in  it,  and  entered  the  city,  which  he  burned  to  the  ground,  and  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Several  other  cities  met  with  the  same  fate. 
This  was  a  third  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians,  who  would  not  be  peaceable,  though 
Alexander  had  pardoned  them  twice  before.  They  lost  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  in  these  different  sieges.  The  king  afterwards  sent  Me- 
nedemus,  with  three  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse,  to  Maracanda 
whence  Spitamenes  had  driven  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  shut  himself  up 
there. 

With  regard  to  himself,  he  returned  and  encamped  on  the  laxarthes,  where 
he  surrounded  with  walls  the  whole  spot  of  ground  which  his  army  had  cov- 
ered, and  founded  thereon  a  city,  containing  sixty  furlongs,  or  three  leagues,  in 
circumference,  which  he  also  called  Alexandria  ;  having  before  built  several  of 
that  name.  He  caused  the  workmen  to  make  such  despatch,  that  in  less  than 
twenty  days  the  ramparts  were  raised,  and  the  houses  built ;  and  indeed  there 
was  a  great  emulation  among  the  soldiers,  who  should  get  his  work  done  soonest, 
every  one  of  them  having  had  his  portion  allotted  him.  To  people  his  new 
city,  he  ransomed  all  the  prisoners  he  could  meet  with,  settled  several  Macedo- 
nians there,  who  were  worn  out  in  the  service,  and  permitted  many  natives 
of  the  country,  at  their  own  request,  to  inhabit  it.  • 

But  the  king  of  those  Scythians  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  laxarthes, 
seeing  that  this  city,  built  on  a  river,  was  a  kind  of  yoke  to  them,  sent  a 
great  body  of  soldiers  to  demolish  it,  and  drive  the  Macedonians  to  a  greater 
distance.  Alexander,  who  had  no  design  of  attacking  the  Scythians,  finding 
them  make  several  incursions,  even  in  his  sight,  in  a  very  insolent  manner, 
was  very  much  perplexed  ;  especially  when  advice  was  brought  him,  at  <htt 
same  time,  that  the  body  of  troops  he  had  ordered  to  Maracanda,  had  been  all, 
a  very  few  excepted,  cut  to  pieces.  Such  numerous  obstacles  would  have  dis- 
couraged any  one  but  an  Alexander ;  for  the  Sogdians  had  taken  up  arms,  as 
also  the  Bactrians;  his  army  was  harassed  by  the  Scythians;  and  he  himself 
was  l^rought  so  low,  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  upright,  to  mount  on  horse- 
back, to  speak  to  his  forces,  or  give  a  single  order.  To  increase  this  affliction 
he  found  his  anriy  no  way  inclined  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river,  in  sight 
of  tiie  enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  king  continued  ?n 
the  utmost  perplexity  all  night  long  ;  his  courage,  however,  surmounted  ;:]! 
thin^-'.     Behig  told,  Uiat  the  auspices  were  not  propitious,  he  forced  thesootli 
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fiayers  to  subslilule  favoui able  ones  in  their  stead.  The  (i;)y  i.tti.itininff  to 
break,  he  put  on  his  coat  of  mail,  and  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers^  who  had 
not  seen  hiai  since  the  last  wound  he  had  received.  These  held  their  king  in 
such  high  veneration,  that  his  presence  alone  immediately  removed  all  their 
fears,  so  that  they;  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  went  unanimously  and  paid  him  their 
respects  ;  entreating  him  to  lead  them  to  the  enemy,  against  whom  they  be 
fore  had  refused  to  march.  They  worked  so  hard  at  the  rafts  or  floats,  that 
in  three  days  time  they  had  made  twelve  thousand  ;  and  also  prepared  a  great 
number  of  skins  for  that  purpose. 

As  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  march,  several  Scythian  ambassadors  ar 
rived,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  who 
ail  roae  through  the  camp,  desiring  to  speak  with  the  king.  Alexander  having 
?ent  for  them  into  his  tent,  desired  them  to  sit  down.  They  gazed  attentively 
ipon  him  a  long  time,  without  speaking  a  single  word,  being  very  prolDably 
surprised,  as  they  formed  a  judgment  of  men  from  their  air  and  stature,  to  find 
that  his  did  not  answer  the  high  idea  they  entertained  of  him  iVom  his  fame. 
The  oldest  of  the  ambassadors  made  this  speech,  which,  as  Quintus  Curtiu? 
relates  it,  is  pretty  long  ;  however,  as  it  is  very  curious,  I  shall  present  my  rea- 
ders with  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

"  Had  the  gods  given  thee  a  body  proportioned  to  thy  ambition,  the  whole 
universe  would  have  been  too  little  for  thee.  With  one  hand  thou  wouldst 
touch  the  east,  and  with  the  other  the  west ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  thou 
wouldst  follow  the  sun,  and  know  where  he  hides  himself.  Such  as  thou  art, 
thou  yet  aspirest  atler  what  it  will  be  impossible  for  thee  to  attain.  Thou 
rrossest  over  from  Europe  into  Asia  ;  and  when  thou  shalt  have  subdued  all 
tli£  race  of  men,  then  thou  wilt  make  war  against  rivers,  forests,  and  wild 
beasts.  Dost  thou  not  know,  that  tall  trees  are  many  years  growing,  but  may 
be  torn  up  in  an  hour's  time ;  that  the  lion  serves  sometimes  for  food  to  the 
smallest  birds  ;  that  iron,  though  so  very  hard,  is  consumed  by  rust ;  in  a  word, 
that  there  is  nothing  so  strong  which  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  weakest 
thing? 

"What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  We  never  set  foot  in  thy  country.  May 
not  those  who  inhabit  woods,  be  allowed  to  live  without  knowing  who  thou  art, 
and  whence  thou  comest !  We  will  neither  command  over,  nor  submit  to  any 
man.  And  that  thou  mayest  be  sensible  what  kind  of  people  the  Scythians 
are,  know,  that  we  received  from  heaven,  as  a  rich  present,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a 
ploughshare,  a  dart,  a  javelin,  and  a  cup.  These  we  make  use  of,  both  with 
our  friends,  and  against  our  enemies.  To  our  friends  we  give  corn,  which  we 
procure  by  the  labour  of  our  oxen  ;  with  them  we  offer  wine  to  the  gods  in  our 
cups  ;  and  with  regard  to  our  enemies,  we  combat  them  at  a  distance  with  our 
arrows,  and  near  at  hand  with  our  javelins.  It  is  with  these  we  formerly  con- 
quered the  most  warlike  nations,  subdued  the  most  powerful  kings,  iaid  waste 
all  Asia,  and  opened  ourselves  a  way  into  the  heart  of  Egypt.* 

"  But  thou,  who  boastest  thy  coming  to  extirpate  robbers,  thou  thyself  art 
the  greatest  jobber  upon  earth.  Thou  hast  plundered  all  nations  overcome  by 
thee.  Thou  hast  possessed  thyself  of  Lydia,  invaded  Syria,  Persia,  and  Bac- 
triana  ;  thou  art  forming  a  desig-n  to  march  as  far  as  India,  and  thou  now  comest 
hither  to  seize  upon  our  hercis  of  cattle.  The  great  possessions  thou  hast, 
only  make  thee  covet  more  eagerly  what  thou  hast  not.  Dost  thou  not  see  how 
long  the  Bactrians  have  checked  thy  progress?  While  thou  art  subduino;  these, 
the  Sogdians  revolt,  and  victory  is  to  thee  only  the  occasion  of  war. 

"  Pass  but  the  laxarthes,  and  thou  wilt  behold  the  great  extent  of  our  })la  mf- 
It  will  be  in  vain  for  thee  to  pursue  the  Scythians  ;  and  I  defy  thee  ever  to 
overtake  them.  Our  poverty  will  be  more  active  than  thy  army,  laden  with 
llie  spoils  of  so  many  nations  ;  and,  when  thou  shalt  fancy  us  at  a  great  dis- 

'  I'liis  is  lobe  undersiood  of  the  famous  irruption  of  tlie  Scythians,  who  advanced  as  far  as  Kg-y[  t,  ;  r.;! 
possessed  themselves  of  Upper  Asia  for  twenty  eight  years.  See  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  in  !!i< 
hi.Uory  of  the  AMfrians.  I  have  not  followed  Q,.  Curtius  literally  in  this  place,  his  teose  bcin^  much  rm 
bsrnsscd- 
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tance,  thou  wilt  see  us  r  ash  suddenly  en  thy  camp  ,  for  we  pursue,  and  fly  from 
our  enemies,  with  eqr.cil  speed.  I  am  informed  that  the  Greeks  speak  jest- 
ingly of  the  Sc>rthian  solitudes,  and  that  they  are  even  become  a  proverb  ;  but 
we  are  fonder  of  our  deserts,  than  of  thy  great  cities  and  fruitful  plains.  Let  me 
observe  to  thee,  that  fortune  is  slippery  ;  hold  her  fast,  therefore,  for  fear  she 
should  escape  thee.  Put  a  curb  tu  thy  felicity,  if  thou  desirest  to  continue  in 
possession  of  it. 

"  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  shouldest  do  good  to  mortals,  and  not  deprive  them 
rf  their  possessions;  if  thou  art  a  mere  man,  reflect  always  On  what  thou  art 
They  whom  thou  shalt  not  molest  will  be  thy  true  friends,  the  strongest  friend- 
ships being  contracted  between  equals  ;  and  they  are  esteemed  equals,  who 
have  not  tried  their  strength  against  each  <jther  :  but  do  not  imagine  that  those 
whom  thou  conquerest  can  love  thee  ;  ibr  there  is  no  such  thing  as  friendship 
between  a  master  and  his  slave,  and  a  forced  peace  is  soon  followed  by  a  war 

"  To  conclude,  do  not  suppose  that  the  Scythians  will  take  an  oath  in  their 
concluding  an  alliance.  The  only  oath  among  them,  is  to  keep  their  word 
without  swearing.  Such  cautions  as  these  do  indeed  become  Greeks,  who  sign 
their  treaties,  and  call  upon  the  gods  to  witness  them  ;  but,  with  regard  to  us, 
our  religion  consists  in  being  sincere,  and  in  keeping  the  promises  we  have 
made.  That  man  who  is  not  ashamed  to  break  his  word  with  men,  is  not 
ashamed  of  deceiving  the  gods ;  and  of  what  use  could  friends  be  to  thee  whom 
thou  couldst  not  trust  !*  Consider  that  we  will  guard  both  Europe  and  Asia 
for  thee  We  extend  as  far  as  Thrace,  and  we  are  told  that  this  country  ig 
contiguous  to  Macedonia.  The  river  laxarthes  only  divides  us  from  Bactriana. 
Thus  we  are  thy  neighbours  on  both  sides.  Consider,  therefore,  whether  thou 
wilt  have  us  for  friends,  or  enemies." 

The  barbarian  spoke  thus :  to  whom  the  king  made  a  very  short  answer , 
'  that  he  would  take  advantage  both  of  his  own  good  fortune,  and  of  their 
counsel  ;  of  his  good  fortune,  by  still  continuing  to  rely  upon  it ;  and  of  theii 
counsel,  by  not  attempting  any  thing  rashly."  Having  dismissed  the  ambassa 
dors,  his  army  embarked  on  the  rafts,  which  by  this  time  were  got  ready.  Ir 
the  front,  he  placed  such  as  carried  bucklers,  and  made  them  kneel  down,  the 
better  to  secure  themselves  from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  Behind  these  were 
those  who  Avorked  the  machines  for  discharging  arrows  and  stones,  covered  on 
all  sides  with  soldiers  armed  cap-a-pie.  The  rest  who  followed  the  engines, 
had  their  shields  fixed  together  over  their  heads,  in  form  of  a  tortoise,  by 
which  they  defended  "the  sailors,  who  wore  corslets.  The  like  order  and  dis 
position  was  observed  in  the  other  rafts  or  floats  which  carried  the  horse. 

The  army  found  great  difficulty  in  crossing.  Every  thing  conspired  to  in- 
timidate them  ;  the  clamour  and  confusion,  that  are  inseparable  from  such  an 
enterprise  ;  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  which  carried  away  every  thing  with 
it ;  and  the  sight  of  a  numerous  army  drawn  up  in  battle,  on  the  opposite 
shore.  But  the  presence  of  Alexander,  who  was  ever  the  foremost  in  encoun- 
tering dangers,  made  them  neglect  their  own  safety,  and  be  concerned  for  his 
only.  As  soon  as  the  Maeedonians  began  to  draw  near  the  shore,  they  who 
carried  shields  rose  up  together,  when  throwing  their  javelins  with  a  strong 
arm,  every  weapon  did  execution.  When  they  perceived  that  the  enemy 
overpowered  with  that  shower  of  shafts,  began  to  retire,  and  draw  their  horses 
back,  they  leaped  on  the  shore  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  animating  one 
another,  began  the  chaise  with  vigour.  In  this  disorder,  the  troopers,  whose 
horses  were  ready  bridled,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  entirely  broke  them. 
The  king  could  not  be  heard,  by  reason  of  the  faintness  of  his  voice  ;  but  the 
example  he  set  S})oke  for  him. 

Nothing  was  now  heard  in  the  Macedonian  army  but  shouts  of  joy  and  vie 
Jory,  while  they  continued  to  attack  the  barbarians  with  the  utmost  Riry.  The 
litter,  not  being  able  to  stand  so  fierce  an  onset,  fled  as  fast  as  their  horses  could 
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cAfiT  them ;  for  these  were  »he  cavalry  only.  Thoug-h  the  king  was  ver^ 
weak,  he  nevertheless  pursued  them  briskly  a  long  way,  till,  being  at  last  quite 
spent,  he  was  obliged  to  stop.  After  commanding  his  troops  to  pursue  them 
as  long  as  they  could  see,  he  withdrew  to  the  camp  in  order  to  repose  him- 
self, and  to  wait  the  return  of  his  forces.  The  Macedonians  had  already  gone 
beyond  the  boundaries  or  limits  of  Bacchus,  which  were  marked  out  by  great 
stones  ranged  pretty  close  one  to  the  other,  and  by  great  trees,  the  trunks  of 
which  were  covered  with  ivy.  The  heat  of  the  pursuit,  however,  carried  them 
fctill  farther,  and  they  did  not  return  back  into  the  camp  till  after  midnight ; 
having  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  many  more  prisoners, 
with  eighteen  hundred  horses,  all  which  they  drove  before  them.  On  Alex 
ander's  side  there  were  but  sixty  troopers  slain,  and  about  one  hundred  foot, 
with  a  thousand  wounded.  Alexander  sent  back  to  the  Scythians  all  their 
prisoners  without  ransom,  to  show,  that  not  animosity,  but  a  thirst  of  glory, 
had  prompted  him  to  make  war  against  so  valiant  a  nation. 

The  report  of  this  victory,  and  much  more  the  clemency  with  which  the 
king  treated  the  vanquished,  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  The  Scythian? 
had  always  been  considered  as  invincible  ;  but  after  their  defeat,  it  w^as  owned 
that  every  nation  in  the  world  ought  to  yield  to  the  Macedonians.  The  Saca;, 
who  were  a  powerful  nation,  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander,  by  which  they 
submitted  themselves  to  him,  and  requested  his  friendship.  The  Scythians 
'hemselves  made  an  apology  by  their  ambassadors  ;  throwing  the  whole  blame 
of  what  had  happened  on  some  few  people,  and  declaring  that  they  were  ready 
to  obey  all  the  commands  of  the  victorious  prince. 

Alexander,  being  so  happily  freed  from  the  care  and  trouble  of  this  import- 
ant war,  bent  his  w^hole  thoughts  on  Maracanda,  in  which  the  traitor  Spita- 
menes  had  fortified  himself.  At  the  first  news  of  Alexander's  approach,  he 
had  fled,  and  withdrawn  into  Bactriana.  The  king  pursued  him  thither,  but 
despairing  to  come  up  with  him,  he  returned  back  and  sacked  Sc^diana,  which 
is  watered  by  the  river  Polytimetus. 

Among  the  Sogdians  that  were  taken  prisoners,  there  were  thirty  young 
men,  who  were  well  shaped  and  very  comely,  and  the  greatest  lords  of  the 
country.  These  being  told  that  they  were  fed  to  execution  by  Alexander's 
command,  began  to  sing  songs  of  joy,  to  leap  and  dance,  discovering  all  the 
indications  ofan  immoderate  joy.  The  king,  surprised  to  see  them  go  to 
death  with  so  much  gayety,  had  them  brought  before  him  ;  when  he  asked 
them,  how  they  came  to  break  into  such  transports  of  joy,  when  they  saw  death 
before  their  eyes  '?  They  answered,  that  they  should  have  been  afflicted,  had 
any  other  person  but  himself  put  them  to  death  ;  but  as  they  would  be  restored 
to  their  ancestors  by  the  command  of  so  great  a  monarch,  who  had  vanquished 
all  nations,  they  blessed  this  death  ;  a  death  so  glorious,  that  the  bravest  men 
would  wish  to  die  the  same.  Alexander,  admiring  their  magnanimity,  asked 
whether  they  would  desire  to. be  pardoned,  upon  condition  that  they  should  no 
longer  be  his  enemies  !  They  answered,  he  might  be  assured  they  had  never 
been  his  enemies  ;  but  that,  as  he  had  attacked  them,  they  had  defended  them- 
selves ;  and  that,  had  they  been  applied  to  m  a  gentle  manner,  and  not  at- 
tacked by  force  and  violence,  they  would  have  vied  with  him  in  politeness  and 
f^enerosily.  The  king  asked  them  farther,  what  pledges  they  would  give  him 
of  their  faith  and  sincerity  ?  "  No  other,''  answered  they,  "  but  the  same  life 
we  receive  from  your  goodness,  and  which  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  give 
back,  when  ever  you  shall  require  it."  And,  indeed,  they  were  as  good  as 
their  word.  Four  of  them,  whom  he  took  into  his  body-guard,  endeavoured 
to  rival  the  Macedonians  in  zeal  and  fidelity. 

The  king,  after  having  left  a  small  number  of  forces  in  Sogdiana,  marched 
to  Bactria,  where,  having  assembled  all  his  generals,  he  commanded  Bessus 
to  be  brought  before  them  ;  when,  after  reproaching  him  for  his  treachery,  and 
causing  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off,  he  sent  him  to  Ecbatana,  there  to  suffer 
jvhatever  punishment  the  mother  of  Darius  should  think  proper  to  inflict  'upon 
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hi  111.  Plutarch  has  left  us  an  account  of  this  execution.  Four  trees  were  boni 
by  ij'.ain  force,  towards  each  other  ;  and  to  each  of  these  trees,  one  of  the  iinibf 
of  this  traitor's  body  was  fastened.  They  were  afterward  allowed  to  return 
to  their  natural  position,  and  sprung  back  with  so  much  violence,  that  each 
tore  away  the  limb  that  was  fixed  to  it,  and  so  quartered  him.  A  similar  pun 
ishment  is  at  this  day  inflicted  on  persons  convicted  of  high  treason,  who  art 
.orn  to  pieces  by  four  horses. 

\J=^xander  received  at  this  time,  both  from  Macedonia  and  Greece,  a  larg,e 
nuiuoer  of  recruits^  amounting  to  upwards  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  By  this 
considerable  reinforcement,  he  was  enabled  to  subdue  all  those  who  had  re- 
belled ;  and  to  curb  them  for  the  future,  he  built  several  fortresses  in  Mar- 
giana. 

All  things  were  now  restored  to  a  profound  tranquillity.*  There  remain^  d 
but  one  strong  hold,  called  Petra  Oxiana,  or  the  rock  of  Oxius,  which  was  dr^- 
fended  by  Arimazes,  a  native  of  Sogdiana,  with  thirty  thousand  soldiers  under 
his  conmiand,  and  ammunition  and  provisions  for  two  years.  This  rock,  which 
was  very  high  and  craggy  on  all  sides,  was  accessible  only  by  a  single  path 
that  was  cut  in  it.  The  king,  after  viewing  its  works,  was  along  time  in  sus- 
pense whether  he  should  besiege  it ;  but,  as  it  was  his  character  to  aim  at  the 
marvellous  in  all  things,  and  to  attempt  impossibilities,  he  resolved  to  try  if 
he  could  overcome,  on  this  occasion,  nature  itself,  which  seemed  to  have  forti- 
fied this  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  had  rendered  it  absolutely  impregnable. 
Betbre  he  formed  the  siege,  he  summoned  those  barbarians,  but  in  mild  terms, 
to  submit  to  him.  Arimazes  received  this  offer  in  a  very  haughty  manner  ; 
and  after  using  several  insulting  expressions,  asked,  "  whether  j^exander,  who 
was  able  to  do  all  things,  could  fly  also  ;  and  whether  nature  had,  on  a  sudden, 
given  him  wings  ?" 

Alexander  was  highly  exasperated  at  this  answer.  He  therefore  gave  orders 
for  selecting  from  among  the  mountaineers  who  were  in  his  army,  three  hun- 
dred of  the  most  active  and  dexterous.  These  being  brought  to  him,  he  addres 
sed  them  thus  :  "  It  was  in  your  company,  brave  young  men,  that  I  stormed 
such  places  as  were  thought  impregnable  ;  that  I  made  my  way  over  moun- 
tains covered  with  eternal  snows  ;  crossed  rivers,  and  broke  throusrh  the 
passes  of  Cilicia.  This  rock,  which  you  see,  has  but  one  outlet,  whicH  alone 
is  defended  by  the  barbarians,  who  neglect  every  other  part.  There  is  no 
watch  or  sentinel,  except  on  that  side  which  faces  our  camp.  If  you  search 
very  narrowly,  you  certainly  will  meet  with  some  pa^h  that  leads  to  the  top 
of  the  rock.  Nothing  has  been  made  so  inaccessible  by  nature,  as  not  to  be 
surmounted  by  valour ;  and  it  was  only  by  our  attempting,  what  no  one  be- 
fore had  hopes  of  effecting,  that  we  possessed  ourselves  of  Asia.  Get  up  to 
the  summit,  and  when  you  shall  have  made  yourselves  masters  of  it,  set  up 
a  white  standard  there  as  a  signal ;  and  be  assured/hati  then  will  certainly 
disengage  you  from  the  enemy,  and  draw  them  upon  myself,  by  making  a 
diversion."  At  the  same  time  that  the  king  gave  out  this  order,  he  made 
them  the  most  noble  promises  :  but  the  pleasing  him  was  considered  by  them 
as  the  greatest  of  all  rewards.  Fired  therefore  with  the  noblest  ardour,  and 
fancying  they  had  already  reached  the  summit,  they  set  out,  after  having  pro- 
''ided  themselves  with  wedges  to  drive  into  the  stones,  cramp-irons  and  thick 
ropes. 

The  kins  went  round  the  mountain  with  them,  and  commanded  them  to  begin 
their  march  about  the  second  watch  of  the  night,!  by  that  part  which  should 
.seem  to  them  of  easiest  access ;  beseeching  the  gods  to  guide  their  steps.  They 
then  took  provisions  for  two  days ;  and  being  armed  with  swords  and  javelins 
only,  they  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  walking  sometimes  on  foot ;  after 
wards,  when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  climb,  some  forced  their  wedges  into 
the  stones  which  projected  forwards,  and  by  that  means  raised  themselves ; 
others  thrust  their  cramp-irons  into  the  stones  that  were  frozen,  to  keep  them- 
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selves  from  falling  in  so  slippery  a  way  ;  in  fine,  others  driving  in  their  wedges 
with  great  strength,  made  them  serve  as  so  many  scaling  ladders.  They  spent 
the  whole  day  in  this  manner,  hanging  against  the  rock,  and  exposed  to  nume 
rous  dangers  and  difficulties,  being  obliged  to  struggle  at  the  same  time  with 
snow,  cold,  and  wind.  But  the  hardest  task  was  yet  to  come  ;  and  the  farther 
they  advanced,  the  higher  the  rock  seemed  to  rise.  But  that  which  terrified 
them  most,  was  the  sad  spectacle  of  some  of  their  comrades  falling  down  pre- 
cipices, whose  unhappy  fate  was  a  warning  to  them  what  they  themselves  might 
expect.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  still  progressed,  and  exerted  themselves 
»o  vigorously,  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  they  at  last  got  to  the  top  of 
the  rock.  They  then  were  inexpressibly  weary,  and  many  of  them  had  even 
lost  the  use  of  some  of  their  limbs.  Night  and  drowsiness  came  upon  them  at 
the  same  time,  so  that,  dispersing  themselves  in  such  distant  parts  of  the  rock 
as  were  free  from  snows,  they  lay  down  in  them,  and  slept  till  daybreak.  At 
last,  waking  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  looking  on  all  sides  to  discover  the  place 
where  so  many  people  could  lie  hid,  they  saw  smoke  below  them,  which  showed 
them  the  haunt  of  the  enemy.  They  then  put  up  the  signal,  as  had  been 
agreed ;  and  their  whole  company  drawing  up,  thirty-two  were  found  wanting, 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  ascent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  equally  fired  with  a  desire  of  storming  the  for- 
t.-ess,  and  struck  with  the  visible  dangers  to  which  those  men  were  exposed, 
continued  on  foot  the  whole  day,  gazing  upon  the  rock,  and  he  himself  did  not 
retire  to  rest  till  dark  night.  The  next  morning,  by  daybreak,  he  was  the  first 
who  perceived  the  signal.  He  was  still  in  doubt  whether  he  might  trust  his 
eyes,  because  of  the  false  splendour  which  shines  out  at  daybreak ;  but  the  light 
increasing,  he  was  sure  of  what  he  saw.  Sending  therefore  for  Cophes,  who 
before,  by  his  command,  had  sounded  the  barbarians,  he  despatched  him  a  se- 
cond time,  with  an  exhortation  to  think  better  of  the  matter  ;  and  in  case  they 
should  still  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  place,  he  then  was  ordered  to  show 
them  the  band  of  men  behind  their  backs,  who  were  got  to  the  summit  of  the 
rock.  Cophes  employed  all  the  arguments  possible,  to  engage  Arimazes  to 
capitulate,  representing  to  him,  that  he  would  gain  the  king's  favour,  in  case 
he  did  not  interrupt  the  great  designs  he  meditated,  by  obliging  him  to  make 
some  stay  before  that  rock.  Arimazes  sent  a  haughtier  and  more  insolent  an- 
swer than  before,  and  commanded  him  to  retire.  Then  Cophes,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  desired  he  would  come  out  of  the  cave  with  him,  which  the  bar- 
barian doing,  he  showed  him  the  Macedonians  posted  over  his  head,  and  said 
i:.  an  insulting  tone  of  voice,  "  You  see  that  Alexander's  soldiers  have  wings.'* 
In  the  mean  time,  the  trumpets  were  heard  to  sound  in  every  part  of  the  Mace- 
donian camp,  and  the  whole  army  shouted  aloud,  and  cried, "  victory  !"  These 
things,  though  of  little  consequence  in  themselves,  did  nevertheless,  as  often 
happens,  throw  the  barbarians  into  so  great  a  consternation,  that  without  once 
reflecting  how  few  were  got  to  the  summit,  they  thought  themselves  lost.  Upon 
thi»,  Cophes  was  recalled,  and  thirty  of  the  chiefs  among  the  barbarians  were 
sent  back  with  him,  who  agreed  to  surrender  the  place,  upon  condition  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared.  The  king,  notwithstandding  the  strong  opposition 
he  migh{  meet  with,  was,  however,  so  exasperated  at  the  haughtiness  of  Ari- 
mazes, that  he  refused  to  grant  them  any  terms  of  capitulation.  A  blind  and 
rash  confidence  in  his  own  good  fortune,  which  had  never  failed  him,  made  him 
msensible.  to  every  danger.  Arimazes,  on  the  other  side,  blinded  by  fear,  and 
concluding  himself  absolutely  lost,  came  down  with  his  relations,  and  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  of  the  country,  into  Alexander's  camp.  But  this  prince,  who  was 
not  master  of  his  anger,  forgetting  what  the  faith  of  treaty  and  humanity  re- 
quired on  this  occasion,  caused  them  all  to  Ije  scourged  with  rods,  and  after 
wards  to  be  fixed  to  crosses,  at  the  fool  of  the  same  rock.  The  multitudes  of 
people  Uiio  surrendered,  with  all  the  booty,  were  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  v.liic^  had  been  newly  founded  in  those  parts  ;  and  Artabazuf  wa* 
Mf  e:ove:'^'  r  (^t'  the  rock,  and  the  whole  province  round  it. 
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SECTION   XIV. — DEATH   OF    CLITUS.      EXPEDITIONS    OF    ALEXANDER.      HC   COM 

MANDS  WORSHIP   TO   BE    PAID   TO    HIMSELF. 

Alexander,  having  subdued  the  Massagetae  and  the  Dahae,  entered  Bazaria. 
Jn  this  province  are  a  great  number  of  large  parks  stocked  with  deer  ;  here 
the  king  took  the  diversion  of  hunting,  in  which  he  was  exposed  to  very  groal 
peril ;  tor  a  lion  of  an  enormous  size  advanced  directly  to  him,  but  he  killed 
him  with  a  single  thrust.  Although  Alexander  came  off  victorious  on  this  oc- 
casion, yet  the  Macedonians,  alarmed  at  the  danger  he  had  run,  and  the  whole 
army  in  his  person,  gave  orders,  pursuant  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  that 
the  king  should  go  no  more  hunting  on  foot,  without  being  attended  by  somt 
of  his  courtiers  and  officers.  They  were  sensible  that  a  king  is  not  born  for  his 
own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his  subjects  ;  that  he  ought  to  be  careful  of  his  own 
person  for  their  sakes,  and  reserve  his  courage  for  other  dangers  ;  and  that  the 
being  famous  for  killing  beasts,  a  reputation  unworthy  of  a  great  prince,  ought 
not  to  be  purchased  so  dear.* 

From  hence  he  advanced  to  Maracanda,  where  he  quelled  some  tumults  which 
had  broken  out  in  that  country.  Artabazus  requesting  to  be  discharged  from 
the  government  of  that  province,  by  reason  of  his  great  age,  he  appointed 
Clitus  his  successor.  He  was  an  old  officer,  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  and 
signalized  himself  on  many  occasions.  At  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  as  AI3X- 
arider  was  fighting  bare-headed,  and  Rosaces  had  his  arm  raised  in  order  to 
strike  him  behind,  he  covered  the  king  with  his  shield,  and  cut  off  the  barba- 
rian's hand.  Hellenice,  his  sister,  had  nursed  Alexander ;  and  he  loved  her 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  mother.  As  the  king,  from 
these  several  considerations,  had  a  very  great  respect  for  Clitus,  he  intrusted 
him  ^vith  the  government  of  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire, and  ordered  him  to  set  out  the  next  day. 

Before  his  departure,  Clitus  was  invited  in  the  evening  to  an  entertainment, 
in  which  the  king,  after  drinking  immoderately,  began  to  celebrate  his  own 
exploits  ;  and  was  so  excessively  lavish  of  self-commendation,  that  he  5ven 
shocked  those  very  persons  who  knew  that  he  spoke  truth.!  Vet,  the  oldest 
men  in  the  company  held  their  peace,  till,  beginning  to  depreciate  the  warlike 
acts  of  Philip,  he  boasted,  "that  the  famous  victory  of  Chaeronaea  was  won  by 
his  means ;  and  that  the  glory  of  so  immortal  a  battle  had  been  torn  from  him 
by  the  malice  and  jealousy  of  his  father.  That  in  the  insurrection  which  broke 
out  between  the  Macedonians  and  mercenary  Greeks,!  Philip,  fainting  away 
after  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  that  tumult,  had  laidhimself  on  the  ground, 
and  could  not  think  of  a  better  method  to  save  himself,  than  by  lying  as  dead ; 
and  on  this  occasion  he  had  covered  him  with  his  shield,  and  killed  with  hig 
own  hands  those  who  attempted  to  fall  upon  him  ;  but  that  his  father  could 
never  prevail  upon  himself  to  confess  this  circumstance  ingenuously,  being 
vexed  that  he  owed  his  life  to  his  own  son.  That  in  a  war  against  the  Illyrians, 
be  was  the  only  person  who  had  done  any  thing,  Philip  hav.ing  had  no  manner 
of  share  in  it,  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  no  otherwise  than  by  the 
letters  he  sent  him.  That  the  persons  worthy  of  praise,  were  not  such  as  ini- 
tiated themselves  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Samothracians,§  when  they  ought  to 
liave  laid  waste  all  Asia  with  fire  and  sword,  but  those  who  had  achieved  such 
mighty  exploits  as  surpassed  all  belief." 

These  and  the  like  discourses  were  very  pleasing  to  the  young  men,  but  were 
very  shocking  to  those  advanced  in  age ;  especially  for  Philip's  sake,  under 
irhom  they  had  fought  for  many  years.  Clitus,  who  also  was  intoxicated,  turning 


•  Q,.  Curt.  1.  viii.  p.  1—8.     Arrian.  1.  iv.  p.  161—171.     Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  693—696.     Justin.  1.  xii.  c.  6.  7. 

I  In  que  rex,  cum  multo  incaluisset  mero,  imrnodicui  aestimator  sui,  celcbrare  quae  gesserat  ccepit;  graris 
etiam  eorum  aunbus,  qui  sentiebant  vera  memorari. — Q,.  Curt. 

t  Tliis  sedition  is  not  mentioned  in  anjr  other  place. 

}  It  vras  usual  for  generals,  before  they  set  cut  on  their  expeditions,  to  cause  themselves  to  be  initiated 
inta  these  mjster'''»,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  wh«  preiided  in  them.  PossiblT  Philip,  by  cbsarviag 
this  ceremony,  had  d>>layd  some  enterprise 
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anout  to  him  who  sat  below  hiui  at  table,  quoted  to  them  a  passage  from  Euri- 
pides,* but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  king  could  only  hear  his  voice,  and  not 
the  words  distinctly.  The  sense  of  this  passage  was,  "  That  the  Greeks  had 
done  very  wrong  in  ordaining,  that  in  the  inscriptions  engraved  on  trophies,  the 
nimes  of  kings  only  should  be  mentioned  ;  because,  by  these  means,  brave  men 
were  robbed  of  the  gloiy  they  had  purchased  with  their  blood. "f  The  king, 
s'l^pecting  that  Clitu^  had  used  some  disobliging  expressions,  asked  those  who 
v:t  nearest  him,  what  he  had  said  ?  As  no  one  answered,  Clitus,  raising  his  voice 
!)y  degrees,  began  to  relate  the  actions  of  Philip,  and  his  wars  in  Greece, pre- 
ferring them  to  whatever  was  doing  at  that  time  ;  which  created  a  great  dispute 
between  the  young  and  old  men.  Though  the  king  was  greatly  vexed  in  his 
mind,  he  however  stifled  his  resentment,  and  seemed  to  listen  very  patiently  to 
all  Clitus  spoke  to  his  prejudice.  It  is  probable  he  would  have  quite  sup- 
pressed his  passion,  had  Clitus  stopped  there  ;  but  the  latter  growing  more  and 
more  insolent,  as  if  determined  to  exasperate  and  insult  the  king,  went  such 
lengths  as  to  defend  Parmenio  publicly ;  and  to  assert  that  the  destroying  of 
Thebes  was  but  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  victory  which  Philip  had  gained 
over  the  Athenians  :  and  that  the  old  Macedonians,  though  sometimes  unsuc-  0^ 
cessful,  were  greatly  superior  to  those  who  were  so  rash  as  to  despise  them. 

Alexander  telling  him,  that  in  giving  cowardice  the  name  of  ill  success,  he 
was  pleading  his  own  cause,  Clitus  rose  up,  with  his  eyes  sparkling  with  wnne 
and  anger,  "It  is  nevertheless  this  hand,"  said  he  to  him,  extending  it  at  the 
same  time,  "that  saved  yoiu'  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  It  is  the  blood 
and  wounds  of  these  very  Macedonians,  who  are  accused  of  cowardice,  that 
raised  you  to  this  grandeur.  But  the  tragical  end  of  Parmenio,  shows  what 
reward  they  and  myself  may  expect  for  all  our  services."  The  last  reproach 
stung  Alexander  ;  but  he  still  restrained  his  passion,  and  only  commanded  him 
to  leave  the  table.  "  He  is  in  the  right,"  said  CJitus,  as  he  rose  up,  "  not  to 
bear  freeborn  men  at  his  table,  who  can  only  tell  him  truth.  He  will  do 
u^ell  to  pass  his  life  among  barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will  be  proud  to  pay 
their  adoration  to  his  Persian  girdle,  and  his  white  robe."  But  the  king,  no 
longer  able  to  suppress  his  rage,  snatched  a  javelin  from  one  of  his  guards,  and 
would  have  killed  Clitus  on  the  spot,  had  not  the  courtiers  withheld  his  arm 
and  Clitus  been  forced,  but  with  great  difficulty,  out  of  the  hall.  He,  however, 
returned  into  it  that  moment  by  another  door,  singing  with  an  air  of  insolence, 
verses  reflecting  highly  on  the  prince,  who  seeing  the  general  near  him,  struck 
him  with  his  javelin,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet,  crying  out  at  the  same  time, 
"  Go  now  to  Philip,  to  Parmenio,  and  to  Attains." 

The  king's  anger  being  in  a  manner  suddenly  extinguished  in  the  blood  oi 
Clitus,  his  crime  displayed  itself  to  him  in  its  blackest  and  most  dreadful  light 
He  had  murdered  a  man  who  indeed  abused  his  patience,  but  then  he  had 
always  served  him  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  saved  his  life,  though 
he  was  ashamed  to  own  it.  He  had  that  instant  performed  the  vile  office  of  an 
executioner,  in  punishing,  by  a  horrid  murder,  the  uttering  of  some  indiscreet 
words,  which  might  be  imputed  to  the  fumes  of  wine.  With  what  face  could 
he  appear  before  the  sister  of  Clitus,  his  nurse,  and  offer  her  a  hand  imbrued 
n  her  brother's  blood  ?  Upon  this  he  threw  himself  on  his  friend's  body,  forced 
out  the  javelin,  and  would  have  despatched  himself  with  it,  had  not  the  guards 
who  rushed  in  upon  him,  laid  hold  of  his  hands,  and  forcibly  carried  him  into 
his  own  apartment. 

He  passed  that  night  and  t'le  next  day  in  I  ars.  After  that  groans  and  1;;- 
mentations  had  quite  wasted  his  spirits,  he  continued  speechless,  stretched  on 
the  ground,  and  only  venting  dee])  sighs.  P)ut  his  fripnds,  foarins"  his  sjlonre 
would  be  fatal,  forced  themselves  into  his  chamber.  The  king  took  very  little 
notice  of  the  words  that  were  employed  to  comfort  him,  but  Aristander  the 
soothsayer,  putting  him  in  mind  of  a  dream,  in  which  he  imagined  he  saw  Cli- 


*  In  hi«  Amlromarlip  t    Ali'^no  rn-ni  ^.n-iii:;f  i';:rtnrn  ''loriam  inlTcii'i.  —  fi..  riii 
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lus,  clothed  in  a  black  robe  and  seated  at  a  table  ;  and  declaring  that  all  which 
had  then  happened  was  appointed  by  the  eternal  decree  of  fate,  Alexander 
appeared  a  little  easier  in  his  mind.  He  next  was  addressed  by  two  philoso- 
phers, Calisthenes  and  Anaxarchus.  The  former  went  up  to  him  with  an  air 
of  humanity  and  tenderness,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  his  grief,  by  agree- 
ably insinuating  himsftlf,  and  tried  to  make  him  recall  his  reason,  by  reflections 
of  a  solid  nature,  drawn  from  the  very  essence  of  philosophy,  and  by  carefully 
shunning  all  such  expressions  as  might  renew  his  affliction,  and  fret  a  wound, 
which,  as  it  was  still  bleeding,  required  to  be  touched  with  the  most  gentle 
hand.  But  Anaxarchus  did  not  observe  this  decorum;  for  the  moment  he  en 
tared,  he  cried  aloud,  "  How!  is  this  Alexander,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  fixed  ?  Behold  him  here  extended  on  the  floor,  shedding  floods  of 
tears  like  the  meanest  slave !  Does  he  not  know  that  he  himself  is  a  supreme  law 
to  his  subjects  ;  that  he  conquered  merely  to  raise  himself  to  the  exalted  dig- 
nity of  lord  and  sovereign,  and  not  to  subject  himself  to  a  vain  opinion  ?" 
The  king  was  determined  to  starve  himself;  so  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  his  friends  prevailed  with  him  to  take  a  little  sustenance.  The 
Macedonians  declared  by  a  decree,  that  Clitus  had  been  very  justly  killed;  to 
which  decree,  Anaxarchus  the  philosoper  had  giv-en  occasion,  by  asserting,  that 
the  will  of  princes  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  state.  Alas !  how  weak  are  all 
such  reflections  against  the  cries  of  a  justly  alarmed  conscience,  which  can  never 
be  quieted,  either  by  flattery  or  false  arguments! 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Clitus  had  committed  an  inexcusable  fault.  It 
was,  indeed,  his  duty  not  to  join  in  discourses  calculated  to  sully  the  glory  of 
Philip  his  benefactor  ;  but  to  show  his  dislike  of  what  was  said,  by  a  mourn- 
ful, but  modest  silence.  He  possibly  might  have  been  allowed  to  speak  in  fa- 
vour of  the  late  monarch,  provided  he  had  expressed  himself  with  prudence 
and  moderation.  Had  such  a  reservedness  been  unsuccessful,  he  might  justly 
have  merited  pity,  and  would  not  have  been  criminal.  But  by  breaking  into  in- 
jurious and  shocking  reproaches,  he  quite  forgot  the  veneration  due  to  the  sacred 
character  of  kings  ;  with  regard  to  whom,  however  unjustly  they  may  act,  not 
only  every  contemptuous,  insulting  expression  is  forbidden,  but  every  disrespect- 
ful and  unguarded  word  ;  they  being  the  representatives  of  God  himself. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  banquet,  greatly  extenu- 
ates, or,  in  some  measure,  throws  a  veil  over  the  fault  of  Clitus.  When  a  prince 
invites  a  subject  to  a  feast;  when  he  makes  him  the  companion  of  debauch, 
and  in  person,  excites  him  to  quaff"  immoderately,  a  king,  on  such  an  occasion, 
ceems  to  forget  his  dignity,  and  to  permit  his  subjects  to  forget  it  also  ;  he  gives 
a  sanction,  as  it  were,  to  the  liberties,  familiarities,  and  sudden  flights  which 
wine  commonly  inspires.  And  should  he  be  displeased  with  a  subject  for 
equalling  himself  with  him,  he  ought  to  blame  himself  for  having  first  raised 
a  subject  so  high.  A  fault  committed  under  these  circumstances  is  always  a 
fault  ;  but  then  it  never  ought  to  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  offender. 

A  certain  author  compares  ang^r,  when  united  with  power,  to  thunder  ;*  and 
indeed,  what  havoc  does  it  not  then  make  ?  But  how  dreadful  must  it  be,  when 
joined  with  drunkenness!  We  see  this  in  Alexander.  How  unhappy  was  that 
prince,  not  to  have  endeavoured  to  subdue  those  two  vices  in  his  youth  ;  and 
to  have  been  confirmed  in  them  by  the  example  of  one  of  his  tutors  !t  For  it  is 
asserted,  that  both  were  the  consequences  of  his  education.  Eut  what  can  be 
meaner  or  more  unworthy  a  king  than  drinking  to  excess?  What  can  be  more 
fatal  or  bloody,  than  the  transports  of  anger  ?  Alexander,  who  had  overcome 
so  many  nations,  was  himself  conquered  by  these  two  vices,  which  throw  a  shade 
over  the  glory  of  his  brightest  actions.     The  reason  of  this,  says  Seneca,  is,  he 

*   Fulmcn  est,  ubi  cum  potestate  habitat  iraciindia. — Publ.  Syr. 
t  Nee  minus  error  eorum   nocet  niorim^,  si  quidem   Leoni<)"S,   Mexandri  paedag-fl^us,  ut  a    BabylooM 
Diogene  traditiir,  quibusdam  eum  viliis  imbuit,  quw  robustum  fjuoqiie  rt  jam  maximum  reg?m  *h  ilia  iMti- 
tolione  piierili  sunt  prosecnta.  —  Q,'iintil.  I.  i.e.  I. 
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eiideavou!«4  more  to  vanquish  others  than  to  subdue  himself;  not  knowing  that 
to  triumph  over  our  passions  is,  of  all  conquests  the  most  g.orious.* 

Alexander,  after  continuing  ten  days  in  Alaracanda,  in  order  to  recover  his 
spirits,  marched  into  Xenippa,  a  province  bordering  upon  Scythia,  to  which 
place  some  rebels  had  retired,  all  of  whom  he  subjected,  and  gave  them  a  free 
pardon.  From  thence  he  set  forward  with  his  army  toward  the  rock  Chori- 
ensis,  of  which  Sysimethres  was  governor.  All  access  to  it  seemed  absolutely 
impracticable  ;  he  at  last,  however,  got  near  it,  after  having  passed  through 
numberless  difficulties ;  and  by  the  mediation  of  Oxarthes,  a  prince  of  that  coun- 
try who  had  adhered  to  Alexander,  he  prevailed  upon  Sysimethres  to  surren 
der.  The  king  after  this  left  him  the  government  of  that  place,  and  promised 
him  verj"  great  advantages  in  case  he  continued  faithful. 

Alexander  had  resolved  to  attack  the  Daha?,  because  Spitamenes,  the  chief 
of  the  rebels,  was  among  them  ;  but  the  felicity  which  always  attended  him, 
spared  him  that  labour.  The  wife  of  this  barbarian,  being  no  longer  able  to 
bear  the  wandering  wretched  life  her  husband  had  forced  her  to  lead,  and  hav- 
ing often  entreated  him,  but  in  vain,  to  surrender  himself  to  the  conqueror,  she 
herself  murdered  him  in  the  night;  and  quite  covered  with  his  blood,  Avent  and 
carried  his  head  to  the  king.  Alexander  was  shocked  at  so  horrid  a  spectacle, 
and  ordered  her  to  be  driven  ignominiously  from  the  camp. 

Alexander,  after  having  drawn  his  army  out  of  the  garrisons,  where  they  had 
wintered  three  months,  marched  toward  a  country  called  Gabaza.  In  his  way 
Ije  encountered  a  dreadful  storm.  Flashes  of  lightning  coming  thick,  one  upon 
the  other,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  and  entirely  discouraged  them.  It 
thundered  almost  incessantly  ;  and  the  thunder-bolts  fell  every  moment  at  the 
feet  of  the  soldiers,!  so  that  they  did  not  dare  either  to  stand  still  or  advance. 
On  a  sudofen,  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  mingled  with  hail,  came  pourino^  down 
like  a  flood  ;  and  so  extreme  was  the  cold  in  this  country,  that  the  rain  froze  as 
soon  as  it  fell  The  sufferings  of  the  army  on  this  occasion  were  insupportable. 
The  king,  who  was  the  only  person  i'  /incible  to  these  calamities,  rode  up  and 
down  among  the  soldiers;  comforte.  .&:k!  animated  them;  and  pointing  at  smoke 
which  issued  from  some  distant  huts,  ei. heated  them  to  march  to  them  with  all 
the  speed  possible.  Having  given  orders  for  the  felling  of  a  great  number  of 
trees,  and  laying  them  in  heaps,  he  had  fires  made  in  different  places,  and  by 
(his  means  saved  the  army  :^  but  upwards  of  a  thousand  men  lost  their  lives. 
The  king  made  up  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  the  several  losses  they  h;»  *  sus- 
tained during  this  fatal  storm. 

When  they  were  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  march,  he  went  ui^  .he 
country  of  the  Sacae,  which  he  soon  overrun  and  laid  waste.  Soon  after  this, 
Oxarthes  received  him  in  his  palace,  and  invited  him  to  a  sumptuous  banq  let,  in 
which  he  displayed  all  the  magnificence  of  the  barbarians.  He  had  a  c  augh- 
ter,  called  Roxana,  a  young  lady,  whose  exquisite  beauty  was  heighter  ed  by 
all  the  charms  of  wit  and  good  sense.  Alexander  found  her  charms  irresi  'jtible. 
and  made  her  his  wife  ;  covering  his  passion  with  the  specious  pretc?  'jb  of 
nniting  the  two  nations  in  such  bands  as  should  improve  their  mutual  ha:  '^ny, 
by  blending  their  interests,  and  throvring  down  all  distinctions  betwe,  a  tfie 
conquerors  and  the  conquered.  This  marriage  displeased  the  Macedoniant 
very  much,  and  exasperated  his  chief  courtiers,  to  see  him  make  one  of  ms 
slaves  his  father-in-law ;  but  as,  after  his  murdering  Clitus,  no  one  dared  to 
speak  to  him  with  freedom,  they  applauded  what  he  did  with  their  eyes  and 
countenances,  which  can  adapt  themselves  wonderfully  to  flatter}'  and  servile 
complacency.J; 

In  fine,  having  resolved  to  march  into  India,  and  embark  from  thence  on  the 
ocean,  he  commanded,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  let't  behind  to  check  his 

*   Victor  tot  return  atque  populorum,  ira;   succubuit.     Id  enim  egerat,  ut  omnia  potius  haberet  in  potet^ 
late,  quam  afiectus. — Imperarr  sibi,  maximum  imperium  est. —  Senec.  epist  cxiii. 
I  Ad  erroneous  idea  of  the  ancienti. 
X  Sed,  poll  Cljrti  csdera    libcrtate  sublaA--  viiUu,  qui  »naxime  servit,  assentiebantur. — Q,.  CuH' 
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designs,  that  thirty  thousand  young  men  should  be  brought  him,  all  completely 

armed,  out  of  the  several  provinces,  to  serve  him  at  the  same  time  as  hostages 
and  soldiers.  In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  Craterus  against  some  of  the  rebels 
whom  he  easily  defeated.  Polysperchon  likewise  subdued  a  country  called 
Bubacene  ;  so  that  all  things  being  in  perfect  tranquillity,  Alexander  bent  liis 
whole  thoughts  to  the  carrying  on  the  war  with  India.  Phis  country  was  con 
SKiered  the  richest  in  the  world,  not  only  in  gold,  but  in  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  with  which  the  inhabitants  adorn  themselves,  but  with  more  luxury  than 
gracefulness.  It  was  related,  that  the  swords  of  the  soldiers  were  of  gold  and 
ivory ;  and  the  king,  now  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world,  being  determined 
not  to  yield  to  any  person  whatever  in  any  circumstance,  caused  the  swords 
of  his  soldiers  to  be  ornan^ented  with  silver  plates,  put  gold  bridles  to  the 
horses,  had  the  coats  of  mail  brightened  with  gold  and  silver,  and  prepared  to 
march  for  this  enterprise,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  all  equipped  with  the  magnificence  above  described. 

All  things  being  ready  for  their  setting  out,  he  thought  proper  to  reveal  the 
design  he  had  so  long  meditated,  viz.  to  have  divine  honours  paid  him  ;  and 
was  solely  intent  on  the  means  of  putting  that  design  in  execution.  He  was 
resolved,  not  only  to  be  called,  but  to  be  believed,  the  son  of  Jupiter  ;  as  if 
It  had  been  possible  for  him  to  command  as  absolutely  over  the  mind  as  over 
the  tongue,  and  that  the  Macedonians  would  condescend  to  fall  prostrate,  and 
adore  him  after  the  Persian  manner. 

To  sooth  and  cherish  these  ridiculous  pretensions,  there  were  not  wanting 
flatterers,  those  common  pests  of  courts,  who  are  more  dangerous  to  princes 
than  the  arms  of  their  enemies.*  The  Macedonians,  indeed,  would  not  stoop 
to  this  base  adulation  ;  all  of  '^em,  to  a  man,  refusing  to  vary,  in  any  mannei, 
from  the  customs  of  their  country.  The  whole  evil  was  owing  to  soEffe  Greeks, 
whose  depraved  manners  were  a  scandal  to  their  profession  of  teaching  virtue 
and  the  sciences.  These,  though  the  mean  refuse  of  Greece,  were  neverthe- 
less in  greater  credit  with  their  king,  than  either  the  princes  of  his  blood,  or 
the  generals  of  his  army  ;  it  was  such  creatures  as  these  that  placed  him  in  the 
skies  ;  and  published,  wherever  they  came,  that  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Castoi 
and  Pollux,  would  resign  their  seats  to  this  new  deity. 

He  therefore  appointed  a  festival  and  made  an  incredibly  pompous  banquet, 
to  which  he  invited  the  greatest  lords  of  his  court,  both  Macedonians  and 
Greeks,  and  most  of  the  highest  quality  among  the  Persians.  With  these  he 
sat  down  at  table  for  some  time,  after  which  he  withdrew.  Upon  this,  Cleon, 
one  of  his  flatterers,  began  to  speak,  and  expatiated  veir  much  on  the  praises 
of  the  king,  as  had  before  been  agreed  upon.  He  made  a  long  detail  of  the 
nigh  obligations  they  owed  him,  all  which,  he  observed,  they  might  acknow- 
ledge and  repay  at  a  very  easy  expense,  merely  with  two  grains  of  incense, 
which  they  should  offer  to  him  as  to  a  god,  without  the  least  scruple,  since  they 
believed  him  such.  To  this  purpose  he  cited  the  example  of  the  Persians, 
He  observed,  that  Hercules  himself,  and  Bacchus,  were  not  ranked  among  the 
deities,  till  after  they  had  surmounted  the  envy  of  their  cotemporaries.  That 
in  case  the  rest  should  not  care  to  pay  this  justice  to  Alexander's  merit,  he 
himself  was  resolved  to  show  them  the  way,  and  to  worship  him  if  he  should 
come  into  the  hall.  But  that  all  of  them  must  do  their  duty,  especially  those 
who  professed  wisdom,  who  ought  to  serve  to  the  rest  as  an  example  of  the 
veneration  due  to  so  great  a  monarch. 

It  appeired  p/ainly  that  this  speech  was  directed  to  Callisthenes.  He  was 
re.at.dd  to  Aristotle,  wno  nad  presented  him  to  Alexander,  his  pupil,  that  he 
might  attend  upon  that  monarch  in  the  war  of  Persia.!  He  was  considered 
upon  account  of  his  wisdom  and  gravity,  as  the  fittest  person  to  give  him  such 
wholesome  counsel,  as  the  most  capable  of  preserving  him  from  those  excesses 
into  which  his  youth  and  fiery  temper  might  hurry  him  ;  but  he  was  accused 

*  Non  deerat  talia  concupiscent!  perniciosa  adulatio,  perpetuum  malum  regum  quorum  opes  saepius  as 
lentaio,  quam  hostis,  evertit. — Q,.  Curt.  t  Diojen.  Laert.  in  Ariitot.  1.  r.  p.  303. 


Vf  nol  poasfeSbjiJg  the  j;eiit!e,  '.i.sirxi:i<.'rjg-  beha\  iour  oi  courts  ,  .tn«i  of  not  know 
ini';  a  certain  medium  between  grovelling  complacency  and  inflexible  obstina 
cy.*     Aristotle  had  attempted,  but  to  no  jnirpose,  to  soften  the  seventy  of  his 
temper  ;  and  foreseeing  the  ill  consequences  with  which  his  disagreeable  liberty 
of  speaking  his  mind  might  be  attended,  he  used  often  to  repeat  the  follow 
m^  verse  of  Homer*  to  him  ; 

"^  My  sou,  thy  freeaom  will  abridge  thy  daji.' 

And  bJS  prediction  was  but  too  tr»ie. 

This  philosopher,  seeing  that  eveiy  one,  on  this  occasion,  maintained  a  deep 
lilence,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  fixed  on  him,  made  tlie 
bllowing  speech,  which  appears  to  me  very  reasonable.  It  often  happens, 
However,  when  a  subject  is  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  the  inclinations  of  his  sove- 
reign, that  the  most  cautious  and  most  respectful  zeal  is  considered  as  inso- 
lence and  rebellion.  "  Had  the  king,"  said  he,  "  been  present  when  you  made 
your  speech,  none  among  us  would  then  have  attempted  to  answer  you,  for  he 
himself  would  have  interrupted  you,  and  not  have  suffered  3^ou  to  prompt  him 
to  assume  the  custom  of  barbarians,  in  casting  an  odium  on  his  person  and  glo- 
ry, by  so  servile  an  adulation.  But  since  he  is  absent,  I  will  answer  you  in  his 
name.  I  consider  Alexander  as  worthy  of  all  the  honours  that  can  be  paid  a 
mortal ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  tbe  worship  of  the  gods,  and  that  of 
men.  The  former  includes  temples,  altars,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  ;  the  latter 
is  confined  to  praises  only,  and  awful  respect.  We  sal'jte  the  latter,  and  look 
upon  it  as  glorious  to  pay  them  submission,  ooedience,  and  fidelity  ;  but  we 
adore  the  former  ;  we  institute  festivals  to  their  honour,  and  sing  hymns  and 
songs  to  their  glory.  The  worship  of  the  gods  does  itself  vary,  according  to 
their  rank  ;  and  the  homage  we  pay  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  is  not  like  that  with 
which  we  adore  Mercury  and  JupMter.  We  must  not  therefore  confound  all 
things,  either  by  bringing  down  the  gods  to  the  condition  of  mortals,  or  by  rais- 
ing a  mortal  to  the  state  of  a  god.  Alexander  would  be  justly  offended,  should 
we  pay  to  another  person  the  homage  due  to  his  sacred  person  only  ;  ought 
we  not  to  dread  the  indignation  of  the  gods  as  much,  should  we  bestow  upon 
mortals  the  honours  due  to  them  alone  ?  I  am  sensible  that  our  monarch  is 
vastly  superior  to  the  rest  ;  he  is  the  greatest  of  kings,  and  the  most  glorious 
of  all  conquerors  ;  but  then  he  is  a  man,  not  a  god.  To  obtain  this  title,  he 
must  first  be  divested  of  his  mortal  frame  ;  but  this  it  is  greatly  our  interest  to 
wish  may  happen,  as  late  as  possible.  The  Greeks  did  not  worship  Hercules 
till  after  bis  death  ;  and  that,  not  till  the  oracle  had  expressly  commanded  it. 
The  Persians  are  cited  as  an  example  for  imitation  ;  but  how  low  is  it  that  the 
vanquished  should  give  law  to  the  victor !  Can  we  forget  that  Alexander 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  not  to  subject  Greece  to  Asia,  but  Asia  to  Greece  ?" 

The  deep  silence  which  all  the  company  observed  while  Callisthenes  spoke, 
was  an  indication,  in  some  measure,  of  their  thoughts.  The  king,  who  stood 
behind  the  tapestry  all  the  time,  heard  whatever  had  passed.  He  thereupon 
ordered  Cleon  to  be  told,  that  without  insisting  any  farther,  he  would  only  re- 
quire the  Persians  to  fall  prostrate,  according  to  their  usual  custom  ;  in  a  short 
time  after  he  came  in,  pretending  he  had  been  busied  in  some  affair  of  impor- 
tance. Immediately  the  Persians  fell  prostrate  to  adore  him.  Polysperchon, 
who  stood  near  him,  observing  that  one  of  them  bowed  so  low  that  his  chin 
touched  the  ground,  bid  him,  in  a  rallying  tone  of  voice,"  strike  harder." 
The  king,  offended  at  this  joke,  threw  Polysperchon  into  prison,  and  broke  un 
the  assembly.  He,  however,  afterwards  pardoned  him,  but  Callisthenes  was 
not  so  fortunate. 

To  rid  himself  of  him,  he  laid  to  his  charge  a  crime  of  which  he  was  not  guilty 
Hermolaus,  one  of  the  young  officers  who  attended  upon  the  king  in  all  places 


*   Inter  abruptam  contumaciam  et  deforme  obsequium  pergere  iter  arabitione  to  >  ericuli»  vacuum. — Ta 
cll.  Annal.  J.  iv.  c.  20. 

ilxu/if.fOi  Si   «0*,  TtXOf,  iVa-iXJ  S"!  K^9«iUlf.— II     18.   V.   95. 
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had,  upon  account  of  some  private  pique,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Kioi ;  but 
it  was  very  happily  discovered,  the  instant  if  was  to  have  been  put  in  execution. 
The  criminals  were  seized,  put  to  the  torture,  and  executed.  Not  one  among 
them  had  accused  Callisthenes  ;  but  bavins:  been  very  intimate  with  Hermolaus, 
that  alone  was  sufficient.  He  was  accordingly  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with 
irons,  and  the  most  grievous  torments  were  inflicted  on  him,  in  order  to  extort 
a  confession  of  guilt.  But  he  insisted  upon  his  innocence  to  the  last,  and  «.  k 
pired  in  the  midst  of  his  tortures. 

Nothing  has  reflected  so  much  dishonour  on  Alexander's  memory,  as  this  un 
j  ust  and  cruel  death  of  Callisthenes.  He  truly  merited  the  name  of  philosopher 
from  the  solidity  of  his  understanding,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  austerity 
of  his  life,  the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  and  above  all,  from  the  hatred  he  so 
evidently  manifested  for  dissimulation  and  flattery  of  every  kind.  He  was  not 
born  for  courts,  the  frequenters  of  which  must  have  a  supple,  pliable,  flexible 
turn  of  mind  ;  sometimes  it  must  be  of  a  knavish  and  treacherous,  or  at  least  of 
a  hypocritical,  flattering  cast.  He  was  very  seldom  seen  at  the  kmg's  tab  e^ 
though  frequently  invited  to  it ;  and  whenever  he  prevailed  so  far  upon  himsell 
as  to  go  thither,  his  melancholy  silent  air,  was  a  manifest  indication,  that  he 
disapproved  of  every  thing  that  was  said  and  done  at  it.  With  this  humour, 
which  was  a  little  too  severe,  he  would  have  been  an  inestimable  treasure,  had 
he  been  possessed  by  a  prince  w^ho  hated  falsehood  ;  for  among  the  many  thou 
sands  who  surrounded  Alexander,  and  paid  court  to  him,  Callisthenes  only  had 
courage  enough  to  tell  him  the  truth.  But  where  do  we  meet  with  princes  who 
know  the  value  of  such  a  virtue,  and  the  use  which  ought  to  be  made  of  it  ? 
Truth  seldom  pierces  those  ( louds  which  are  raised  by  the  authority  of  the 
great,  and  the  flattery  of  their  courtiers.  And,  indeed  Alexander,  by  this  dread- 
ful example,  deprived  all  virtuous  men  of  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  him  to 
those  things  which  were  for  his  true  interest.  From  that  instant  no  one  spoke 
with  freedom  in  the  council ;  even  those  who  had  the  greatest  'ove  for  the  pub- 
lic, and  a  personal  affection  for  Alexander,  thought  themselves  not  obliged  to 
undeceive  him.  After  this,  nothing  was  listened  to  but  flattery,  which  gained 
such  an  ascendant  over  that  prince,  as  entirely  depraved  him,  and  justly  punished 
him,  for  having  sacrificed  to  the  wild  ambition  of  having  adoration  paid  him,  the 
most  virtuous  man  about  his  person. 

I  observe,  after  Seneca,  that  the  death  of  Callisthenes  is  an  eternal  reproach 
to  Alexander,  and  so  horrid  a  crime,  that  no  quality,  however  beautiful,  no 
military  exploit,  though  of  the  most  conspicuous  kind,  can  ^ver  efface  its  infa- 
my. It  is  said  in  favour  of  Alexander,  that  he  killed  an  infinite  number  of 
Persians  ;  that  he  dethroned  and  slew  the  most  powerful  king  of  the  earth ; 
conquered  innumerable  provinces  and  nations  ;  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ocean, 
and  extended  the  bounds  of  his  empire  from  the  most  remote  part  of  Thrace 
10  the  extremities  of  the  east :  in  answer  to  each  of  these  particulars,  "  Yes,'* 
says  Seneca,  "  but  he  murdered  Callisthenes  ;"  a  crime  of  so  heinous  a  nature, 
that  it  entirely  obliterates  the  glory  of  all  his  other  actions.* 

SFXTION  XV. — ALEXANDER  SETS  OUT  FOR  INDIA.      BESIEGES  AND  TAKES  SEVE 
RAL  CITIES.      DEFEATS  PORUS,  WHOM  HE  RESTORES  TO  HIS  THRONE. 

Alexander,  to  stop  the  murmurs  and  discontents  which  arose  among  his. 
soldiers,  set  out  for  India.  He  himself  wanted  action  and  motion,  for  he  always, 
when  unemployed,  lost  part  of  the  glory  he  had  acquired  in  war.  An  excess 
of  vanity  and  folly  prompted  him  to  undertake  this  expedition  ;  a  project  quite 
useless  in  itself,  and  attended  with  very  dangerous  consequences.   He  had  read 

*  Hoc  est  Alexandrl  crimen  aelernum,  quod  nulla  virtus,  nulla  bellorum  felicitas  redimet.  Nam  quotienn 
qiiis  dixerit,  occidit  Persarum  niulta  rnillia  ;  opponetur,  et  Callisthenem.  Quotiens  dictum  erit,  occidit  D» 
rmm,  penes  quern  tunc  majnum  regnumeral;  opponetur,  et  Callisthenem.  Q,uotiens  dictum  erit,  omr.ia 
cceano  tenus  vicit,  ipsum  quoque  te.ntavit  novis  classibus,  et  imperiiim  ex  an^ulo  Thracia:  usque  ad  orientij 
terminos  protulit ;  dicetur,  sed  Callisthenem  occidit.  Omnia  licet  antiqua  ducum  re^umque,  exempla  trair 
li.Tit.  ex  his  quae  fecit  nih'.'i  tam  magnum  erit,  quam  scelui  CalHsthenis. — Senec.  Nat.  ^usest  1.  vi.  c.  *S 
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in  the  ancient  fables  of  Greece,  that  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  both  sons  of  Jupiter, 
as  himself  was,  had  marched  so  far.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  them  :  and  there  were  not  wanting  flatterers,  who  applauded  this  wild,  chi- 
merical design.* 

These  are  the  things  that  constitute  the  glory  and  merit  of  such  pretended 
heroes  ;  and  it  is  this  which  many  people,  dazzled  by  a  false  splendour,  still 
admire  in  Alexander;  a  ridiculous  desire  of  overrunning  the  world  ;  of  disturb- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  nations,  who  were  not  bound  to  him  by  any  obligations  ; 
of  treating  all  those  as  enemies,  who  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  for  their 
sovereign ;  of  plundering  and  extirpating  such  as  should  presume  to  defend  theii 
liberties,  their  possessions,  and  their  lives  against  an  unjust  invader,  who  came 
from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to  attack  them  without  the  least  shadow  of  right. 
Add  to  this  glaring  injustice,  the  rash  and  stupid  project  he  had  formed,  of  sub- 
duing, with  infinite  labour  and  the  utmost  hazard,  many  more  nations  than  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  keep  in  subjection  ;  and  the  sad  necessity  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  of  being  perpetually  obliged  to  conquer  them  anew,  and  punish 
them  for  their  rebellion.  This  is  a  sketch  of  what  the  conquest  of  India  will 
exhibit  to  us,  after  I  shall  have  given  some  little  account  of  the  situation  and 
manners  of  that  country,  and  some  of  its  curiosities. 

Ptolemy  divides  India  into  two  parts  ;  India  on  this,  and  India  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ganges.  Alexander  did  not  go  beyond  the  former,  nor  even  so  far 
as  the  Ganges.  This  first  part  is  situated  between  two  great  rivers,  Indus, 
whence  this  country  received  its  name,  and  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy  says,  the 
limits  of  it  are,  to  the  west,  Paropamisus,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia,  which  either 
form  a  part,  or  are  upon  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  ;  to  the  north, 
mount  Imaus,  which  is  part  of  Great  Tartary  ;  to  the  east,  the  Ganges  ;  to  the 
south,  the  Ocean,  or  Indian  Sea. 

All  the  Indians  are  free,  and,  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  have  no  slaves  among 
them.  The  only  difference  is,  the  latter  make  use  of  foreign  slaves,  whereas 
there  are  none  in  India.  They  do  not  erect  any  monuments  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  but  are  of  opinion  that  the  reputation  of  illustrious  men  is  their  mauso- 
leum.! 

They  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes.  The  first  and  most  honourable, 
though  the  smallest,  is  that  of  the  Brahmins,  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  guardians 
of  religion.     I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  them  in  the  sequel. 

The  second  and  most  numerous  is  that  of  the  husbandmen.  These  are  had 
in  great  veneration.  Their  only  employment  is  to  plough  the  fields,  and  they 
are  never  taken  from  this  employment  to  carry  arms  and  serve  in  the  field  in 
time  of  war :  it  is  an  inviolable  law,  never  to  molest  them  on  their  lands. 

The  third  is  that  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  who  keep  herds  and  flocks,  and 
never  come  into  the  cities.  They  rove  up  and  down  the  mountains,  and  often 
exercise  themselves  in  hunting. 

The  fourth  is  that  of  traders  and  artificers,  among  whom  pilots  and  seamen 
are  included.  These  three  last  orders  pay  a  tribute  to  the  king,  and  none  are 
exempted  from  it  but  those  that  make  arms,  who,  instead  of  paying  any  thing, 
receive  a  stipend  from  the  public. 

The  fifth  is  that  of  soldiers,  whose  only  employment  is  war :  they  are  fur- 
nished with  all  sorts  of  necessaries  ;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  all  things.  Their  life,  at  all  tim.es,  is  free  and  disengaged  from  cares 
of  every  kind. 

The  sixth  order  is  that  of  overseers,  who  superintend  the  actions  of  others, 
and  examine  every  transaction,  either  in  cities  or  the  country,  and  report  the 
whole  to  the  prince.  The  virtues  and  qualities  required  in  these  magistrates 
are,  exactness,  sincerity,  probity,  and  the  love  of  country.  None  of  these 
magistrates,  says  the  historian,  have  ever  been  accused  of  telling  an  untruth. 
Thrice  happy  nation,  were  this  really  fact !    This  observation,  however,  proves 

*   Q,.  Curt.  I.  v-i'u.  r.  y.  t  Anrian.  de  InUia,  p.  3'24— 3  JB. 
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at  least  that  Irulli  and  jusuce  were  held  in  great  honour  in  Mii>  coiii.tiv,  ::i\d 
that  knavery  and  insincerity  were  detested. 

Lastly,  the  seventh  class  consists  of  persons  employed  in  the  public  councils, 
and  who  share  the  cares  of  the  government  with  the  sovereign.  From  th's 
class  are  taken  magistrates,  intendants,  governors  of  provinces,  generals,  and 
all  military  officers,  whether  for  land  or  sea  ;  comptrollers  of  the  .^reasury,  re- 
ceivers, and  all  who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  moneys. 

These  different  orders  of  the  state  never  blend  by  marriage  ;  znd  an  artifi- 
cer, for  instance,  is  not  allowed  to  take  a  wife  from  among  the  class  of  hus- 
bandmen ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  None  of  these  can  follow  two  professiori  at  the 
same  time,  nor  quit  one  class  for  another.  It  is  natural  to  conclude,  thit  this 
regulation  must  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  improvement  of  all  arts  and 
trades  ;  as  every  one  added  his  own  industry  and  reflections  to  those  of  his  an- 
cestors, which  were  delivered  down  to  him  by  an  uninterrupted  tradition. 

Many  observations  might  be  m.ade  on  :nese  Indian  customs,  which  I  am 
obliged  to  omit,  for  the  sake  of  proceedmg  in  my  history  I  only  entreat  the 
reader  to  observe,  that  in  every  wise  government,  every  well  governed  state, 
the  tilling  of  lands,  and  the  grazing  oi  cattle,  two  perpetual  and  certain  sour- 
ces of  riches  and  abundance,  have  always  been  among  the  chief  objects  of  the 
care  of  those  who  preside  in  the  administration  ;  and  that  the  neglect  of  either, 
is  erring  against  one  of  the  most  important  maxims  in  policy. 

I  also  admire  very  much  that  custom  of  appointing  overseers,  whether  they 
are  known  for  such  or  not,  who  go  upon  the  spot,  in  order  to  inspect  the  con- 
duct of  governors,  intendants,  and  judges  ;  the  only  method  to  prevent  the 
rapine  and  outrages  to  which  unlimited  authority,  and  the  distance  from  a  court, 
frequently  give  occasion  ;  the  only  method,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  sovereign 
to  know  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  without  w^hich  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
govern  happily  the  people  whom  Providence  has  intrusted  to  his  care.  This 
care  regards  him  personally  ;  and  those  who  act  under  him  can  no  more  dis- 
pense with  the  discharge  of  it,  than  they  can  usurp  his  diadem. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  India,  from  the  month  of  June  to  those  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  excessive  rains  very  often  fall,  which  render  the  crossing  of 
rivers  very  difficult,  and  cause  frequent  inundations.  Hence  we  may  judge, 
how  greatly,  during  all  this  season,  the  armies  of  Alexander  must  have  suf- 
fered, as  they  were  at  that  time  in  the  field. 

Before  I  leave  what  relates  in  general  to  India,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning elephants,  with  which  that  country  abounds  more  than  any  other.  The 
elephant  exceeds  all  terrestrial  animals  in  size.  Some  are  thirteen  or  fifteen 
feet  high.  The  female  goes  a  whole  year  with  her  young.  It  lives  sometimes 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ;  nay  much  longer, 
if  some  ancient  writers  may  be  credited.  Its  nose,  called  its  trunk,  "  probos- 
cis," is  long  and  hollow  like  a  large  trumpet,  and  serves  the  elephant  instead 
of  a  hand,*  which  it  moves  with  incredible  agility  and  strength,  and  is  of  great 
service  to  it.  The  elephant,  notwithstanding  its  prodigious  size,  is  so  tracta- 
ble and  industrious,  that  one  would  be  almost  apt  to  conclude  it  were  endued 
with  something  like  human  reason. t  It  is  susceptible  of  affection,  fondness, 
and  gratitude,  so  far  as  to  pine  away  with  sorrow  when  it  has  lost  its  master, 
and  even  sometimes  to  destroy  itseli  when  it  happens  to  have  injured  or  killed 
him  in  the  transport  of  its  fury.  It  is  very  docile.  Arrian,  whose  authority  is 
no\.  to  be  questioned,  relates,  that  he  had  seen  an  elephant  dance  with  twr 
cymbals  fixed  to  his  legs,  which  he  struck  one  after  the  other  in  cadence  with 
his  trunk  ;  and  that  the  rest  danced  round  him,  keeping  time  with  surprising 
exactness. 

He  describes  very  particularly  the  manner  in  which  they  are  taken.  The 
India«ns  inclosed  a  laige  spot  of  ground  with  a  trench  about  twenty  feet  wide, 

*  ^ilaniis  dtita  elephantis,  quia  propter  magnitudinem  corporii  difficilus  aditus  h:.bebant  ad  pastum — CiO 
de  M;\\.  T'cor.  iii.  n    123. 

I   F.laphiuto  belluarum  Dulla  pr'  iridentior      At  fi^iira  quae  r«i  >ar.— Cic.  d-  Nat.  Ueor.  I.  i.  n.  91 
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had  fiftet-n  feet  deep,  to  which  there  is  access  but  hi  one  part,  by  a  bridge 
covered  with  turf,  in  order  that  these  animals,  who  are  very  subtle,  may  no^ 
suspect  what  is  intended.  Of  the  earth  that  is  dug-  out  of  the  trench,  a  kind  of 
wall  is  raised,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a  little  kind  of  chamber  is  made, 
where  people  conceal  themselves  in  order  to  watch  these  animals,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  very  small.  In  this  inclosure  two  or  three  tame  female  elephants 
are  set.  The  instant  the  wild  elephants  see  or  smell  them,  they  run  and  whirl 
about  so  much,  that  at  last  they  enter  the  inclosure,  upon  which  the  bridge  is 
immediately  broken  down ;  and  the  people  on  the  watch  fly  to  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  for  help.  After  they  have  been  broken  for  a  few  days  by  hunger 
and  thirst,  people  enter  the  inclosure  upon  tame  elephants,  and  with  these  they 
attack  them.  As  the  wild  ones  are  by  this  time  very  much  weakened,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  make  a  long  resistance.  After  throwing  them  on  the 
ground,  men  get  upon  their  backs,  having  first  made  a  deep  wound  round  their 
necks,  about  which  they  throw  a  rope,  in  order  to  put  them  to  great  pain,  iij 
case  they  attempt  to  stir.  Being  tamed  in  this  manner,  they  suffer  themselves 
to  be  led  quietly  to  the  houses  with  the  rest,  where  they  are  fed  with  grass  and 
green  corn,  and  tamed  insensibly  by  blows  and  hunger,  till  such  time  as  they 
obey  readily  their  master's  voice,  and  perfectly  understand  his  language. 

Every  one  knows  the  use  that  was  formerly  made  of  these  animals  in  battle  ; 
Ihey  iVequently,  however,  made  greater  havoc  in  the  army  to  which  they  be- 
longed, than  in  that  of  the  enemy.  Their  teeth,  or  rather  tusks,  furnish  us  with 
ivoiy.     But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Alexander 

This  prince  having  entered  India,*  all  the  petty  kings  of  these  countries  came 
to  meet,  and  submit  themselves  to  him.  They  declared  that  he  was  the  third 
son  of  Jupitert  who  had  arrived  in  their  countiy ;  that  they  had  known  Bac- 
chus aixl  Hercules  no  otherwise  than  by  fame  ;  but  as  for  Alexander,  they  had 
the  happiness  to  see  him,  and  to  enjoy  his  presence.  The  king  received  them 
with  the  utmost  humanity,  commanding  them  to  accompany  him,  and  serve  him 
as  guides.  As  no  more  of  them  came  in  to  pay  their  homage,  he  detached 
Hephaestion  and  Perdiccas  with  part  of  his  foices,  commanding  them  to  subdue 
all  who  should  refuse  to  submit.  But  finding  he  was  obliged  to  cross  several 
rivers,  he  caused  boats  to  be  built  in  such  a  form,  that  they  could  be  taken  to 
pieces ;  the  several  parts  of  them  to  be  carried  upon  wagons,  and  afterwards 
put  together  again.  Then,  having  commanded  Craterus  to  follow  him  with  his 
phalanx,  he  himself  marched  before,  with  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  ; 
and,  after  a  slight  engagement,  he  defeated  those  w  ho  had  dared  to  oppose  him, 
and  pursued  them  to  the  next  city,  into  which  they  fled.  Craterus  coming  up, 
the  king,  in  order  to  terrify,  on  a  sudden,  those  natic^ns  who  had  not  yet  felt 
tlie  power  of  the  Macedonian  arms,  commanded  his  soldiers  to  burn  down  the 
fortifications  of  that  place,  which  he  besieged  in  a  regular  way,  and  to  put  all 
the  inhab  tants  of  it  to  the  sword.  But  as  he  was  going  round  the  walls  on 
horseback,  he  was  wounded  by  an  arrow.  Notwithstanding  this  accident,  he 
took  the  city,  after  which  he  made  dreadful  havoc  of  all  the  soldiers  and  ji> 
habitants,  and  did  not  so  much  as  spare  the  houses.]; 

After  subduing  this  nation,  which  was  of  great  consequence,  he  marched  to 
wards  the  city  of  Nysa,  and  encamped  pretty  near  its  walls,  behind  a  forest 
that  covered  it.  In  the  mean  time,  it  grew  so  \ery  cold  in  the  night,  that  tliey 
had  never  yet  felt  so  excessive  a  chill ;  but,  very  happily  for  them,  a  remedy 
was  near  at  hand.  They  felled  a  great  number  of  trees,  and  lighted  up  several 
fires,  which  proved  very  comfortable  to  the  whole  army.  The  besieged  having 
attempted  an  unsuccessful  sortie,  a  faction  arose  in  the  city  ;  some  being  ot 
©pinion,  that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  surrender,  while  others  were  for  hold* 

♦  Q,uintu5^Ciirtiiis  supposes,  thai  sev-c-ral  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Inriua,  but  adjacent  to  tha« 
fiver, belonged  to  India,  and  made  part  of  it. 

t  Could  these  Greek  names  of  gods  be  known  to  the  Indians' 

t  Ciuint.  Curt.  1.  viii.  c.  9—14.  Arrian.  1.  iv.  p.  182—195.  k  v,  p.  195—^21.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  697— 6flt 
D"«i-  l-ivii   p.  557—559.     Jintin  1.  10.  c.  7.  P.. 
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ing  out  the  siege.  This  coming  to  the  king's  ear,  he  only  blocked  up  the  city. 
?nd  did  not  do  the  inhabitants  any  farther  injury  ;  till  at  last,  tired  out  with  the 
length  of  the  siege,  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  accordingly  were  kindly 
treated  by  the  conqueror.  They  declared  that  their  city  had  been  built  by 
Bacchus.  The  whole  army,  for  six  days  together,  celebrated  games  and  irade 
rejoicings  on  this  mountain,  in  honour  of  the  god  who  was  there  worshipped. 

He  marched  from  thence  to  a  country  called  Daedala,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  shelter  to  inaccessible  mountains 
as  also  those  of  Acadera,  into  which  he  afterwards  entered.  This  obliged  hira 
to  change  his  mode  of  war,  and  to  disperse  his  forces  in  difierent  places,  by 
which  means  the  enemy  were  all  defeated  at  once  ;  no  resistance  was  made  uny 
where,  and  those  who  were  so  courageous  as  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  Mace- 
donians, were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Ptolemy  took  several  little  cities  the  instant 
he  sat  down  before  them  :  Alexander  carried  the  lai^ge  ones,  and,  after  uniting 
all  hi?  forces,  passed  the  river  Choaspes,*  and  left  Ccenus  to  besiege  a  rich  ana 
populous  city,  called  Bazica  by  the  inhabitants.! 

He  afterwards  marched  towards  Magosa,  whose  king,  called  Assacanus,  was 
lately  dead,  and  Cleophes,  his  mother,  ruled  the  pfrovince  and  city.  There 
were  thirty  thousand  foot  in  it,  and  both  nature  and  art  seemed  to  have  united 
their  endeavours  in  raising  its  fortifications ;  for  towards  the  east  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  rapid  river,  the  banks  of  which  were  steep,  and  difficult  of 
access  ;  and  on  the  west  were  hi^h  and  craggy  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  were 
caves,  which,  through  length  oi  time,  had  increased  into  a  kind  of  abysses ; 
and  where  these  failed,  a  trench,  of  an  astonishing  height,  was  raised  with  in- 
credible labour. 

While  Alexander  was  going  rouiid  the  city,  to  view  its  fortifications,  he  was 
shot  by  an  arrow  in  the  calf  of  his  leg  ;  but  he  only  pulled  out  the  weapon,  and 
without  even  binding  up  the  wound,  mounted  his  horse,  and  continued  to  view 
the  outward  fortifications  of  the  city.  But  as  he  rode  with  his  leg  downward, 
and  the  congealing  of  the  blood  put  him  in  great  pain,  it  is  related  that  he  cried, 
"  Every  one  swears  that  1  am  the  son  of  Jupiter,  but  my  wound  makes  me 
sensible  that  I  am  man."l  He  did  not,  however,  leave  the  place  till  he  had 
seen  every  thing,  and  given  all  the  necessary  orders.  Some  of  the  soldiers, 
therefore,  demolished  such  houses  as  stood  without  the  city,  and  v/ith  the  rub- 
•^•'.sh  of  them  they  filled  up  the  gulfs  above  mentioned.  Others  threw  great 
crunks  of  trees  and  huge  stones  into  them  ;  and  all  laboured  with  so  much  vigour, 
ihat  in  nine  days  the  works  were  completed,  and  the  towers  were  raised  upon 
them. 

The  king,  without  waiting  till  his  wound  was  healed,  visited  the  works,  and 
after  applauding  the  soldiers  for  their  great  despatch,  he  caused  the  engines  to 
be  brought  forward,  whence  a  great  number  of  darts  were  discharged  against 
those  who  defended  the  walls.  But  that  which  most  terrified  the  barbarians, 
was  those  towers  of  a  vast  height  which  seemed  to  them  to  move  of  themselves. 
This  made  them  imagine,  that  they  were  made  to  advance  by  the  gods  ;  and 
that  those  battering  rams  which  beat  down  walls,  and  the  javelins  thrown  by 
engines,  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  seen,  could  not  be  the  effect  of  hu- 
man strength  ;  so  that,  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  de 
fend  the  city,  they  withdrew  into  the  citadel ;  but  not  finding  themselves  more 
secure  there,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  propose  a  surrender.  The  queen  after- 
wards came  and  met  Alexander,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  ladies,  who  all 
brought  him  wine  in  cups,  by  way  of  sacrifice.  The  king  gave  her  a  very  gra- 
cious reception,  and  restorea  her  to  her  kingdom. 

From  hence  Polysperchon  was  sent  with  an  army  to  besiege  the  city  of  Ora. 
which  he  soon  took.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  had  withdrawn  to  the  rock  called 
Aornos      There  was  a  tradition,  that  Hercules  having  besieged  this  rock,  an 

*  This  is  nolthe  Ghoaspes  which  runs  by  Susa.  t  A.  M.  3677.     Ant.  J.  C.  327. 

{  Omnet  Junatoie      vi«  esse  filium,  s(~d  vulnuvt  hoe  hominem  es^e  me  clamat. — Seneo.  Epist.  ti&. 
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earthquake  had  forced  him  to  quit  the  siege.  There  are  not  on  this  rccK,  as 
on  many  others,  gentle  declivities  of  easy  access  ;  but  it  rises  like  a  bank  ;  and 
being  very  wide  at  its  base,  grows  narrower  all  the  way  to  the  top,  which  ter 
minates  in  a  point.  The  river  Indus,  whose  source  is  not  far  from  this  place, 
flows  at  the  foot,  its  sides  being  perpendicular  and  high  ;  and  on  the  other  side 
were  vast  morasses,  which  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up,  before  the  rock  could  be 
taken.  Very  happily  for  the  Macedonians,  they  were  near  a  forest.  This  the 
k'nghad  cut  down,  commanding  his  soldiers  to  carry  off  nothing  but  the  trunks, 
the  branches  of  which  were  lopped,  in  order  that  the}^  might  be  carried  with 
(he  less  difficulty  ;  and  he  himself  threw  the  first  trunk  into  the  morass.  The 
army  seeing  this,  shouted  for  joy,  and  every  soldier  labouring  with  incredible 
diligence,  the  work  was  finished  in  seven  aays  ;  immediately  after  which  he 
commenced  the  attack.  The  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  the  king  to  expose  himself  on  this  occasion,  the  danger  being  evi- 
dently too  great.  But  the  trumpet  had  no  sooner  sounded,  than  this  prince, 
who  was  not  master  of  his  courage,  commanded  his  guards  to  follow ,  himsell 
first  climbing  the  rock.  At  this  sight  it  appeared  no  longer  inaccessible,  and 
every  one  flew  after  him.  Never  were  soldiers  exposed  to  greater  danger ; 
but  they  were  all  resolved  tc  conquer  or  die.  Several  fell  from  the  rock  into 
the  river,  whose  whirlpools  swallowed  them  up.  The  barbarians  rolled  great 
stones  on  the  foremost,  who  being  scarcely  able  to  keep  upon  their  feet,  the 
rock  was  so  slippery,  fell  down  the  precipices,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces.  No 
sight  could  possibly  be  more  dismal  than  this  ;  the  king,  greatly  afflicted  at  the 
loss  of  so  many  brave  soldiers,  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.  Although  he 
had  lost  all  hopes  of  taking  the  place,  and  was  determined  to  raise  the  siege, 
still  he  acted  as  if  he  intended  to  continue  it,  and  accordingly  gave  orders  for 
bringing  forward  the  towers,  and  other  engines  ;  the  besieged,  by  way  of  in- 
sult, made  great  rejoicings,  and  continued  the  festivity  for  two  days  and  twc 
nights,  making  the  rock,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood,  echo  with  the  sound  of 
their  drums  and  cymbals.  But  the  third  night  they  were  not  heard,  and  the 
Macedonians  were  surprised  to  see  every  part  of  the  rock  illuminated  with 
torches.  The  king  was  informed,  that  the  Indians  had  lighted  them  to  assist 
their  flight,  and  to  guide  them  the  more  easily  in  those  precipices  during  the 
obscurity  of  the  night.  Immediately  the  whole  army,  by  Alexander's  order, 
shouted  aloud,  which  terrified  the  fugitives  so  much,  that  ;.everal  of  them,  fancy- 
ing they  saw  the  enemy,  flung  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  perished 
miserably.  The  king,  having  so  happily  and  unexpectedly  possessed  himself 
of  the  rock  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner,  thanked  the  gods,  and  offered 
sacrifices  in  their  honour. 

From  thence  he  marched,  and  took  Ecbolimus ;  and  after  sixteen  days  march, 
arrived  at  the  rivjer  Indus,  where  he  found  that  Hephsestion  had  got  all  things 
ready  for  his  passage,  pursuant  to  the  orders  given  him.  The  king  of  the  coun- 
try, called  Omphis,  whose  father  died  some  time  before,  had  sent  to  Alexander, 
to  know  whether  he  would  give  him  leave  to  wear  the  crown.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Macedonian  told  him  he  might,  he  nevertheless  delayed  putting  it  on 
till  his  arrival.  He  then  went  to  meet  him  with  his  whole  army ;  and  when 
Alexander  was  advanced  pretty  near,  he  pushed  forward  his  horse,  came  up 
singly  to  him,  and  the  king  did  the  same.  The  Indian  then  told  him,  by  an 
interpreter,  "  That  he  was  come  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his  army,  in  ordei 
ro  deliver  up  all  his  forces  into  his  hands  :  that  he  surrendered  his  person  and 
his  kii>gdom  to  a  monarch,  who,  he  was  sensible,  fought  only  with  the  view  of 
acquiring  ^lory,  and  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  treachery."  The  king, 
greatly  satisfied  with  the  frankness  of  the  barbarian,  gave  him  his  hand,  and 
restored  him  h'i  kingdoms.  He  then  made  Alexandei  a  present  of  fifty-sii 
elephants,  and  a  great  number  of  other  animals  of  aprodigious  size.  Alexander 
asking  him  which  were  most  necessary  to  him,  husbandmen  or  soldiers  ?  he 
replied,  that  as  he  was  at  war  with  two  kings,  the  latter  were  of  greater  service 
to  hi'n.    These  two  monarchs  were  Abisares  and  Ponrs,  the  latler  of  whom  was 
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most  powerful,  and  the  dominions  of  both  were  situated  on  the  other  side  of  llie 
Hydaspes.  Omph^s  assumed  the  diadem,  and  took  the  name  of  Taxilus,  by 
which  the  kings  of  that  countrj^  were  called.  He  made  magnificent  presents 
to  Alexander,  who  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  exceeded  in  generosity. 

The  next  day,  ambassadoi-s  from  Abisares  waiting  upon  the  king,  surrendered 
up  to  him,  pursuant  to  the  power  given  them,  all  the  dominions  ot  their  so\e- 
reign ;  and,  after  the  parties  had  mutually  promised  fidelity  to  each  other,  they 
ret-urned. 

-  Alexander,  expecting  that  Porus,  astonished  with  the  report  of  bis  glory 
would  not  fail  to  submit  to  him,  sent  a  message  to  that  prince,  as  if  he  had  beer, 
his  vassal,  requiring  him  to  pay  tribute,  and  meet  him  upon  the  frontiers  of  his 
dominions.  Porus  answered  with  great  coldness,  that  he  would  do  so,  but  wrtii 
sword  in  hand.  At  the  same  time  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  elephants,  which 
were  of  great  service,  were  sent  to  Alexander.  He  gave  the  superintendence  o( 
all  his  elephants  to  Taxilus,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Hydaspes 
Porus  was  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  it,  in  order  to  dispute  the  passage 
with  him  ;  and  had  posted  at  the  head  of  his  army  eighty-five  elephants  of  a 
prodigious  size,  and  behind  them  three  hundred  chariots,  guarded  by  thirty 
thousand  foot ;  not  having,  at  most,  above  seven  thousand  horse.  This  prince 
was  mounted  on  an  elephant  of  a  much  larger  size  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  he 
himself  exceeded  the  usual  stature  of  men  :  so  that,  clothed  in  his  armour  glit- 
tering with  gold  and  silver,  he  appeared  at  the  same  time  terrible  and  majestic. 
The  greatness  of  his  courage  fully  equalled  his  extraordinary  stature,  and  he 
was  as  wise  and  prudent  as  it  was  possible  for  the  monarch  of  so  barbarous  a 
people  to  be. 

The  Macedonians  dreaded  not  only  the  enemy,  but  the  river  they  were 
obliged  to  pass.  It  was  four  furlongs  wide,  about  four  hundred  fathoms,  and 
so  deep  in  every  part  that  it  looked  like  a  sea,  and  was  no  where  fordable.  It 
was  impetuous  in  its  course,  notwithstanding  its  great  breadth ;  for  it  rolled  with 
as  much  \  iolence  as  if  it  had  been  confined  to  a  narrow  e^hannel ;  and  its  raging 
foaming  waves,  which  broke  in  many  places,  discovered  that  it  was  full  of  stones 
and  rocks.  Nothing,  however,  was  so  dreadful  as  the  appearance  of  the  shore, 
which  was  completely  covered  with  men,  horses,  and  elephants.  These  hideous 
animals  stood  like  so  many  towers,  and  the  Indians  exasperated  them,  in  order 
that  the  horrid  cry  they  made  might  fill  the  enemy  with  greater  terror.  But 
this  could  not  intimidate  an  army  of  men,  whose  courage  was  proof  against  all 
attacks,  and  who  were  animated  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  success  ;  they 
however  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  them,  as  their  barks  were  so 
crazy,  to  surmount  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  or  land  with  safety. 

This  river  was  full  of  little  islands,  to  which  the  Indians  and  Macedonians 
u^ed  to  swim,  with  their  arms  over  their  heads ;  and  slioht  skirmishes  were  every 
day  fought  in  the  sight  of  the  two  kings,  who  were  well  pleased  to  make  these 
small  excursions  of  their  respective  forces,  and  to  form  a  judgment  from  such 
skirmishes  of  the  success  of  a  general  battle.  There  were  two  young  officers 
in  Alexander's  army,  Egisimachus  and  Nicanor,  men  of  equal  intrepidity,  and 
who,  having  ever  been  successful,  despised  dangers  of  every  kind.  They  toe  k 
with  them  the  bravest  youths  in  the  whole  army :  and,  with  no  other  weapons 
than  their  javelins,  swam  to  an  island  in  which  several  of  the  enemy  were  landed ; 
where,  with  scarcely  any  other  assistance  than  their  intrepidity,  they  made  a 
great  slaughter.  After  this  bold  stroke,  they  might  have  retired  vvithgloiy, 
were  it  possible  for  rashness,  when  successful,  to  keep  within  bounds.  But  as 
they  waited  with  contempt,  and  an  insulting  air,  for  those  who  came  to  succoui 
their  companions,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  Avho  had  swam 
unperceived  to  the  island,  and  overwhefmed  with  the  darts  that  were  shot 
from  afar.  Those  who  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  were 
either  carried  away  by  the  waves,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  whirlpools.  The 
courage  of  Porus,  who  saw  all  this  from  the  shore,  was  surprisingly  increased 
by  this  success 
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Alexander  was  in  ?reat  perplexity ;  and  finding  he  could  not  pass  the  Hy 
daspes  by  force  of  arms,  he  therefore  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  artifice 
Accordingly,  he  caused  his  cavalry  to  attempt  several  times  to  pass  it  in  the 
night,  and  to  soout  as  if  they  really  intended  to  ford  the  river,  all  things  being 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  Porus  immediately  hurried  thither  with  his  ele- 
phants, but  Alexander  continued  in  order  of  battle  on  the  bank.  This  strata- 
gem having  been  attempted  several  times,  and  Porus  finding  the  whole  was 
but  mere  noise  and  empty  menaces,  he  took  no  farther  notice  of  these  motions, 
but  only  sent  scouts  to  every  part  of  the  shore.  Alexander,  being  now  m 
longer  apprehensive  of  having  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  fall  upon  him,  ir 
his  attempting  to  cross  the  river  in  the  night,  began  to  resolve  seriously  to 
pass  it. 

There  was  in  this  river,  at  a  considerable  distance  from*  Alexander's  camp, 
an  island  of  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  rest.  This  being  covered  with 
trees,  was  well  adapted  for  covering  and  concealing  his  design,  and  therefore 
he  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  that  way.  The  better  to  conceal  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  the  enemy,  and  deceive  them  on  this  occasion,  he  left 
Craterus  in  his  camp  with  a  great  part  of  the  army,  with  orders  for  them  to 
make  a  great  noise  at  a  certain  time  which  should  be  appointed,  in  order  to 
alarm  the  Indians,  and  make  them  believe  that  he  was  preparing  to  cross  the 
river ;  but  that  he  would  not  attempt  this,  till  such  time  as  Porus  should  have 
raised  his  camp,  and  marched  away  his  elephants,  either  to  withdraw  or  ad- 
vance towards  those  Macedonians  who  should  attempt  the  passage.  Between 
the  camp  and  the  island  he  had  posted  Meleager  andGoi^ias  with  the  foreign 
horse  and  foot,  with  orders  for  them  to  pass  over  in  bodies,  the  instant  they 
should  see  him  engaged  in  battle. 

After  giving  these  orders,  he  took  the  rest  of  his  army,  both  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry ;  and,  wheeling  off  from  the  shore,  in  order  to  avoid  being  perceived, 
he  advanced  in  the  night-time  towards  the  island  into  which  he  was  resolved  to 
go  ;  and  the  better  to  deceive  the  enemy,  Alexander  caused  his  tent  to  be 
pitched  in  the  camp  w^here  he  had  left  Craterus,  which  was  opposite  to  that  of 
rorus.  His  lifeguards  were  drawn  up  round,  in  all  the  pomp  and  spl^-ndour 
with  which  the  majesty  of  a  great  king  is  usually  surrounded.  He  also  caused 
a  royal  robe  to  be  put  upon  Attalus,  who  was  of  the  same  age  with  himself, 
and  so  much  resembled  the  king,  both  in  stature  and  features^especially  at  so 
great  a  distance  as  the  breadth  of  the  river,  that  the  enemy  might  suppose 
Alexander  himself  was  on  the  bank,  and  was  attempting  a  passage  in  that 
place.  He  however  was  by  this  time  got  to  the  island  above  mentioned  ;  and 
immediately  landed  upon  it  from  boats,  with  the  rest  of  his  tipops,  while  the 
enemy  was  employed  in  opposing  Craterus.  A  furious  storm  now  arose,  Avhich 
seemed  as  if  it  would  retard  the  execution  of  his  project,  yet  proved  of  ad 
vantage  to  it ;  for  so  fortunate  was  this  prince,  that  obstacles  served  only  as  ad- 
vantages and  succours  in  his  favour :  the  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  very  vio- 
lent shower,  with  impetuous  winds,  flashes  of  lightning  and  thunder,  insomuch 
that  there  was  no  hearing  or  seeing  any  thing.  Any  man  but  Alexander  would 
have  abandoned  his  design  ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  animated  by  dangei,  n(jt 
to  mention  that  the  noise,  the  confusion,  and  the  darkness  assisted  his  passage 
He  thereupon  made  the  signal  for  the  embarkation  of  hih  troops,  and  went  ofl 
himself  in  the  first  boat.  It  is  reported,  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  cned 
out,  "  O  Athenians  !  could  you  think  I  would  expose  myself  to  such  dangen* 
to  merit  your  applause  ?"  And  indeed,  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  im 
mortalize  his  name,  than  the  having  his  actions  recorded  by  such  great  histo- 
rians as  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  ;*  and  so  anxious  was  he  about  the  cha- 
racter which  would  be  given  him  after  his  death,  that  he  wished  it  were  pos- 
sible for  him  to  return  again  into  the  world,  only  so  long  as  was  necessaiy 
to  know  what  kind  of  impression  the  perusal  of  his  history  made  on  the  romcM 

of  men. 

— ,.» —  I  ■< 

*  Lucian.  d«  Gon»<>rib.  Mitt.  p.  0#1. 
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Scarcely  any  person  appeared  to  oppose  their  descent,  because  Poms  was 
wholly  taken  up  with  Craterus,  and  imagined  he  had  nothing;  to  do  but  to  op- 
pose his  passage.  Immediately,  this  general,  pursuant  to  his  orders,  made  a 
prodigious  clamour,  and  seemed  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river.  Upon 
tiiis  all  the  boats  reached  the  shore,  except  one,  which  the  waves  dashed  to 
pieces  against  a  rock.  The  moment  Alexander  was  landed,  he  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle  his  little  army,  consisting  of  six  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse. 

He  hiniself  headed  the  latter ;  and,  having  commanded  the  foot  to  make  all 
iinagmabie  despatch  after  him,  he  marched  before.  It  was  his  firm  opinion, 
that  in  case  the  Indians  should  oppose  him  with  their  whole  force,  his  cavalry 
would  give  him  infinite  advantage  over  them  ;  and  thai,  be  this  as  it  would,  he 
might  easily  continue  fighting  until  his  foot  should  come  jp;  or,  that  in  case 
the  enemy,  alarmed  at  the  news  of  his  passing,  should  fly,  it  would  then  be  in 
his  power  to  pursue,  and  make  a  great  slaughter  of  them. 

Porus,  upon  hearing  that  Alexander  had  passed  the  river,  sent  against  him 
a  detachment,  commanded  by  one  of  his  sons,  of  two  thousand  horse,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  chariots.  Alexander  at  first  imagined  tl«tm  to  be  the 
enemy's  van-guard,  and  that  the  whole  army  was  behind  them ;  but,  being  in- 
formed it  was  but  a  detachment,  he  charged  them  with  such  vigour,  that  Porus's 
son  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  with  four  hundred  horses,  and  all  the  chariots 
were  taken.  Each  of  these  chariots  carried  six  men  ;  two  were  armed  with 
bucklers,  two  bowmen  sat  on  each  side,  and  two  guided  the  chariot,  who  also 
always  fought  when  the  battle  grew  warm,  having  a  great  number  of  darts, 
which  they  discharged  at  the  enemy.  But  all  these  did  little  execution  that 
day,  because  the  rain,  which  fell  in  great  abundance,  had  moistened  the  earth 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  horses  could  scarcely  stand  upon  their  legs  ;  and  the 
chariots  being  very  heavy,  most  of  them  sunk  veiy  deep  into  the  mud. 

Porus,  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  his  son,  the  defeat  of  the  de- 
tachment, and  of  Alexander's  approach,  was  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  pro- 
per for  him  to  continue  in  his  post,  because  Craterus,  with  the  rest  of  the  Mia- 
cedonian  army,  made  a  feint  as  if  they  intended  to  pass  the  river.  He  resolved 
at  last  to  go  and  meet  Alexander,  whom  he  justly  supposed  to  be  at  the  head 
o(  the  choicest  troops  of  his  army.  Accordingly,  leaving  only  a  few  elephants 
in  his  camp,  to  amuse  those  who  were  posted  on  the  opposite  shore,  he  set  out 
with  thirty  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  three  thousand  chariots,  and  two 
hundred  elephants.  Being  come  into  a  firm  sandy  soil,  in  w^hich  his  horses  and 
chariots  might  wheel  about  with  ease,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle, 
with  an  intent  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy.  He  posted  in  front,  and  on 
the  first  line,  ^11  the  elephants  at  an  hundred  feet  distance  from  each  other,  in 
order  that  they  might  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  his  foot,  who  were  behind.  It  was 
his  opinion,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry,  would  not  dare  to  engage  in  these  inter- 
vals, because  of  the  fear  those  horses  would  have  of  the  elephants  ;  and  much 
less  the  infantry,  when  they  should  see  that  of  the  enemy  posted  behind  the  ele- 
phants, and  in  danger  of  being  trodden  to  pieces  by  those  animals.  He  had 
posted  some  of  his  foot  on  the  same  line  with  the  elephants,  in  order  to  cover 
(heir  right  and  left ;  and  his  infantry  was  covered  by  his  two  wings  of  horse. 
before  which  the  chariots  were  posted.  Such  was  the  order  and  disposition  of 
the  army  of  Porus. 

Alexander,  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  waited  the  coming  up  of  his 
foot,  which  marched  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  arrived  shortly  after .  and 
in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  take  breath,  and  not  be  led  directly,  as 
they  were  very  much  fatigued,  against  the  enemy,  he  caused  his  horse  to  make 
a  great  many  evolutions,  in  order  to  gain  time.  But  now,  every  thing  being 
ready,  and  the  infantry  having  sufficiently  recovered  their  vigour,  Alexander 
gave  the  signal  of  battle.  He  did  not  think  proper  to  begin  by  attacking  the 
enemy's  main  body,  where  the  infantry  and  the  elephants  were  posted,  for  the 
very  reason  which  had  made  Porus  draw  them  up  in  that  manner :  but  his  ca 
vairy  being  stronger  he  drew  out  the  greatest  part  of  them;  and  marchinjj; 
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against  the  left  wing,  sent  Ccenus  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse,  and  that  of 
Demetrius,  to  charge  them  at  the  same  time  ;  onlering  him  to  attack  the  cavalry 
on  the  left,  in  the  rear,  while  he  himself  would  charge  them  at  the  same  time 
both  in  front  and  flank.  Seleucus,  Antigonus,  and  T auron,  who  commanded 
the  foot,  were  ordered  not  to  stir  from  their  posts,  till  Alexander's  cavalry  had 
thrown  that  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  their  foot,  into  disorder. 

When  come  withm  arrow-shot,  he  detached  a  thousand  bowmen  on  horse- 
back, wiln  orders  for  them  to  make  their  discharge  on  the  horse  of  Porus's  left 
wing,  to  throw  it  into  disorder,  while  he  himself  should  charge  this  body  in  flank, 
before  it  had  time  to  rally.  The  Indians,  having  again  joined,  their  squad- 
rons, and  drawn  them  'jp  in  a  narrower  compass,  advanced  against  Alexan- 
der. At  that  instant  Ccenus  charged  them  in  the  rear,  according  to  the  orders 
given  him  ;  so  that  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  face  about  on  all  sides,  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  thousand  bowmen,  and  against  Alexander  and  Cce- 
nus. Alexander,  to  make  the  best  advantage  of  the  confusion  into  which 
this  sudden  attack  had  thrown  them,  chained,  with  great  vigrour,  those  who  made 
head  against  him,  who  being  no  longer  able  to  stand  so  violent  an  attack,  were 
soon  broken,  and  retired  behind  the  elephants,  as  to  an  impregnable  rampart. 
The  leaders  of  the  elephants  made  them  advance  against  the  enemy's  horse  ; 
but,  that  very  instant,  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  moving  on  a  sudden,  surrounded 
those  animals,  and  charged  with  their  pikes  both  the  elephants  and  their  leaders. 
This  battle  was  very  different  from  all  which  Alexander  had  hitherto  fought ; 
for  the  elephants  rushing  upon  the  battalions,  broke  with  inexpressible  fury,  the 
thickest  of  them  ;  when  the  Indian  horse,  seeing  the  Macedonian  foot  stopped 
by  the  elephants,  returned  to  the  charge  ;  that  of  Alexander,  however,  being 
stronger,  and  having  greater  experience  in  war,  broke  this  body  a  second  time, 
and  obliged  it  to  retire  toward  the  elephants ;  upon  which  the  Macedonian 
horse,  being  all  United  in  one  body,  spread  terror  and  confusion  wherever  they 
attacked.  The  elephants  being  covered  with  wounds,  and  the  greatest  part 
having  lost  their  leaders,  did  not  preserve  their  usual  order ;  but,  distracted 
with  pain,  no  longer  distinguished  friends  from  foes,  and  running  about  from 
place  to  place,  they  overthrew  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way.  The  Mace- 
donians, who  had  purposely  left  a  greater  interval  between  their  battalions, 
either  made  way  for  them  wherever  they  came  forward,  or  charged  with  darts 
nose  that  fear  and  the  tumult  obliged  to  retire.  Alexander,  after  having  sur- 
rounded the  enemy  with  his  horse,  made  a  signal  to  his  foot  to  march  up  with 
all  imaginable  speed,  in  order  to  make  a  last  effort,  and  to  fall  upon  them  with 
his  whole  force,  all  which  they  executed  very  successfully.  .  In  this  manner  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Indian  cavalry  was  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  a  body  of  their  foot, 
which  sustained  equal  loss,  seeing  themselves  charged  on  all  sides,  at  last  fled. 
Craterus,  who  had  continued  in  the  camp  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  seeing 
Alexander  engaged  with  Porus,  crossed  the  river,  and  charging  the  routed  sol- 
diers with  his  troops,  who  were  cool  and  vigorous,  by  that  means  killed  as  many 
enemies  in  the  retreat  as  had  fallen  in  the  battle. 

The  Indians  lost  on  this  occasion  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
horse  ;  not  to  mention  the  chariots  which  were  all  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
elephants  that  w^re  either  killed  or  taken.  Porus's  two  sons  fell  in  this  battle, 
with  Spitacus,  governor  of  the  province  ;  all  the  colonels  of  horse  and  ^oot,  and 
thosp  who  guided  the  elephants  and  chariot*  As  for  Alexander,  he  lost  bu* 
eigluy  of  the  six  thousand  soldiers  who  were  at  the  first  charge,  ten  bowmen  of 
the  horse,  twenty  of  his  horse  guards,  and  two  hundred  common  soldiers. 

Porus,  after  having  performed  all  the  duty  both  of  a  soldier  and  a  general  in 
the  battle,  and  fought  with  incredible  bravery,  seeing  all  his  horse  defeated, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  his  foot,  did  not  behave  like  the  great  Darius,  who,  in 
a  like  disaster,  was  the  first  that  fled  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  continued  in  the  field, 
as  long  as  one  battalion  or  squadron  stood  their  ground  ;  but  at  last,  having 
received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  he  retired  upon  his  elephant ;  and  was  easily 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  greatness  of  his  stature,  and  his  unparalleled 
l'^^^•e!y.     Alexander,  finding  who  he  was  by  these  glorious  marks,  and  being- 
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desirous  of  saving  this  king,  sent  Taxilus  after  him,  because  he  was  of  the  san  t 
nation.  The  latter  advancing  to  him  as  near  as  he  might,  without  running  an> 
danger  of  being  wounded,  called  out  to  him  to  stop,  in  order  to  hear  the  mes 
sage  he  had  brought  him  from  Alexander.  Porus  turning  back,  and  seeing  it 
wa«:  Taxilus,  his  old  enemy,  "  How!"  says  he,  "  is  it  not  Taxilus  that  calls, 
that  traitor  to  his  country  and  kingdom?"  Immediately  after  which,  he  would 
have  transfixed  him  with  his  dart,  had  he  not  instantly  retired.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  Alexander  was  still  desirous  to  save  so  brave  a  prince,  and  thereupon 
despatched  other  officers,  among  whom  was  Meroe,oneof  his  intiiuate  friends 
who  besought  him  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  wait  upon  a  conquerv  t  who  wa.s 
altc^ether  worthy  of  him.  After  much  entreaty,  Porus  consented,  and  accord- 
ingly set  forward.  Alexander,  wiio  had  been  told  of  his  coming,  went  forward 
in  order  to  receive  him  with  some  of  his  train.  Being  come  pretty  near,  Alex- 
ander stopped,  purposely  to  take  a  view  of  his  stature  and  noble  mien,  he  being 
about  five  cubits  in  height.*  Porus  did  not  seem  dejected  at  his  misfortune, 
but  came  up  with  a  resolute  countenance,  like  a  valiant  warrior,  whose  courage 
in  defending  his  dominions  ought  to  acquire  him  the  esteem  of  the  brave  prince 
who  had  taken  him  prisoner.  Alexander  spoke  first,  and  with  an  august  and 
gracious  air,  asked  him  how  he  desired  to  be  treated?  "  Like  a  king,  replied 
Porus.  "  But,"  continued  Alexander,  "  do  you  ask  nothing  more?"  "No," 
replied  Porus  ;  "  all  things  are  included  in  that  single  word."  Alexander, 
struck  with  this  greatness  of  soul,  the  magnanimity  of  which  seemed  height- 
ened by  distress,  did  not  only  restore  him  his  kingdom,  but  annexed  other 
provinces  to  it,  and  treated  him  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  honour,  esteem, 
and  friendship.  Porus  was  faithful  to  him  till  his  death.  It  is  hard  to  say. 
whether  the  victor  or  the  vanquished  best  deserved  praise  on  this  occasion. 

Alexander  built  a  city  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  ano- 
ther in  that  place  where  he  had  crossed  the  river.  He  called  the  one  Nicsea, 
from  his  victory  ;  and  the  other  Bucephalon,  in  honour  of  his  horse  which  died 
there,  not  of  his  wounds,  but  of  old  age.  After  having  paid  the  last  duties  to 
such  of  his  soldiers  as  had  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  he  solemnized  games,  and 
offered  up  sacrifices  of  thanks,  in  the  place  where  he  had  passed  the  Hydaspes. 

This  prince  did  not  know  to  w^hom  he  was  indebted  for  his  victories.  We 
are  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  Alexander's  conquests  ;  the  ease  with  which 
he  surmounted  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  forced  almost  impregnable  cities  ; 
the  uninterrupted  and  unheard-of  felicity,  that  extricated  him  out  of  those  dan- 
gers into  which  his  rashness  plunged  him,  and  in  which,  one  would  have  con- 
duded,  he  must  a  hundred  times  have  perished.  But  to  unravel  these  mysterious 
events,  several  of  which  are  repugnant  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  we  must 
eo  back  to  a  superior  cause,  unknown  to  the  profane  historians  and  to  Alexan- 
der himself.  This  monarch  was,  like  Cyrus,  the  minister  and  instrument  of  the 
Sovereign  Disposer  of  empires,  who  raises  and  destroys  them  at  pleasure.  He 
had  received  the  same  orders  to  overthrow  the  Persian  and  eastern  empires. 
as  Cyrus  had  to  destroy  that  of  Babylon.  The  same  power  conducted  their 
enterprises,  assured  them  of  success,  protected  and  preserved  them  from  all 
dangers,  till  they  had  executed  their  commission,  and  completed  their  minis- 
try. We  may  apply  to  Alexander  the  words  which  God  spake  to  Cyrus  in 
lsaiah,t  "  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  befot? 
him.  And  I  will  cause  the  loins  of  kings  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved 
gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut.  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the 
crooked  paths  straight.  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in 
sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  give  thee  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden 
treasures  of  secret  places.  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me." 
This  is  the  true  and  only  cause  of  the  incredible  success  with  which  this  con- 
queror was  attended ;  of  his  unparalleled  bravery ;  the  affection  his  soldiers  had 
lor  him,  the  foreknowledge  of  his  felicity,  and  his  assurance  of  success,  which 
astonished  his  most  intrepid  captains. 


*  Seven  feet  and  a  hair.  t  Chap.  xlv.  l—b. 
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SECTION  XVI. —  ALEXANDER  ADVANCES   INTO   INDIA.      HE  IS   EXPOSKD  TO  GREAT 

DANGER  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  OXYDRAC^. 

Alexander,  after  his  famous  victory  over  Porus,  advanced  into  India,  where 
He  subdued  a  ^reat  many  nations  and  cities.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
conqueror  by  profession  as  v/ell  as  by  his  dignity,  and  engaged  every  day  in 
new  exploits  with  so  much  ardour  and  vivacity,  that  he  seemed  to  fajicy  himself 
invested  with  a  personal  commission,  and  that  there  was  an  immediate  obliga- 
tion upon  him  to  storm  all  cities,  to  lay  waste  all  provinces,  to  extirpate  all  na- 
tions, which  should  refuse  his  yoke  ;  and  that  he  should  have  considered  him- 
self as  guilty  of  a  crime,  had  he  forbore  visiting  every  corner  of  the  earth,  and 
carrying  terror  and  desolation  wherever  he  went.  He  passed  the  Acesines, 
and  afterwards  the  Hydraotes,  two  considerable  rivers.  Advice  was  then 
brought  him,  that  a  great  number  of  free  Indians  had  made  a  confederacy  to 
defend  their  liberties  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  Caytheans,  who  were  the  most 
valiant  and  most  skilful  of  those  nations  in  the  art  of  war  ;  and  that  they  were 
encamped  near  a  strong  city,  called  Sangala.  Alexander  set  out  agamst  these 
Indians,  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  took  the  city,  and  razed  it  to  the 
very  toundations.* 

One  day,  as  he  was  riding  at  the  head  of  his  army,  some  ph'losopheig,  called 
brachmans  in  the  language  of  that  country,  were  conversing  together  as  they 
were  walking  in  a  meadow.  The  instant  they  perceived  him,  they  all  stamp- 
ed upon  the  ground  with  their  feet.  Alexander,  surprised  at  this  extraordmary 
gesture,  demanded  the  cause  of  it.  They  answered,  pointing  to  the  ground 
with  their  fingers,  "  that  no  man  possesse'd  any  more  of  that  element  than  he 
could  enjoy  ;  that  the  only  difference  between  him  and  other  men,  was,  that  he 
was  more  restless  and  ambitious  than  they,  and  overran  all  seas  and  lands, 
merely  to  injure  others  and  himself;  and  yet,  he  would  die  at  last,  and  pos- 
sess no  greater  part  of  the  earth  than  was  necessary  for  his  interment."  The 
king  was  not  displeased  with  this  answer  :  but  he  was  hurried  on  by  a  torrent 
of  glory,  and  his  actions  were  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  approved.! 

These  brachmans,  says  Arrian,  are  in  great  veneration  in  their  country. 
They  do  not  pay  any  tribute  to  the  prince,  but  assist  him  with  their  counsel, 
a;nd  perform  the  same  offices  as  the  magi  do  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  They  assist 
at  the  public  sacrifices  ;  and  if  a  person  desires  to  sacrifice  in  private,  one  of 
these  must  be  present,  otherwise  the  Indians  are  persuaded  they  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  gods.  They  apply  themselves  particularly  to  consulting  the 
stars ;  none  but  themselves  pretend  to  divination ;  and  they  foretell,  chiefly, 
he  change  of  weather  and  of  the  seasons.  If  a  brachman  has  failed  thrice 
in  his  predictions,  he  is  silenced  for  ever. 

Their  sentiments,  according  to  Strabo,  are  not  very  different  from  those  of 
the  Greeks.  They  believe  that  the  world  had  a  beginning ;  that  it  will  end 
that  its  form  is  circular  ;  that  it  was  created  by  God,  who  presides  over,  and 
fills  it  with  his  majesty  ;  and  that  water  is  the  principle  of  all  things.  With 
regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell, 
they  follow  the  doctrine  of  Plato  ;  intermixing  it,  like  that  philosopher,  witb 
some  fiction*,  in  order  to  express  or  describe  those  punishments. 

Several  a.nong  them  go  always  naked,  whence  the  Greeks  gave  them  the 
name  of  gymnosopliists.  Many  incredible  particulars  are  related,  concerning 
the  austerity  of  their  lives  and  their  exceeding  patience.  Their  only  food  is 
r(K)ts  and  water.  As  they  admit  the  metempsychosis,  and  believe  that  the 
souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  those  of  beasts,  they  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
animals.  It  is  thought,  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  this  doctrine  from  the  brac^ 
mans.  They  continue  whole  days  standing  with  their  faces  towards  the  sui 
and  that  in  the  season  when  this  luminary  darts  its  rays  with  the  greatest  vio- 
lence.    Persuaded  Ijat  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  to  wait  calmly  foi 

*  A.  Mr8«7i.     Ant.  J.  C.  328.     Q..  Curt.l    ix.  c.  1.  t  Arrian.  l.vii  p.  265,  276.     I<i  >o  Indict 

Jj.;'24.     Str?Ji.  I.  XV.  p.  71S— 717.     Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  701.    Q,  Curt.  1.  riii.  c.  ». 
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death,  >v|jen  lie  finds  himself  oppressed  by  age  or  sickness,  ihey  hold  it  g-Io* 
ous  to  j>reverit  their  h)st  hour,  and  burn  themselves  alive;  and,  indeed,  they 
pay  no  honour-:  to  those  who  die  merely  of  old  age  ;  and  imagine  they  would 
pollute  ihei?  funeral  pile,  and  the  fire  that  is  to  burn  them  to  ashes,  should  they 
go  into  it  otherwise  than  full  of  life  and  vigour.  Other  brachmans,  more  judi- 
cious and  humane  than  the  former,  live  in  cities,  and  associate  with  their  own 
species  ;  and  so  far  from  considering  self-murder  as  a  virtuous  or  brave  actiou. 
they  look  upon  it  as  a  weakness  in  man,  not  to  wait  patiently  the  stroke  of 
death,  and  as  a  crime,  to  dare  to  anticipate  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Cicero  admires,  in  his  Tusculan  questions,  the  invincible  patience,  not  only 
of  the  Indian  sages,  but  also  of  the  women  of  that  country,  who  used  to  con- 
tend for  the  honour  of  dying  with  their  common  husband.  This  privilege  was 
reserved  for  that  wife  whom  the  husband  had  loved  most  affectionately  •  and 
was  given  in  her  favour  by  the  sentence  of  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
who  never  gave  judgment  till  such  time  as  ihej  had  made  a  strict  examination, 
and  heard  the  allegations  on  all  sides.  The  wife  on  whom  the  preference  was 
bestowed,  ran  to  meet  death,  and  ascended  the  funeral  pile  with  incredible 
joy  and  patience  ;  while  the  surviving  wives  withdrew  in  the  deepest  transports 
of  affliction,  and  with  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears.* 

The  description  which  Porphyrus  has  left  us  of  these  philosophers,  resem- 
bles in  many  particulars  that  given  above.  According  to  this  author,  the  brach 
mans  live  on  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits.  They  abstain  from  animals  of  every  kind, 
and  if  they  touch  any,  they  thereby  render  themselves  unclean.  They  spend 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day  and  night  in  singing  hymns  in  honour  of  their  gods. 
They  fast  and  pray  continually.  The  greatest  part  of  them  live  alone,  and 
in  the  deepest  solitude,  and  neither  marry  nor  profess  any  thing.  They  wish 
for  nothing  so  earnestly  as  death  ;  and  considering  this  life  as  a  burden,  they 
wait  impatiently  for  the  moment  when  the  soul  w-ill  leave  the  body.j 

These  philosophers  exist  still  in  India,  where  they  are  called  b^amins  ;  and 
retain,  in  many  points,  the  tradition  and  tenets  of  the  ancient  brachmans. 

Alexander,  passing  near  a  city  wherein  several  of  these  brachmans  dwelt, 
was  very  desirous  to  converse  with  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevail  with  some 
of  them  to  follow  him.  Being  informed  that  these  philosophers  never  made 
visits,  but  that  those  who  had  an  inclination  to  see  them,  must  go  to  their  houses, 
he  concluded,  that  it  would  be  beneath  his  dignfty  to  go  to  them  ;  and  not  just,  to 
force  these  sages  to  any  thing  contrary  to  their  la^vs  and  usages.  Onesicritus,  who 
was  a  great  philosopher,  and  had  been  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  was 
deputed  to  them.  He  met,  not  far  from  the  city,  with  fifteen  brachmans,  who 
from  morning  till  evening  stood  always  naked,  in  the  same  posture  in  which 
they  at  first  had  placed  themselves,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  city  at 
night.  He  addressed  himself  first  to  Calanus,  and  told  him  the  occasion  of 
his  coming.  The  latter  gazing  upon  the  clothes  and  shoes  of  Onesicritus,  could 
not  forbear  laughing;  after  which  he  told  him,  "  that  anciently,  the  earth  had 
Deen  covered  with  barley  and  wheat,  as  it  was  at  that  time  with  dust ;  that  be* 
sides  water,  the  rivers  used  to  flow  with  milk,  honey,  oil,  and  wine  :  that  man's 
guilt  had  occasioned  a  change  of  this  happy  condition;  and  that  Jupiter,  tc 
punish  their  ingratitude,  had  sentenced  them  to  a  long,  painful  labour :  that 
their  repentance  afterwards  moving  him  to  compassion,  he  had  restored  them 
their  former  abundance  ;  however,  that  by  the  course  of  things,  they  seemed 
to  be  returning  to  their  ancient  confusion."  This  relation  shows  evidently, 
that  these  philosophers  had  some  notion  of  the  felicity  of  the  first  man,  and  of 
the  evil  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  for  his  sins. 

After  this  first  conversation,  Onesicritus  spoke  to  Mandanis,  the  chief,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  superior  of  the  band.     This  orachman  said,  "that  he  thoug^hl 

*  Mulieres  in  India,  cutn  esirujusque  earum  vir  mortiius,  in  certamen  judiciumque  veniunt,  quam  pluri- 
warn  ille  dilcxerit:  ptiires  enim  singules  solent  esse  Duptae.    Q.u«  est  victrix,  ea  Iseta  t  rosequentibus  >ui4 
Boa  cum  viro  in  rosj'im  ^mponitur  :  ilia  vicla,  moesta  discedit. — Tusc.  Q,uaest.  1.  ».  n.  7? 
t  Lib.  de  Abttin  Aoimal 
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Afexander  worthy  of  admiration,  in  seeking  thus  for  wiscipm  in  the  midst  of  the 
cares  of  his  government ;  that  he  was  the  first  who  had  ever  united  in  himself 
the  two  characters  of  conqueror  and  philosopher  ;*  that  it  were  to  be  wished, 
that  the  latter  character  were  the  attribute  of  those  who  could  inspire  the  wis- 
dom which  they  themselves  possessed,  and  command  it  by  their  authority." 
He  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  the  motive  which  had  prompted  Alex- 
ander to  undertake  so  long  and  laborious  a  journey,  nor  what  he  came  in  search 
of,  in  so  remote  a  country. 

Onesicritus  was  very  urgent  with  both  of  them  to  quit  their  austere  way  of 
1,'fe,  and  follow  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  saying,  that  they  would  find  in  hin» 
a  generous  master  and  benefactor,  who  would  neap  upon  them  honours  and 
fiches  of  all  kinds.  Then  Mandanis,  assuming  a  haughty,  philosophical  tone, 
answered,  "  that  he  did  not  want  Alexander,  and  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  as 
well  as  himself ;  that  he  was  exempted  from  want,  desire,  or  fear  ;  that  so  long 
as  he  should  live,  the  earth  would  furnish  him  all  things  necessary  for  his  sub- 
sistence ;  and  that  death  would  rid  him  of  a  troublesome  companion,  meaning 
his  body,  and  set  him  at  full  liberty."  Calanus  appeared  more  tractable  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  opposition,  and  even  the  prohibition  of  his  superior,  who 
reproached  him  for  his  abject  spirit,  in  stooping  so  low  as  to  serve  another  mas- 
ter besides  God,  he  followed  Onesicritus,  and  went  to  Alexander's  court,  who 
received  him  with  great  dem-onstrations  of  joy. 

We  find  by  history,  that  this  people  used  often  to  employ  parables  and  ::i- 
milies  for  conveying  their  thoughts.  One  day,  as  he  was  discoursing  with 
Alexander  upon  the  maxims  of  wise  policy  and  a  prudent  administration,  he 
exhibited  to  that  prince  a  sensible  image,  and  a  natural  emblem  of  his  empire. 
He  laid  upon  the  ground  a  great  ox-hide,  which  was  very  dry  and  shrunk  up, 
4nd  then  set  his  Foot  upon  one  edge  of  it.  The  hide  being  pressed  so,  gave 
(vay,  and  all  the  other  edges  flew  up  ;  going  thus  quite  round  the  hide,  and 
pressing  the  several  edges  of  it,  he  made  him  observe,  that  while  he  lowered 
it  on  one  side,  all  the  rest  rose  up,  till  treading  at  last  upon  the  middle,  the 
bide  fell  equally  on  all  sides.  By  this  image  he  hinted  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  reside  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  and  not  undertake 
5uch  long  journeys.  We  shall  soon  show  the  reader  the  manner  in  which  this 
philosopher  ended  his  days. 

Alexander  being  determined  to  continue  the  war  as  long  as  he  should  meet 
mih  new  nations,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  enemies  while  they  should  live 
independent  of  him,  was  meditating  about  passing  the  Hyphasus.  He  was 
lold,  that  after  passing  that  river,  he  must  travel  eleven  days  through  deserts, 
3tnd  that  then  he  would  arrive  at  the  Ganges,  the  greatest  river  in  all  India. 
That  farther  in  the  country  lived  the  Gangaridae  and  the  Prasii,  whose  king 
was  preparing  to  oppose  his  entering  his  dominions,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
Ihousana  horse,  and  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  reinforced  by  two  thousand 
chariots,  and  which  struck  the  greatest  terror,  with  three  thousand  elephants. 
This  report  being  spread  through  the  army,  surprised  all  the  soldiers,  and 
raised  a  general  murmur.  The  Macedonians,  who  after  having  travelled 
through  so  many  countries,  and  grown  gray  in  the  field,  were  incessantly  di- 
recting their  eyes  and  wishes  towards  their  dear ,  native  country,  made  loud 
complaints,  that  Alexander  should  every  day  heap  war  upon  war,  and  dangei 
upon  danger.  They  had  undergone,  but  just  before,  inexpressible  fatigues, 
having  been  exposed  to  rain,  accompanied  with  storms  and  thunder,  for  above 
two  months.  Some  bewailed  their  calamities  in  such  terms  as  raised  compas- 
sion ;  others  insolently  cried  aloud,  that  they  would  march  no  farther.! 

Alexander,  being  informed  of  this  tumult,  and  that  secret  assemblies  were 
formed  in  his  camp,  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  them,  sent  for  the  offi- 
cers into  his  tent,  and  commanding  them  to  call  the  soldiers  together,  he  made 

»»w^^—  '  * 

*  Mdvov  7tt?  ItJoi  duTov  ivorrXoir  (piXocrc(pBVTa- 
'    f.)    r„rt.    ,.\x.c.l—d.     Arr  HM.  1.  V.  p. '221— 234    et  1.  vi.  p.  ^53.-2.'.9.     rim.   in  Alex-  p    699.701 
r-!i.,  1   1.  xvii.  p.  559—570.     Juttin   1.  xii    (.0    10. 
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!'ip  following  speech:  *' T  am  not  ignorant,  soldiers !  that  the  Indians  hav^ 
publislied  several  things,  purposely  to  terrify  us  ;  but  such  discourses  and  ar 
tifices  are  not  unusual  to  you.  Thus  the  Persians  described  the  straits  of  Ci- 
•jcia,  the  vast  plain?  of  Mesopotamia,  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  so 
many  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  yet  your  bravery  conquered  them.  Do 
you  repent  that  you  have  followed  me  thus  far  ?  As  your  glorious  deeds  have 
subdued  for  you  a  multitude  of  provinces  ;  as  you  have  extended  your  con- 
quests beyond  the  laxarthes  and  mount  Caucasus  ;  as  you  see  the  rivers  of 
India  flow  through  the  midst  of  your  empire  ;  why  are  you  afraid  of  crossing 
tne  Hyphasus,  and  of  setting  up  your  trophies  on  the  banks  of  it,  as  on  those 
of  the  Hydaspes  ?  What !  can  the  elephants,  whose  number  is  so  falsely  aug- 
mented, terrify  you  to  such  a  degree  ?  But  has  not  experience  taught  you, 
that  they  are  more  destructive  to  their  own  masters  than  to  the  enemy  ?  En- 
deavours are  used  to  intimidate  you  by  the  dreadful  idea  of  innumerable  ar- 
mies ;  but  are  tliey  more  numerous  than  those  of  Darius  '?  It  is  surely  too  late 
for  you  to  count  the  legions  of  the  enemy,  after  your  viciones  nave  made  Asia 
a  desert.  It  was  when  you  crossed  the  Hellespont  that  you  ought  to  have  re- 
flected on  the  small  number  of  your  forces  :  but  now  the  Scythians  form  part 
of  our  army  ;  the  Bactrians,  the  Sogdians,and  the  Daha?  are  with  us,  and  fight 
for  our  glory.  I,  however,  do  not  depend  on  these  barbarians.  It  is  on  you 
only  that  I  rely  ;  your  victorious  arms  only  are  present  to  my  imagination,  and 
your  courage  alone  assures  me  success.  So  long  as  I  shall  be  surrounded  with 
you  in  fight,  I  shall  not  have  any  occasion  to  count  the  number  of  m.y  troops, 
nor  that  of  the  enemy,  provided  you  go  on  to  battle  with  the  same  marks  of 
joy  and  confidence  you  have  hitherto  discovered.  Not  only  our  glory,  but 
even  our  safety,  is  at  stake.  Should  we  now  retreat,  it  will  be  supposed  that 
we  fly  before  our  enemies,  and  from  that  moment  we  shall  appear  as  mean  as 
the  enemy  will  be  judged  formidable  ;  for  you  are  sensible,  that  in  war,  repj- 
tation  is  every  thing.  It  is  in  my  power  to  make  use  of  authority,  and  yet  I 
employ  entreaties  only.  Do  not  abandon,  I  conjure  you,  1  do  not  say  your 
king  and  master,  but  your  pupil  and  companion  in  battles.  Do  not  break  to 
pieces,  in  my  hand,  that  glorious  palm  which  will  soon,  unless  envy  rob  me  of 
so  great  a  glory,  equal  me  to  Hercules  and  to  Bacchus."  As  the  soldiers  stood 
with  their  eyes  cast  on  the  ground,  and  did  not  once  open  their  lips,  "  What!" 
continued  he,  "do  I  then  speak  to  the  deaf?  Will  no  one  listen  to  me,  nor 
condescend  to  answer  ?  Alas  !  I  am  abandoned,  I  am  betrayed,  I  am  delivered 
up  to  the  eneniy.  But,  I  will  advance  still  farther,  though  I  go  alone.  The 
Scythians  and  Bactrians,  more  faithful  than  you,  will  follow  me  whei-cer  I  lead 
them.  Return  then  to  your  country,  and  boast,  ye  deserters  of  j^our  king,  thai 
you  have  abandoned  him.  As  for  myself,  I  will  here  either  meet  with  the 
victory  you  despair  of,  or  with  a  glorious  death,  which  henceforward  ought  to 
be  tlie  sole  object  of  my  wishes." 

Notwithstanding  this  lively,  pathetic  speech,  the  soldiers  still  kept  a  profound 
silence.  They  waited  in  expectation  of  hearing  their  commanders  and  chief 
officers  remonstrate  to  the  king  that  their  affection  was  as  strong  as  ever ;  but 
that  as  their  bodies  were  covered  with  wounds,  and  worn  out  with  toils,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  continue  the  war.  However,  not  one  of  them  pre 
sumed  to  address  him  in  their  favour.  The  examples  ot  Clitus,  and  that  of 
Callisthenes  were  still  recent.  The  officers  who  were  then  with  him,  ha^i  a 
hundred  times  ventured  their  lives  in  battle  for  their  prince  ;  but  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  hazard  the  losing  of  their  fortunes  by  telling  him  the  tnith. 
While,  therefore,  the  soldiers  as  well  as  officers  continued  silent,  without  once 
daring  to  lift  up  their  eyes,  there  rose  on  a  sudden  a  murmur,  which  mcrer^sing 
by  insensible  degrees,  broke  into  such  deep  groans  and  floods  of  tears  that 
the  king  himself,  whose  anger  was  now  changed  into  compassion,  could  not 
forbear  weeping. 

At  l;jst,  while  the  whole  assembly  were  in  tears,  and  in  deep  silence,  Cos- 
nn«  took  courage,  and  drew  near  to  the  throne,  discovering  by  his  air  and  ac- 
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pon,  that  he  desired  to  speak.  And  when  the  soldiers  saw  him  take  otf  his 
nehnet,  thai  being  the  custom  when  any  person  spoke  to  the  king-,  they  be- 
«oi!ght  him  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  army  ;  and  accordingly  he  spoke  as  follows : 
"  No,  sir,  we  are  not  changed  with  regard  to  our  affection  for  you  :  God  forbid 
that  so  great  a  calamity  should  ever  befall  us.  We  shall  always  retain  the  same 
zeal,  the  same  affection  and  fidelity.  We  are  ready  to  follow  you  at  the  hazard 
of  our  lives,  and  to  march  wherever  you  shall  think  fit  to  leaci  us.  But,  if  your 
soldiers  may  be  allowed  to  lay  before  you  their  sentiments,  sincerely,  and  with- 
out disguise,  they  beseech  you  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  give  ear  to  their  re- 
spectful complaints,  which  nothing  but  the  most  extreme  necessity  could  have 
extorted  from  them.  The  greatness,  sir,  of  your  exploits  has  conquered,  not 
only  your  enemies,  but  even  your  soldiers  themselves.  We  have  done  all  that 
it  was  possible  for  men  to  do.  We  have  crossed  seas  and  lands.  We  shall 
foon  have  marched  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  you  are  meditating  the  con- 
nuest  of  another,  by  going  in  search  of  new  Indies,  unknown  to  the  Indians 
tnemselves.  Such  a  thought  may  be  worthy  of  your  valour,  but  it  surpasses 
ours,  and  our  strength  still  more.  Behold  those  ghastly  faces,  and  those  bodies 
covered  with  wounds  and  scars.  You  are  sensible  how  numerous  we  were  at 
your  first  setting  out,  and  you  see  what  now  remains  of  us.  The  few,  who 
have  escaped  so  many  toils  and  dangers,  are  neither  brave  nor  strong  enough  to 
follow  you.  All  of  them  long  to  revisit  their  relations  and  country,  and  to  en- 
joy in  peace,  the  fruit  of  their  labours  and  your  victories.  Forgive  them  a 
desire  natural  to  all  men.  It  will  be  glorious,  sir,  for  you  to  have  fixed  such 
boundaries  to  your  fortune,  as  only  your  moderation  could  prescribe  you  ;  and 
to  have  vanquished  yourself,  after  having  conquered  all  your  enemies." 

Ccenus  had  no  sooner  spoke,  than  there  were  heard,  on  all  sides,  cries  and 
confused  voices,  intermingled  with  tears,  calling  upon  the  king  as  "  their  lord 
and  father."  Afterwards,  all  the  rest  of  the  officers,  especially  those  who  as- 
sumed a  greater  authority  because  of  their  age,  and  for  that  reason  could  be 
better  excused  the  freedom  they  took,  made  the  same  humble  request :  but 
still  the  king  would  not  comply  with  it.  It  must  cost  a  monarch  many  pangs, 
before  he  can  prevail  with  himself  to  comply  with  things  repugnant  to  his  in- 
clination. Alexander  therefore  shut  himself  up  two  days  in  his  tent,  without 
once  speaking  to  any  one,  not  even  to  his  most  familiar  friends,  in  order  to  see 
whether  some  change  might  not  be  wrought  in  the  army,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens on  such  occasions.  But,  finding  it  would  be  impossible  to  (;hange  the  re- 
solution of  the  soldiers,  he  commanded  them  to  prepare  for  their  return.  This 
news  filled  the  whole  army  with  inexpressible  joy  ;  and  Alexander  never  ap- 
peared greater,  or  more  glorious,  than  on  this  dajr,  in  which  he  designed,  for 
the  sake  of  his  subjects,  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  his  glory  and  grandeur.  The 
whole  camp  echoed  with  praises  and  blessings  of  Alexander,  for  having  suffer- 
ed himself  to  be  overcome  by  his  own  army,  who  was  invincible  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  No  triumph  is  comparable  to  those  acclamations  and  applauses 
that  come  from  the  heart,  and  which  are  the  lively  and  sincere  overflowings  of 
it ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  princes  are  not  more  affected  with  them. 

Alexander  had  not  spent  above  three  or  four  months,  at  most,  in  conquering 
all  the  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hyphasus,  called  to  this  day  Pen- 
ifab,  that  is,  the  Five  Waters,  from  the  five  rivers  which  compose  it.  before 
setting  out,  he  raised  twelve  altars,  to  serve  as  so  many  trophies  and  thanksgiv- 
ings for  the  victories  he  had  obtained. 

These  instances  of  gratitude,  in  regard  to  the  gods,  were  attended  with  the 
most  incredible  marks  of  vanity.  The  altars  which  he  erected  to  their  honour 
were  seventy-five  feet  high.  He  caused  a  camp  to  be  marked  out,  three  times 
as  large  as  his  own,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  fosse  fifty  feet  in  depth  by  ten 
broad.  He  ordered  the  foot  to  prepare,  and  leave  each  in  his  tent  two  beds, 
%even  feet  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  the  cavalry  to  make  mangers  for  the  horses 
of  twice  the  usual  dimensions.  Every  thing  else  was  in  proportion.  Alexan- 
der's viow  in  these  orders,  which  flowed  from  an  extravagance  of  vanity,  was 
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fo  leave  poslerily  monuments  of  his  heroic,  and  more  than  human  j^randeur, 
and  to  have  it  believed  that  himself  and  his  followers  were  superior  to  all  other 
mortals. 

He  afterwards  crossed  the  Hydraotes,  and  left  Poms  all  the  lands  m*-.  liAU 
conquered,  as  far  as  the  Hyphasus.  He  also  reconciled  this  monarch  with  Tax- 
Has,  and  settled  a  peace  between  them  by  means  of  an  alliance,  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  both.  From  thence  he  went  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Acesines  ;  but  great  rains  having  made  this  river  overflow  its  banks,  and  the 
adjacent  countries  being  under  water,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  camp  high- 
er up.  Here  a  fit  of  sickness  carried  off  Coenus,  whose  loss  was  bewailed  by 
the  king  and  the  whole  army.  There  was  not  a  greater  officer  among  the  Ma- 
cedonians, and  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  a  verjr  peculiar  manner  in  every 
battle  in  which  he  engaged.  He  was  one  of  those  singularly  good  men,  zeal- 
ous for  the  public,  all  whose  actions  are  free  from  self-interested  or  ambitious 
«^iews  ;  and  who  bear  so  great  a  love  to  their  king,  as  to  dare  to  tell  him  the 
truth,  be  the  consequepce  what  it  will.  But  now  Alexander  was  preparing  for 
his  departure.* 

His  fleet  consisted  of  eight  hundred  vessels,  as  well  galleys  as  boats,  to  canr 
the  troops  and  provisions.  Every  thing  being  ready,  the  whole  army  embarkea 
about  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  or  seven  stars,  according  to  Aristobulus,  that 
is,  about  the  end  of  October.  The  fifth  day,  the  fleet  arrived  where  the  Hy  - 
daspes  and  Acesines  unite  their  streams.  Here  the  ships  were  very  much 
shattered,  because  these  rivers  unite  with  such  prodigious  rapidity,  that  as 
great  storms  arise  in  this  part  as  in  the  open  sea.  At  last  he  came  into  the 
country  of  the  Oxydracae  and  the  Malli,  the  most  valiant  people  in  those  parts. 
These  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other  ;  but,  having  united  for  their 
mutual  safety,  they  had  drawn  together  ten  thousand  horse,  and  eighty  thou- 
sand foot,  all  vigorous  young  men,  with  nine  hundred  chariots.  Alexander, 
however,  defeated  them  in  several  engagements,  dispossessed  them  of  strong 
holds,  and  at  last  marched  against  the  city  of  the  Oxydracae,  whither  the 
greatest  part  were  retired.  He  immediately  caused  the  scaling-ladders  to  be 
set  up ;  and,  as  they  were  not  nimble  enough  for  Alexander,  he  forced  one  of  the  / 
scaling-ladders  from  the  soldier  ;  mounted  it  the  first,  covered  with  his  shield,  ' 
and  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  followed  only  by  Peucestes  and  Limneus.  The 
?'"Idiers,  believing  him  to  be  in  danger,  mounted  swiftly  to  succour  him  :  but 
Aie  ladders  breaking,  the  king  was  left  alone.  Alexander,  seeing  himseli  the 
sole  object  against  which  all  the  darts  were  levelled,  both  from  the  towers  and 
from  the  rampart,  was  so  rash,  rather  than  valiant,  as  to  leap  into  the  city, 
which  was  crowded  with  the  enemy,  having  nothing  to  expect,  but  to  be  either 
taken  or  killed  before  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  rise,  and  without  once 
having  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  or  revenge  his  death.  But,  happily 
for  him,  he  poised  his  body  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  fell  upon  his  feet ;  and 
finding  himself  standing,  he,  sword  in  hand,  repulsed  such  as  were  nearest  him, 
and  even  killed  the  general  of  the  enerny,  who  advanced  to  run  him  through. 
Happily  for  him  a  second  time,  not  far  from  thence  there  stood  a  large  tree, 
against  the  trunk  of  which  he  leaned,  his  shield  receiving  all  the  darts  that 
were  shot  at  him  from  a  distance  ;  for  no  one  dared  to  approach  him,  so  great 
was  the  dread  which  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  fire  that  shot  from 
uis  eves,  had  struck  into  the  enemy.  At  last,  an  Indian  shot  an  arrow  three 
feet  long,  that  being  the  length  of  their  arrows,  which  piercing  his  coat  of 
rtail,  entered  a  considerable  way  into  his  body,  a  little  above  the  right  side. 
So  great  a  quantity  of  blood  issued  from  the  wound,  that  he  dropped  his  arms, 
and  lay  as  dead.  Behold  then  this  mighty  conqueror,  this  vanquisher  of  na- 
tions, upon  the  point  of  losing  his  life,  not  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  but  in  a 
comer  of  an  obscure  city,  into  which  his  rashness  had  thrown  him.j  The  In- 
dian, who  had  wounded  Alexander,  ran,  in  the  greatest  transport  of  joy,  to  strip 
him.     Alexander,  however,  no  sooner  felt  the  hand  of  his  enemy  upon  him, 
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clian  fired  with  the  thirst  of  reveng:e,  he  recalled  his  spirits  ;  and,  laying  hold 
of  the  Indian,  as  Ije  had  no  arms,  lie  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  side.  Some 
of  his  chief  officers,  as  Peucestes,  Leonatus,  and  Timaeus,  who  had  got  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  with  some  soldiers,  came  up  that  instant,  and  attempting  im- 
possibilities, for  the  sake  of  saving  their  sovereign's  life,  formed  themselves  as 
a  bulwark  round  his  body,  and  sustained  the  whole  effort  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  then  that  a  mighty  battle  was  fought  round  him.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
soldiers,  who  had  climbed  up  with  the  officers  above  mentioned,  having  broken 
the  bolts  of  a  little  gate  standing  oetween  two  towers,  by  that  means  opened 
a  passage  for  the  Macedonians.  Soon  after,  the  town  was  taken,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

The  first  object  of  theip  care  was  to  carry  Alexander  into  hi^  tent.  Having 
conveyed  him  to  it,  the  surgeons  cut  off,  so  very  dexterously,  the  wood  of  the 
shaft  which  had  been  shot  into  his Jjody,  that  they  did  not  move  the  steel  point , 
and,  after  undressing  him,  they  found  it  was  a  bearded  arrow  ;*  and  that  it 
could  not  be  pulled  out  without  danger,  unless  the  wound  were  widened.  The 
king  bore  the  operation  with  incredible  resolution,  so  that  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  people  to  hold  him.  The  incision  being  made,  and  the  arrow  drawn 
out,  so  great  an  effusion  of  blood  ensued,  that  the  king  fainted  away.  Every 
one  thought  him  dead  ;  but  the  blood  being  stopped,  he  recovered  by  degrees, 
and  knew  the  persons  about  him.  All  that  day,  and  the  whole  night  after,  the 
army  continued  under  arms  round  his  tent  ;  and  would  not  stir  from  their  posts, 
till  certain  news  was  brought  of  his  being  better,  and  that  he  began  to  take  a 
h'ttle  rest. 

At  the  end  of  seven  days,  the  time  requisite  tor  closing  the  wound,  as  he 
knew  that  the  report  of  his  death  increased  among  the  barbarians,  he  caused 
two  vessels  to  be  joined  together,  and  had  his  tent  pitched  in  the  middle,  in 
sight  of  every  one  ;  purposely  to  show  himself  to  those  who  imagined  him 
dead,  and  to  ruin,  by  this  means,  all  their  projects,  and  the  hopes  with  which 
they  flattered  themselves.  He  afterwards  went  down  the  river,  proceeding  at 
some  distance  before  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  lest  the  noise  of  the  oars  should  keep 
him  from  sleep,  which  he  very  much  wanted.  When  he  was  a  little  better, 
and  able  to  go  out,  the  soldiers,  w^ho  were  upon  guard,  brought  him  his  litter, 
but  he  refused  it,  and  calling  for  his  horse,  mounted  him.  At  this  sight,  all  the 
shore  and  the  neighbouring  forests  echoed  with  the  acclamations  of  the  army, 
who  imagined  they  saw  him  rise,  in  a  manner,  from  the  grave.  On  coming  near 
his  tent,  he  alighted,  and  walked  a  little  way,  surrounded  with  a  great  number 
of  soldiers,  some  of  whom  kissed  his  hands,  while  others  clasped  his  knees; 
others  again  were  contented  with  only  touching  his  clothes,  and  with  seeing 
him;  but  all  burst  into  tears,  and  calling  for  a  thousand  blessings  from  heaven 
wished  him  long  life,  and  an  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity. 

At  this  instant,  deputies  came  from  the  Malli,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Oxydra 
cae,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  besides  the  governors  of  the  ci- 
ties and  of  the  province,  who  brought  him  presents,  and  paid  him  homage, 
pleading  in  excuse  for  not  having  done  it  before,  their  strong  love  of  liberty. 
They  declared,  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  for  their  governor,  whatever 
person  he  might  be  pleased  to  nominate  ;  that  they  would  pay  him  tribute,  and 
Kive  him  hostages.  He  demanded  a  thousand  of  the  chief  persons  of  their  nation, 
whom  he  also  might  make  use  of  in  war,  till  he  had  subjected  all  the  country. 
They  put  into  his  hands  such  of  their  countrymen  as  were  most  handsome  and 
best  shaped,  with  five  hundred  chariots,  though  not  demanded  by  him  ;  a. 
which  the  king  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  gave  them  back  their  hostages, 
and  appointed  Philip  their  governor. 

Alexander,  who  was  overjoyed  at  this  embassy,  and  found  his  strength  in- 
crease daily,  tasted  with  so  much  the  greater  pleasure  the  fruits  both  of  his 
victory  and  health,  as  he  had  like  to  have  lost  them  for  ever.     His  chief  cour- 
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tiers  and  most  intimate  triends  thought  it  a  proper  juncture,  during  thiis  caln 
and  serenity  of  his  mmd,  for  them  to  unbosom  themselves,  and  expose  theii 
fears  to  him.  It  was  Craterus  who  spoke  on  this  occasion.  "  We  begin,  royal 
sir,  to  breathe  and  live,  now  w'e  find  you  in  the  condition  to  which  the  good- 
ness of  the  gods  has  restored  you.  But  how  great  were  our  fears  and  our 
griefs  !  How  severely  did  we  reproach  ourselves,  for  having  abandoned,  in 
such  an  extremity,  our  king,  our  father !  It  was  not  in  our  power  to  follow  him  ; 
but  this  did  not  extenuate  our  guilt,  and  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  criminals, 
in  not  having  attempted  impossibilities  for  your  sake.  But,  sir,  never  plunge 
us  in  such  deep  affliction  hereafter.  Does  a  wretched  paltry  town  deserve  to 
be  bought  at  so  dear  a  price  as  the  loss  of  your  life  ?  Leave  these  petty  ex 
ploits  and  enterprises  to  us,  and  preserve  your  person  for  such  occasions  only 
as  are  worthy  of  you.  We  stil!  shudder  with  horror,  when  we  reflect  on  what 
we  so  lately  were  spectators  of.  V^e  have  seen  the  moment,  when  the  most 
abject  hands  upon  earth  were  about  to  seize  the  greatest  prince  in  the  universe, 
and  despoil  him  of  his  royal  robes.  Perm.it  us,  sir,  to  say,  you  are  not  your 
own  master,  but  that  you  owe  yourself  to  us  :  we  have  a  right  over  your  life, 
since  ours  depend  on  it  ;  and  we  dare  take  the  freedom  to  conjure  you,  as  being 
your  subjects  and  your  children,  to  be  more  careful  of  so  precious  a  life,  if 
not  for  your  own  sake,  at  least  for  ours,  and  for  the  felicity  of  the  world." 

The  king  wa.i  deeply  impressed  with  these  testimonies  of  their  affection,  and 
having  embraced  them  severally  with  inexpressible  tenderness,  he  answered 
as  follows  :  "  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  all  present,  who  are  the  flower  of  my 
citizens  and  friends,  not  only  for  your  having  this  day  preferred  my  safety  to 
your  own,  but  also  for  the  strong  proofs  you  have  given  me  of  your  zeal  and 
affection,  from  the  beginning  of  this  war  :  and  if  any  thing  is  capable  of  mak 
ing  me  wish  for  a  longer  life,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  enjoying,  for  years  to  come, 
such  valuable  friends  as  you.  But  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  in  some  cases 
Ave  differ  very  much  in  opinion.  You  wish  to  enjoy  me  long  ;  and  even,  if  it 
w^ere  possible,  for  ever:  but,  as  to  m.yself,  I  conipute  the  length  of,  my  exist- 
ence, not  by  years,  but  by  glory.  I  might  have  confined  my  ambition  within 
the  narrow  linnits  of  Macedonia ;  and  contented  with  the  kingdoms  my  ances- 
tors left  me,  have  waited  in  the  midst  of  pleasures  and  indolence,  and  inglorious 
old  age.  I  own,  that  if  my  victories,  not  my  years,  are  computed,  I  shall  seem 
to  have  lived  long  ;  but  can  you  imagine,  that  after  having  made  Europe  and 
Asia  but  one  empire,  after  having  conquered  the  two  noblest  parts  of  the  world, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  my  reign,  and  the  thirtieth  of  my  age,  that  it  will  become 
me  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  so  exalted  a  career,  and  discontinue  the  pursuit  of 
glory,  to  which  I  have  entirely  devoted  myself?  Know,  that  this  glory  enno- 
bles all  things,  and  gives  a  true  and  solid  grandeur  to  whatever  appears  insig- 
nificant. In  whatever  place  I  may  fight,  I  shall  fancy  myself  upon  the  stage  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  mankind.  I  confess  that  I  have  achieved 
mighty  things  hitherto  ;  but  the  country  we  are  now  in,  reproaches  me  that  a 
woman  has  done  still  greater.  I  mean  Semiramis.  How  many  nations  did  she 
conquer!  How  many  cities  were  built  by  her !  What  magnificent  and  stupen- 
dous works  did  she  finish  !  How  shameful  is  it,  that  I  should  not  yet  have  at- 
tained to  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  glory!  Do  but  second  my  ardour,  and  I  shall 
soon  surpass  her.  Defend  me  only  from  secret  cabals  and  domestic  treasons, 
by  which  most  princes  lose  their  lives  ;  I  take  the  rest  upon  myself,  and  will 
oe  answerable  to  you  for  all  the  events  of  the  war." 

This  speech  gives  us  a  perfect  idea  of  Alexander's  character.  He  had  no 
notion  of  true  glory.  He  did  not  knc?v  either  the  principle,  the  rule,  or  end  of 
it.  He  certainly  placed  it  where  it  was  not.  He  was  strongly  prejudiced  in 
vulgar  error,  and  cherished  it.  He  fancied  himself  born  merely  for  glory ;  and 
that  none  could  be  acquired  but  by  unbounded,  unjust,  and  irregular  conduct. 
In  his  impetuous  sallies  after  a  mistaken  glory,  he  followed  neither  reason,  vir 
tue,  nor  humanity ;  and,  as  if  his  ambitious  caprice  ought  to  have  been  a  rule 
and  standard  to  all  other  men,  he  was  surprised  that  neither  his  officers  nor  sol- 
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<{iei-s  would  enter  into  his  views ;  and  they  lent  themselves  very  unwillingly  to 
support  his  ridiculous  enterprises. 

Alexander,  having  ended  his  speech,  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  continued 
encamped  for  several  days  in  this  place.  He  afterwards  went  upon  the  river, 
and  his  army  marched  after  him  upon  the  banks.  He  then  came  among  the 
Sabracse,  a  powerful  nation  of  Indians.  These  had  levied  sixty  thousand  fool 
and  six  thousand  horse,  and  reinforced  them  with  five  hundred  chariots  ;  but 
the  arrival  of  Alexander  spread  terror  through  the  whole  country,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly sent  ambassadors  to  make  their  submission.  After  having  built  ano- 
ther city,  which  he  also  called  Alexandria,  he  arrived  in  the  territories  of  Musi- 
canus,  a  very  rich  prince,  and  afterwards  in  those  of  the  king  of  Samus.  At 
the  siege  of  one  of  this  king's  towns,  Ptolemy  was  dangerously  wounded ;  for 
the  Indians  had  poisoned  all  their  arrows  ana  swords,  so  that  the  wounds  they 
made  were  mortal.  Alexander,  who  had  the  highest  love  and  esteem  for  Ptol- 
emy, was  very  much  afflicted,  and  caused  him  to  be  brought  in  his  bed  near  him, 
that  he  himself  might  have  an  eye  to  his  cure.  He  was  his  near  relation,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  a  natural  son  of  Philip.  Ptolemy  was  one  of  the 
bravest  men  in  the  army,  was  highly  esteemed  in  war,  and  had  greater  talents 
for  peace.  He  was  averse  to  luxury,  very  generous,  easy  of  access,  and  did 
not  imitate  the  P')mp,  which  wealth  and  prosperity  had  led  the  rest  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian noblen,en  to  assume :  in  a  word,  it  is  hard  lo  say,  w  nether  he  were 
more  esteemed  by  his  sovereign  or  his  country.  We  are  told,  there  appeared 
to  him,  in  a  dream,  a  dragon,  which  presented  hjm  with  an  herb,  as  an  effectual 
remedy  ;  and  that  upon  his  waking,  he  ordered  it  to  be  sent  for  ;  when  laying  it 
upon  the  wound,  it  was  healed  in  a  few  days,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  army. 

The  king  continuing  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Patala,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  dog-days,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  July  ;  so  that  the  fleet  was  nine  months 
at  least  from  its  setting  out  till  its  arrival  at  that  place.*  There  the  river  In- 
dus divides  into  two  large  arms,  and  forms  an  island,  similar  to,  but  much 
larger  than  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  ;  and  hence  the  city  above  mentioned  received 
its  name  ;  Patala,  according  to  Arrian,t  signifying,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  the 
same  as  Delta  in  the  Greek.  Alexander  caused  a  citadel  to  be  built  in  Pa- 
tala, as  also  a  harbour  and  an  arsenal  for  the  shipping.  This  being  done,  he 
embarked  on  the  right  arm  of  the  river,  in  order  to  sail  as  far  as  the  ocean, 
exposing  in  this  manner  so  many  brave  men  to  the  mercy  of  a  river  with  which 
they  were  wholly  unacquainted.  The  only  consolation  they  had  in  this  rash 
enterprise,  was  Alexander's  uninterrupted  success.  When  he  had  sailed  twenty 
leagues,  the  pilots  informed  him  that  they  began  to  perceive  the  sea  air,  and 
therefore  believed  that  the  ocean  could  not  be  far  off.  Upon  this  news,  leaping 
for  joy,  he  besought  the  sailors  to  row  with  all  their  strength,  and  iold  thcsol- 
diers,  "  that  they  at  last  were  come  to  the  end  of  their  toils,  which  they  had  so 
earnestly  desired  ;  that  now,  nothing  could  oppose  their  valour  nor  add  to  their 
glory  ;  that  without  fighting  any  more,  or  spilling  of  blood,  they  were  masters 
of  the  universe  ;  that  their  exploits  had  the  same  boundaries  with  nature  ;  and 
that  they  would  be  spectators  of  things  kno^vn  only  to  the  immortal  gods." 

Having  approached  nearer  to  the  sea,  a  circumstance,  new  and  unheard  of 
hj  the  Macedonians,  threAv  them  into  the  utmost  confusicn,  and  exposed  the 
fleet  to  the  greatest  danger  ;  and  this  was  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  ocean. 
Forming  a  judgment  of  this  vast  sea  from  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  only 
one  they  knew,  and  whose  tides  are  imperceptible,  they  were  very  much  asto- 
nished when  they  saw  it  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  overflow  the  country  ;  and 
considered  it  as  a  mark  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  to  punish  their  rashness. 
They  were  no  less  surprised  and  terrified,  some  hours  after,  when  they  saw 
the  ebbing  of  the  sea,  which  now  withdrew  as  it  had  before  advanced,  leaving 
those  lancis  uncovered  which  it  had  so  lately  overflowed.  The  fleet  was  very 
much  shattered,  and  the  ships  being  now  upon  dry  land,  the  fields  v/ere  co- 
rercd  with  clothes,  and  Avith  broken  oars  and  planks,  as  aiter  a  great  storm.    . 
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At  last  Alexander,  after  having  sailed  full  nine  months  in  rivers,  arrived  at 

the  ocean,  Avhere,  gazing  with  the  utmost  eagerness  upon  that  vast  expanse  of 
Witters,  he  imagined  that  this  sight,  worthy  so  great  a  conqueror  as  himself, 
greatly  overpaid  all  the  toils  he  had  undei^one,  and  the  many  thousand  men 
he  had  lost,  to  arrive  at  it.  He  then  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  particu- 
larly to  Neptune  ;  threw  into  the  sea  the  bulls  which  he  slaughtered,  and  a 
great  number  of  golden  cups  ;  and  besought  the  gods  not  to  suffer  any  mortal 
after  him  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  expedition.  Finding  that  he  had  ex- 
tended his  conquests  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  on  that  side,  he  imagined 
he  had  completed  his  mighty  design  ;  and,  highly  delighted  with  himself,  he 
returned  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  his  fleet  and  army,  which  waited  for  him  at  Pa- 
tala,  and  its  neighbourhood. 

SECTION  XVII. — ALEXANDER  IS  GRIEVOUSLY  DISTRESSED  BY  FAMINE.      HE 
MARRIES  STATIRA,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  DARIUS. 

Alexander,  having  returned  to  Patala,  prepared  all  things  for  the  departure 
Df  his  fleet.  He  appointed  Nearchus  admiral  of  it,  who  was  the  only  officer 
that  had  courage  to  accept  of  this  commission,  which  was  a  very  hazardous 
one,  because  they  were  to  sail  over  a  sea  entirely  unknown  to  them.  The  king 
was  very  much  pleased  at  his  accepting  it ;  and,  after  testifying  his  acknow 
ledgment  upon  that  account,  in  the  most  obliging  terms,  he  commanded  him 
to  take  the  best  ships  in  the  fleet,  and  to  go  and  sound  the  seacoast  extending 
%m  the  Indus  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf;  and,  after  having  given  these 
orders,  he  se4  out  by  land  for  Babylon.* 

Nearchus  did  not  leave  the  Indus  at  the  same  time  with  Alexander.  It  was 
not  yet  the  season  proper  for  sailing,  being  summer,  when  the  southern  sea 
winds  rise  ;  and  the  voyage  requiring  the  aid  of  the  north  winds,  which  blow 
in  winter.  He  therefore  did  not  set  sail  till  about  the  end  of  September,  which 
was  too  soon  ;  and  accordingly,  he  was  incommoded  by  winds  some  days  after 
his  departure,  and  obliged  to  shelter  himself  for  twenty-four  days.t 

We  are  obliged  for  these  particulars  to  Arrian,  who  has  given  us  an  exact 
journal  of  his  voyage,  copied  from  that  of  Nearchus  the  admiral. 

Alexander,  after  having  left  Patala,  marched  through  the  country  of  the 
Oritae,  the  capital  whereof  was  called  Ora,  or  Rambacis.  Here  he  was  in  such 
want  of  provisions,  that  he  lost  a  great  number  of  soldiers  ;  and  brought  back 
from  India  scarcely  the  fourth  part  of  his  army,  which  had  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Sickness,  bad 
food,  and  the  excessive  heats,  had  swept  them  away  in  multitudes  ;  but  famine 
made  a  still  greater  havoc  among  the  troops  in  this  barren  country,  which  was 
neither  ploughed  nor  sowed  ;  its  inhabitants  being  savages,  who  fared  very  hard, 
and  led  a  most  uncomfortable  life.  After  they  had  eaten  all  the  palm-tree 
roots  that  could  be  met  with,  they  were  obliged  to  feed  upon  the  beasts  of 
burden,  and  next  upon  their  war  horses  ;  and  when  they  had  no  beasts  left  to 
carry  their  baggage,  *hey  were  forced  to  burn  those  rich  spoils,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  Macedonians  had  r.in  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  The  plague, 
a  disease  which  generally  accompanies  famine,  completed  the  calamity  of  the 
soldiers,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them.  • 

After  marching  sixty  days,  Alexander  arrived  on  the  confines  of  Gedrosia, 
where  he  found  plenty  of  all  things ;  for  the  soil  was  not  only  very  fruitful, 
but  the  kings  and  great  men,  who  lay  nearest  the  country,  sent  him  all  kinds 
of  provisions.  He  continued  some  time  here,  in  order  to  refresh  his  army. 
The  governors  of  India  having  sent,  by  his  order,  a  great  number  of  horses, 
and  all  kinds  of  beasts  of  burden,  from  the  several  kingdoms  subject  to  him, 
he  remounted  his  troops,  equipped  those  who  had  lost  every  thing,  and  soon 
after,  presented  all  ot  them  with  arms,  as  beautiful  as  those  they  had  before, 
which  it  was  very  easy  for  him  to  do,  as  they  were  upon  the  confines  of  Per- 
sia at  that  time  in  peace,  and  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

""  *  Arrian.  m  Indic    p   334.  t  l^id.  p.  335. 
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He  arrived  in  Carmania,  novv  called  Kerman,  and  went  through  it,  not  wwb 
the  air  and  equipage  of  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror,  but  in  a  kind  of  masquer- 
ade, and  bacchanalian  festivity  ;  committing  the  most  riotous  and  extravagant 
actions.  He  was  drawn  by  eight  horses,  himself  being  seated  on  a  magnificeoi 
chariot,  above  which  a  scaffold  was  raised  in  the  form  of  a  square  stage,  where 
i.e  passed  the  days  and  nights  in  feasts  and  carousing.  This  chariot  was  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  an  infinite  number  of  others,  some  of  which,  in  the 
shape  of  tents,  were  covered  with  rich  carpets,  and  purple  coverlets  ;  and 
others,  shaped  like  cradles,  were  overshadowed  with  branches  of  trees.  Ob 
the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  at  the  doors  of  houses,  a  great  number  of  casks, 
ready  broached,  were  placed,  whence  the  soldiers  drew  wine  in  large  flagons, 
cups,  and  goblets,  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

The  whole  country  echoed  with,  the  sound  of  instruments,  and  the  howling 
of  tlie  bacchanals,  who,  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  ike  so  many  frantic 
creatures,  ran  up  and  down,  abandoning  themselves  to  eveiy  kind  of  licen- 
tiousness. All  this  he  did  in  imitation  ojf  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  who,  as  we 
are  told,  crossed  all  Asia  in  this  equipage,  after  he  had  conquered  India.  This 
riotous,  dissolute  march  lasted  seven  days,  during  all  which  time,  the  army  was 
never  sober.  It  was  very  happy,  says  Quintus  Curtius,  for  them,  that  the  con- 
quered nations  did  not  think  of  attacking  them  in  this  condition  ;  for  a  thousand 
resolute  men,  well  armed,  might  with  great  ease  have  defeated  these  con- 
querors of  the  world,  while  thus  plunged  in  wine  and  excess. 

Nearchus  still  keeping  along  the  seacoast.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
came  at  last  into  the  Persian  gulf,  and  arrived  at  the  island  of  Harmusia,  now 
called  Ormus.  He  was  there  informed,  that  Alexander  was  not  above  five  days 
journey  from  him.  Having  left  the  fleet  in  a  secure  place,  he  went  to  meet 
Alexander,  accompanied  only  by  four  persons.  The  king  was  very  anxious 
about  his  fleet.  When  news  was  brought  him  that  Nearcnus  was  arrived  almost 
alone,  he  imagined  that  it  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  that  Nearchus  had 
been  so  very  nappy  as  to  escape  from  the  general  defeat.  His  arrival  confirmed 
him  still  more  in  his  opinion,  when  he  beheld  a  company  of  pale,  lean  crea- 
tures, whose  countenances  were  so  changed,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
know  them  again.  Taking  Nearchus  aside,  he  told  him,  that  he  was  overjoyed 
at  his  return,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  inconsolable  lor  the  loss  of  his  fleet. 
"  Your  fleet,  royal  sir,"  cried  he  immediately,  "  thanks  to  the  gods,  is  not 
losx ,"  upon  which  he  related  the  condition  in  which  he  had  left  it.  Alexander 
could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  confessed,  that  this  happy  news  gave  him 
greater  pleasure  than  the  conquest  of  all  A^a.  He  heard,  with  uncommon 
delight,  the  account  Nearchus  gave  of  his  voyage,  and  the  discoveries  he  had 
made  ;  and  bid  him  leturn  back,  and  go  quite  up  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Ba- 
bylon, pursuant  to  the  firh.t  orders  he  had  given  him.* 

In  Carmania,  many  complaints  were  made  to  Alexander,  concerning  govern- 
ors and  other  officers,  who  had  grievously  oppressed  the  people  of  various  pro- 
vinces during  his  absence  ;  for,  fully  persuaded  that  he  would  never  return, 
they  had  exercised  every  species  of^rapine,  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  oppression. 
But  Alexander,  strongly  affected  with  their  grievances,  and  pierced  to  the  very 
soul  with  their  just  complaints,  put  to  death  as  many  as  were  found  guilty  of 
mal-administration,  and  with  them,  six  hundred  soldiers,  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ments of  their  exactions  and  other  crimes.  He  even  afterwards  treated  with  the 
same  severity,  all  such  of  his  officers  as  were  convicted  of  the  like  guilt,  so  thai 
his  government  was  beloved  by  all  the  conquered  nations.  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  a  prince  owes  these  examples  of  severity  to  his  equity,  which  ought  to  check 
every  kind  of  irregularity  ;  to  his  glory,  to  prove  that  he  does  not  connive  or 
share  in  the  injustice  committed  in  his  name  ;  tc  ^he  consolation  of  his  subjects, 
whom  he  supplies  with  a  vengeance  which  they  themselves  ought  never  to  ex- 
ercise: in  fine,  to  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  which,  by  so  equitable  an  ad- 
ministration, is  secured  from  many  dangers,  and  very  often  from  insurrr-  ♦ions- 
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It  i«  a  great  unliappiness  to  a  kingdom,  when  every  part  of  it  resounds  with  e:^ 
actions,  vexations,  oppressions,  and  corruption,  and  not  so  much  as  a  singi*; 
man  is  punished,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest ;  and  that  the  whole  weiglit  of  the  pui>- 
lie  authority  falls  only  upon  the  pv.rple,  and  never  on  those  who  ruin  them 

The  great  pleasure  Alexander  took  i.^  the  account  which  Nearchus  gave  hiisi 
of  his  successful  voyage,  inspired  thai  r^'ince  with  a  great  inclination  to  go 
upon  the  ocean.  He  proposed  no  less  than  ''o  sail  from  the  Persian  gulf,  rouiid 
Arabia  and  Africa,  and  to  return  into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  straits  of  Gil)- 
raltar,  called  at  that  time,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  a  voyage  which  had  been 
several  times  attempted,  and  once  performed  by  order  of  a  king  of  Egypt, 
called  Nechao,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere.  It  was  afterwards  his  design, 
tvhe^  he  should  have  humbled  the  pride  of  Carthage,  against  which  he  was 
i^reatly  exasperated,  to  cross  into  Spain,  called  by  the  Greeks  Iberia,  from  the 
rivev  Iherus  :  he  next  was  to  go  over  the  Alps,  and  coast  along  Italy,  where  he 
\vould  have  had  but  a  short  passage  into  Epirus,  and  from  thence  into  Ma'^,e- 
donia.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  orders  to  the  viceroys  of  Mesopotamia  am^ 
S^^ria,  to  build,  in  several  parts  of  the  Euphrates,  and  particularly  at  Thapsa- 
cus,  ships  sufficient  for  that  enterprise  ;  and  he  caused  to  be  felled,  on  mount 
Libanus,  a  great  number  of  trees,  which  w^ere  to  be  carried  into  the  above 
mentioned  city.  But  this  project,  as  well  as  many  others  which  he  meditated, 
were  all  deteated  by  his  early  death. 

Continuing  his  march,  he  went  to  Pasargada,  a  city  of  Persia.  Orsines  was 
liovernor  of  the  country,  and  the  greatest  nobleman  in  it.  _  He  was  descended 
from  Cyrus  ;  and,  besides  the  wealth  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  he  him- 
self had  amassed  great  treasures,  having,  for  many  years,  ruled  a  large  coun- 
tiy.  He  had  done  the  king  a  signal  service.  The  person  who  governed  the 
r>rnvinces  during  Alexander's  expedition  into  India,  happened  to  die  ;  when 
Orsines,  oij^tivin^  that,' for  want  of  a  governor,  all  things  were  running  to  con- 
fusion, took  the  administration  upon  himself,  composed  matters  very  happily 
and  preserved  them  in  the  utmost  tranquillity,  till  Alexander's  arrival, 
went  to  m.eet  him,  with  presents  of  all  kinds  for  himself,  as  well  as  his  officers. 
These  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  fine  managed  horses,  chariots  enriched 
with  gold  and  silver,  precious  moveables,  jewels,  gold  vases  of  prodigious 
weight,  purple  robes,  and  four  thousand  talents  of  silver  in  specie.  However, 
this  generous  magnificence  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  he  presented  such  gifts  lo 
the  principal  grandees  of  the  court,  as  infinitely  exceeded  their  expectations, 
but  gave  nothing  to  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  the  king's  favourite  ;  and  this,  no, 
through  forgetful ness,  but  out  of  contempt.  Some  persons  telling  him  hov> 
muchthe  king  loved  Bao:oas,  he  answered,  "  I  honour  the  king's  friends,  bu^ 
not  an  infamous  eunuch.''  These  words  being  told  Bagoas,  he  employed  all 
his  influence  to  ruin  a  prince  descended  from  the  noblest  blood  in  the  east,  and 
irreproachable  in  his  conduct.  He  even  bribed  some  of  his  attendants,  giving 
them  instructions  how  to  impeach  him  at  a  proper  season  ,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
whenever  he  was  alone  with  the  king,  he  filled  his  mind  with  suspicions  and 
distrust,  using  arnoiguous  expressions  of  that  nobleman,  as  if  by  chance  ;  and 
dissembling  very  arttully  tne  motives  of  his  discontent.  The  king,  however, 
suspended  his  judgment  for  the  present,  but  discovered  less  esteem  than  be 
fore  for  Orsines,  who  knew^  nothing  of  what  was  plotting  against  him,  so  se 
cretly  the  aftair  was  carried  on  ;  and  the  eunuch,  in  his  private  discourses  with 
Alexander,  was  perpetually  charging  him  either  with  exactions  or  treason. 

The  great  danger  to  which  princes  are  exposed,  is  the  suffering  themselves 
lo  be  prejudiced  and  over-reached  in  this  manner  by  their  favourites  ;  a  dan 
ger  so  common,  that  St.  Bernard,  writing  to  Pope  Eugenius,  assures  him,  tha 
if  he  were  exempted  from  this  weakness,  he  might  boast  himself  to  be  the  only 
man  in  the  world  that  is  so.*  What  is  here  spoken  of  princes,  is  applicable  tc 
all  who  represent  them.  Great  men  generally  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  slan 
derer  ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  he  generally  puts  on  the  mask  of  affection 

•  De  consider.  1.  ii.  c.  14. 
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b\\d  zealj  which  sootns  their  pride.  Slander  always  makes  some  nnpressioD 
on  Ihe  most  equitable  minds  ;  and  leaves  behind  it  ^uch  dark  and  gloomy  traces, 
as  raise  suspicions,  jeaiousjes,  and  distrusts.  The  artful  slanderer  is  bold  and 
indeiatlg-able,  uecause  he  is  sure  to  escajje  unpunished  ;  and  is  sensible  that 
lie  runs  but  very  little  danger  in  greatly  prejudicing  others.  With  regard  to 
the  great,  they  seldom  inquire  into  seciet  calumnies,.€ither  from  indolence, 
giddiness,  or  shame  to  appear  suspicious,  fearful,  or  diffident  ;  in  a  word,  fronj 
their  unwillingness  to  own  that  they  were  imposed  upon,  and  abandoned  them- 
selves to  a  rash  credulity.  In  this  manner,  the  most  unsullied  virtue,  and  tlie 
most  irreproachable  fidelity,  are  frequently  brought  to  inevitable  ruin. 

Of  this  we  have  a  sad  example  on  the  present  occasion.  Bagoas,  after  hav- 
ing  taken  his  measures  at  a  distance,  at  last  gave  birth  to  his  dark  design. 
Alexander  having  caused  the  monument  of  Cyrus  to  be  opened,  in  order  to 
perform  funeral  honours  to  the  ashes  of  that  great  prince,  found  nothing  in  it 
but  an  old  rotten  shield,  two  Scythian  bows,  and  a  scimitar  ;  whereas  he  hoped 
to  find  it  full  of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  Persians  had  reported.  The  king  lai(j 
a  golden  crown  on  his  urn,  and  covered  it  Avith  his  cloak  ;  vastly  surprised  that 
so  powerful  and  renowned  a  prince  had  not  been  buried  with  greater  pon)p 
than  a  private  man.  Bagoas  thinking  this  a  proper  time  for  him  to  speak,  "  are 
we  to  wonder,"  says  he, "  at  finding  the  tombs  of  kings  so  empty,  since  the  houses 
of  the  governors  of  provinces  are  filled  with  the  gold  of  which  they  have  de- 
prived them  ?  I,  indeed,  had  never  seen  this  monument ;  but  I  have  heard  Darius 
say,  that  immense  treasures  were  buried  in  it.  Hence  flowed  the  unbounded 
liberality  and  profusion  of  Orsines,  who,  by  bestowing  what  he  could  not  keep 
without  ruining  himself,  thought  to  make  a  merit  of  this  in  your  sight."  This 
charge  was  without  the  least  foundation  ;  and  yet,  the  magi,  who  guarded  the 
sepulchre,  were  put  to  the  torture,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  and  nothing  nas  dis- 
covered relating  to  the  pretended  theft.  Their  silence  on  this  occasion  ought 
naturally  to  have  cleared  Orsines  ;  but  the  artful,  insinuating  discourses  of  Ba 
goas,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  Alexander's  mind,  and  b}^  that  means 
given  calumny  an  easy  access  to  it.  The  accusers  whom  Bagoas  had  sub 
orned,  having  made  choice  of  a  favourable  moment,  came  aiid  impeached  Or- 
sines, and  charged  him  with  the  commission  of  several  odious  crimes,  and 
among  the  rest,  with  stealing  the  treasures  of  the  monument.  At  this  charge, 
the  matter  appeared  no  longer  doubtful,  and  the  indications  were  thought  sutTi 
cient ;  so  that  this  prince  was  loaded  with  chains  before  he  so  much  as  sus 
pected  that  any  accusation  had  been  brought  against  him  ;  and  was  put  to 
death,  without  even  being  heard,  or  confronted  with  his  accusers.  Too  un 
happy  fate  of  kings,  who  do  not  hear  and  examine  things  in  person !  and  who 
still  continue  infatuated,  notwithstanding  the  numberless  examples  they  read 
in  history  of  princes  who  have  been  betrayed  in  like  manner. 

I  have^  already  said,  that  there  had  followed  the  king,  an  Indian,  called  Ca 
lanus,  reputed  the  wisest  man  of  his  country,  who,  though  he  professed  the 
practice  of  the  most  severe  philosophy,  had  however  been  persuaded,  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  to  attend  upon  the  court.  This  man  having  lived  eighty-three 
years,  without  having  ever  been  afflicted  with  sickness  ;  and  having  a  veiy  so 
vere  fit  of  the  cholic  upon  his  arrival  at  Pasargada,he  resolved  to  put  himsell 
to  rJeath.  Resolutely  determined  not  to  let  the  perfect  health  he  had  always 
enjoyed  be  impaired  by  lingering  pains;  and  being  also  assured  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  physicians,  and  of  being  tortured  with  loads  of  medicine,  he 
bcsou^lit  the  king  to  order  the  erecting  of  a  funeral  pile  for  him,  and  desired 
that  rdter  he  had  ascended  it,  fire  might  be  set  to  it.  Alexander  imagined  tha 
Calanus  might  be  easily  dissuaded  from  so  dreadful  a  design  ;  but  finding,  tha 
in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  he  could  use,  Calanus  was  still  inflexible,  he  a 
last  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  with  it.  Calanus  then  rode  on  horseback  to  the 
foot  of  the  funeral  pile  ;  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods  ;  caused  libations 
to  be  performed  upon  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
which  are  practised  at  funerals  ;  cut  off"  a  tuft  of  his  hair,  in  imitation  of  vie- 
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dms ;  embraced  such  of  his  friends  as  were  present ;  entreated  them  to  be  merry 

that  day,  to  feast  and  carouse  with  Alexander ;  assuring  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  soon  see  that  prince  in  Babylon.  After  saying  these  words, 
he  ascended,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  the  funeral  pile,  laid  himself  down 
upon  it,  and  covered  his  face  :  and,  when  the  flame  reached  him,  he  did  not  make 
the  least  motion  ;  but  with  a  patience  and  constancy  that  surprised  the  whole 
army,  continued  in  the  posture  in  which  he  at  first  had  laid  himself;  and  com- 
pleted his  sacrifice,  by  dying  pursuant  to  the  custom  practised  by  the  sages 
of  his  country.* 

Diodorus  informs  us,  that  people  differed  very  much  in  opinion  with  respec* 
to  this  action.  Some  condemned  it,  as  suiting  only  a  frantic,  senseless  wretch 
others  imagined  he  was  prompted  to  ii  out  of  vain  glory,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  being  gazed  at,  and  to  pass  for  a  miracle  ir.  constancy,  and  these  were  no* 
mistaken  :  in  fine,  others  applauded  this  false  heroism,  which  had  enabled  him 
to  triumph  in  this  manner  over  sorrow  and  death. 

Alexander,  having  returned  into  his  tent,  after  this  dreadful  ceremony,  invited 
several  of  his  friends  and  general  officers  to  supper  ;  and  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  Calanus,  and  to  do  him  honour,  he  proposed  a  crown,  as  a  reward 
for  him  who  should  drink  most.  The  conqueror  on  this  occasion  was  Proma- 
chus,  who  swaUowed  four  measures  of  wine,  that  is,  eighteen  or  twenty  pints. 
After  receiving  the  prize,  which  was  a  crown,  worth  a  talent,  he  survived  his  vic- 
tory but  three  days.  Of  these  guests,  forty-one  died  of  their  intemperance  :  a 
scene  worthy  of  closing  that  which  Calanus  had  shortly  before  exhibited ! 

From  Pasargada,  Alexander  came  to  Persepolis  ;  and,  surveying  the  remains 
of  the  conflagration,  was  exasperated  against  himself,  for  his  folly  in  setting  it 
on  fire.  From  hence  he  advanced  toward  Susa.  Nearchus,  in  compliance  with 
his  orders,  had  begun  to  sail  up  the  Euphrates  with  his  fleet ;  but  upon  advice 
that  Alexander  was  going  to  Susa,  he  came  down  again  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Pasi-tigris,  and  sailed  up  this  river  to  a  bridge,  where  Alexander  was  to  pass 
it.  Then  the  naval  and  land  armies  joined.  The  king  offered  to  his  gods  sa- 
crifices, by  way  of  thanks,  for  his  happy  return,  and  great  rejoicings  were  made 
in  the  camp.  Nearchus  received  the  honours  due  to  him  for  the  care  he  had 
taken  of  the  fleet,  and  for  having  conducted  it  so  far  safe,  through  numberless 
dangers.! 

Alexander  found  in  Susa  all  the  captives  of  quality  he  had  left  there.  He 
married  Statira,  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  and  gave  the  youngest  to  his  friend 
Hephaestion.  And  in  order  that,  by  making  these  marriages  more  common, 
hi  ^-1  might  not  be  censured,  he  persuaded  the  greatest  noblemen  in  his 
couji,  and  his  principal  favourites,  to  imitate  him.  Accordingly  they  chose 
from  among  the  noblest  families  of  Persia,  about  eighty  young  maidens,  whom 
they  married.  His  design  was,  by  these  alliances,  to  cement  so  strongly  the 
union  of  the  two  nations,  that  they  should  henceforward  form  but  one,  under 
his  empire.  The  nuptials  were  solemnized  after  the  Persian  manner.  He 
likewise  feasted  all  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians  who  had  married  before  in 
that  country.  It  is  related  that  there  were  nine  thousand  guests  at  this  feast, 
and  that  he  gave  each  of  them  a  gold  cup  for  the  libations. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  bounty,  he  would  also  pay  his  soldiers'  debts.  But 
finding  that  several  would  not  declare  the  sum  they  owed,  for  fear  of  its  being 
an  artifice,  merely  to  discover  those  among  them  who  were  too  lavish  of  their 
money,  he  appointed  in  his  camp,  offices,  where  all  debts  were  paid  without 
asking  the  name  either  of  debtor  or  creditor.  His  liberality  was  very  greai 
on  this  occasion,  and  gave  general  satisfaction ;  we  are  told  that  it  amounted 
to  nearly  ten  thousand  talents  ;  but  his  indulgence,  in  permitting  every  person 
to  conceal  his  name,  was  a  still  more  agreeable  circumstance.  He  repioached 
his  soldiers  for  their  seeming  to  suspect  the  truth  of  his  promise,  and  said  to 
them,  "  That  a  king  ought  never  to  forfeit  his  word  with  his  subjects ;  nor  his 

*  Arrian.  I    vii.  y.  276.     Diod.  1.  yji.  p.  S73  574.     Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  703 
t  Arrian   de  Indie,  p   S5^",  858 
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•ubjectv, ;  nor  his  subjects  suspect  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  so  shameful  a  pre- 
varication."* A  truly  royal  maxim,  as  it  forms  the  security  of  a  people,  and 
the  most  solid  glory  of  a  prince  ;  which  at  the  same  time  may  be  renounced 
for  ever  by  the  violation  of  a  single  promise,  which,  in  affairs  of  government, 
is  the  most  fatal  of  all  errors. 

There  arrived  at  this  time  at  Susa,  thirty  thousand  Persian  young  men,  mos! 
of  the  same  age,  and  called  epigones,  that  is,  successors  ;  as  coming  to  relieve 
the  old  soldiers  in  their  duty  and  long  fatigues.  Such  only  had  been  made 
choice  of  as  were  the  strongest  and  best  shaped  in  all  Persia,  and  had  been 
sent  to  the  governors  of  such  cities  as  were  either  founded  or  conquered  by 
Alexander.  These  had  instructed  them  in  military  discipline,  and  in  all  things 
relating  to  the  science  of  war.  They  were  all  very  neatly  dressed-,  and  armed 
after  the  Macedonian  manner.  These  came  and  encamped  before  the  city, 
where,  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  they  were  reviewed,  and  performed  their 
exercises  before  the  king,  who  was  extremely  well  pleased,  and  very  bounti- 
ful to  them  afterwards,  at  which  the  Macedonians  took  great  umbrage.  And 
indeed,  Alexander  observing  that  these  were  harassed  and  tired  out  with  the 
.ength  of  the  war,  and  often  vented  murmurs  and  complaints  in  the  assemblies  ; 
he  for  that  reason  was  desirous  of  training  up  these  new  forces,  purposely  to 
check  the  licentiousness  of  the  veterans.  It  is  dangerous  to  disgust  a  whole 
nation,  and  to  favour  foreigners  too  openly. 

In  the  mean  time  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander,  during  his  expedition  into  In- 
dia, had  appointed  governor  of  Babylon,  quitted  his  service.  Flattering  him- 
self with  the  hopes  that  this  prince  would  never  return  from  his  wars  in  that 
country,  he  had  given  way  to  all  kinds  of  licentiousness,  and  consumed  in 
his  infamous  revels  part  of  the  wealth  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.  As 
soon  as  he  was  informed  that  Alexander,  in  his  return  from  India,  punished  very 
severely  such  of  his  lieutenants  as  had  abused  their  power,  he  meditated  how  he 
might  best  secure  himself;  and  for  this  purpose,  he  amassed  five  thousand 
talents,  assembled  six  thousand  soldiers,  withdrew  into  Attica,  and  landed  at 
Athens.!  Immediately  all  such  orators  as  made  a  trade  of  eloquence,  ran  to 
him  in  crowds,  all  ready  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes,  a«  they  were  before  by 
hopes  of  them.  Harpalus  did  not  fail  to  distribute  a  small  part  of  his  wealth 
among  these  orators,  to  win  them  over  to  his  interest,  but  he  offered  Phocion 
seven  hundred  talents,  and  even  put  his  person  under  his  protection,  well  know- 
ing the  very  great  authority  he  had  over  the  people.J 

The  fame  of  his  probity,  and  particularly  of  his  disinterestedness,  had  gained 
bim  this  credit.  Philip's  deputies  had  offered  him  great  sums  of  money  in 
that  prince's  name,  and  entreating  him  to  accept  them,  if  not  for  himself,  at 
least  for  his  children,  who  were  so  poor,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  support  the  glory  of  his  name  :  "  if  they  resemble  me,"  replied  Phocion, 
*'  the  little  spot  of  ground,  with  the  produce  of  which  I  have  hitherto  lived, 
and  which  has  raised  me  to  the  glory  you  mention,  will  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them  ;  if  it  will  not,  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  them  wealth,  merely  to  fo- 
ment and  heighten  their  luxury. "§  Alexander  having  likewise  sent  him  a 
hundred  talents,  Phocion  asked  those  who  brought  them,  upon  what  design 
Alexander  sent  him  so  great  a  sum,  and  did  not  remit  any  to  the  rest  of  the 
Athenians?  "  It  is,"  replied  they,  "because  Alexander  looks  upon  you  as 
ihe  only  just  and  virtuous  man."  Phocion  answered,  "  let  him  suffer  me  still 
to  enjoy  that  character,  and  be  really  what  I  am  taken  for."|| 

The  reader  will  suppose,  that  he  did  not  give  a  more  favourable  reception 
to  the  persons  sent  by  Harpalus.  And  indeed  he  spoke  to  them  in  very  harsh 
terms,  declaring,  that  he  should  immediately  take  such  measures  as  would  be 

*  06  7ttjxjTivai  8t'  8v  tAv  (3ao-i\ta  ukk  6ri  n  dXTjJfufiv  jrfoJ  T8j  oirnKosi ;  are  twv  u^x-''^^^'^''  t^^* 
ftXA  6m  ri  dXTi6£U£iv  5uxfrv  t:v  Saai\£a.— Arrian.  f  P'"l-  '"  Demosth.  p.  B57.  858 

♦   Ibid.  In  Phoc,  p.  751.  {  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  749. 

II  Si  rnri  similegenint,  idem  hie,  inquit,  agellus  illos  alet,  qui  me  ad  banc  dignitatem  perduxit.  >ia  Jii 
Mmil-s  siiiit  futuri,  DoJo  meig  impensis  illonim  all  auijerique  liixuriam. — Cor.  Nep.  in  Phoc    c.  1. 
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very  disagreeable  to  the  person  on  whose  errand  they  came,  m  case  he  dici 
not  leave  off  bribing  the  city  ;  so  that  Harpalus  lost  all  hopes  from  thatquartei. 

Demosthenes  did  not  at  tirst  show  more  favour  to  Harpalus.  He  advised  the 
Athenians  to  drive  him  out  from  their  city,  and  not  to  involve  it  in  a  war, upon 
a  very  unjust  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time,  without  the  le?st  necessity. 

Some  da3^s  after,  Harpalus,  as  an  inventory  was  taking  of  his  goods,  having 
observed  that  Demosthenes  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  viewing  one  of  the 
king's  cups  of  solid  gold,  and  that  he  admired  the  fashion  and  the  beauty  of 
the  workmanship,  desired  him  to  take  it  in  his  hand,  and  tell  him  the  weight 
of  it.  Demosthenes  taking  the  cup,  wa«  surprised  at  its  heaviness,  and  accord- 
ingly asked  how  much  it  weighed  ]  Harpalus  answered  with  a  smile,  twenty 
talents,  I  beJieve  ;  and  that  very  evening  sent  him  that  sum  with  the  cup  ;  for 
so  great  was  the  penetration  of  Harpalus,  that  he  could  discover  by  the  air, 
and  certain  glances,  the  foibles  of  a  man  struck  with  the  charms  of  gold.  De- 
mosthenes could  not  resist  its  power;  but  overcome  by  this  present,  and  being 
no  longer  master  of  himself,  he  joined  on  a  sudden  with  the  opposite  party  ; 
and  the  very  next  morning,  wrapping  his  neck  well  in  woollen  cloths,  he  went 
to  the  assembly.*  The  people  then  called  on  him  to  rise  and  make  a  speech, 
but  he  refused,  making  signs  that  he  had  lost  his  voice  ;  upon  which  some  wags 
cried  aloud,  that  their  orator  had  been  seized  in  the  night,  not  with  a  quinzy, 
but  an  argyrancy;t  thereby  intimating,  that  the  money  of  Harpalus  had  sup- 
pressed his  voice. 

The  people,  being  told  next  day  of  the  gift  which  had  been  sent  to  Demos- 
thenes, were  highly  exasperated,  and  refused  to  hear  his  justification,  Harpa 
lus  was  thereupon  expelled  the  city  ;  and  in  order  to  discover  the  persons  who 
had  taken  bribes,  the  magistrates  commanded  a  strict  search  to  be  made  in  all 
houses,  that  of  Caricles  excepted,  who  having  been  but  recently  married,  was 
exempted  from  this  inquir}%  out  of  respect  to  his  bride.  The  politeness  shown 
on  this  occasion,  does  honour  to  Athens,  and  is  not  always  exercised  elsewhere. 

Demosthenes,  to  prove  his  innocence,  proposed  a  decree,  by  wliich  the  senate 
of  the  Areopagus  was  empowered  to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter.  He  was  the 
first  they  tried,  and  was  fined,  upon  being  convicted,  fifty  talents,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison;  he  however,  found  means  to  escape, 
and  left  his  country.  Demosthenes  did  not  behave  with  resolution  and  mag- 
nanimity in  his  banishment ;  residing  generally  at  ^Egina  or  Trezena,  every 
time  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Attica,  his  face  would  be  covered  with  tears ;  and  he 
suffered  such  words  to  escape  from  him,  as  were  unworthy  a  brave  man  ;  words 
which  by  no  means  correspond  with  his  resolute  and  generous  behaviour  during 
his  administration.  Cicero  was  reproached  with  the  same  weakness  in  his 
exile,  which  shows  that  great  men  are  not  such  at  all  limes,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  for  the  honour  of  eloquence,  that  what  Pausanias  relates 
in  justification  of  Demosthenes  were  true;  and  it  is  very  probable  it  was  so. 
According  to  this  author,  Harpalus,  after  flying  from  Athens,  was  seized  by 
Philoxenus  the  Macedonian  ;  and  being  racked,  to  extort  from  him  the  names 
of  such  Athenians  as  had  been  bribed  by  him,  he  did  not  once  mention  De- 
mosthenes, whose  name,  had  he  been  guilty,  he  would  not  have  suppressed 
before  Philoxenus,  as  that  orator  was  his  enemy. | 

Upon  the  first  report  of  Harpalus  flying  to  Athens,  Alexander,  fuUy  deter- 
mined to  go  in  person  to  punish  Harpalus  and  the  Athenians,  had  commanded 
a  fleet  to  be  equipped.  But  after  news  was  brought  that  the  people  in  their 
assembly  had  ordered  him  to  depart  their  city,  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of 
returning  into  Europe. 

*  The  expression  in  the  Greek  is  full  of  b(^auty  and  spirit.  Plutarch  c>>r^  pares  the  gold  which  had  beea 
■ccepted  by  Deiiiosthfines,  to  a  jjarrison  of  the  enemy,  which  a  governor  I  ad  received  into  his  city,  andi 
Ihereby  disposscsed  himself  of  the  command  of  it.     WKvyn  orro  ifvt;  -oufiic^,.'..,  -x-r-sg  7rj.gx^i^iyitiv»,  ^fiiaxv, 

f  It  ii  impossible  to  transl;ite  the  a.freeahle  play  of  ni,-se  Greek  v.-jvds:  C  ^  y  i^ro  (ruvxyxt;  i^(ti^O¥, 
JAA.  aTT^  if-yj^yxt^  >'^-<'^-'^=i' vj-trxio  riv  SyiuxyXy  V  J    Pau^an.  1.   ii.  p.  HI 
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Alexander,  having  still  a  curiosity  to  see  the  ocean,  came  dowr.  from  Susa, 
upon  l]\e  river  Eulffius ;  and  after  having  coasted  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  rnouth 
of  the  Tigris,  he  went  up  that  rivei  towards  the  army,  which  was  encamped 
on  its  banks,  near  the  city  of  Opis,  under  the  command  of  Hepha?stion. 

Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  published  a  declaration  in  the  camp,  by  which  all 
the  Macedonians,  who,  by  reason  of  their  age,  wounds,  or  any  other  infirmity, 
were  unable  to  support  any  longer  the  fatigues  of  the  service,  were  permitted 
U)  return  into  Greece ;  declaring,  that  his  design  was  to  discharge  them,  to  be 
Dounfifui  to  them,  and  send  them  back  to  their  native  country  ir)  a  safe  and  ho- 
nourable manner.  His  intention  was,  in  making  this  declaration,  to  oblige, 
.ind  at  the  same  time  give  them  the  strongest  proof  how  greatly  they  were  in 
his  esteem.  The  very  contrary,  however  happened  :  for  being  already  dis- 
gusted upon  some  other  accounts,  especially  by  the  visible  preference  which 
Alexander  gave  to  forei^-ners,  they  imagined  that  his  resolution  was  to  make 
Asia  the  seat  of  his  empn-e,  and  to  disengage  himself  from  the  Macedonians  ; 
and  that  the  only  motive  of  his  doing  this  was,  that  they  might  make  room  for 
fhe  new  troops  he  had  levied  in  the  conquered  countries.  This  alone  was  suf- 
ficient to  exasperate  them  to  fury.  Upon  which,  without  observing  the  least 
o.-der  or  discipline,  or  regarding  the  remonstrances  of  their  officers,  they  went 
to  the  king  with  an  air  of  insolence  which  they  had  never  assumed  till  then, 
.•^nd  with  seditious  cries,  unanimously  demanded  to  be  discharged  :  saying  far- 
ther, that  since  he  despised  the  soldiers  who  had  gained  him  all  his  victories, 
he  and  his  father  Ammon  might  cariy  on  the  war  against  whom,  and  in  what 
manner  they  pleased  ;  but  as  for  themelves,  they  were  fully  determined  not 
t«')  serve  him  any  longer. 

The  king,  no  ways  surprised,  and  without  once  hesitating,  leaped  from  his 
tribunal ;  caused  the  principal  mutineers,  whom  he  himself  pointed  out  to  his 
o'uards,  to  be  immediately  seized,  and  ordered  thirteen  to  be  punished.  This 
bold  and  vigorous  action,  which  astonished  the  Macedonians,  suppressed  their 
courage  in  an  instant.  Quite  amazed  and  confounded,  and  scarcely  daring  to 
look  at  one  another,  they  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  and  were  so  dispirited,  and 
trembled  so  exceedingly,  that  they  were  unable  either  to  speak,  or  even  to  think. 
Seeing  them  in  this  condition,  he  re-ascended  his  tribunal,  where,  after  repeat- 
ing to  them,  with  a  severe  countenance,  and  a  menacing  tone  of  voice,  the  nu- 
merous favours  which  Philip  his  father  had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  all  the 
marks  of  kindness  and  friendship  by  which  he  himself  had  distinguished  them, 
he  concluded  vvith-these  words  :  "  You  all  desire  a  discharge  ;  I  grant  it  you. 
Go  now,  and  publish  to  the  whole  world,  that  you  have  left  your  prince  to  the 
mercy  of  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  who  were  more  affectionate  to  him 
than  you."  After  speaking  thus,  he  returned  suddenly  into  his  tent ;  cashiered 
his  old  guard  ;  appointed  another  in  its  place,  all  composed  of  Persian  soldiers  ; 
shut  himself  up  for  some  days,  and  would  not,  during  the  time,  see  any  person. 

Had  the  Macedonians  been  sentenced  to  die,  it  could  not  have  surprised  them 
more  than  when  news  was  brought  them,  that  the  Ring  had  confided  the  guard 
of  his  person  to  the  Persians.  They  could  suppress  their  grief  no  I'onger,  so 
tnat  nothing-  was  heard  but  cries,  groans,  and  lamentations.  Soon  after,  they 
all  ran  together  to  the  king'stent,  threw  down  their  arms,  confessing  their  guilt, 
acknowledging  their  fault  with  tears  and  sighs  ;  declared  that  the  loss  of  life 
would  not  be  so  grievous  as  the  loss  of  honour ;  and  protested  that  they  would  not 
leave  the  place  till  the  king  had  pardoned  them.  At  last,  Alexander  could  no 
longer  resist  the  tender  proofs  they  gave  of  their  sorrow  and  repentance  ;  so 
that  when  he  himself,  at  his  coming  out  of  his  tent,  saw  them  in  this  dejected 
condition,  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears  ;  and,  after  some  gentle  reproaches, 
which  were  softened  by  an  air  of  humanity  and  kindness,  he  declared  so  loud 
ai5  to  be  heard  by  them  all,  that  he  restored  them  to  his  friendship.  This  wai 
restorino-  them  to  life,  as  was  manifest  from  their  shouts. 

He  afterwards  discharged  such  Macedonians  as  were  no  longer  able  to  car- 
ry arms,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  native  country  with  rich  presents.  He 
commanded,  that  at  (he  exhibition  of  the  public  games,  they  should  be  allowed 
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the  chief  places  in  the  theatre,  aiid  tfaere  sii  with  crowns  on  their  beads ,  aihJI 

g-ave  orders,  that  the  children  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  his  service. 
should  receive,  during  their  minority,  the  same  pay  which  had  been  given 
their  fathers.  Such  support  and  honours  granted  to  veterans,  must  necessari- 
ly ennoble,  m  a  very  conspicuous  manner,  the  military  profession.  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  government  to  enrich  every  soldier  in  particular  ;  but  it  may  ani- 
mate and  console  him  by  marks  of  distinction,  which  inspire  a  stronger  ardour 
for  war,  more  constancy  in  the  service,  and  nobler  sentiments  and  motives. 

Alexander  appointed  Craterus  commander  of  these  soldiers,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  which  Antipater  had 
enjoyed ;  and  the  latter  was  commanded  to  bring  the  recruits  instead  of  Cra- 
terus. The  king  had  long  since  been  quite  tired  with  the  complaints  of  hi* 
mother  and  Antipater,  who  could  not  agree.  She  charged  Antipater  with  as- 
piring at  sovereign  power,  and  the  latter  complained  of  her  violent  and  ur«- 
tractable  disposition ;  and  had  often  declared  in  his  letters,  that  she  did  not 
behave  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  dignity.  It  was  with  some  reluctance  An- 
tipater resigned  hi?  government. 

From  Opis,  Alexander  arrived  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  where,  after  having 
despatched  the  most  urgent  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  again  solemnized  games 
and  festivals.  There  had  come  to  him  from  Greece,  three  thousand  dancers, 
makers  of  machinery,  and  other  persons  skilled  in  diversions  of  this  kind.  It 
happened  very  unlrckily,  during  the  celebration  of  these  festivals,  that  He- 
phaestion  died  of  a  disease  which  he  brought  upon  himself.  Alexander  aban- 
doning himself  to  immoderate  drinking,  his  whole  court  followed  his  example, 
and  sometimes  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  these  excesses.  In  one  of  them 
Hephsestion  lost  his  life.  He  was  the  most  intimate  friend  the  king  had,  the 
confidant  of  all  secrets,  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  a  second  self.  Craterus  only 
seemed  to  dispute  this  honour  with  him.  A  few  words,  which  one  day  es 
caped  that  prince,  shows  the  difference  he  made  bet\\een  these  two  courtiers. 
"  Craterus,"  says  he,  "  loves  the  king,  but  Hephaestion  loves  Alexander." 
This  expression  signifies,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  Hephaestion  had  devoted  him- 
self, in  a  tender  and  affectionate  manner,  to  the  person  oi  Alexander ;  but  that 
Craterus  loved  him  as  a  king,  that  is,  was  concerned  for  his  reputation,  and 
sometimes  was  less  obsequious  to  his  will,  than  he  was  zealous  for  his  glory 
and  interest.     An  excellent  character,  but  very  uncommon.* 

Hephaestion  was  as  much  beloved  by  all  the  courtiers,  as  by  Alexander  him- 
self. Modest,  even-tempered,  beneficent;  free  from  pride,  avarice,  and  jea- 
lousy ;  he  never  abused  his  credit,  nor  preferred  himself  to  those  officers  whose 
merit  made  them  necessaiy  to  his  sovereign.  He  was  universally  regretted: 
but  his  death  threw  Alexander  into  excessive  sorrow,  to  which  he  abandoned 
himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  was  unworthy  so  great  a  king.  He  seemed  to 
receive  no  consolation,  but  in  the  extraordinary  Funeral  honours  he  paid  to  his 
friend  at  his  arrival  in  Babylon,  whither  he  commanded  Perdiccas  to  carry  his 
corpse. 

In  order  to  remove,  by  business  and  employment,  the  melancholy  ideas 
which  the  death  of  his  favourite  perpetually  awakened  in  his  mind,  Alexander 
marched  his  army  against  the  Cossaei,  a  warlike  nation  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains of  Media,  whom  not  one  of  the  Persian  monarchs  had  ever  been  able  to 
conquer.  The  king,  howevei-,  reduced  them  in  forty  days,  afterwards  passed 
the  Tigris,  and  marched  towards  Babylon. 

SECTION  XVIII. — ALEXANDER  ENTERS  BABYLON.     .HIS  DEATH.      HIS  CORPS3 
CONVEYED  TO  THE  TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER-AMMON. 

Alexander  being  arrived  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  Babylon,  the  Chal 
deans,  who  pretended  to  know  futurity  by  the  stars,  deputed  to  him  some  of 
their  old  men,  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  would  be  in  danger  of  his  life,  in  case 
he  entered  that  city  ;  and  were  very  urgent  with  him  to  go  no  farther.  The 
Babylonish  astrologers  were  held  in  such  great  reputation,  that  this  advice 

*  A.  M.  36\S0.     Ant.  J.  C.  :^J4 
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u»«^  a  prodigious  impression  on  nis  minrt,  ana  fiiied  mm  with  contusion 
and  dread.  Upon  this,  after  sending  several  of  the  grandees  of  his  court  to 
.  abylon,  he  himself  went  another  way ;  and  having  marched  about  ten  leagues 
i.e  stopped  for  some  time  in  the  place  where  he  had  encamped  his  army.  The 
Greek  philosophers,  being  told  the  foundation  of  his  fear  and  scruples,  waited 
upon  him  ;  when  setting  in  the  strongest  light  the  principles  of  Anaxagoras, 
fvhc;se  tenets  they  followed,  they  demonstrated  to  him,  in  the  strongest  man- 
iier,  the  vanity  of  astrology  ;  and  made  him  have  so  great  a  contempt  for  di- 
vination in  general,  and  for  that  of  the  Chaldeans  in  particular,  that  he  imme- 
diately marched  toward  Babylon  with  his  whole  army.*  He  knew  that  there 
were  arrived  in  that  city,  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  waited 
for  his  coming;  the  whole  earth  echoing  so  with  the  terror  of  his  name,  that 
the  several  nations  came,  with  inexpressible  ardour,  to  pay  homage  to  Alexan- 
der, as  to  him  who  was  to  be  their  sovereign.  This  view,  which  agreeably 
soothed  the  strongest  of  all  his  passions,  contributed  very  much  to  stifle  every 
other  reflection,  and  to  make  him  careless  of  all  advice  that  might  be  given 
him  ;  so  that  he  set  forward  with  all  possible  diligence  toward  that  great  city, 
there  to  hold  the  states-general,  as  it  were,  of  the  world.  After  making  a 
most  magnificent  entry,  he  gave  audience  to  all  the  ambassadors,  with  the 
grap.deur  and  dignity  suitable  to  a  great  monarch,  ard,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  affability  and  politeness  of  a  prince  who  is  desirous  of  winning  the  affec- 
tion of  all.  He  loaded  those  of  Epidaurus  with  great  present^s  for  the  deity 
who  presides  over  their  city,  as  well  as  over  health,  but  reproached  him  at  the 
same  time.  "  iEsculapius,"  says  he,  '*  has  showed  me  but  veiy  little  indul- 
gence i"n  not  preserving  the  life  of  a  friend,  who  was  as  dear  to  me  as  myseiiV* 
In  private,  he  discovered  a  great  friendship  for  such  of  the  deputies  of  Greece 
as  came  lo  congratulate  him  on  his  victories,  and  his  happy  return :  and  he  re- 
stored them  all  the  statues,  and  other  curiosities,  which  Xerxes  had  carried 
out  of  Greece,  that  were  found  in  Susa,  Babylon,  Pasargada,  and  other  places. 
We  are  told,  that  among  these  were  the  statues  of  Harmodiusand  Aristogiton, 
and  that  they  were  brought  back  to  Athens.! 

The  ambassadors  from  Corinth  having  offered  him,  in  the  name  of  their  city, 
the  freedom  of  it,  he  laughed  at  an  offier  which  seemed  altogether  unworthy  of 
one  who  had  attained  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  grandeur  and  power.  When,  how- 
ever, Alexander  was  told  that  Corinth  had  granted  this  privilege  to  Hercules 
only,  he  accepted  it  with  joy  ;  and  gloried  in  treading  in  his  steps,  and  resem- 
bling him  in  all  things.  But,  says  Seneca,  in  what  did  this  frantic  young  man, 
with  whom  successful  temerity  passed  for  virtue,  resemble  Hercules  ?  The 
latter,  free  from  all  self-interested  views,  travelled  -through  the  world,  merely 
to  serve  the  several  nations  he  visited,  and  to  purge  the  earth  of  such  robbers 
as  infested  it :  whereas  Alexander,  who  is  justly  entitled  the  plunderer  of  na- 
tions, made  his  glory  consist  in  carrying  desolation  into  all  places,  and  in  ren- 
dering himself  the  terror  of  mankind.;}; 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter,  irhich  was  to  have  been  read  publicly 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Olympic  games,  whereby  the  several  cities  of  Greece 
were  commanded  to  permit  all  exiles  to  return  into  their  native  country,  those 
excepted  who  had  committed  sacrilege,  or  any  other  crime  deserving  death ; 
and  ordered  Antipater  to  employ  an  armed  fore*  against  such  cities  as  should 
refuse  to  obey.  This  letter  was  read  in  the  assembly.  But  as  for  the  Athei> 
ians  and  ^Etolians,  they  did  not  think  themselves  obliged  to  put  orders  in  ex  • 
ecution  which  seemed  to  interfere  with  their  liberty. 

Alexander,  after  having  despatched  these  affairs,  finding  himself  now  at  lei' 
wire,  began  to  think  of  Hephajstion's  burial.     This  he  solemnized  with  greater 

*  Arrian.  1.  vii.  p.  294—309.     Q,.  Curt.  1.  x.  c.  4—7.     Plut.  in  Alex.  9.  705—707. 

t  Diod.  1.  xvji.  p.  577— 583.     Justin.  1.  xii.  c.  13— 16. 

I  Q,nid  iUi  simile  habebatvesanus  adolescens,  cui  pro  virtute  erat  felix  temeritas?  Hercules  nihil  sibi  yi- 

cit.     Orbem  terrarum  transivit,  non  concupiscendo,  sed  vindicandr; — nialorum  host's,  bonorum  vindex,  ter- 

rarum  marisque  pacator.     At. hie  a  pueritia  latro  gentiumque  vastator— summum  bonuni  duxit,  terrori  e»«^ 

a«ncti»mortalibii8,— Sencc.  dn  Bcni-f.  1.  i.  <•.  13 
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magnificence,  thi'b  had  ever  been  -seen.  As  he  himself  undertook  the  man« 
agement  of  this  funeral,  he  commanded  all  the  neighbouring;  cities  to  contri- 
bute the'r  utmost  in  exalting  the  pomp  of  it.  He  likewise  ordered  all  the  na- 
tions 'jf  Asia  to  extinguish  what  the  Persians  call  the  sacred  fire,  till  the  cere- 
mony of  the  interment  should  be  ended  ;  Avhich  was  considered  as  an  ill  omen. 
It  ijeing  never  practised  in  Persia,  except  at  the  death  of  a  monarch.  All  the 
olficers  and  courtiers,  to- please  Alexander,  caused  images  to  be  carved  of  that 
favourite,  of  gold,  ivory,  and  other  precious  materials. 

At  the  same  time  the  king  having  procured  a  great  number  of  architects,  and 
skilful  workmen,  first  caused  near  six  furlongs  of  the  wall  of  Babylon  to  b^ 
thrown  down ;  and,  having  got  together  a  great  number  of  bricks,  and  levelled 
the  spot  designed  for  the  funeral  pile,  he  had  a  most  magnificent  monumental 
structure  erected  over  it. 

This  edifice  was  divided  into  thirty  parts,  in  each  of  which  was  raised  a  uni- 
form building,  the  roof  of  which  was  covered  with  great  planks  of  palm-tree 
wood.  The  whole  formed  a  perfect  square,  the  circumference  of  which  was 
adorned  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  Each  side  was  a  furlong,  or  one 
hundred  fathoms,  in  length.  At  the  foot  of  it,  and  in  the  first  row,  were  set 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  prows  of  ships  gilded,  on  the  buttresses,*  or  sup- 
porters of  which  were  fixed  the  statues  of  two  archers,  four  cubits  high,  with 
one  knee  on  the  ground  ;  and  two  other  statues,  in  an  upright  posture,  com- 
pletely armed,  larger  than  life,  being  five  cubits  in  height.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  prows  were  spread  and  adorned  with  purple  cloth.  Over  these  prows 
Was  a  colonnade  of  large  flambeaux,  the  shafts  of  which  were  fifteen  cubits  high, 
embellished  with  crowns  of  gold  at  the  part  where  they  were  held.  The  flame 
of  those  flambeaux  ending  at  top,  terminated  towards  eagles,  which,  with  their 
lieads  inclining  downwards,  and  <pxtended  wings,  served  as  capitals.  Dragons 
fixed  near,  or  upon  the  base,  turned  their  heads  upwards  towards  the  eagles. 
Over  this  colonnade  stood  a  third,  in  the  base  of  which  was  represented,  in  re- 
lievo, a  party  of  hunting  animals  of  every  kind.  On  the  fourth,  the  combat  of 
the  Centaurs  was  represented  in  gold.  Lastly,  on  the  fifth,  were  placed  alter- 
nately, golden  figures,  representing  lions  and  bulls.  The  whole  edifice  termi- 
nated with  military  trophies,  after  the  Macedonian  and  barbarian  fashion,  as 
so  many  symbols  of  the  victory  of  the  former,  and  defeat  of  the  latter.  On 
the  entablatures  and  roof  were  represented  syrens,  the  hollow  bodies  of  which 
were  filled,  but  in  an  impeiceptible  manner,  with  musicians,  who  sang  mourn- 
ful airs  and  dirges  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  This  edifice  was  upwards  of  one 
hundred  anJ  thirty  cubits  high,  that  is,  above  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet. 

The  beauty  and  the  design  of  this  structure,  the  singularity  and  magnificence 
of  the  decorations,  and  the  several  ornaments  of  it,  surpassed  the  most  won- 
derful productions  of  fancy,  and  were  all  in  an  exquisite  taste.  Alexander  had 
appointed  to  supermtend  the  building  of  this  edifice,  Stasicrates,  a  great  archi- 
tect, and  admirably  well  skilled  in  mechanics,  in  all  whose  inventions  and  de 
signs  there  appeared,  not  only  prodigious  magnificence  and  surprising  boldness, 
but  such  a  greatness  as  was  scarcely  conceivable. 

It  was  this  artist  who,  discoursing  some  time  before  with  Alexander,  had 
told  him,  that  of  all  the  mountains  he  knew,  none  would  so  well  admit  of  being 
cut  into  the  shape  of  a  man,  as  Mount  Athos  in  Thrace  ;  that,  if  he  therefore 
pleased  but  to  give  orders,  he  would  make  this  mountain  the  most  durable  of 
all  statues,  and  that  which  would  lie  most  open  to  the  view  of  the  universe.  In 
its  left  hand  it  should  hold  a  city,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and 
from  its  right  sV.ould  pour  a  great  river,  whose  waters  would  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  One  would  have  thought  that  this  project  would  have 
pleased  Alexander,  who  sought  for  the  great  and  marvellous  in  all  things; 
nevertheless,  he  rejected  it,  and  wisely  answered,  that  it  was  enough  thiere  was 
one  prince  whose  folly  Mount  Athos  would  eternize.  This  was  meant  of  Xerxes, 

*  In  <.Jreck  'Et*p..T.s-,  or  ears.  These  are  two  pieces  of  timber,  which  project  to  the  rij^ht  anJ  loft  of 
liso  prow. 
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nho  having  endeavoured  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  ot  that  mountain,  Avrote  ? 
letter  to  it  in  the  proudest,  but  most  vainglorious  terms.*  "  With  regard  to  my 
self,"  says  Alexander,  "  Mount  Caucasus,  the  river  Tanais,t  the  Casjjian  sea, 
all  which  I  passed  in  triumph,  shall  be  my  monument."  t 

The  expense  of  the  splendid  monument  which  this  prin:e  erected  in  honour 
of  Hephsestion,  with  that  of  the  funeral,  amounted  to  upwards  of  twelve  thou- 
sand talents.  But,  what  man  was  ever  so  ridiculously  and  extravagantly  prj- 
tuse  ■?  All  this  gold,  all  this  silver,  was  no  other  than  the  blood  of  nations,  and 
the  substance  of  provinces,  which  were  thus  sacrificed  lo  a  vain  ostentation. 

To  crown  the  aftection  which  Alexander  had  for  his  deceased  friend,  some- 
thing was  still  wanting  to  the  honours  he  paid  him,  to  raise  them  above  human 
nature  ;  and  this  was  what  he  proposed,  and  for  that  purpose  had  sent  to  the 
temple  of  Amnion  a  trusty  person  named  Philip,  to  inquire  the  will  of  the  god. 
It  doubtless  was  the  echo  of  that  of  Alexander ;  and  the  answer  was,  that  sa- 
crifices might  be  offered  to  Hephsestion,  as  a  demigod.  These  were  not  spared 
in  any  manner ;  Alexander  himself  first  setting  the  example,  when  he  made  a 
great  feast,  to  which  upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons  were  invited.  At  tht 
same  time,  he  wrote  to  Cleomenes,  governor  oi  Egypt,  commanding  him  to 
build  a  temple  to  Hephajstion  in  Alexandria,  and  another  in  the  isle  of  Pharos. 
In  thJs  letter,  which  is  still  extant,  to  excite  his  diligence,  and  hasten  the  work, 
ne  grants  the  governor,  who  was  despised  universally  ibr  his  injustice  and  ra- 
pine, a  general  pardon  for  all  his  crimes,  past,  present,  and  future  ;  provided 
that,  at  his  return,  the  temple  and  city  should  be  completed.  And  now,  nothing 
was  seen  but  new  altars,  temples,  and  festivals  ;  no  oaths  were  administered 
but  in  the  name  of  the  new  deity ;  to  question  his  divinity  was  a  capital  crime. 
An  old  officer,  a  friend  of  Hephaestion,  having  bewailed  him  as  dead,  in  pass- 
ing before  his  tomb,  had  like  to  have  been  put  to  death  for  it ;  nor  would  he 
have  been  pardoned,  had  not  Alexander  been  assured,  that  the  officer  wept, 
merely  from  some  remains  of  tenderness,  and  not  as  doubting  Hephaestion's 
divinity.  I  cannotsay  whether  Alexander  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  make  anyone 
give  credit  to  Hephaestion's  divinity  ;  but  he  himself  appeared,  or  at  least  en- 
deavoured to  appear,  firmly  persuaded  of  it ;  and  gloried,  not  only  that  he  had 
a  god  for  his  father,  but  that  he  him.self  could  make  gods. 

During  almost  a  year  which  Alexander  continued  in  Babylon,  he  revolved  a 
great  many  projects  in  his  mind  ;  such  as,  to  go  round  Africa  by  sea,  to  make 
a  complete  discovery  of  all  the  nations,  lying  round  the  Caspian  sea,  and  in- 
habiting its  coasts  ;  to  conquer  Arabia,  to  make  war  with  Carthage,  and  to  sub 
due  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  very  thoughts  of  sitting  still  fatigued  him,  and 
the  great  vivacity  of  his  imagination  and  ambition  would  never  suffer  him  to 
be  at  rest ;  nay,  could  he  have  conquered  the  whole  world,  he  would  have 
sought  a  new  one,  to  satiate  the  avidity  of  his  desires. 

The  embellishing  of  Babylon  also  employed  his  thoughts  very  much.  I  ind- 
ing  it  surpassed  in  extent,  in  conveniency,  and  in  whatever  can  be  wished, 
either  for  the  necessities  or  pleasures  of  life,  all  the  other  cities  of  the  East,  lie 
resolved  to  make  it  the  seat  of  his  empire  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  was  desirous 
of  adding  to  it  all  the  convenicncies  and  ornaments  possible. 

This  city,  as  well  as  the  country  round  about  it,  had  suffered  greatly  by  tise 
breaking  of  the  bank  or  dyke  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  the  canal  cailca 
Pallacopa.  The  river  running  out  of  its  usual  channel,  by  this  breach,  over- 
flowed the  whole  country  ;  and  forcing  its  way  perpetually,  the  breach  grew  at 
last  so  wide,  that  it  would  have  cost  almost  as  nmch  to  repair  the  bank,  as  the 
raising  of  it  had  done  at  first.  So  little  water  was  left  in  the  channel  of  tiie 
Euphrates  about  Babylon,  that  there  was  scarcely  depth  enough  for  small  boal« 
which  consequently" was  of  great  prejudice  to  the  city. 

*  Proud  Athos.  who  liftest  thy  head  to  heaven,  be  not  so  bold  as  to  oppose  to  my  workmen,  such  rocki 
mai  stones  as  they  cannot  cut;  otherwis",  I  will  cut  thee  quite  to  pieces,  and  throw  thee  into  the  sea— PiLt 
Ak  Ira  cohib.  p.  555. 

(The  laxarthes  is  here  meant.  t  Plut.  in  Fortun.  Alex.  Serm.  i.  p.  33"; 
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Alexander  undertook  to  remedy  this,  for  which  purpose  he  embarked  updi 
the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  place.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  hft  reproached,  in  a  ludicrous,  and  insulting  tone  of  voice,  the  magi  and 
Chaldeans  who  accompanied  him,  for  the  vanity  of  their  predictions  ;  since, 
notwithstanding  the  ill  omens  with  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  terrify  hira^ 
as  if  he  had  been  a  credulous  woman,  he  had  entered  Babylon,  and  was 
returned  from  it  in  safety.  Attentive  to  nothing  but  the  object  of  his  voyage, 
he  went  and  reviewed  the  breach,  and  gave  the  proper  orders  for  repairing  and 
restoring  it  to  its  former  condition. 

This  design  of  Alexander  merited  the  greatest  applause.  Such  works  are 
truly  worthy  in  great  princes,  and  give  immortal  honour  to  their  name,  as  not 
being  the  effect  of  a  ridiculous  vanity,  but  entirely  calculated  for  the  public 
good.  By  the  execution  of  this  project,  he  would  have  recovered  a  whole  pro- 
vince which  lay  under  water;  and  have  made  the  river  more  navigable,  and 
consequently  of  greater  service  to  the  Babylonians,  by  turning  it  again  into  its 
channel  as  before. 

This  work,  after  having  been  carried  on  for  the  lengtF  of  thirty  furlongs,  a 
league  and  a  half,  was  stopped  by  difficulties  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ; 
and  the  death  of  this  prince,,which  happened  soon  after,  put  an  end  to  this  pro- 
ject, and  several  others  he  had  formed.  A  supreme  cause,  unknown  to  men, 
prevented  its  execution.  The  real  obstacle  to  the  success  of  it,  was  the  curse 
which  God  had  pronounced  against  this  city  ;  ^an  anathema  which  no  human 
power  could  divert  or  retard.  "  I  will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  rem- 
nant," the  Lord  of  hosts  had  swom  above  three  hundred  years  before  :  "  I  will 
also  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water:  and  I  will  sweep 
it  with  the  besom  of  destruction.*  It  shall  never  be  inhabitied,  neither  shall  it 
be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation.  Neither  shall  the  shepherds  make 
their  fold  there. '7  Heaven  and  earth  would  sooner  have  passed  away,  than 
Alexander's  design  been  put  in  execution.  No  river  was  now  to  flow  by  Ba- 
bylon ;  the  places  round  it  were  to  be  overflowed  and  changed  to  uninhabitable 
fens  ;  it  was  to  be  rendered  inaccessible  by  prodigious  quantities  of  mud  and 
dirt ;  and  the  city,  as  well  as  the  country  about  it,  were  to  be  covered  by  stag- 
nated waters,  which  would  make  all  access  to  it  impracticable.  Thus  it  now 
ies  ;|  and  all  things  were  to  conspire  to  reduce  it  to  this  dejected  state,  in  order 
that  the  prophecy  might  be  completely  fulfilled  ;  "  for  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath 
purposed,  and  who  shall  disannul  it  ?  and  his  hand  is  stretched  out.^  and  who 
shall  turn  it  back  ?"§  Nothing  shows  more  evidently  the  strength  and  weight 
of  this  invincible  curse,  than  the  efforts  of  the  most  powerful  prince  that  ever 
reigned  ;  a  prince,  the  most  obstinate  that  ever  was,  with  regard  to  the  carry- 
ing on  his  projects  ;  a  prince,  none  of  whose  enterprises  had  ever  miscarried , 
but  who  failed  in  this,  though  it  did  not  seem  so  difficult  as  the  rest. 

Another  design  which  Alexander  meditated,  and  had  most  at  heart,  was  the 
repairing  the  temple  of  Belus.  Xerxes  had  demolished  it  in  his  return  from 
Greece,  and  it  had  lain  in  ruins  ever  since.  Alexander  was  resolved,  not  only 
to  rebuild  it,  but  even  to  raise  a  much  more  magnificent  temple.  Accordingly, 
he  had  caused  all  the  rubbish  to  be  removed ;  and  finding  that  the  magi,  to 
whose  care  he  had  left  this,  went  on  but  slowly,  he  made  his  soldiers  work  : 
and  although  ten  thousand  of  them  were  daily  employed  at  it,  tor  two  moptlia 
successively,  the  work  was  not  finished  at  the  death  of  this  prince,  so  p*^odi- 
gious  were  its  ruins.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Jewish  soldiers,  who 
were  in  his  army,  to  work  as  the  rest  had  done,  they  could  not  be  prevailed 
jpon  to  give  their  assistance ;  but  excused  themselves  with  saying,  that  as 
dolatry  was  forbidden  by  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  they  therefore  were  not 
allowed  to  assist  in  building  a  temple  designed  for  idolatrous  worship  ;  and 
accordingly  not  one  lent  a  hand  on  this  occasion.  They  were  punished  tor  dis- 
obedience, but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  so  that,  at  last,  Alexander,  admiring  their 

*  Isa.  xiv.  22. -73  t  Ibid   s/    '20  +  See  what  is  said  on  this  subject  I.  the  bii-ory  cf  C-tva- 

\  IbiJ.  Isa.  xiv.  It. 
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perseverance,  discliarged,  and  sent  them  home.*  This  .scrupulous  resolution 
of  the  Jews  is  a  lesson  to  many  Christians,  as  it  teaches  them,  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  join  or  assist  in  the  commission  of  an  action  that  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God. 

One  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  conduct  of  Providence  on  this  occasion. 
God  had  broken  to  pieces,  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Cyrus,  the  idol  Belus,t 
the  god  who  rivalled  the  Lord  of  Israel  ;  he  afterwards  caused  Xerxes  to  de- 
molish his  temple.  These  first  blows  which  the  Lord  struck  at  Babylon,  v^ere 
so  many  omens  of  its  total  ruin  ;  and  it  was  as  impossible  for  Alexander  to  com- 
plete he  rebuilding  of  this  temple,  as  for  Julian,  some  centuries  after,  to  rt> 
store  that  of  Jerusalem. 

Although  Alexander  employed  himself  in  the  works  above  mentioned,  during 
his  stay  in  Babylon,  he  spent  the  greciiv,.^  part  of  his  time  in  such  pleasures  as 
that  city  aiforded  ;  and  one  would  conclude,  that  the  chief  aim,  both  of  his  oc- 
cupations and  diversions,  was  to  stupify  himself,  and  to  drive  from  his  mind  the 
melancholy  and  afflicting  ideas  of  an  impending  death,  with  which  he  was 
Ihreatened  by  all  the  predictions  of  the  magi  and  other  soothsayers  :  for  though, 
in  certain  moments,  he  seemed  nqt  to  regard  the  various  notices  which  had 
been  given  him  ;  he  was  however  seriously  affected  wiih  them  inwardly  ;  and 
Ihese  gloomy  reflections  were  for  ever  returning  to  his  mind.  They  terrified 
him  at  last  to  such  a  degr'^e,  that  whenever  the  most  insignificant  thing  hap- 
pened, his  imagination  swelled  it  immediately  to  a  prodigy,  and  interpreted  it 
into  an  unhappy  omen.  The  palace  was  now  filled  with  sacrifices,  nith  per- 
sons whose  office  was  to  perform  expiations  and  purifications,  and  with  others 
who  pretended  to  prophesy.  It  was  cei-tainly  a  spectacle  worthy  a  philosophic 
eye,  to  see  a  prince,  at  Avhose  nod  the  world  trembled,  abandoned  to  the  strong- 
est terrors  ;  so  true  is  it,  says  Plutarch,  that  if  the  contempt  of  the  gods,  and 
the  incredulity  which  prompts  us  neither  to  fear  nor  believe  any  thing,  be  a 
great  misfortune,  the  superstitious  man,  whose  soul  is  a  prey  to  the  most  abject 
fears,  the  most  ridiculous  follies,  is  equally  unhappy.  It  is  plain  that  God,  by 
a  just  judgment,  took  a  pleasure  in  degrading,  before  all  ages  and  nations,  and 
in  sinking  lower  than  the  condition  of  the  vulgar,  the  man  who  had  affected  to 
set  himself  above  human  nature,  and  to  equal  himself  to  the  Deity.  This  prince 
had  sought,  in  all  his  actions,  that  vain  gloiy  of  conquest  which  men  most  ad- 
mire ;  and  to  which  they  affix,  more  than  to  any  thing  else,  the  idea  of  grandeur . 
and  God  delivered  him  up  to  a  ridiculous  superstition,  which  virtuous  men  of 
good  sense  and  understanding  despise  most,  and  than  which,  nothing  can  b« 
more  weak  or  grovelling. 

Alexander  was  therefore  for  ever  solemnizing  new  festivals,  and  perpetually 
at  new  banquets,  in  which  he  drank  with  his  usual  intemperance.  After  having 
spent  a  whole  night  in  carousing,  a  second  was  proposed  to  him.  He  met  accord- 
ingl}',  and  there  were  twenty  guests  at  table.  He  drank  to  the  health  of  every 
person  in  company,  and  then  pledged  them  severally.  After  this,  calling  for 
the  cup  of  Hercules,  which  contained  six  bottles,  it  was  filled,  when  he  poured 
it  all  down,  drinking  to  a  Macedonian  of  the  company,  named  Proteas,  and 
afterwards  pledged  him  again  in  the  same  bumper.  He  had  no  sooner  swal 
lowed  it,  than  he  fell  upon  the  floor.  "  Here  then,"  says  Seneca,  describing 
the  fatal  effects  of  drunkenness,  "  is  this  hero  ;  invincible  to  all  the  toils  of  pro- 
digious marches,  tc  the  dangers  of  sieges  and  combats,  to  the  most  violent  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  ;  here  he  lies,  conquered  by  his  intemperance,  and 
struck  tc  the  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of  Hercules."! 

In  this  condition  he  was  seized  with  a  \  iolent  fever,  arid  carried  half  dead  to 
bis  palace.     The  fever  continued,  though  with  some  favourable  intervals,  in 

*  .losephu!)  contra  Apjnan.  I.  i.  c.  8.  \  God  ^i  ts  hun  tl. is  name  in  Isaiab 

J  Alcxandrum  tot  itinera,  tot  pro-lia,  t'lt  liiemes,  per  quits,  victa  ternporum  1  )Conimque  difficiiltate,  Vnm 
lierat,  tot  fl..rnina  ex  ignoto  cadentia,  tot  Miaria  tutum  dimiserunt;  i'lteiMperantiahi'  end^et  ille  HercalMMff 
«p-fai»ri8«r;wpJiu5  condidU  — Senec    Ejjist.  83 
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which  he  gave  llie  necessary  orders  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  and  the  inarcn 

ing  of  his  land  forces,  being  persuaded  he  should  soon  recover.  But  at  last, 
finding  himself  past  all  hopes,  and  his  voice  beginning  to  fail,  he  drew  his  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Perdiccas,  with  orders  to  convey  his  corpse  to 
the  temple  of  Anmion. 

Notsvithstanding  his  great  weakness,  he  struggled  with  death,  and,  raising 
himself  upon  his  elbow,  presented  h-is  soldiers,  to  whom  he  could  not  refuse 
this  last  testimony  of  friendship,  his  dying  hand  to  kiss.*  After  this,  his  princi 
pal  courtiers  asking  to  whom  he  left  the  empire,  he  answered,  "  to  the  most 
worthy  ;"  adding,  that  he  foresaw  the  decision  of  this  would  give  occasion  to 
strange  funeral  games  after  his  decease.  And  Perdiccas  inquiring  farther,  at 
what  tim.e  they  should  pay  him  divine  honours,  he  replied,  "  when  you  are 
happy."  These  were  his  last  words,  and  soon  after  he  expired.  He  was  thirty- 
two  years  and  eight  months  old,  and  had  reigned  twelve.  He  died  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  spring,  the  first  year  of  the  114th  Olympiad. 

No  one,  say  Phitarch  and  Arrian,  suspected  then  that  Alexander  had  been 
poisoned  ;  and  yet  at  this  time  such  reports  generally  prevail.!  But  the  state 
of  his  iDody  proved  that  he  did  not  die  by  that  means  ;  for  all  his  chief  officers 
disagreeing  among  themselves,  the  corpse,  though  it  lay  quite  neglected  for 
several  days  in  Babylon,  which  stands  in  a  hot  climate,  did  not  shovy  the  least 
symptoms  of  putrefaction.  The  true  poison  which  brought  him  to  his  end  was 
wine,  which  has  killed  many  thousands  besides  Alexander.  It  was  neverthe- 
less believed  afterwards,  that  this  prince  had  been  poisoned  by  the  treachery 
of  Antipater's  sons  :  that  Cassander,  the  eldest  of  them,  brought  the  poison| 
from  Greece  ;  that  lolas,  his  younger  brother,  threw  the  fatal  draught  into 
Alexander's  cup,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer  ;  and  that  he  chose  the  time  of 
the  great  feast  mentioned  above,  in  order  that  the  prodigious  quantity  of  wine 
he  then  drank  might  conceal  the  true  cause  of  his  death.  The  state  of  Anti- 
pater's affairs,  at  that  time,  gave  some  grounds  for  this  suspicion.  He  was 
persuaded  that  he  had  been  recalled  wUh  no  other  view  than  to  ruin  him, 
because  of  his  mal-administration  during  his  vice-royalty  ;  and  it  was  not  alto- 
gether improbable  that  he  commanded  his  sons  to  commit  a  crime  which  would 
save  his  own  life,  by  taking  away  that  of  his  sovereign.  An  undoubted  cir 
cumslance  is,  that  he  could  never  wash  out  this  stain;  and  that  as  long  as  be 
lived,  the  Macedonians  detested  him  as  a  traitor  who  had  poisoned  their  king. 
Aristode  was  also  suspected,  but  with  no  great  foundation. 

Whether  Alexander  lost  his  life  by  poison,  or  by  excessive  drinking,  it  is 
surprising  to  see  the  prediction  of  the  magi  and  soothsayers,  with  regard  to  his 
dying  in  Babylon,  so  exactly  fulfilled.  It  is  certain  and  indisputable,  that  God 
has  reserved  to  himself  only  the  knowledge  of  futurity  ;  and  if  the  soothsayers 
and  oracles  have  sometimes  foretold  things  which  really  came  to  pass,  they 
could  do  it  no  other  way  than  by  their  impious  correspondence  with  devils,  who. 
by  their  penetration  and  natural  sagacity,  find  out  several  methods  whereby 
they  dive  to  a  certain  degree  into  futurity,  with  regard  to  approachino:  events ; 
and  are  enabled  to  make  predictions,  which,  though  they  appear  above  the 
reach  of  human  undnrstandings,  are  jet  not  above  that  of  malicious  spirits  of 
darkness.  The  knowledge  those  evil  spirits  have  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  precede  and  prepare  an  event ;  the  part  they  frequently  bear  in  it,  by 
inspiring  such  of  the  wicked  as  are  given  up  to  them  with  the  thoughts  and 
desire  of  doing  certain  actions,  and  committing  certain  crimes  ;  an  inspiration 
to  which  they  are  sure  those  wicked  persons  will  consent:  by  these  things, 

*  C-iuiinquam  violentiatn  rhi  diljibetur,  in  cubitum  tamen  ercctus,  dextrarn  omnibus,  qui  earn  contingere 
rtUent,  porrexit.      Q,ui    ;  utem  ilhirn  osfiilari  non  curreret,  qiias  jam  fato  oppressa,  niaximi  exercitus  com- 
tttesui,  iHunaiiite  quam  spiritu  vividiore,  sufficit? — Val.  Max.  1.  v    c   1. 
f  A.  M.  3683.      Ant.  J.C.  321. 

X  It  1:5  prelended  that  this  poison  was  an  extremely  cold  water,  which  exudes  drop  by  drop,  from  a  rock 
iu  Arcadia,  called  Vonr.rris.  V.-ry  little  of  it  falls,  and  it  is  so  very  sharp,  that  it  corrodes  whatever  ves 
tel  rec-iv"^  :'.,  y'iu.s-  rx.  cpti-.l  wh'ich  are  made  of  a  inii!«;'s  hoof.  Wc  are  told,  that  it  wa?  broi'ehf  for 
this  hi.n-iii  i,!.:i.i;><:  irojii  Cr.j-.i:'-  lo  Babvl-Jn  in  a  v.s?i-'  o(  tl'<-  lutti-r  sort. 
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devils  are  enabled  to  foresee  and  foretell  certain  particulars.*    They,  indeed, 

often  mistake  in  their  conjectures,  but  God  also  sometimes  permits  them  to 
succeed  in  them,  in  order  to  punish  the  impiety  of  those,  who,  in  contradiction 
to  his  commands,  inquire  their  fate  of  such  lyinff  spirits.! 

The  momerU  that  Alexander's  death  was  known,  the  whole  palace  ecnoed 
with  cries  and  groans.  The  vanquished  bewailed  him  with  as  many  tears  as 
the  victors.  The  grief  for  his  death  occasioning  the  remembrance  of  his  many 
good  qualities,  all  hi*  faults  were  tbrgotten.  The  Persians  declared  him  to 
have  been  the  most  just,  the  kindest  sovereign  that  ever  reigned  over  them  ; 
the  Macedonians,  the  best,  the  most  valiant  prince  in  the  universe  ;  and  all 
exclaimed  against  the  gods  for  having  enviously  bereaved  mankind  of  him,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  at  the  height  of  his  fortune.  The  Macedonians 
ima^inld  they  saw  Alexander  with  a  firm  and  intrepid  air,  still  lead  them  on  to 
battle,  besiege  cities,  climb  walls,  and  reward  such  a%had  distinguished  them- 
selves. They  then  reproached  themselves  for  having  refused  him  divine  ho- 
nours ;  and  confessed  they  had  been  ungrateful  and  impious,  for  bereaving  him 
of  a  name  he  so  justly  merited. 

After  rendering  him  this  homage  of  veneration  and  tears,  they  turned  their 
whole  thoughts  and  reflections  on  themselves,  and  on  the  sad  condition  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  Alexander's  death.  They  considered,  that  they  were 
on  the  farther  side,  with  respect  to  Macedonia,  of  the  Euphrates,  without  a 
leader  to  head  them  ;  and  surrounded  with  enemies,  who  abhorred  their  new 
yoke.  As  the  king  died  without  nominating  his  successor,  a  dreadful  futurity 
presented  itself  to  their  imagination  ;  and  exhibited  nothing  but  divisions,  civil 
wars,  and  a  fatal  necessity  of  still  shedding  their  blood,  and  of  opening  their 
former  wounds,  not  to  conquer  Asia,  but  only  to  give  a  king  to  it ;  and  to  raise 
to  the  throne  perhaps  some  mean  officer  or  wicked  wretch. 

This  great  mourning  was  not  confined  to  Babylon,  but  spread  over  all  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  the  news  of  it  soon  reached  Sysigambis.  One  of  her  daughters 
was  with  her,  u'iio  being  still  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  Hephastion,  her 
husband,  felt  all  her  private  woes  revived  by  the  sight  of  the  public  calamity. 
But  Sysigambis  be^vailed  the  several  misfortunes  of^her  family  ;  and  this  new 
allliction  awakened  the  remembrance  of  all  its  former  sufferings.  One  would 
have  thought  that  Darius  was  but  just  dead,  and  that  this  unfortunate  mother 
solemnized  the  funeral  of  two  sons  at  the  same  time.  She  wept  the  living  no 
less  than  the  dead  :  "  Who  now,"  she  would  say, "  will  take  care  of  my  daugh- 
ters !  Where  shall  we  find  another  Alexander  ?"  She  would  fancy  that  she 
saw  them  again  reduced  to  a  state  of  captivity,  and  that  they  had  lost  their 
kingdom  a  second  time  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  now  Alexander  was  gone 
they  had  no  refuge  left.  At  last  she  siwik  under  her  grief.  This  princess,  wno 
had  borne  with  patience  the  death  of  her  father,  her  husband,  eighty  of  her 
brothers,  who  were  murdered  in  one  day  by  Ochus,  and  to  say  all  in  one 
word,  that  of  Darius  her  son,  and  the  ruin  of  her  family  ;  though  she  had  sub- 
mitted patiently  to  all  these  losses,  she  however  had  not  strength  of  mind  suffi- 
cient to  support  herself  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  She  would  not  take 
any  sustenance,  and  starved  herself  to  death,  to  avoid  surviving  this  last 
cala*mity. 

After  rAlexander's  death,  great  contentions  arose  among  the  Macedonians, 
a})out  appointing  a  successor,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  account  in  its  proper 
place.  After  seven  days  spent  in  confusion  and  disputes,  it  was  agreed  that 
Aridaeus,  bastard  brother  to  Alexander,  should  be  declared  king  ;  and  that  in 
case  Roxana,  who  was  eight  months  gone  with  child,  should  be  delivered  of  a 
son,  he  should  share  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  Aridaeus,  and  that  Perdic- 

*  Oa-mones  perversis,  (so lent.)  ni:ilefacta  suadere,  de  quorum  moribus  certi  sunt  quod  sint  eis  tslie  sua 
4ent.bus  consensuri.     Suadent  auterii  miris  et  invisibilibus  modis. — St.  Aug.  de  Divinat.  Daemon,  p.  509. 

t  Facile  est  et  non  incon'j;ruum,  ut  omnipotens  et  Justut,  ad  eorum  pcenam  qulbus  ista  iiraedicuntuT— OC- 
eulto  apparatii  ministeriorum  suorum  etiam  toiritibas  telibus  ^liquid  divinationis  impertiat.— S  u  Aug.  ^ 
I>»T.  (iuast.  ad  Simplic   '.  ii.  Q,u!est.  3. 
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cas  should  have  the  care  of  both  ,  for  Aridffius  was  a  weak  man,  and  wanted  » 

guardian  as  much  as  a  child. 

The  Eo:yptians  and  Chaldeans  having  embalmed  the  king's  corpse  after  their 
manner,  Aridceus  was  appointed  to  convey  it  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon. 
Two  whole  years  were  emplo^-ed  in  preparing  for  this  magnificent  funeral, 
which  made  Olympias  bewail  the  fate  of  her  son,  who  having  had  the  ambi 
tion  to  rank  himself  among  the  gods,  was  so  long  deprived  of  burial,  a  privi 
lege  allowed  to  the  meanest  of  mortals.* 

SECTION  XIX. THE  JUDGMENT  WE  ARE  TO  FORM  OF  ALEXANDER. 

The  reader  would  not  be  satisfied,  if,  after  having  given  a  detail  of  Alexan 
der's  actions,  I  should  not  take  notice  of  the  judgment  w^e  are  to  form  of  them 
especially  as  authors  have  differed  widely  in  their  opinions  w^ith  regard"  to  th# 
merits  of  this  prince,  ^me  have  applauded  him  with  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  a* 
the  model  of  a  perfect  hero,  which  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  ;  others, 
on  the  contrary,  have  represented  him  in  such  colours,  as  at  least  sully,  if  noi 
quite  eclipse,  the  splendour  of  his  victories. 

This  diversity  ot  sentiments  denotes  that  of  Alexander's  qualities  ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  good  and  evil,  virtues  and  vices,  were  never  more 
equally  blended,  than  in  the  prince  wliose  history  we  have  written.!  But  this 
is  not  all ;  for  Alexander  appears  very  different  according  to  the  times  or  sea- 
sons in  which  we  consider  him,  as  Livy  has  very  justly  observed.  In  the  inquiry 
he  makes  concerning  the  fate  of  Alexander's  arms,  in  case  he  had  turned  them 
towards  Italy,  he  discovers  in  him  a  kind  of  double  Alexander;  the  one,  wise, 
temperate,  judicious,  brave,  intrepid,  but,  at  the  same  time,  prudent,  and  cir- 
cumspect :  the  other,  immersed  in  all  the  wantonness  of  a  haughty  prosperity ; 
vain,  proud,  arrogant,  fiery  ;  softened  by  delights,  abandoned  to  intemperance 
and  excesses  ;  in  a  word,  resembling  Darius  rather  than  Alexander  ;  and  having 
made  the  Macedonians  degenerate  into  ail  the  vices  of  the  Persians,  by  the 
new  turn  of  mind,  and  the  new  manners,  he  assumed  after  his  conquests. + 

1  shall  have  an  eye  to  this  plan,  in  the  account  1  am  now  to  give  of  Alex- 
ander's character,  and  shall  consider  it  under  two  aspects,  and,  in  a  manner, 
two  eras  ;  first,  from  his  youth  till  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
which  followed  soon  after;  and,  secondly,  from  that  victory  till  his  death.  The 
former  will  exhibit  to  us  great  qualities  with  few  defects,  according  to  the  ide.i 
the  heathens  had  of  these  ;  the  second  will  represent  to  us  enormous  vices  ;  and. 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  so  many  victories,  veiy  little  true  and  solid 
merit,  even  with  regard  to  warlike  actions,  a  few  battles  excepted,  in  which  he 
su.'tained  his  reputation. 

PART  FIRST. 

We  are  first  to  acknowledge  and  admiie,  in  Alexander,  a  happy  disposition, 
crltivatedand  improved  by  an  excellent  education.  He  had  a  great,  noble, 
and  generous  soul.  He  delighted  in  bestowing  and  doing  service,  qualities  he 
had  acquired  in  his  infant  years.  A  young  lad,  vyhose  business  it  w^is  to  gather 
up.  and  throw  the  balls  when  he  played  at  tennis,  to  whom  he  had  given /lo- 
thing,  taught  him  a  good  lesson  on  that  subject.  As  he  always  threw  the  balls 
to  the  other  players,  the  king,  with  an  angry  air,  cried  to  him,  "  and  am  I  then 
tc  have  no  ball  ?"  "  No,  sir,"  replied  the  lad,  "you  do  not  ask  me  for  it." 
7" lis  witty  and  ready  answer  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  prince,  wIk)  laughed, 
a/'d  afterwards  was  very  liberal  to  him.  After  this,  there  was  no  occasion  to 
e.vcite  him  to  acts  of  generosity;  for  he  would  be  quite  angry  with  such  as 
refused  them  at  his  hands.     Finding  Phocion  continue  inflexible  on  this  head, 

*  Jh'A'mn.  1.  xiii.  c.  30. 

t   I,iixiiri;i,  indiistna;  coinilate,  arrogiintia -,  malis  bonisque  artibus  mixtu* — Tacit. 

I  Et  loquirriiir  de  Aloxnndro  nondum  inerso  secundis  rebus,  quarum  nemo  intolerantior  fuit.     Q,Di  si  ei 

KAbitn  norne  fortune;,  novique,  ut  ita  dicam,  ingenii,  quod  sibi  victor  induerat,  spectetur.     Dario  magis  n- 

milis  quam  Alexandre  in  Italiam  venisset,  et  exerr.itum  Macedoniae  oblitum,  degeneranteroque  jam  k 

Peni^rum  mores  adduxisset  — Liv.  1   Ix.  n.  18. 
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he  told  him  by  letter,  "  that  he  would  no  longer  be  his  friend,  in  case  he  re- 
fused to  accept  of  his  favours."* 

Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been  sensible  of  the  mighty  things  to  which  he  was 
born,  endeavoured  to  shine  on  all  occasions,  and  appear  more  conspicuous  than 
any  other  person.  No  one  was  ever  fired  with  so  strong  a  love  for  glor>' ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  ambition,  which  is  considered  by  Christians  as  a  great 
vice,  was  looked  upon  by  the  heathens  as  a  great  virtue.  It  was  that  which 
made  Alexander  support  with  courage  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  necessary  for 
those  who  would  distinguish  themselves  in  the  exercises  both  of  body  and  mind. 
He  was  accustomed  very  early  to  a  sober,  hard,  plain  way  of  life,  uncorrupted 
with  luxury  or  delicacy  of  any  kind  ;  a  way  of  life  highly  advantageous  to 
young  soldiers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  prince  in  the  world  had  a  nobler  education  than 
Alexander.  He  was  very  conversant  in  eloquence,  poetry,  polite  learning,  the 
whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  most  abstracted  and  most  sublime  sciences.  How 
happy  was  he  m  meeting  with  so  great  a  preceptor!  None  but  an  Aristotle 
uas  fit  for  an  Alexander.  I  am  overjoyed  to  find  the  disciple  pay  so  illustrious 
a  testimony  in  respect  to  his  master,  by  declaring  he  was  more  indebted  to  him, 
in  one  sense,  than  to  his  father.  A  man  who  thinks  and  speaks  in  this  manner, 
must  be  fully  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  good  education. 

The  effects  of  this  were  soon  seen.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  admire  too  much 
the  great  solidity  and  judgment  which  this  young  prince  discovered  in  his  con- 
versation with  the  Persian  ambassadors  ?  hisearly  wisdom,  while,  in  his  youth, 
he  acted  as  regent  during  his  father's  absence,  and  pacified  the  feuds  which  had 
broken  out  in  Macedonia  ?  his  courage  and  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea, 
in  which  he  so  gloriously  distinguished  himself? 

It  is  a  pain  for  me  to  see  him  wanting  in  respect  to  his  father  at  a  banquet, 
and  employing  severe,  insulting  expressions  on  that  occasion.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  insult  which  Philip  offered  Olympias,  his  mother,  in  divorcing 
her,  transported  him  in  a  manner  beyond  himself;  but  still,  no  pretence,  no 
injustice  or  violence,  can  either  justify  or  excuse  such  usage  to  a  father  and  a 
king. 

He  afterwards  discovered  more  moderation,  when  on  occasion  of  the  insolent 
and  seditious  discourses  held  by  his  soldiers  in  an  insurrection,  he  said,  "  that 
nothing  was  more  royal,  than  for  a  man  to  hear  with  calmness  himself  ill  spoken 
of,  at  the  time  he  is  doing  good."  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  great  prince 
of  Conde  did  not  think  any  thing  more  worthy  of  admiration  in  this  conqueror, 
than  the  noble  haughtiness  with  which  he  spoke  to  the  rebellious  soldiers,  who 
refused  to  follow  him  :  "  Go,"  says  he,  "  ungrateful,  base  wretches,  and  pro- 
claim in  your  country,  that  you  have  abandoned  your  king  among  nations  who 
will  obey  him  better  than  you."t  "  Alexander,"  says  that  prince,  "  abandoned 
by  hi;  own  troops  among  barbarians,  who  were  not  yet  completely  conquered, 
believed  himself  so  worthy  of  commanding  others,  that  he  did  not  think  men 
could  refuse  to  obey  him.  Whether  he  were  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among 
Greeks  or  Persians,  it  was  the  same  to  him.  He  fancied,  that  wherever  he 
found  men,  he  found  subjects."  Alexander's  patience  and  moderation,  which 
I  took  notice  of  at  first,  are  no  less  wonderful. 

The  first  years  of  his  reign  a^e  perhaps  the  most  glorious  of  his  life.  That 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to  appease  the  intestine  feuds  which  raged 
in  the  kingdom ;  that  he  either  crushed  or  subjected  foreign  enemies,  and  tliose 
of  the  most  formidable  kind ;  that  he  disarmed  Greece,  most  of  the  nations 
whereof  had  united  against  him  ;  and  that  in  less  than  three  years,  he  should 
have  enabled  himself  to  execute  securely  those  plans  his  father  had  so  wisely 
projected;  all  these  evince  a  presence  of  mind,  a  strength  of  soul,  a  courage, 
an  intrepidity,  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  a  consummate  prudence ;  qualities 
which  form  the  character  of  the  true  hero. 


•  Plot.  IB  Alex.  p.  687  t  Plut- »«  Alex.  p.  688. 
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This  character  he  supported  in  a  wonderful  manner,  during  the  whole  courst 

of  his  expedition  3g:ainst  Darius,  till  the  time  mentioned  by  us.  Plutarch  very 
justly  admires  the  bare  plan  of  it,  as  the  most  heroic  act  that  ever  was.*  He 
termed  it  the  very  instant  he  ascended  the  throne,  looking  upon  this  design,  in 
some  measure,  as  a  part  of  what  he  inherited  from  his  father.  When  scarcely 
twent}^  years  old,  surrounded  with  dangers  both  within  and  without  his  king- 
dom, finding  his  treasury  drained  and  encumbered  with  debts,  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  talents,  which  his  father  had  contracted  ;  having  an  nrmy  which 
was  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Persians  ;  in  this  condition,  Aie\. 
ander  already  turned  his  eyes  towards  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  proposed  no  Icsi 
a  conquest  than  that  of  so  vast  an  empire. 

Was  this  the  effect  of  the  pride  and  rashness  of  j^outh  ?  asks  Plutarch.  Cer- 
tainly not,  replies  that  author.  No  man  ever  formed  a  warlike  enterprise  with 
so  great  preparations,  and  such  mighty  succours,  by  which  I  understand,  cot> 
tinues  Plutarch,  magnanimity,  prudence,  temperance,  and  courage  ;  prepara 
tions  and  aids,  with  which  philosophy  supplied  him,  and  which  he  thoroughly 
studied  ,  <=o  that  we  may  athrm,  that  he  was  as  much  indebted  for  his  conquest 
to  the  lr=;sons  of  Aristotle  his  master,  as  to  the  instructions  of  Philip  his  father. 

We  may  add,  that,  according  to  all  the  maxims  of  war,  Alexander's  enter- 
prise must  naturally  have  been  successful.  Such  an  arniy  as  his,  though  not  a 
very  great  one,  consisting  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  that  is,  of  the  best  troops 
at  that  time  in  the  world  ;  and  trained  up  to  war  during  a  long  course  of  years, 
inured  to  toils  and  dangers,  formed  by  a  happy  experience  to  all  the  exercises 
of  sieges  and  battles,  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  victories,  by 
the  hopes  of  an  immense  booty,  and  more  so  by  their  hereditary  and  irrecon- 
cilable hatred  to  the  Persians  ;  such  an  army,  headed  by  Alexander,  was  al- 
most sure  of  conquering  an  army,  composed,  indeed,  of  infinite  numbers  of 
men,  but  of  few  soldiers. 

The  rapidity  of  the  execution  was  answerable  to  the  wisdom  of  the  project. 
After  having  gained  the  affection  of  all  his  generals  and  officers  by  an  upparal- 
leled  liberalify,  and  all  his  soldiers  by  an  air  of  goodness,  and  alfability,  and 
even  familiarity,  which,  so  far  from  debasing  the  majesty  of  a  prince,  adds  to 
the  respect  which  is  paid  him,  such  a  zeal  and  tenderness  as  is  proof  againsi 
all  this  ;  after  this,  I  say,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  astonish  his  enemies 
by  bold  enterprises  ;  to  terrify  them  by  examples  of  severity  •  and,  lastly,  to 
win  them  by  acts  of  humanity  and  clemency.  He  succeeded  wonderfufly  in 
these.  The  passage  of  the  Granicus,  followed  by  a  famous  \  ictory,  the  two 
celebrated  sieges  of  Miletus  and  Halicarnassus,  showed  Asia  a  young  conqueror, 
to  whom  no  part  of  militaiy  knowledge  was  unknown.  The  razing  of  the  last 
city  to  the  very  foundations,  spread  a  universal  terror  ;  but  the  allowing  all 
those  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  and  ancient  laws,  who  submitted  cheer- 
fully, made  the  worldbelieve,  that  the  conqueror  had  no  other  view  tiian  to  make 
nations  happy,  and  to  procure  them  an  easy  and  lasting  peace. 

His  impatience  to  bathe  himself,  when  covered  with  sweat,  in  the  river 
Cydnus,  might  be  .ooked  upon  as  a  gay,  juvenile  action,  unworthy  of  his  dig- 
nity ;  but  we  must  not  judge  of  it  from  the  manners  of  the  present  age.  The 
ancients,  all  whose  exercises  bore  some  relation  to  those  of  war,  accustomed 
themselyes  early  to  bathing  and  swimming.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  Rome, 
the  sons  of  the  nobility,  after  having  heated  themselves  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
with  running,  wrestling,  and  hurling  the  javelin,  used  to  plunge  into  the  Tiber, 
which  runs  by  that  city.  By  these  exercises  they  enabled  themselves  to  pass 
rivers  and  lakes  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  for  these  are  never  crossed,  but  aftei 
painful  marches,  and  after  having  been  long  exposed  to  the  sunbeams,  which, 
with  the  weight  of  the  soldiers'  arms,  must  necessarily  make  them  sweat 
Hence  we  may  apolcx^ize  for  Alexander's  bathing  himself  in  a  river,  which 
had  like  to  have  Ijeen  fatal  to  him,  especially  as  he  might  not  know  that  the 
waters  o-f  it  were  so  excessively  cold. 

Pint,  de  Forttin.      Alei.  Orat.  i.  p.  S27. 
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The  two  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbeia,  with  the  siege  of  Tyre,  one  of  the  rno&t 
famous  of  antiquity,  entirely  proved  that  Alexander  possessed  all  the  qualities 
ivhich  form  the  great  soldier  ;  skill  in  making  choice  of  a  field  of  battle  ;  such 
a  presence  of  mind  in  the  heat  of  action,  as  is  necessary  for  giving  out  proper 
Brders  ;  a  courage  and  bravery,  which  the  most  cv^ident  dangers  onl}-  animated  ; 
an  impetuous  activity,  tempered  and  guided  by  such  a  prudent  reservedness, 
as  will  not  suffer  the  hero  to  be  carried  away  by  an  indiscreet  ardour ;  lastly, 
j.uch  a  resolution  and  constancy,  as  is  neither  disconcerted  by  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles, nor  discouraged  by  difticulties,  though  seemingly  insurmountable,  and 
which  know  no  other  bounds  or  issue  than  victory. 

Historians  have  observed  a  great  difference  between  Alexander  and  his 
father,  in  their  manner  of  making  war.  Stratagem,  and  even  knavery,  were 
the  prevailing  arts  of  Philip,  who  always  acted  secretly,  and  in  the  dark  ;  but 
his  son  pursued  his  schemes  with  more  candour,  and  without  disguise.  The 
one  endeavoured  to  deceive  his  enemies  by  cunning,  the  other  to  subdue,  them 
jy  force  of  arms.  The  former  discovered  more  art,  the  latter  had  a  greater 
soul.  Philip  did  not  look  upon  any  methods,  which  conduce  to  conquest,  as 
ignominious  ;  but  Alexander  could  never  prevail  with  himself  to  employ  treach- 
ery.* He,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  draw  over  the  ablest  of  the  generals  of 
Darius :  but  then  he  employea  honourable  means.  When  he  marched  near 
iMemnon's  lands,  he  commanded  his  soldiers,  upon  the  severest  penalties,  not 
to  commit  the  least  depredation  in  them.  His  design,  by  this  conduct,  was 
either  to  gain  over  to  his  side,  or  to  make  the  Persians' suspect  his  fidelity. 
Memnon  also  delighted  in  behaving  with  generosity  towards  Alexander  ;  and 
hearing  a  soldier  speak  ill  of  that  prince,  "  I  did  not  take  thee  into  my  pay,'* 
said  he,  striking  him  with  his  javelin,  "  to  speak  injuriously  of  that  prince,  but 
to  fight  against  him."t 

The  circumstance  which  raises  Alexander  above  most  conquerors,  and,  as  it 
were,  above  himself,  is,  the  use  he  made  of  victory  after  the  battle  of  Issus. 
This  is  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  his  life;  is  the  point  of  sight  in  which  it 
is  his  interest  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  appear  truly 
great  in  this  view.  By  the  victory  of  Tssns,  he  had  possessed  himself,  not 
only  of  the  peison  of  Darius,  but  also  of  his  empire.  Not  only  Sysigambis, 
that  king's  mother,  was  his  captive,  but  also  his  wite  and  daughters,  princesses 
whose  beauty  was  not  to  be  paralleled  in  all  Asia.  Alexander  was  in  the  bloom 
of  hijr  life,  a  conqueror,  free,  and  not  yet  engaged  in  the  bands  of  marriage,  as 
an  author  observes  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  on  a  like  occasion  :l  neverthe- 
less, his  camp  was,  to  these  princesses,  a  sacred  asylum,  or  rather  a  temple,  in 
which  their  chastity  was  secured,  as  under  the  guard  of  virtue  itself,  and  so 
highly  revered,  that  Darius,  in  his  expiring  moments,  hearing  the  kind  treat- 
ment they  had  met  with,  could  not  forbear  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards 
heaven,  and  to  wish  success  to  so  wise  and  generous  a  conqueror,  who  governed 
his  passions  so  absolutely. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Alexanders  good  qualities,  I  must  not  omit  one  rare!/ 
found  among  the  great,  and  which  nevertheless  does  honour  to  human  nature, 
and  makes  life  happy :  this  is,  his  being  endowed  with  a  soul  capable  of  a 
tender  friendship  ;  his  openness,  truth,  perseverance,  and  humility,  in  so  ex- 
^'ted  a  fortune,  which  generally  considers  itself  only,  makes  its  grandeur  con- 
sist in  humbling  all  things  around  it,  and  is  better  pleased  with  servile  wretches, 
ihan  with  free,  sincere  friends. 

Alexander  endeared  himself  to  his  officios  and  soldiers  ;  treated  them  with 
the  greatest  familiarity  ;  admitted  them  to  his  table,  his  exercises,  and  conver- 
sath'us  ;  was  deeply  troubled  for  them  when  involved  in  any  calamity,  grieved 
for  Ihem  when  sick,  rejoiced  at  their  recovery,  and  shared  in  whatever  befel 

*  Vincenii  ratio  ntrlque  divcrsa.  Hie  aperte,  ille  artibus  bella  tractabat.  L»eceptis  il'.e  gaudere  hosti- 
nus,  hie  pjilnm  fiisi?.  rni  Jentior  illc  consilio,  hie  pnimo  magnificentior — Nulla  apud  Philipp.im  turpis  ra 
lio  viiieendi. — Jiislir.  1    ix    c.  8. —  Pauson.  1.  vii.  p.  41S. 

t   1  lilt,  in  A;  <i;  h.  p.  171.  J  Kt  ju^  fnis,  ct  crekb?,  et  victor. —Val.  Max.  ..  iv.  c.  > 
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Ihem.  We  have  examples  of  this  in  Hephaestion,  Ptolem^p,  in  Crateri.5,  and 
many  others.  A  prince  of  real  merit  does  no  ways  debase  his  dignity  by  sucb 
a  familiarity  and  condescension ;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  more  beloved  and  re- 
spected upon  that  very  account.  Every  man  of  a  tall  stature;  does  not  scruple 
to  put  himself  upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  well  knowing  that  he 
shall  overtop  them  all.  It  is  the  interest  of  truly  dimiiiutive  persons  only,  not 
to  vie  in  stature  with  the  tall,  nor  to  appear  in  a  crowd. 

Alexander  was  dear  to  others,  because  they  were  sensible  he  was  befoie* 
hand  with  them  in  affection.  This  circumstance  made  the  soldiers  strongly 
desirous  to  please  him,  and  fired  them  with  intrepidity  :  hence  they  were  al- 
ways ready  to  execute  all  his  orders,  though  attended  with  the  greatest  d  fii* 
culties  and  dangers :  this  made  them  submit  patiently  to  the  severest  hardsln  ps, 
and  threw  them  into  the  deepest  affliction,  whenever  they  happened  to  give 
hira  any  room  for  discontent. 

In  this  picture  which  has  been  given  of  Alexander,  what  was  wanting  to  con> 
pLete  his  glory?  Military  virtue  has  been  exhibited  in  its  utmost  splendour, 
goodness,  clemency,  moderation,  and  wisdom,  have  crowned  it,  and  added 
such  a  lustre  as  greatly  enhances  its  value.  Let  us  suppose  that  Alexander,  to 
secure  his  glor}^  and  his  victories,  had  stopped  short  in  his  career  :  that  he  him- 
self had  checked  his  ambition,  and  raised  Darius  to  the  throne,  with  the  same 
hand  that  had  dispossessed  him  of  it ;  had  made  Asia  Minor,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  free  and  independent  of  Persia ;  that  he  had  declared  himself  protector 
of  all  the  cities  and  states  of  Greece,  with  no  other  view  than  to  secure  their 
liberties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  respective  laws  and  customs  ;  that  he  after- 
wards had  returned  to  Macedon,  and  there,  contented  wnth  the  lawful  bounds 
of  his  empire,  made  all  his  glorj^  and  delight  consist  in  rendering  his  people 
happy,  m  procuring  it  abundance  of  all  things,  in  seeing  the  laws  put  in  exe- 
cution, and  making  justice  flourish  ;  in  causing  virtue  to  be  had  in  honour,  and 
endearing  himself  to  his  subjects  ;  in  fine,  that  having  become,  by  the  terror 
of  his  arms,  and  much  more  so  by  the  fame  of  his  virtues,  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world,  he  saw  himself,  in  some  measure,  the  arbiter  of  all  nations, 
and  exercised  over  the  minds  of  men,  such  an  empire  as  is  infinitely  more  last- 
ing and  honourable  than  that  which  is  founded  on  fear  only.  Let  us  suppose 
all  this  to  have  happened,  Alexander  would  have  been  as  great,  as  glorious,  a.'i 
good  a  prince  as  ever  blessed  mankind. 

To  the  forming  so  great  a  character,  a  greatness  of  soul,  and  a  most  refined 
taste  for  true  glory,  are  required,  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in  history.  Men 
generally  do  not  consider,  that  the  glory  which  attends  the  most  briJliant  con- 
quests, is  greatly  inferior  to  the  reputation  of  a  prince,  who  has  despised  and 
trampled  upon  ambition,  and  known  how^  to  give  bounds. to  univers.-il  power.* 
But  Alexander  was  far  from  possessing  the^e  happy  qualities.  His  uninter- 
rupted felicity,  that  never  experienced  adverse  fortune,  intoxicated  and  changed 
him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  no  longer  appeared  the  same  man;  and  I  do  no: 
remember  that  ever  the  poison  of  prosperity  had  a  more  sudden  or  mo' "»  for- 
cible cflfect  than  upon  him. 

PART    SECOND. 

From  the  siege  of  Tyre,  which  was  soon  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  in  which 
Alexander  displayed  all  the  courage  and  abilities  of  a  greal  warrior,  we  see 
the  virtues  and  noble  qualities  of  this  prince  degenerate  on  a  sudden,  and  make 
way  for  the  greatest  vices  and  most  brutal  passions.  If  we  sometimes,  through 
the  excesses  to  which  he  abandons  himself,  perceive  some  bright  rays  of  hu 
.manity,  gentleness,  and  moderation,  these  are  the  effects  of  a  happy  disposi- 
tion, which  not  being  quite  extinguished  by  vice,  is  however  governed  by  it 

*  Scis  ubivera  principis,  ubi  scmpitcrna  sit  gloria. — Arcus,  et  statuas,  ar:  s  etiam  temjilaque  demolitW 
•t  «)!."sciirat  oblivio?  contra,  conicmptor  ambili  ,riis,  et  infinita?  j-otentia;  d  n  itor  ac  fra-.nator  animm  ipM 
T'etustalcflnr<>siit. —  riin.  in  P.in    'I'raiiia. 
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Was  ever  enterprise  more  wild  and  extravagant,  than  that  of  crossing  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Libya;  of  exposing  his  army  to  the  danger  of  perishing  with 
ihirst  and  fatigue  ;  of  interrupting  the  course  of  his  victories,  and  giving  his 
enemy  time  to  raise  a  new  army,  merely  for  the  sake  of  marching  so  far,  in 
order  to  get  himself  named  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  and  purchase,  at  so 
dear  a  rate,  a  title  which  could  only  render  him  contemptible  ? 

How  m  3n  was  it  in  Alexander,  to  omit  always  in  his  letters,  after  the  defeat 
of  Darius,  the  Greek  word  Xa's>£iv,  which  signifies  health,  except  in  those  he 
wrote  to  Pfiocion  and  Antipater!  as  if  this  title,  because  employed  by  other 
men,  could  have  degraded  a  king,  who  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  procure,  at 
least,  to  wish,  all  his  subjects  the  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  implied  by  that 
word.* 

Of  all  vices,  none  is  so  grovelling,  none  so  unworthy,  not  only  of  a  prince 
but  of  a  man  of  honour,  as  drunkenness  ;  its  bare  name  is  intolerable,  and  strikes 
us  \vith  horror.  How  infamous  a  pleasure  is  it,  to  spend  whole  days  and  nights 
in  carousing ;  to  continue  these  excesses  for  weeks  together  ;  to  pride  one's  self 
in  exceeding  other  men  in  intemperance,  and  to  endanger  one's  life  with  no  other 
view  than  to  gain  such  a  victory!  Not  to  mention  the  infamous  enormities  that 
attend  these  debauches,  how  greatly  shocking  is  it  to  hear  the  frantic  discourses 
of  a  son,  who,  being  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  industriously  strives 
to  defame  his  father,  to  sully  his  glory,  and,  lost 'to  all  shame,  prefer  himself 
to  him  !  Drunkenness  is  only  the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  of  these  excesses,  f. 
betrays  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  but  does  not  place  them  there.  Alexander, 
puffed  up  by  hi-s  victories,  greedy  and  insatiable  of  praise,  intoxicated  with 
the  mighty  idea  he  entertained  of  his  own  merit,  jealous  of,  and  despising  all 
mankind,  has  the  power,  in  his  sober  moments,  to  conceal  his  sentiments ;  but 
no  sooner  is  he  intoxicated,  than  he  shows  himself  to  be  what  he  really  is. 

What  shall  we  say  to  his  barbarously  murdering  an  old  friend,  who,  though 
indiscreet  and  rash,  was  yet  his  friend  ?  of  the  death  of  the  most  honest  man 
in  all  his  court,  whose  only  crime  was  his  refusing  to  pay  him  divine  homage  ? 
of  the  execution  of  two  of  his  principal  officers,  who  were  condemned,  though 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  them,  and  on  the  slightest  suspicions  ? 

I  pass  over  a  great  many  other  vices,  which  Alexander,  according  to  many 
historians,  yielded  to,  and  which  are  not  to  be  justified.  To  speak  of  him, 
therefore,  only  as  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror,  qualities  in  which  he  is  generally 
considered,  and  which  have  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  ages  and  nations,  as 
we  now  have  to  do,  is,  to  examine  whether  this  esteem  be  so  well  grounded  as 
is  generally  supposed. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  to  the  battle  of  Issus  and  the  siege  of  Tyre 
inclusively,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Alexander  v/as  a  great  warrior  and  an 
illustrious  general.  But  yet,  I  doubt  very  much,  whether,  during  these  first 
years  of  his  exploits,  he  ought  to  be  considered  in  a  more  conspicuous  light 
than  his  father:  whose  actions,  though  not  so  dazzling,  are  however,  as  much 
.-applauded  by  good  judges,  and  those  of  the  military  profession.  Philip,  at 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  found  all  things  unsettled.  He  himself  was  obliged 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  own  fortune,  and  was  not  supported  by  the  leas^ 
foreign  assistance.  He  raised  himself  to  the  power  and  grandeur  to  which  he 
rftervvards  attained.  He  was  obliged  to  train  up,  not  only  his  soldiers,  but  his 
officers  ;  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  military  exercises  ;  to  inure  them  to  the 
fatigues  of  war ;  and  to  his  care  and  abilities  Macedon  owed  the  rise  of  the 
celebrated  phalanx,  that  is,  of  the  best  troops  the  world  had  then  ever  seen, 
and  to  which  Alexander  owed  all  his  conquests.  How  many  o])stacles  stooJ 
in  Philip's  way,  before  he  could  possess  himself  of  the  power  which  Athens, 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  had  successively  exercised  over  Greece  !  The  Greeks, 
who  were  the  bravest  and  most  sagacious  people  in  the  world,  would  not  ac- 
knowledge him  for  their  chief,  till  he  acquired  that  title  by  wading  through 


♦  Plut.  i.»  IMioc.  p.  74t. 
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seas  of  blood,  and  by  gaining  numberless  conquests  over  them.  Thus  we  fee, 
that  the  way  was  prepared  for  Alexander's  executing  his  great  design  ;  the 
plan  whereof,  and  the  most  excellent  instructions  relative  to  it,  had  been  laid 
^own  to  him  by  his  father.  Now,  Avill  it  not  appear  a  much  easier  task,  to  sub 
due  Asia  with  Grecian  armies,  than  to  subject  the  Greeks,  who  had  so  often 
triumphed  over  Asia  ? 

But,  Avithout  carrying  farther  the  parallel  ol  Alexander  with  Philip,  which 
all  who  do  not  consider  heroes  according  to  the  number  of  provinces  they  have 
conquered,  but,  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  actions,  must  give  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  what  judgment  are  we  to  form  of* Alexander,  after  his  triumph  over 
Darius  ?  and  is  it  possible  to  propose  him,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as 
a  model"  worthy  the  imitation  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  character  of  great  sol- 
diers and  illustrious  conquerors  ? 

In  this  inquiry,  I  shall  begin  with  that  which  is  unanimously  agreed,  by 
all  the  writers  on  this  subject,  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  solid  glory  of  a 
hero ;  I  mean,  the  justice  of  the  war  in  which  he  engages,  without  which 
he  is  not  a  conqueror  and  a  hero,  but  a  robber  and  usurper.  Alexander,  in 
making  Asia  the  seat  of  war,  and  turning  his  arms  against  Darius,  had  a  plau- 
sible pretence  for  it ;  because  the  Persians  had  been,  in  all  ages,  and  were  at 
that  time,  professed  enemies  to  the  Greeks,  over  whom  he  had  been  appointed 
generalissimo,  and  whose  injuries  he  therefore  might  think  himself  justly  en- 
titled to  revenge.  But  then,  what  right  had  Alexander  over  the  great  number 
of  nations,  who  did  not  know  even  the  name  of  Greece,  and  had  never  done 
him  the  least  injury  ?  The  Scythian  ambassador  spoke  very  judiciously,  when 
he  addressed  him  in  these  words  :  '*  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  We  never 
once  set  our  feet  in  thy  country.  Are  not  those  who  live  in  woods  allowed  to 
be  ignorant  of  thee,  and  the  place  from  whence  thou  comest  ?  Thou  boastest, 
that  the  only  design  of  thy  marching  is  to  extirpate  robbers  :  thou  thyself  art 
the  greatest  robber  in  the  world."  This  is  Alexander's  true  character,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  rejected. 

A  pirate  spoke  to  him  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  stronger  terms.  Alexander 
asked  him,  "  What  right  have  you  to  infest  the  seas  ?"  "The  same  that  thou 
hast,"  replied  the  pirate  with  a  generous  liberty,  "  to  infest  the  universe  :  but 
because  I  do  this  in  a  small  ship,  I  am  called  a  robber  ;  and  because  thou  actest 
the  same  part  with  a  great  fleet,  thou  art  styled  conqueror."*  This  was  a 
wWtj  and  iust  answer,  says  St.  Austin,  who  has  preserved  this  small  fragment 
of  Cicero.T 

If  therefore  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  and  no  reasonable  man 
can  doubt  of  its  being  so,  that  every  war,  undertaken  merely  from  the  view  of 
ambition,  is  unjust,  and  that  the  prince  who  begins  it  is  guilty  of  all  the  sad 
consequences,  and  all  the  blood  shed  on  that  occasion,  what  idea  ought  we  to 
form  of  Alexander's  last  conquest  ?  Was  ever  ambition  more  extravagant  or 
rather, more  furiou."^,  than  that  of  this  prince?  Coming  from  a  little  spot  of 
ground,  and  forgetting  the  narrow  limits  of  his  paternal  domains,  after  he  had 
far  extended  his  conquests,  has  subdued  not  only  the  Persians,but  also  the  Bac- 
trians  and  Indians,  has  added  kingdom  to  kingdom  ;  after  all  this,  he  still  finds 
himself  pent  up  ;  and,  determined  to  force,  if  possible,  the  barriers  of  nature, 
he  endeavours  to  discover  a  new  world,  and  does  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  mil- 
lions of  men  to  his  ambition  or  curiosity  .J     It  is  related  that  Alexander,  upon 

*  Elegentcr  et  rcracitcr  Alexandro  illi  Mag^qo  comprehensuspirata  respondit.  Nam  cum  idem  rex  ho- 
r'  jncm  interrognsset,  quid  ei  videretur  ut  mare  haberet  infestum  ;  ille,  libera  contumacia;  quid  libi.inquit, 
nt  orbem  tenraruni.  Sed  qiria  id  ego  exiguo  navigio  facio,  latro  vocor ;  quia  tu  magna  classe,  imperator. 
Pefert  Nonius  Marc.  ex.  tJic.  iii.  de  Rep. 

t  St.  Aust.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  iv.  c.  4. 
J  Agebat  infelicem  Alexandnim  furor  aliena  devastandi,  et  ad  ignota  mittebat.  Jam  in  umim  regnnm 
iDulta  regna  conjecit,  (or  congessit :)  jam  Graeci  Persaeque  eundem  timent ;  jam  etiam  a  Dario  libera  na- 
tionej  jugam  accipiunt.  Hie  tamen  ultra  oceanum  solemque,  indignatur  ab  Herculis  Liberique  resti^iil 
victonam  flectere:  ipsi  naturae  vim  parat — et,  ut  ita  dicam,  mundi  claustra  perrumpit.  Tanta  est  coecita* 
mentiiim,  et  tantn  initionim  sborum  oblivio.  Ille  mode  ignobilis  anruli  non  sine  controversia  Dominnt,  d«- 
tecto  sine  lerr.injm,  pfr  suum  rediturus  orbem.  tristii  est. — Stnec  Epiit.  94  et  119 
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bt  ing  told  by  Anaxarchus  the  philosopher,  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  wept  to  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  conquer  theai  all, 
since  he  had  not  yet  conquered  one.*  Is  it  wrong  in  Seneca,  to  compare  these 
pretended  heroes,  who  have  gained  renown,  no  otherwise  than  by  the  ruin  of  na- 
tions, to  a  conflagration  and  a  flood,  which  lay  waste  and  destroy  all  things  ; 
or  to  wild  beasts,  who  live  merely  by  blood  and  slaughter  ?t 

Alexander,  passionately  fond  of  gloiy,  the  true  nature  and  the  just  bounds  of 
which  were  unknown  to  him,  prided  himself  upon  treading  in  the  steps  of  Her- 
rules,  and  even  in  carrying  his  victorious  arms  farther  than  he.  What  resem- 
blance was  there,  says  the  same  Seneca,  between  that  wise  conqueror,  and  this 
frantic  youth,  who  mistook  his  successful  rashness  for  merit  and  virtue  ?  Her- 
cules, m  his  expeditions,  made  no  conquests  for  himself.  He  overran  the  uni- 
verse as  the  subduer  of  monsters,  the  enemy  of  the  wicked,  the  avenger  of  the 
good,  and  the  restorer  of  peace  by  land  and  sea.  Alexander,  on  the  contrarj", 
an  unjust  robber  from  his  youth,  a  cruel  ravager  of  provinces,  an  infamous 
murderer  of  his  friends,  makes  his  happiness  and  glory  consist  in  rendering 
himself  formidable  to  all  mortals,  forgetting  that  not  only  the  fiercest  animals, 
but  even  the  vilest,  make  themselves  feared  by  their  poisons.]; 

But,  leaving  this  first  consideration,  which  represents  conquerors  to  us  as  so 
niany  scoui^es  sent  by  the  w  rath  of  heaven  into  the  world  to  punish  the  sins  of 
it,  let  us  proceed  to  examine,  abstractedly  in  themselves,  the  last  conquests  of 
Alexander,  in  order  to  see  what  judgment  we  are  to  form  of  them. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  actions  of  this  prince  diffuse  a  splendour  that 
dazzles  and  astonishes  the  imagination,  which  is  ever  fond  of  the  great  and 
marvellous.  His  enthusiastic  courage  raises  and  transports  all  who  read  his 
history  as  it  transported  himself.  But,  should  we  give  the  name  of  bravery 
and  valour  to  a  boldness  that  is  equally  blind,  rash,  and  impetuous  ;  a  boldness 
void  of  all  rule,  that  will  never  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  has  no  other 
guide  than  a  senseless  ardour  for  false  glory,  and  a  wild  desire  of  distinguishing 
itself,  be  the  methods  ever  so  unlawful  ?  This  character  suits  only  a  military 
robber,  who  has  no  attendants  ;  whose  life  only  is  exposed  ;  and  who,  for  that 
reason,  may  be  employed  in  some  desperate  action  :  but  it  fs  far  otherwise 
with  regard  to  a  king,  for  he  owes  his  life  to  all  his  army,  and  his  whole  king- 
dom. If  we  except  some  very  rare  occasions,  on  which  a  prince  is  obliged  to 
venture  his  person,  and  share  the  danger  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  ;  he  ought  to  call  to  mind,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  gene- 
ral and  a  private  soldier.  True  valour  is  not  desirous  of  displaying  itself,  is 
noways  anxious  about  its  own  reputation,  but  is  solely  intent  in  preserving  the 
army.  It  holds  its  course  equally  between  a  fearful  wisdom,  that  foresees  and 
dreads  all  difficulties,  and  a  brutal  ardour,  which  industriously  pursues  and 
confronts  dangers  of  every  kind.  In  a  word,  to  form  an  accomplished  general, 
prudence  must  soften  and.  direct  the  too  fiery  temper  of  valour ;  as  this  lattei 
must  animat^e  and  warm  the  coldness  and  slowness  of  prudence. 

Do  any  of  these  characteristics  suit  Alexander?  When  we  peruse  history, 
and  follow  him  to  sieges  and  battles,  we  are  perpetually  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
and  that  of  his  army  ;  and  conclude,  that  they  are  on  the  point  every  moment, 
of  being  destroyed.  Here  we  see  a  rapid  flood,  which  is  ready  to  draw  in, 
acd  swallow  up  this  conqueror ;  there  we  behold  a  craggy  rock,  up  which  he 


•  Alejandro  pectus  insatiable  Umdis,  qv  Aiiaxarcho  ;  innumerabiles  mundos  esse  referenti ;  Heu  me. 
Inquit,  misfTum ,  quod  ne  uno  quidem  adhuc  pv  titus  sum  !  Angusta  homini  posicstk  g^lorin  fuit,  quas  Deorum 
omnium  domicilio  suffecit. — Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  14, 

t  Exilio  genvium  cI-kt'i,  non  minores  fuere  pestesmoratlium,  quam  inundatio — quam  conflagratio. — Scnec 
Nat.  Q,un»^t.  1    iii.  in  Prajfat 

I  Homo  gloria;  deditus,  cujus  nee  naturpm  nee  modum  noTcrat,  Herculis  (restigia  sequent,  ac  ne  ibi  qui- 
dem n^sistens  ubi  ilia  defecerant.  Quid  illi  (Herculi)  simile  habebat  resanus  adolcscens,  ciii  pro  virtuto 
eral  felix  tcm^rhas  ?  Hercules  nihil  sibi  vlcit:  orbem  terrarum  transivit,  non  concupiscendo,  sed  vind. 
tando.  Q,uid  vinccret  malorum  hostis,  bonorum  vindei,  terrarum  marisque  pacator?  At  hie  a  puerltia  1» 
.ro,  gi-nnumquc  vastator,  tani  hostium  pernicies  quam  amieorum,  qui  summum  bonum  ducerat  iprrori  esM 
cunclis  moiialibus  :  oblitiis,  non  ferocissima  tantum  sed  ignavissima  quoque  animalia  timen  ob  virus  malum. 
Secec.  df  Brnef.  1.  i.  c.  13. 
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climbs,  and  perceives  round  him  soldiers,  either  transfixed  by  the  enemy  a 
darts,  or  thrown  headlong  by  huge  stones  over  precipices.  We  tremble,  when 
we  perceive  in  a  battle  tne  axe  just  ready  to  cleave  his  head ;  and  much  more, 
when  we  behold  him  alone  in  a  fortress,  whither  his  rashness  had  drawn  him, 
exposed  to  all  the  javelins  of  the  enemy.  Alexander  was  ever  persuaded  thai 
miracles  would  be  wrought  in  his  favour,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
unreasonable,  as  Plutarch  observes  ;  for  miracles  do  not  always  happen  ;  and 
the  gods  at  last  are  weary  of  guiding  and  preserving  rash  mortals,  who  abuse 
the  assistance  they  afford  them. 

Plutarch  in  a  treatise  wherein  he  eulogizes  Alexander,  and  exhibits  him  as 
an  accomplished  hero,  gives  a  long  detail  of  the  several  wounds  he  received  in 
every  part  of  his  body ;  and  pretends  that  the  only  desigji  of  fortune,  in  thus 
piercing  him  with  wounds,  was  to  make  his  courage  to  appear  more  conspi 
cuous.*  A  renowned  warrior,  whose  eulogy  Plutarch  has  drawn  in  another 
part  of  his  writings,  did  not  judge  in  this  manner.  Some  persons  applauding 
him  for  a  wound  he  had  received  in  battle,  the  general  himself  declared,  that 
it  was  a  fault  which  could  be  excused  only  in  a  young  man,  and  justly  deserved 
censure.!  It  has  been  observed  in  Hannibal's  praise,  and  I  myself  have  taken 
notice  of  it  elsewhere,  that  he  was  never  wounded  in  all  his  battles. t 

The  last  observation,  which  relates  in  general  to  all  Alexander's  expeditions 
in  Asia,  must  necessarily  lessen  very  much  the  merit  of  his  victories,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  reputation  ;  and  this  is,  the  gei.ius  and  character  of  the  nations 
against  whom  he  fought.  Livy,  in  a  digression,  where  he  inquires  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  Alexander's  arms,  in  case  he  had  turned  them  toward 
Italy;  and  where  he  shows  that  Rome  would  certainly  have  checked  his  con- 
quests, insists  strongly  on  the  reflection  in  question.  He  opposes  to  this  prince 
in  the  article  of  courage,  a  great  number  of  illustrious  Romans,  who  would 
have  resisted  him  on  all  occasions  ;  and  in  the  article  of  prudence,  that  august 
senate,  which  Cyneas,  to  give  a  more  noble  idea  of  it  to  Pyrrhus  his  sovereign, 
said  was  composed  of  so  many  kings.  '  Had  he  marched,''  says  Livy,  "  against 
the  Romans,  he  would  soon  have  found,  that  he  was  no  longer  combatting  against 
a  Darius,  who,  encumbered  with  gold  and  purple,  the  vain  equipage  of  his 
grandeur,  and  dragging  after  him  a  multitude  of  women  and  eunuchs,  came  as 
a  prey,  rather  than  as  an  enemy ;  and  whom  Alexander  conquered  without  shed- 
ding much  blood,  and  without  wanting  any  other  merit,  than  that  of  daring  to 
despise  what  was  really  contem.ptible.  He  would  have  found  Italy  very  dif- 
ferent from  India,  through  which  he  marched  in  a  riotous  manner,  his  army 
quite  stupified  with  wine  ;  particularly  when  he  should  have  seen  the  forests  of 
Apulia,  the  mountains  of  Lucania,  and  the  still  recent  footsteps  of  the  defeat 
of  Alexander,  his  uncle,  king  of  Epirus,  who  there  lost  his  life."§  The  histo- 
rian adds,  that  he  speaks  of  Alexander,  not  yet  depraved  and  corrupted  by 
prosperity,  whose  subtile  poison  worked  as  strongly  upon  him  as  upon  any  man 
that  ever  lived  ;  and  he  concludes,  that  being  thus  transformed,  he  would  have 
appeared  very  diflferent  in  Italy  from  what  he  seemed  hitherto. 

These  reflections  of  Livy  show,  that  Alexander  partly  owed  his  victories  to 
the  weakness  of  his  enemies  ;  and  that,  had  he  met  with  nations  as  courageous, 
and  as  well  inured  to  all  the  hardships  of  war  as  the  Romans,  and  commandea 
by  as  able,  experienced  generals  as  those  of  Rome,  then  his  victories  would 
not  have  been  either  so  rapid,  or  so  uninterrupted.  From  hence  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  a  conqueror.  Hanniblal  and  Scipio  are  considered  as 
two  of  the  greatest  generals  that  ever  lived,  and  for  this  reason,  both  of  them 

*  Plut  de  FortuB.  Alex.  Orat.  ii.  p.  341.  (This  treatise,  if  written  by  Plutarch,  seems  a  juvenile  per 
formance,  and  has' very  much  the  air  of  adcclamation.) 

t  Timotheus,  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  278.  J  Mention  is  made  ot  but  one  single  wcond. 

h  Non  jam  cum  Dario  rem  esse  dixisset,  quem  mulierum  ac  spadonum  ajtnen  trahentem,"  inter  purpuratn 
Rtquc  aumm,  oneratum  fortunss  sure  apparstibus,  praadam  verius  quam  hostem,  nihil  aliud  quam  bene  ausot 
rana  contemnsre,  incruentus  devicit  Longe  alius  Italiae,  quam  Indise,  per  quam  temulento  agmine  com' 
Boetsabundus  incessit,  visus  illi  habitus  esset,  saltuj  Apulis  ac  montes  Lucanos  cementi,  et  vestigia  rec«oti» 
domestica*  r.ladis.  ubi  avunculus  ejus  nupar,  Epiri  Rex,  Alexander  absumptus  erat  — Liv.  I  ix.  n.  17 
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not  only  understood  perfectly  the  military  science,  but  their  experience,  thei» 
abilities,  their  resolution  and  courage,  were  put  to  the  trial,  and  set  in  the 
strongest  light.  Should  we  give  to  either  of  them  an  unequal  antagonist,  one 
whose  reputation  is  not  answerable  to  theirs,  we  shall  no  longer  have  the  same 
idea  of  them  ,  and  their  victories,  though  supposed  alike,  appear  no  longer  with 
the  same  lustre,  nor  deserve  the  same  applause. 

Mankind  are  but  loo  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  shining  actions  and  a  pompous  ex- 
terior, and  blindly  abandon  themselves  to  prejudices  of  every  kind.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  Alexander  possessed  very  great  qualities  ;  but  if  we  throw  into 
the  other  scale  his  errors  and  vices,  the  presumptuous  idea  he  entertained  of 
his  merit,  the  high  contempt  he  had  for  other  men,  not  excepting  his  own  father; 
his  ardent  thirst  for  praise  and  flattery  ;  his  ridiculous  notion  of  fancying  him- 
self the  son  of  Jupiter;  of  ascribing  divinity  to  himself;  of  requiring  a  free, 
victorious  people  to  pay  him  a  servUe  homage,  and  prostrate  themselves  igno- 
miniously  before  him  ;  his  abandoning  himself  so  shamefully  to  wine  ;  his  vio- 
lent anger,  which  rises  to  brutal  ferocity  ;  the  unjust  and  barbarous  execution 
of  his  bravest  and  most  faithful  officers,  and  the  murder  of  his  most  worthy 
friend'^,  in  the  midst  of  feasts  and  carousals  :  can  any  one,  sajs  Livy,  believe 
that  all  these  imperfection?  do  not  greatly  sully  the  reputation  of  a  conqueror?* 
But  Alexander's  frantic  ambition,  which  knew  neither  laAv  nor  limits  ;  the  rash 
intrepidity  Avith  which  he  braved  dangers,  without  the  least  reason  or  necessity  ; 
the  Aveakness  and  ignorance  of  the  nations,  totally  unskilled  in  war,  against 
whom  he  fought  ;  do  not  these  enervate  the  reasons  for  which  he  is  thought 
to  have  merited  the  surname  of  Great,  and  the  title  of  Hero  ?  This,  however, 
I  leave  to  the  prudence  and  equity  of  my  reader. 

As  to  myself,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  all  orators  who  applaud  a  prince,  never 
fail  to  compare  him  to  Alexander.  They  fancy,  that  when  he  is  once  equalled 
to  this  king,  it  is  impossible  for  panegyric  to  soar  higher  :  they  cannot  imagine 
to  themselves  any  thing  more  august ;  and  think  they  have  omitted  the  stroke 
which  finishes  the  glory  of  a  hero,  should  they  not  exalt  him  by  this  com- 
parison. In  my  opinion,  this  denote*  a  false  taste,  a  wrong  turn  of  thinking  ; 
and,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  say  it,  a  depravity  of  judgment,  which  must  na- 
turally shock  a  reasonable  mind.  For,  as  Alexander  was  invested  with  su- 
nreme  power,  he  ought  to  have  fulfilled  the  several  duties  of  the  sovereignty. 
We  do  not  find  that  he  possessed  the  first,  the  most  essential,  and  most  exrel- 
lent  virtues  of  a  great  prince,  who  is  to  be  the  father,  the  guardian,  and  shep- 
herd of  his  people  ;  to  govern  them  by  good  laws  ;  to  make  their  trade,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  flourish  ;  to  encourage  and  [  rotect  arts  and  sciences  ;  to  es- 
tablish peace  and  plenty,  and  not  suffer  his  subjects  to  be  in  any  manner  ag- 
grieved or  injured  ;  to  maintain  an  agreeable  harmony  between  all  orders  of 
the  state,  and  make  them  conspire,  in  due  proportion,  to  the  public  welfare ; 
to  employ  himself  in  doing  justice  to  all  his  subjects,  to  hear  their  disputes, 
and  reconcile  them  5  lo  consider  himself  as  the  father  of  his  people,  conse- 
quently as  obliged  to  provide  for  all  their  necessities,  and  to  procure  them  the 
several  enjoyments  of  life.  Now,  Alexander,  who,  almost  a  moment  after  he 
ascended  the  throne,  left  Macedonia,  and  never  returned  back  into  it,  did  not 
endeavour  at  any  of  these  things,  which  however  are  the  chief  and  most  sub- 
stantial duties  of  a  great  prince. 

He  seems  to  have  possessed  such  qualities  only  as  are  of  the  second  rank,  1 
mean  those  of  war,  and  these  are  all  extravagant ;  and  carried  to  the  rashest 
and  most  odious  excess,  and  to  the  extremes  oT  folly  and  fury  ;  while  his  king- 
dom is  left  a  prey  to  the  rapine  and  exactions  of  Antipater ;  and  all  the  con- 
quered provinces  abandoned  to  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  governors,  who 


*  Referre  in  tanlo  Rege  piget  superbam  mutationem  vestis.  et  dcsideratus  hurni  P*^^"'""*^  _"'^J^|,^^j°'^?' 
etiam  victis  Macec'  ....  ,     .  ,  .  .»  „■„.„   ».  o™. 

eoruin,  et  vanitatem  ' 
ita?  (nee  qiiicquam 
Liv.  I.  ix  a.  17. 


into  Reo-e  pio-et  superbam  mutationem  vestis.  et  dcsideratus  tiumi  jacennum  nuuia,iiuur3. 
idonlbus  graves,  nedum  victorlbus  ;  et  foeda  supplicia,  et  inter  vlnum  et  epulas  casdas  ami- 
;m  emcntiends  stirpis.  Q,uid  si  vini  amor  in  dies  fieret  acrior  I  quid  si  trux  acprae fervid* 
am  dubium  inter  scrijitorys  refero^  nullane  hac  damna  imperatoriis  virtutibusducioBU*  »- 
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carried  their  oppression  so  far,  that  Alexander  was  forced  to  put  them  to  death 
Nor  do  his  soldiers  appear  in  a  more  advantageous  light :  for  these,  after  hav 
ing  plundered  the  wealth  of  the  east,  and  after  the  prince  had  given  them  the 
highest  marks  of  his  beneficence,  grew  so  licentious,  so  debauched  and  aban- 
doned to  vices  of  every  kind,  that  he  was  forced  to  pay  their  debts,  amounting 
to  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds.*  What  strange  men  were  these  !  how 
depraved  their  school !  how  pernicious  the  fruit  of  their  victories  !  Is  it  doiirg 
honour  to  a  prifjce,  is  it  adorning  his  panegyric,  to  compare  him  with  such 
a  model  ? 

The  Romans  indeed  seem  to  have  held  Alexander's  memory  in  great  vene- 
ration ;  but  I  very  much  question,  whether,  in  the  virtuous  ages  of  the  com- 
monwealth, he  would  have  been  considered  so  great  a  man.  Caesar,  seeing 
his  statue  in  a  temple  in  Spain,  during  his  government  of  it,  after  his  praetorship, 
could  not  forbear  groaning  and  sighing,  when  he  compared  the  few  glorious  ac- 
tions achieved  by  himself,  to  the  mighty  exploits  of  this  conqueror.  It  was  said 
that  Pompe3%  in  one  ot  n.s  triumphs,  appeared  dressed  in  that  king's  surtont. 
Augustus  pardoned  the  Alexandrians,  for  the  sake  of  their  founder.  Caligula, 
in  a  ceremony  in  which  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  mighty  conquerc '',  wore 
Alexander's  coat  of  mail.  But  no  one  carried  their  veneration  for  this  monarch 
so  far  as  Caracalla.  He  used  the  same  kind  of  arms  and  goblets  as  that  prince  ; 
he  had  a  Macedonian  phalanx  in  his  army ;  he  persecuted  the  Peripatetics, 
and  would  have  burned  all  the  books  of  Aristotle,  their  founder,  because  he 
was  suspected  to  have  conspired  with  those  who  poisoned  Alexander.! 

I  believe  that  I  may  justly  assert,  that  if  an  impartial  person  of  good  sense 
reads  Plutarch's  lives  of  illustrious  men  with  attention,  they  will  leave  such  a 
tacit  and  strong  impression  on  his  mind,  as  will  make  him  consider  Alexander  one 
of  the  least  valuable  among  them.  But  how  strong  would  the  contrast  be  found, 
had  we  the  lives  of  Epaminondas,  of  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  the  loss  of  which 
can  never  be  too  much  regretted !  How  little  would  Alexander  appear,  set  off 
with  all  his  titles,  and  surrounded  by  all  his  conquests,  even  if  considered  in  a 
military  light,  when  compared  to  those  heroes,  who  were  truly  great,  and 
worthy  their  exalted  reputation. 

SECTION   XX. — REFLECTIONS   ON   THE   PERSIANS,  GREEKS,  AND  MACEDONIANS, 
BY    M.    BOSSUET,   BISHOP   OF    MEAUX. 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  my  inserting  here  part  of  the  admir- 
able reflections  *  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  on  the  character  and  government 
of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Macedonians,  whose  history  we  have  heard. 

The  Greek  nations,  several  of  whom  had  at  first  lived  under  a  monarchial 
lorm  of  government,  having  studied  the  arts  of  civil  polity,  imagined  they  were 
able  to  govern  themselves,  and  most  of  their  cities  formed  themselves  into  com- 
monwealths. But  the  wise  legislators,  who  arose  in  every  country,  as  a  Thales, 
a  Pythagoras,  a  Pittacus,  a  Lycuigus,  a  Solon,  and  many  others  mentioned  in 
history,  prevented  liberty  from  degenerating  into  licentiousness.  Laws  drawn 
up  with  great  simplicity,  and  few  in  number,  awed  the  people,  held  them  in 
their  duty,  and  made  them  all  conspire  to  the  general  good  ot  the  country. 

The  idea  of  liberty  which  such  a  conduct  inspired,  was  wonderful.  For  the 
/iberty  which  the  Greeks  figured  to  themselves,  was  subject  to  the  law,  that 
IS,  to  reason  itself,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  whole  nation.  They  would 
not  let  men  rise  to  power  among  them.  Magistrates  who  were  feared  during 
their  office,  became  afterwards  private  men,  and  had  no  authority  but  what 
their  experience  gave  them.  The  law  was  considered  as  their  sovereign  ;  the 
law  appointed  magistrates,  prescribed  the  limits  of  their  power,  and  punished 
their  mal-administration.     The  advantage  of  this  government  was,  the  citizens 

*  More  than  six  millions  of  dollars. 
t  Diod.  1.  XX3  v.i.  . .  53.     App.  de  Bell.  Mithrid.  p.  253.     Died.  1.  H.  p.  464.     Id.  1.  lix.  p.  653.     Id.  I. 
llXTU.  p  873  t  Discourse  oo  Uoiverjal  History,  Part  iii.  chap.  4. 
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bore  so  much  the  greater  love  to  their  countiy,  as  all  shared  in  the  government 
of  it,  and  as  every  individual  was  capable  oi  attaining  its  highest  dignities. 

Tile  advantage  which  accrued  to  Greece  from  philosophy,  with  regard  tc 
the  preservation  of  its  form  of  government,  was  incredible.  The  greater  free- 
dom these  nations  enjoyed,  the  greater  necessity  there  was  to  settle  the  laws  re- 
lating to  manners  and  those  of  society,  agreeable  to  reason  and  good  sense. 
From  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Archytas,  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Aristotle,  and  many  others,  the  Greeks  received  their  noble  precepts. 

But  why  should  we  mention  philosophers  only  ?  The  writings  of  even  the 
poets,  which  were  in  every  body's  hands,  diverted  them  very  much,  but  in- 
structed them  still  more.  The  most  renowned  conquerors  considered  Ho- 
mer as  a  master,  who  taught  him  to  govern  wisely.  This  great  poet  instructed 
people  no  les>  happily,  in  obedience,  and  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen.     . 

When  the  Greeks,  thus  educated,  saw  the  delicacy  of  the  Asiatics,  their 
dress  and  beautj^,  emulating  that  of  women,  they  held  them  in  the  utmost  con- 
tempt. But  their  form  of  government,  that  had  no  other  rule  than  their  princess 
will,  which  took  place  of  all  laws,  not  excepting  the  most  sacred,  inspired  them 
with  horror ;  and  the  barbarians  were  the  most  hateful  objects  to  Greece. 

The  Greeks  had  imbibed  this  hatred  in  the  most  early  times,  and  it  was  be- 
come almost  natural  to  them.*  A  circumstance  which  made  those  nations  de 
light  so  much  in  Homer's  poems,  was  his  celebrating  the  advantages  and  vic- 
tories of  Greece  over  Asia.  On  the  side  of  Asia  was  V^us,  that  is  to  say,  the 
pleasures,  the  idle  lo\«es,  and  effeminacy:  on  that  of  Greece  was  Juno,  or,  in 
other  words,  gravity  with  conjugal  affection.  Mercury  with  eloquence,  and  Ju- 
piter with  wise  policy.  With  the  Asiatics  was  Mars,  an  impetuous  and  brutal 
deity,  that  is  to  sajr,  war  carried  on  with  fury;  with  the  Greeks  Pallas,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  science  of  war  and  valour,  conducted  by  reason.  The  Gre 
clans,  from  this  time,  had  ever  imagined,  that  understanding  and  true  bravery 
were  natural  as  well  as  peculiar  to  them.  They  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  Asia's  design  to  conquer  them ;  and  in  bowing  to  this  yoke,  they  would  have 
thought  they  had  subjected  virtue  to  pleasure,  the  mind  to  the  body,  and  true 
courage  to  force  without  reason,  which  consisted  merely  in  numbers. 

The  Greeks  were  strongly  inspired  with  these  sentiments,  when  Darius,  son 
of  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes,  invaded  them  with  armies  so  prodigiously  numerous 
as  exceeds  all  belief.  The  Persians  found  often,  to  their  cost,  the  great  ad- 
vantage which  discipline  has  over  multitude  and  confusion  ;  and  how  greatly 
superior  courage,  when  conducted  by  art,  is  to  a  blind  impetuosity. 

Persia,  after  having  been  so  often  conquered  by  the  Greeks,  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  sow  divisions  among  them ;  and  the  height  to  which  conquest  had 
raised  the  latter,  facilitated  this  object.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  fear  held  them 
in  the  bands  of  union,  so  on  the  other,  victory  and  security  gave  rise  to  and 
cherished  dissentions  among  them.  Having  always  been  used  to  fight  and  con- 
quer, they  no  sooner  believed  that  the  power  of  the  Persians  could  not  distress 
them,  than  they  turned  their  arms  against  each  other  t 

Among  the  several  republics  of  which  Greece  wa3  composed,  Athens  and 
Lacedaemon  were  undoubtedly  the  chief.  These  two  great  commonwealths, 
whose  manners  and  conduct  were  directly  opposite,  perplexed  and  incommoded 
each  other,  in  the  common  design  they  had  of  subjecting  all  Greece  ;  so  that 
itiey  were  eternally  at  variance,  and  this  more  from  a  contrariety  of  interests, 
than  an  opposition  of  tempers  and  dispositions. 

The  Grecian  cities  would  not  subject  themselves  to  either,  for  besides  that 
every  one  of  them  desired  to  live  free  and  independent,  they  were  not  pleased 
with  the  government  of  either  of  those  two  commonwealths.  We  have  shown, 
in  the  course  of  this  history,  that  the  Peloponnesian,  and  other  wars,  were  either 
owing  to,  or  supported  by,  the  reciprocal  jealousy  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  this  jealousy  disturbed,  it  supported  Greece  in  some 
measure  ;  and  kept  it  from  being  dependent  on  either  of  those  republics. 

*  Isocr-  in  Pancgyr.  t  Plat  <le  Leg  1.  iii. 
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The  Persians  soon  perceived  this^state  and  condition  of  Greece  ;  after  which, 
the  whole  secret  of  their  politics  was  to  keep  up  these  jealousies,  and  foment 
these  divisions.  Lacedgemon,  being  the  most  ambitious,  was  the  first  that  made 
them  engage  in  the  Grecian  quarrels.  The  Persians  took  part  in  them,  with 
a  view  of  subjecting  the  whole  nation  ;  and,  industrious  to  make  the  Greeks 
weaken  one  another,  they  only  waited  for  the  favourable  instant  to  crush  them 
altogether.  The  cities  of  Greece  now  considered,  in  their  wars,  only  the  kings 
of  Persia,  whom  they  called  the  gre  it  king,  or  the  king,  by  way  of  eminence, 
as  if  they  already  thought  themselves  his  subjects.  But  when  Greece  was  upon 
the  brink  of  slavery,  and  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  genius,  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  country,  not  to  rouse  and 
take  the  alarm.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  made  the  Persians  tremble 
in  Asja  Minor,  and  showed  that  they  might  be  humbled.  Their  weakness  was 
still  more  evident,  by  the  glorious  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had 
followed  the  younger  Cyrus,* 

It  was  then  that  all  Greece  saw,  more  plainly  than  ever,  that  it  possessed  an 
invincible  body  of  soldieij,  which  was  able  to  subdue  all  nations;  and  that 
nothing  but  its  feuds  and  divisions  could  subject  it  to  an  enemy  who  was  too 
weak  to  resist  it  when  united. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  a  prince  whose  abilities  were  equal  to  his  valour,  took 
so  great  advantage  of  the  divisions  which  reigned  between  the  various  cities 
and  commonwealths,  that  though  his  kingdom  was  but  small,  yet,  as  it  was 
united,  and  his  power  absolute,  he  at  last,  partly  by  artifice,  and  partly  by 
strength,  rose  to  greater  power  than  any  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  obliged 
them  all  to  inarch  under  his  standard  against  the  common  enemy.  This  was 
the  state  of  Greece  when  Philip  lost  his  lite,  and  Alexander  his  son  succeeded 
to  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  designs  he  had  projected. 

The  Macedonians,  at  his  accession,  were  not  only  well  disciplined  and  inured 
to  toils,  but  triumphant ;  and  become,  by  so  many  successes,  almost  as  much 
superior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  valour  and  discipline,  as  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
were  superior  to  the  Persians,  and  to  such  nations  as  resembled  them. 

Darius,  who  reigned  over  Persia  in  Alexander's  time,  was  a  just,  brave,  and 
generous  prince  ;  was  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  wanted  neither  good  sense 
nor  vigour  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  But,  if  we  compare  them  ;  if  we 
oppose  the  genius  of  Darius,  to  the  sublime  penetration  of  Alexander  ;  the  va- 
lour of  the  former,  to  the  mighty  invincible  courage  of  the  latter ;  with  that  bound- 
less desire  of  Alexander,  of  augmenting  his  glory,  and  his  entire  belief  that  all 
things  ought  to  bow  the  neck  to  him,  as  being  formed  by  Providence,  superioi 
to  the  rest  of  mortals  ;  a  belief  with  which  he  inspired,  not  only  his  generals, 
but  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers,  who  thereby  rose  above  difficulties,  and  even 
above  themselves;  the  reader  will  easily  judge  which  of  the  monarchs  was  to 
be  victorious. 

If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  advantages  which  the  Greeks  and  Ma 
cedonian?  had  over  their  enemies,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  was  impossiblf 
for  the  Persian  empire  to  subsist  any  longer,  when  invaded  by  so  great  a  hero, 
and  by  such  invincible  armies.  And  thus  we  discover,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  circumstance  which  ruined  the  empire  of  the  Persians,  and  raised  thai 
of  Alexander. 

To  smooth  his  way  to  victory,  the  Persians  happened  to  lose  the  only  ge- 
neral who  was  able  to  make  head  against  the  Greeks,  and  this  was  Memnon  oi 
Pihodes.  So  long  as  Alexander  fought  against  this  illustrious  warrior,  he  might 
glory  in  having  vanquished  an  enemy  worthy  of  himself.  But  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  a  diversion,  which  began  already  to  divide  Greece,  Memnon  died, 
after  which  Alexander  obliged  all  things  to  give  way  before  him. 

This  prince  made  his  entrance  into  Babylon,  with  a  splendour  and  magnifi 
ccnce  which  had  never  been  seen  before  ;  and,  after  having  revenged  Greece 
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ifter  subduing,  with  incredible  celerity,  all  the  nations  subject  to.  Persia,  to 
secure  his  new  empire  on  every  side,  or  rather  to  satiate  his  ambition,  and  ren- 
der nis  name  more  famous  than  tha  of  Bacchus,  he  marched  into  India,  and 
tiiere  exienaea  nis  conquests  tartner  toan  tnat  celebrated  conqueror  had  done. 
But  the  monarch,  whose  impetuous  career  neither  deserts,  rivers,  nor  moun- 
tains could  stop,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  murmurs  of  his  soldiers,  who 
called  aloud  for  ease  and  repose. 

Alexander  returned  to  Babylon,  dreaded  and  respected,  not  as  a  conqueror, 
but  as  a  god.  Nevertheless,  the  formidable  empire  he  had  acquired,  subsisted 
no  longer  than  his  life,  which  was  but  short.  At  thirty-three  years  of  age,  in 
the  midst  of  the  grandest  designs  that  ever  man  formed,  and  flushed  with  the 
surest  hopes  of  success,  he  died,  before  he  had  leisure  to  settle  his  affairs  on  a 
solid  foundation  ;  leaving  behind  him  a  weak  brother,  and  children  very  young, 
all  incapable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  such  a  power. 

But  the  circumstance  which  proved  most  fatal  to  his  family  and  empire,  was 
his  having  taught  the  generals  who  survived  him  to  breathe  nothing  but  ambi- 
tion and  )var.  He  foresaw  the  prodigious  lengths  they  would  go  after  his 
death.  To  curb  their  ambitious  views,  and  for  fear  of  mistaking  in  his  con- 
jectures, he  did  not  dare  to  name  his  successor,  or  the  guardian  of  his  children. 
He  only  foretold,  that  his  friends  would  solemnize  his  obsequies  with  bloody 
battles  ;  and  he  expired  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  full  (5f  the  sad  images  of  the 
confusion  which  would  follow  his  death. 

Macedon,  the  kingdom  he  inherited,  which  his  ancestors  had  governed 
during  so  many  ages,  was,  as  he  had  foreseen,  invaded  on  all  sides,  as  a  sue 
cession  that  was  become  vacant ;  and  after  being  long  exposed  a  prey,  was  at 
last  possessed  by  ano'her  family.  Thus,  this  great  conqueror,  the  most  re- 
nowned the  world  ever  saw,  Avas  the  last  king  of  his  family.  Had  he  lived 
peaceably  in  Macedon,  the  vast  bounds  of  his  empire  would  not  have  proved  a 
temptation  to  his  generals,  and  ne  wouid  nave  left  to  his  children  the  kingdom 
he  inherited  from  his  ancf:slors.  But,  rising  to  too  exalted  a  height  of  poweiv 
he  proved  the  destruction  of  his  piospei-ity  ;  and  such  was  the  glorious  fniit  Of 
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1  HIS  chapter  contains  the  competition  and  wars  that  subsisted  between  the  generals  of  Alexander,  fraa 
the  death  of  that  prince  to  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  which  decided  their  several  fates.  TbcM 
events  include  the  space  of  twenty-three  years,  which  coincide  with  the  first  twenty-three  yean  of  tb« 
reign  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3C81  to  the  year  3704. 

CHAPTER  I. 

SECTION  I. — TROUBLES  WHICH  FOLLOWED  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER.  PAR- 
TITION OF  THE  PROVINCES.  AP.ID.EUS  IS  DECLARED  KING.  PERDICCA8 
APPOINTED     HIS    GUARDIAN. 

In  relating  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  i  mentioned  the  many  troubles 
and  commotions  thai  arose  in  the  army  on  first  receiving  the  news  of  that  event. 
All  the  troops,  soldiers  as  well  as  officers,  had  their  thoughts  entirely  taken 
up,  at  first,  with  the  loss  of  a  prince  whom  they  loved  as  a  father,  and  revered 
almost  as  a  god,  and  abandoned  themselves  immoderately  to  grief  and  tears. 
A  mournful  silence  reigned  throughout  the  camp  ;  but  this  was  soon  succeeded 
by  dismal  sighs  and  lamentations,  which  «peak  the  true  language  of  the  heart, 
and  never  flow  from  a  vain  ostentation  of  sorrow,  which  is  too  often  paid  to 
custom  and  decorum  on  such  occasions.* 

When  the  first  impressions  of  grief  had  given  place  to  reflection,  they  begar. 
to  consider,  with  the  utmost  consternation,  the  state  in  which  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander had  left  them.  They  found  themselves  at  an  infinite  distance  from  their 
native  country,  and  among  a  people  lately  subdued,  so  little  accustomed  to 
their  new  yoke,  that  they  were  hardly  acquainted  with  their  present  masters, 
and  had  not  as  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  forget  their  ancient  laws,  and  that 
form  of  government  under  which  they  had  always  lived.  What  measures  could 
be  taken  to  keep  a  country  of  such  vast  extent  in  sul  jection  ?  How  could  it  be 
possible  to  suppress  those  seditions  and  revolts  which  would  naturally  break 
out  on  all  sides  in  that  decisive  moment  ?  What  expedients  could  be  formed 
to  restrain  those  troops  within  the  limits  of  their  duty,  who  had  so  long  been 
habituated  to  complaints  and  murmurs,  and  were  commanded  by  chiefs  whose 
views  and  pretensions  were  so  different  ? 

The  only  remedy  for  these  various  calamities  seemed  to  consist  in  a  speedy 
nomination  of  a  successor  to  Alexander;  and  the  troops,  as  well  as  the  officers, 
and  the  whole  Macedonian  state,  seemed  at  first  to  be  very  desirous  o'  liis  ex- 
pedient ;  and  their  common  interest  and  security,  with  the  preservation  of  their 
new  conquests,  amid  the  barbarous  nations  which  surrounded  them,  made  it, 

*  Passim  silentia  et  gemitus ;  nihil  coinpositum  in  ostent.tioneu— altius  injL*rebant — Tacit 
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iiideed,  necessary  for  them  to  consider  this  election  as  their  first  and  most  Im* 
portant  care,  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  choice  of  a  person,  qualified  to  fill 
so  arduous  a  station,  and  sustain  the  weight  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
capable  of  supporting  the  general  order  and  tranquillity.  But,  it  had  already 
been  written,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  should  be  divided  and  rent 
asunder  after  his  death,"  and  that  it  should  not  be  transmitted,  in  the  usual 
manner,  "  to  his  posterity."*  No  efforts  of  human  wisdom  could  establish  a 
sole  successor  to  that  prince.  In  vain  did  they  deliberate,  consult,  and  decide  ,t 
nothing  could  be  executed  contrary  to  the  pre-ordained  event,  and  nothing 
short  of  it  could  possibly  subsist.  A  superior  and  invincible  power  had  already 
disposed  of  the  kingdom,  and  divided  it  by  an  inevitable  decree,  as  will  be 
evident  in  the  sequel.  The  circumstances  of  this  partition  had  been  denounced 
nearly  three  centuries  before  this  time  ;  the  portions  of  it  had  already  been  as- 
signed to  different  possessors,  and  nothing  could  frustrate  that  division  which 
was  only  to  be  deferred  for  a  few  years.  Till  the  arrival  of  that  period,  men 
might  Indeed  raise  commotions,  and  concert  a  variety  of  movements  ;  but  all 
their  efforts  would  only  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  had  been  ordained 
by  the  sovereign  Master  of  kingdoms,  and  of  what  had  been  feretold  by  his 
prophet. 

Alexander  had  a  son  by  Barsina,  and  had  conferred  the  name  of  Hercules 
upon  him.  Roxana,  another  of  his  wives,  was  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  when 
that  prince  died.  He  had  likewise  a  natural  brother,  called  Aridaeus  ;  but  he 
would  not  upon  his  death-bed  dispose  of  his  dominions  in  favour  of  anj^  heir . 
for  which  reason  this  vast  empire,  which  no  longer  had  a  master  to  sway  it,  be 
came  a  source  of  competition  and  wars,  as  Alexander  had  plainlj^  foreseen 
when  he  declared,  that  his  friends  would  celebrate  his  funeral  with  bloody 
battles. 

The  division  was  augmented  by  the  equality  among  the  generals  of  the  army, 
none  of  whom  was  so  superior  to  his  colleagues,  either  by  birth  or  merit,  as  to 
induce  them  to  offer  him  the  empire,  and  submit  to  his  authority.  The  cavalry 
were  desirous  that  Arida^us  should  succeed  Alexander.  This  prince  had  dis- 
covered but  little  strength  of  mind  from  the  time  he  had  been  afflicted  in  his  in- 
fancy with  a  violent  indisposition,  occasioned,  as  was  pretended,  by  some  par- 
ticular drink,  which  had  been  given  him  by  Olympias,  and  which  had  disor- 
dered his  understanding.  This  ambitious  princess  being  apprehensive  that  the 
engaging  qualities  she  discovered  in  Aridaeus,  would  be  so  many  obstacles  to 
the  greatness  of  her  son,  Alexander,  thought  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  the 
criminal  precaution  already  mentioned.  The  infantry  had  declared  against 
this  prince,  and  were  headed  by  Ptolemy,  and  other  chiefs  of  great  reputation, 
wno  began  to  think  of  their  own  particular  establishment.  For,  a  sudden  revo- 
lution was  working  in  the  minds  of  these  oflicers,  and  caused  them  to  contemn 
the  rank  of  private  persons,  and  all  dependency  and  subordination,  with  a  view 
of  aspiring  to  sovereign  power,  which  had  never  employed  their  thoughts  till 
then,  and  to  which  the^  had  never  thought  themselves  qualified  to  pretend,  be' 
fore  this  conjuncture  of  affairs. 

These  disputes,  which  engaged  the  minds  o4  all  parties,  delayed  the  inter- 
ment of  Alexander  for  the  space  of  seven  days  ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  some 
authors,  the  body  continued  uncorrupted  all  that  time.  It  was  afterwards  de- 
livered to  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  who  embalmed  it  after  their  manner  ; 
and  Aridaeus,  (a  different  person  from  him  I  have  already  mentioned,)  was 
charged  with  the  care  of  conveying  it  to  Alexandria.! 

After  a  variety  of  troubles  and  agitations  had  "intervened,  the  principal  offi 
cers  assembled  at  a  conference,  where  it  was  unanimously  concluded,  thai 
Aridaeus  should  be  king,  or  rather,  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the  shadow 
of  royalty.     The  infirmity  of  mind,  which  ought  to  have  excluded  him  from 
ihe  throne,  was  the  very  motive  of  their  advancing  him  to  It,  and  united  all 
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suffices  In  his  favour.  It  favoured  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  all  the  chiefs, 
and  covered  their  designs.  It  was  also  agreed  in  this  assembly,  that  if  Roxana, 
who  was  then  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  should  have  a  son, 
he  should  be  associated  with  Aridaeus  in  the  throne.  Perdiccas,  to  whom 
Alexander  had  left  his  ring,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  had  the  person  of 
the  prince  consigned  to  his  care  as  guardian,  and  was  constituted  regent  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  same  assembly,  whatever  respect  they  might  bear  to  the  memory  of 
Alexander,  thought  fit  to  annul  some  of  his  regulations,  which  had  been  destruc- 
tive to  the  state,  and  had  exhausted  his  treasury.  He  had  given  orders  for  six 
temples  to  be  erected  in  particular  cities  which  he  had  named,  and  had  fixed 
the  expenses  of  each  of  these  structures  at  five  hundred  talents.  He  had  like- 
wise ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  raised  over  the  tomb  of  his  father  Philip,  which 
was  to  be  finished  with  a  grandeur  and  magnificence  equal  to  that  in  Egypt, 
esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  He  had  likewise  planned 
other  expenses  of  the  like  kind,  which  were  prudently  revoked  by  the  assembly. 

Within  a  short  time  after  these  proceedings,  Roxana  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
who  was  named  Alexander,  and  acknowledged  king,  jointly  with  Aridaeus.  But 
neither  of  these  princes  possessed  any  thing  more  than  the  name  of  royaltv',  as 
all  authority  was  entirely  lodged  in  the  great  lords  and  generals,  who  had  di- 
vided tlie  provinces  among  themselves.* 

In  Europe,  Thrace  and  the  adjacent  regions  were  consigned  to  Lysimachus  ; 
and  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  were  allotted  to  Antipater  and  Craterus 

In  Africa,  Egypt,  and  the  other  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Libya,  and  Cyre- 
naica,  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  with  that  part  of  Arabia 
which  borders  on  Egypt.  The  month  of  Thoth,  in  the  autumn,  is  the  epoch 
from  whence  the  years  of  the  empire  of  the  Lagides  in  Egypt  begin  to  be 
computed ;  though  Ptolemy  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  successors  of  Alexander,  till  about  seventeen  years  after  this 
event. 

In  lesser  Asia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the  greater  Phrygia,  were  given  to  An- 
tigonus  ;  Caria  to  Cassander  ;  Lydia  to  Menander  ;  the  lesser  Phrygia  to  Leo 
nates ;  Armenia  to  Neoptolemus  ;  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  Eunrlenes 
These  two  provinces  had  never  been  subjected  by  the  Macedonians,  and  Ari 
arthes  king  of  Cappadocia  continued  to  govern  them  as  formerly  ;  Alexandei 
having  advanced  with  so  much  rapidity  to  his  other  conquests,  as  left  him  no 
inclination  to  amuse  himselT  Avith  the  entire  reduction  of  that  province,  and 
contented  himself  with  a  slight  submission. 

Syria  and  Phoenicia  fell  to  Laomedon ;  one  of  the  two  Medias  to  Atropates. 
and  the  other  to  Perdiccas.  Persia  was  assigned  to  Peucestes  ;  Babylonia  to 
Archon ;  Mesopotamia  to  Arcesilaus  ;  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  to  Phrataphernes ; 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to  Philip  ;  the  other  regions  were  divided  among  gene- 
rals whose  names  are  now  but  little  known. 

Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
allies,  which  was  a  post  of  great  importance  ;  and  Cassander,  the  son  of  Anti- 
pater, commanded  the  companies  of  guards. 

Upper  Asia,  which  extends  almost  to  India,  and  even  India  also,  were  left  in 
the  possession  of  those  who  had  been  appointed  governors  of  those  countries 
by  Alexander. 

The  same  disposition  generally  prevailed  in  all  the  provinces  I  have  already 
mentioned  :  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  most  interpreters  explain  that  passage 
ID  the  Maccabees,  which  declares  that  Alexander,  having  assembled  the  great 
men  of  his  court  who  had  been  bred  up  with  him,  divided  his  kingdom  among 
them  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  very  probable,  that  this  prince,  when  he  saw  his 
death  approaching,  and  had  no  inclination  to  nominate  a  successor  himself,  waa 
tootcnted  with  confirming  each  of  his  officers  in  the  governments  he  had  for 
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merly  assigned  thera,  which  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  declaration  in  the  Mac 
cabees,  "  that  he  divided  his  kingdom  among  them  while  he  was  living."* 

This  partition  was  only  the  work  of  man,  and  its  duration  was  but  short 
That  Being,  who  reigns  alone,  and  is  the  only  King  of  ages,  had  decreed  a  dif 
ferent  distribution.  He  assigned  to  each  his  portion,  and  marked  out  its  boun 
daries  and  extent,  and  his  disposition  alone  was  to  subsist. 

The  partition  concluded  on  in  the  assembly,  was  the  source  of  various  di- 
visions and  wars,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  series  of  this  history;  each  of  these 
governors  claiming  the  exercise  of  an  independent  and  sovereign  power  in  his 
particular  province.  They,  however,  paid  such  veneration  to  the  memory  of 
Alexander,  as  not  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  till  all  the  race  c»f  that  monarch, 
who  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne,  were  extinct. t 

Among  the  governors  of  the  provinces  I  have  mentioned,  some  distingiiisbed 
themselves  more  than  others  by  their  reputation,  merit,  and  cabals  ;  and  formed 
different  parties,  to  which  the  others  adhered,  according  to  their  particular 
views,  either  of  interest  or  ambition.  For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  re- 
solutions, which  are  formed  in  conjunctures  of  this  nature,  are  much  influenced 
b}'  a  devotion  to  the  public  good. 

Eumenes  must  however,  be  excepted,  for  he  undoubtedly  was  the  most 
virtuous  man  among  all  the  governors,  and  had  no  superior  in  true  bravery.J 
fie  was  always  firm  in  the  interest  of  the  two  kings,  from  a  principle  of  true 
probity.  He  was  a  native  of  Cardia,  a  city  of  Thrace,  and  his  birth  was  but 
obscure.  Philip,  who  had  observed  excellent  qualities  in  him  in  his  youth, 
kept  him  near  his  own  person  in  the  character  of  secretary,  and  reposed  great 
confidence  in  him.  Jie  was  equally  esteemed  by  Alexander,  who  treated  him 
with  extraordinary  mark?  of  esteem.  Barsina,  the  first  lady  for  whom  this  prince 
had  entertained  a  passion,  in  Asia,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Hercules, 
had  a  sister  of  the  same  name  with  her  own,  and  the  king  espoused  her  to  Eu- 
menes.§  We  shall  see  b^  the  event,  that  this  wise  favourite  conducted  him- 
self in  such  a  manner,  as  justly  entitled  him  to  the  favour  of  those  two  princes, 
even  after  their  death  ;  and  all  his  sentiments  and  actions  will  make  it  evident 
that  a  man  may  be  a  plebeian  by  birth,  and  yet  very  noble  by  nature. 

I  have  already  intimated,  that  Sysigambis,  who  had  patiently  supported  th*^ 
death  of  her  father,  husband,  and  son,  was  incapabfe  of  surviving  Alexandei.il 
The  death  of  this  princess  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  her  two  youngest  daugh- 
ters, Statira  the  widow  of  Alexander,  and  Drypetis  the  widow  of  HephfEstion, 
Itoxana,  who  was  apprehensive  that  Statira  as  well  as  herself  should  be  preg- 
nant by  Alexander,  and  that  the  birth  of  a  prince  would  frustrate  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  son  she  hoped  to  have, 
prevailed  upon  the  two  sisters  to  visit  her,  and  secretly  destroyed  them  in  con 
cert  with  Perdiccas,  her  only  confidant  in  that  impious  proceeding. II 

It  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  those  actions  that  were  performed  by 
the  successors  of  Alexander.  I  shall  therefore  begin  with  the  defection  of  the 
Greeks  in  Upper  Asia,  and  with  the  war  which  Antipater  had  to  sustain  against 
Greece  ;  because  these  transactions  are  most  detached,  and  in  a  manner  distmct 
from  the  other  events. 

EKCTION   II. — REVOLT  OF  THE  GREEKS   Ilf   UPPER  ASIA.       ANTIPATER  GOES    SSTQ 
GREECE.       FLIGHT  AND  DEATH  OF  DEMOSTHENES. 

The  Greeks,  whom  Alexander  had  established  in  the  form  of  colonies,  in 
the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  continued  with  reluctance  in  those  settlements, 
because  they  did  not  experience  those  delights  and  satisfactions  with  which 
they  had  flattered  themselves,  and  had  long  cherished  an  ardent  desire  of  re- 
turning into  their  own  country.  They,  however,  dared  not  discover  theii 
uneasiness  while  Alexander  was  living,  but  the  moment  they  received  intelli 
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ffence  of  his  death,  they  openly  declared  their  intentions.  They  armed  twenty 
thousand  foot,  all  warlike  and  experienced  soldiers,  with  three  thousand  horse  ; 
and  having-  placed  PhiJon  at  their  head,  they  prepared  for  their  departure, 
without  taking  counsel,  or  receiving  orders,  from  any  but  themselves,  as  if  they 
had  been  subject  to  no  authority,  -^nd  no  longer  acknowledged  any  superior.* 

Perdiccas,  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  such  an  enterprise,  at  a  time 
when  every  thing  was  in  motion,  and  when  the  troops,  as  well  as  their  officers, 
breathed  nothing  but  independence,  sent  Pitlion  to  oppose  them.  The  merit 
of  this  officer  was  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  he  willingly  charged  himself  with 
this  commission,  in  expectation  of  gaining  over  those  Greeks,  and  of  procuring 
himself  some  considerable  establishment  in  Upper  Asia  by  their  means.  Per- 
diccas, being  acquainted  wKh  his  design,  gave  a  very  surprising  order  to  the 
Macedonians  whom  he  sent  with  that  general,  which  was,  to  exterminate  the 
revolters  entirely.  Pithon,  on  his  arrival,  brought  over,  by  money,  three  thou- 
sand Greeks,  who  turned  their  backs  in  the  battle,  and  were  the  occasion  of  his 
obtaining  a  complete  victory,.  The  vanquished  troops  surrendered,  but  made 
the  preservation  of  tlieir  lives  and  liberties  the  condition  of  their  submitting  to 
the  conqueror.  This  was  exactly  agreeable  to  Pithon's  designs,  but  he  was  no 
longer  master  of  its  execution.  The  Macedonians,  thinking  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  accomplish  the  orders  of  Perdiccas,  inhumanly  slaughtered  all  the 
Greeks,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  terms  they  had  granted  them.  Pithon, 
being  thus  defeated  in  his  views,  returned  with  His  Macedonians  to  Perdiccas. 

This  expedition  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Grecian  war.  The  news  of 
Alexander's  death  being  brought  to  Athens,  had  exciteS  great  rumours,  and 
occasioned  a  joy  that  was  almost  universal.  The  people,  who  had  long  sus- 
tained with  reluctance  the  yoke  which  the  Macedonians  had  imposed  on  Greece, 
made  liberty  the  subject  of  all  their  discourse  :  they  breathed  nothing  but  war, 
and  abandoned  themselves  to  all  the  extravagant  emotions  of  a  senseless  and 
excessive  joy.  Phocion,  who  was  a  person  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  intelligence  they  had  received,  endeavoured  to  calm 
the  turbulence  of  their  minds,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  counsel  and 
sedate  reflection.  As  the  generality  of  the  orators,  notwithstanding  aii  his  re- 
monstrances, believed  the  news  oi  Alexanders  death,  Phocion  rose  up,  and 
expressed  himself  in  this  manner  :  "  If  he  be  really  dead  to-day,  he  will  like- 
wise be  so  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,  so  that  we  shall  have  time  enough  to 
deliberate  in  a  calm  manner,  and  with  greater  security."! 

Leosthenes,  who  was  the  first  that  published  this  account  at  Athens,  was  con 
tinually  haranguing  the  people  with  excessive  arrogance  and  vanity.  Phocion, 
who  was  tired  witn  his  speeches,  said  to  him,  "Young  man,  your  discourse 
resembles  the  cypress,  which  is  tall  and  spreading,  but  bears  no  iVuit."  He 
gave  great  offence,  by  opposing  the  inclinations  of  the  people  in  so  strenuous  a 
manner,  and  Hyperides  rising  up,  asked  him  this  question  :  "  When  would  you 
advise  the  Athenians  to  make  war  ?"  "  As  soon,"  replied  Phocion,  "  as  1  see 
the  young  men  firmly  resolved  to  observe  a  strict  discipline  ;  the  rich  disposed 
to  contribute,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  the  expense  of  a  war  ;  and  when 
the  orators  no  longer  rob  the  public." 

All  the  remonstrances  of  Phocion  were  ineffectual  ;  a  war  was  resolved  on, 
and  a  deputation  agreed  to  be  sent  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  to  engage  their 
accession  to  the  league.  This  is  the  war  in  which  all  the  Greeks,  except  the 
Thebans,  united  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  their  country,  under  the  conduct  of 
Leosthenes,  against  Antipater,  and  it  was  called  the  Lamian  war,  from  the 
name  of  a  city,  where  the  latter  was  defeated  in  the  first  battle. 

Demosthenes,  who  was  then  an  exile  at  Megara,  but  who,  amid  his  mislor- 
tunes,  always  retained  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  "interest  cf  his  country,  and  the 
defence  of  the  common  liberty,  joined  himself  with  the  Athenian  ambassadors 
•ent  into  Pelonnesus,  and  having  seconded  their  remonstrances  in  a  wonderful 
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manner  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  he  engaged  Sicyon,  Ai^os,  Corinth^ 
and  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  to  accede  to  the  league.* 

The  Athenians  were  struck  with  admiration  at  a  zeal  so  noble  and  generous, 
and  immediately  passed  a  decree  to  recall  him  from  banishment.  A  galley,  with 
three  benches  of  oars,  was.  despatched  to  him  at  ^gina  ;  and,  when  he  entered 
tlie  port  of  Piraeus,  all  the  magistrates  and  priests  advanced  out  of  the  city, 
and  all  the  citizens  crowded  to  meet  that  illustrious  exile,  and  received  him 
with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  affection  and  joy,  blended  at  the  same  time 
with  an  air  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  for  the  injury  they  had  done  him.  De^- 
mosthenes  was  sensibly  affected  with  the  extraordinary  honours  that  were  ren 
dered  him ;  and  while  he  returned,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  to  his  country,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  to  thank 
the  gods  for  so  illustrious  a  protection,  and  congratulated  himself  on  beholding 
a  day  more  glorious  to  him,  than  that  had  proved  to  Alcibiades,  on  which  he 
returned  from  his  exile.  For,  his  citizens  received  him  from  the  pure  effect  of 
desire  and  will ;  whereas  the  reception  of  Alcibiades  was  involuntary,  and  his 
entrance  a  compulsion  upon  their  inclinations. 

The  generality  of  those  who  were  far  advanced  in  years  were  extremely  ap 
prehensive  of  the  event  of  a  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  with  too  much 
precipitation,  and  without  examining  into  the  consequences  with  all  the  atten- 
tion and  sedateness  that  an  enterprise  of  so  much  importance  required.  They 
were  sensible  also,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  declaring  themselves  so 
openly  against  the  Macedonians,  whose  veteran  troops  were  very  formidable  f 
and  the  example  of  Thebes,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  same  temerity  of  con- 
duct, added  to  their  consternation.  But  the  orators,  who  derived  their  advan- 
tages from  the  distraction  of  the  public  affairs,  and  to  whom,  according  to  the 
observation  of  Philip,  "  war  was  peace,  and  peace  war,"  would  not  allow  the 
people  time  to  deliberate  maturely  on  the  affairs  proposed  to  their  considera- 
tion, but  drew  them  into  their  sentiments  by  a  fallacious  eloquence,  which  pre- 
sented them  with  nothing  but  scenes  of  future  conquests  and  triumphs.! 

Demosthenes  and  Phocion,  who  wanted  neither  zeal  nor  prudence,  were  of 
different  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  which  was  no  extraordinary  circumstance 
with  respect  to  them.  It  is  not  m.y  province  to  determine  which  of  them  had 
reason  on  his  side  :  but,  in  such  a  perplexing  conjuncture  as  this,  there  is  no- 
thing surprising  in  a  contrariety  of  opinions,  though  the  result  of  good  intentions 
on  both  sides.  Phocion's  scheme  was  perhaps  the  most  prudent,  and  that  of 
Demosthenes  the  most  glorious. 

However  that  may  be,  a  considerable  army  was  raised,  and  a  very  numerous 
fleet  fitted  out.  All  the  citizens  who  were  under  the  age  of  forty,  and  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  were  drawn  out.  Three  of  the  ten  tribes  which  composed  the 
republic  were  left  for  the  defence  of  Attica,  the  others  marched  out  with  the  rest 
of  the  allies,  under  the  command  of  Leosthenes. 

Antipater  was  far  from  being  indolent  during  these  transactions  in  G»eece,pf 
wiiich  he  had  been  apprised,  and  he  had  sent  to  Leonatus  in  Phrygia,  and  to 
Craterus  in  Cilicia,  to  solicit  their  assistance ;  but,  before  the  arrivalof  the  ex 
pccted  succours,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  only  thirteen  thousand  Macedon 
i;)n^  and  six  hundred  horse;  the  frequent  recruits  which  he  sent  Alexandei 
having  left  him  no  more  troops  in  all  the  countiy. 

It  is  Hurnrising  that  Antipater  should  attempt  lo  give  battle  to  the  united 
lorces  of  all  Greece  with  such  a  handful  of  men  ;  but  he  undoubtedly  imagined 
that  the  Greeks  were  no  longer  actuated  by  their  ancient  zeal  and  ardour  foi 
liberty,  and  that  they  ceased  to  consider  it  such  an  inestimable  advantage  as 
ought  to  inspire  them  with  a  resolution  to  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  for 
it?  preservation.  He  flattered  himself  that  they  had  begun  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  subjection :  and  indeed  this  was  the  disposition  of  the  Greeks  at 
that  time ;  in  whom  appeared  no  longer  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  so 
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gallantly  sustained  ail  the  efforts  ol  the  East,  and  fought  a  million  of  men  foi 
the  preservation  of  their  freedom. 

Antipater  advanced  towards  Thessaly,  and  was  followed  by  his  fleet,  which 
cnjised  along  the  sea  coast.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  ten  triremes,  or 
galleys,  of  three  benches  of  oars.  The  Thessalians  declared  at  first  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  but  having  changed  their  sentiments,  they  joined  the  Athenians,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  a  great  body  of  horse. 

As  the  army  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  was  much  more  numerous  than 
that  of  the  Macedonians,  Antipater  could  not  support  the  charge,  and  was  de- 
feated in  the  first  battle.  As  he  dared  not  hazard  a  second,  and  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  make  a  safe  retreat  into  Macedonia,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Lamia,  a 
small  city  in  Thessaly,  in  order  to  wait  for  the  succours  that  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  Asia,  and  he  fortified  himself  in  that  place,  which  was  soon 
besieged  by  the  Athenians. 

The  assault  was  carried  on  with  great  bravery  against  the  town,  and  the  re 
sistance  was  equally  vigorous.  Leogthenes,  after  several  attempts,  despairing 
to  carry  it  by  force,  changed  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  in  order  to  conquer  the 
place  by  famine.  He  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  and  a  veiy 
deep  ditch,  and  by  these  means  cut  off  all  supplies  of  provision.  The  city 
soon  became  sensible  of  the  growing  scarcity,  and  the  besieged  began  to  be 
seriously  disposed  to  surrender ;  when  Leosthenes  in  a  sally  they  made  upon 
him,  received  a  considerable  wound  which  rendered  it  necessary  ibr  him  to  be 
carried  to  his  tent.  Upon  which  the  command  of  the  army  was  consigned  to 
Antiphilus,  who  was  equally  esteemed  by  the  troops  for  his  valour  and  ability. 

laeonatus,  in  the  mean  time  w^as  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  Macedon- 
ians besieged  in  Lamia;  and  was  commissioned,  as  well  as  Antigonus,  bv  an 
agreement  made  between  the  generals,  to  establish  Eumenes  in  Cappado'^ia 
by  force  of  arms ;  but  they  took  other  measures,  in  consequence  of  some  par^ 
ticular  views.  Leonatus,  who  reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  Eumenes,  de- 
clared to  him  at  parting,  that  the  engagement  to  assist  Antipater  was  a  mere 
pretext,  and  that  his  real  intention  was  to  advance  into  Greece,  in  order  to  make 
himself  master  of  Macedonia.  He,  at  the  same  time,  showed  him  letters  from 
Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  who  invited  him  to  come  to  Pella,  and  pro- 
mised to  espouse  him.  Leonatus  being  arrived  within  a  little  distance  of  La- 
mia, marched  directly  to  the  enemy,  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  horse.  Prosperity  had  introduced  disorders  into  the  Grecian 
army  ;  several  parties  of  soldiers  drew  off,  and  retired  into  their  own  country 
on  various  pretexts,  which  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  the  troops,  whc 
were  m»w  reduced  to  twenty-two  thousand  foot.  The  cavalry  amounted  to 
three  thousand  five  hundred,  two  thousand  of  whom  w^ere  Thessalians  :  and  as 
they  constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  army,  so  all  hopes  of  success  were 
founded  in  them;  and  accordingly,  when  the  battle  was  fought,  this  body  of 
horse  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  victory  that  was  obtained.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Menon ;  Leonatus, covered  with  wounds,  lost  his  life  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  was  conveyed  into  the  camp  by  his  troops.  The  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx greatly  dreaded  the  shock  of  the  cavalry,  and  had  therefore  retreated  to 
eminences  inaccessible  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Thessalians.  The  Greeks  having 
carried  off  their  dead,  erected  a  trophy  and  retired.* 

,  The  whole  conversation  of  Athens  turned  upon  the  glorious  exploits  of  Leos- 
thenes, who  survived  his  honours  but  a  short  time.  A  universal  joy  spread 
through  the  city,  festivals  were  celebrated,  and  sacrifices  offered  without  imer- 
mission,  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  all  the  advantages  ihey  had 
obtained.  The  enemies  of  Phocion,  thinking  to  mortify  him  in  the  most  sen- 
sible manner,  and  reduce  him  to  the  incapacity  of  justifying  his  constant  oppo- 
iition  to  that  war.  asked  him,  if  he  would  not  have  rejoiced  to  have  performed 
80  many  g!()ri(u:s  .-ctioiis?  "Undoubtedly  I  would,"  l{'i)lied  Phocion;  "but  I 
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would  not  at  the  same  time  have  negifected  to  offei  the  advice  I  gave.'**    He 

did  not  think,  that  a  judgment  should  be  formed  of  any  particular  counsel 
from  mere  success,  but  rather  from  the  nature  and  solidity  of  the  counsel  itself: 
and  he  did  not  retract  his  sentiments,  because  those  of  an  opposite  nature  haa 
been  successful,  which  only  proved  the  latter  more  fortunate,  but  not  more  ju- 
dicious. And  as  these  agreeable  advices  came  thick  upon  each  other,  Phocion, 
who  was  apprehensive  of  the  sequel,  cried  out, "  When  shall  we  cease  to  con- 
quer theni."t 

Antipater  was  obliged  to  surrender  by  capitulation,  but  history  has  not  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  conditions  of  tne  treaty.  The  event  only  makes  it  evident, 
that  Leosthenes  compelled  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  he  himself  died 
a  few  days  after  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  at  the  siege.  Antipater,  having 
quitted  Lamia  the  day  after  the  battle,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  favourably 
treated,  joined  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Leonatus,  and  took  upon  him  the 
command  of  those  troops.  He  was  extremely  cautious  of  hazarding  a  second 
battle,  and  kept  with  his  troops,  like  a'judicious  and  experienced  general,  on 
eminences,  inaccessible  to  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Antiphilus,  the  general  of 
the  Greeks,  remained  with  his  troops  in  Thessaly,  and  contented  himself  with 
observing  the  motions  of  Antipater. 

Clitus,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet,  obtained,  much  about  the 
same  time,  two  victories,  near  the  island  of  Echinades,  over  Eetion,the  admiral 
of  the  Athenian  navy. 

Craterus,  who  had  been  long  expected,  arrived  at  last  in  Thessaly,  and  halted 
at  the  river  Peneus.  He  resigned  the  command  to  Antipater,  and  was  con- 
tented to  serve  under  him.  The  troops  he  had  brought  thither  amounted,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  Leonatus,  to  above  fony  thousand  foot,  three  thou- 
sand archers  or  slingers,  and  five  thousand  horse.  The  army  of  the  allies  was 
cnuch  inferior  to  those  troops  in  number,  and  consisted  of  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  Military  discipline 
had  been  much  neglected  among  them,  after  the  victories  they  had  obtained, 
A  considerable  battle  was  fought  near  Cranon,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  de- 
feated ;  they,  however,  lost  but  few  troops,  and  even  that  disadvantage  was 
occasioned  by  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  small  authority  of 
the  chiefs,  who  were  incapable  of  enforcing  obedience  to  their  commands. t 

Antiphilus  and  Menon,  the  two  generals  of  the  Grecian  army,  assembled  a 
council  the  next  day,  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  wait  the  return  of  those 
troops  who  had  retired  into  their  own  country,  or  propose  terms  of  accomrno- 
dation  to  the  enemy.  The  council  declared  in  favour  of  the  latter;  upon  which 
deputies  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  enemy's  camp  in  the  nanie  of  all 
the  allies.  Antipater  replied,  that  he  would  enter  into  a  separate  treaty  with  each 
of  the  cities,  persuading  himself  that  he  should  facilitate  the  accomplishnient 
('.{  his  design*  by  this  proceeding;  and  he  was  not  deceived  in  his  opinion. 
I  !:r.  answer  broke  off  the  negociation  ;  and  the  moment  he  presented  himself 
J  'fore  the  cities  of  the  allies,  they  disbanded  their  troops,  and  surrendered  up 
t  cir  liberties  in  the  most  pusillanimous  manner,  each  city  being  solely  atten- 
tive to  its  separate  advantage. 

This  circumstance  is  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  what  I  have  formerly  ob- 
trrved  with  relation  to  the  present  disposition  of  the  people  of  Greece.  They 
u\;;e  no  longer  animated  with  the  noble  zeal  of  those  ancient  asserters  of  li- 
l.trly,  who  devoted  their  whole  attention  to  the  good  o^  the  public,  and  the 
giory  of  the  nation  ;  who  considered  the  danger  of  theii  neighbours  and  allies 
as  their  own,  and  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  their  assistance  upon 
the  first  signal  of  their  distress.  Whereas  now,  if  a  formidable  enemy  appeared 
at  the  gates  of  Athens,  all  the  republics  of  Greece  had  neither  activity  nor  vi- 
gour :  Peloponnesus  continued  without  motion,  and  Sparta  was  as  little  heard 

♦  Nod  damnavh  quod  recte  viderat,  quia,  quod  alius  male  consulerat.  bene  cesserat :  felicius  hoc  eiMl^ 
■MMt  Uliid  etiam  MPientiui. — Val.  Max.  1.  ii:    :.  8. 
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o\  as  if  she  had  never  existed.  Unhappy  effects  of  the  mutual  jealousy 
which  those  people  had  conceived  against  each  other,  and  of  their  disregard 
to  the  common  liberty,  in  consequence  of  a  fatal  lethargy,  into  which  they  were 
sunk  amidst  the  greatest  dangers  1  These  are  symptoms  which  prognosticate 
and  prepare  the  way  for  approaching  decline  and  ruin. 

Antipater  improved  this  desertion  to  his  own  advantage,  and  maiched  im- 
mediately to  Athens,  which  saw  herself  abandoned  by  all  her  allies,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  no  condition  to  defend  herself  against  a  potent  and  victorious 
enemy.  Before  he  entered  the  city,  Demosthenes,  and  all  those  of  his  party, 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  last  true  Greeks,  and  the  defenders  of  expiring 
libert}'-,  retired  from  that  place  ;  and  the  people,  in  order  to  transfer  unto  those 
great  men  the  reproach  resulting  from  the  declaration  of  war  against  Antipater, 
and  likewise  to  obtain  his  good  graces,  condemned  them  to  die  by  a  decree 
which  Demades  prepared.  The  reader  has  not  forgot,  that  these  are  the  same 
people  who  had  lately  recalled  Demosthenes  by  a  decree  so  much  for  his 
honour,  and  had  received  him  in  triumph.* 

The  same  Demades  .procured  a  second  decree  for  sending  ambassadors  to 
Antipater,  who  was  then  at  Thebes,  and  that  they  should  be  invested  with  full 
powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  Phocion  himself  was  at  their 
head  ;  and  the  conqueror  declared,  that  he  expected  the  Athenians  should  en- 
tirely submit  the  terms  to  his  regulation,  in  the  manner  as  he  himself  had  acted, 
when  he  was  besieged  in  the  city  of  Lamia,  and  had  conlormed  to  the  capitu- 
lation imposed  upon  him  by  Leosthenes,  their  general. 

Phocion  returned  to  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  his  answer,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  conditions,  rigid  as  they  might  appear.  He  then 
came  back  to  Thebes  with  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors,  Avith  whom  Xenocrates 
had  been  associated,  in  hopes  that  the  appearance  alone  of  so  celebrated  a 
philosopher  would  inspire  Antipater  with  respect,  and  induce  him  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  his  virtue.  "  But  surely  they  must  have  been  little  acquainted  with  the 
heart  of  man,  and  particularly  with  the  violent  and  inhuman  disposition  oT  An- 
tipater, to  be  capable  of  flattering  themselves,  that  an  enemy,  with  whom  they 
had  been  engaged  in  an  open  war,  would  renounce  his  advantage  through  any 
inducement  of  respect  for  the  virtue  of  a  single  man,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
harangue  uttered  by  a  philosopher,  who  had  declared  against  him.  Antipater 
would  not  even  condescend  to  cast  his  eye=!  upon  him  ;  and  when  he  was  pre 
paring  to  enter  upon  the  conference,  for  he  was  commissioned  to  be  the  speakei 
on  this  occasion,  he  interrupted  him  in  a  very  abrupt  manner ;  and  percefving 
Ihat  he  continued  in  his  discourse,  commanded  him  to  be  silent.  But  he  did 
not  treat  Phocion  in  the  same  manner  ;  for  after  he  had  attended  to  his  discourse, 
he  replied,  "  that  he  was  disposed  to  contract  a  friendship  and  alliance  with 
the  Athenians  on  the  following  conditions  :  they  should  deliver  up  Demosthe 
nes  and  Hyperides  to  him  ;  the  government  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient 
plan,  by  which  all  employments  in  the  state  were  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
rich  ,  that  they  should  receive  a  garrison  into  the  port  of  Munychia  ;  that  they 
should  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  also  a  large  sum,  the  amount  of 
which  should  be  settled."  Thus,  according  to  Diodorus,  none  but  those  whose 
yearly  income  exceeded  two  thousand  drachmas,  were  to  be  admitted  into  any 
share  of  the  government  for  the  future,  or  have  any  right  to  vote.  Antipater 
intended  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  Athens  by  this  regulation,  being 
very  sensible,  that  the  rich  men,  who  enjoyed  public  employments,  and  had 
large  revenues,  would  become  his  dependents  much  more  effectually  than  a 
poor  and  despicable  populace,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  would  be  only 
guided  by  their  own  caprice. 

All  the  ambassadors  but  Xenocrates  were  well  contented  with  these  con- 
ditions, which  they  thought  were  very  moderate,  considering  their  present 
situation  ;  but  that  philosopher  judged  otherwise.  "  They  are  very  moderate 
for  slaves,'*  said  he,  "  but  extremely  severe  for  freemen." 
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V        The  Athenians  were  therefore  compelled  to  receive  into  Munychia  a  MacedoD> 

X  ian  ffarrison,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  a  man  of  probity,  and  by  some  of  Pho- 
cimrs  particular  friends.  The  troops  took  possession  of  the  place  during  the 
fes^^al  of  the  great  mysteries,  and  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  usual  to  carry 
the  god  lacchus  in  procession  from  the  city  to  Eleusina.  This  was  a  melan- 
choly conjuncture  for  the  Athenians,  and  affected  them  with  the  most  sensible 
affliction.  "  Alas  !"  said  they,  when  they  compared  past  times  with  those  they 
then  saw,  "  the  gods,  amidst  our  greatest  adversities,  would  formerly  manifest 
themselves  in  our  favour  during  this  sacred  ceremonial,  by  mystic  visions  and 
audible  voices,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  our  enemies,  who  were  terrified  by 
them.  But  ne'.v,  when  we  are  even  celebrating  the  same  solemnities,  they  cast 
an  unpitying  eye  on  the  greatest  calamities  that  can  happen  to  Greece  :  they 
behold  the  most  sacred  of  all  days  in  the  year,  and  that  which  is  most  agreeable 
lo  us,  polluted  and  distinguished  by  the  most  dreadful  of  calamities,  which  will 
even  transmit  its  name  to  this  sacred  time  through  all  succeeding  generations." 

The  garrison,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  did  not  offer  the  least  injury  to  any 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  there  were  more  than  twelve  thousand  of  them  excluded 
from  employments  in  the  state,  by  one  of  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  poverty.  Some  of  these  unfortunate  peisons  continued  in 
Athens,  and  lingered  out  a  wretched  life,  amidst  the  contemptuous  treatment 
they  had  justly  drawn  upon  themselves  ;  for  the  generality  of  them  were  se- 
ditious and  mercenary  in  their  dispositions,  had  neither  virtue  nor  justice,  but 
flattered  themselves  with  a  false  idea  of  liberty,  which  they  were  incapable  of 
using  aright,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  either  its  bounds,  duties,  or  end.  The 
other  poor  citizens  departed  from  the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  that  opprobrious 
condition,  and  retired  into  Thrace,  where  Antipater  assigned  them  a  city  and 
lands  for  their  habitation. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight,  and  retired  to 
Nicanor  ;  but  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  reposed  much  confidence  in 
him,  and  made  him  governor  of  Munychia  after  the  death  of  his  father,  as  will 
appear  immediately.*  This  Demetrius  had  been  not  only  the  disciple,  but 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Theophrastus  ;  and,  under  the  conduct 
of  so  learned  a  master,  had  perfected  his  natural  genius  for  eloquence,  and  ren- 
dered himself  expert  in  philosophy,  politics,  and  history.  He  was  in  great 
esteem  at  Athens,  and  began  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of  affairs,  when 
Harpalus  arrived  there,  after  he  had  declared  against  Alexander.  He  was 
obliged  to  quit  that  city  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  and  was  soon  after 
condemned  there,  though  absent,  under  a  vain  pretext  of  irreligion.j 

The  whole  weight  of  Antipater's  displeasure  fell  chiefly  upon  Demosthenes, 
Hyperides,  and  some  other  Athenians  who  had  been  their  adherents  :  ani 
when  he  was  informed  that  they  had  eluded  his  vengeance  by  flight,  he  des- 
patched a  body  of  men  with  orders  to  seize  them,  and  placed  one  Archias  at 
their  head,  who  had  formerly  played  in  tragedies.  This  man  having  found  at 
i^gina,  the  orator  Hyperides,  Aristonicus  of  Marathon,  and  Hymereus  the 
brother  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  all  three  taken  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Ajax  ;  he  dragged  them  from  their  assylum,  and  sent  them  to  Antipater, 
who  was  then  at  Cleones,  where  he  condemned  them  to  die.  Some  authors 
have  even  declared,  that  he  caused  the  tongue  of  Hyperides  to  be  cut  out.;}; 

The  same  Archias  having  received  intelligence,  that  Demosthenes,  who  had 
retired  into  the  island  of  Calauria,  was  become  a  supplicant  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  he  sailed  thither  in  a  small  vessel,  and  landed  with  some  Thracian 
soldiei-s  :  after  which  he  spared  no  pains  to  persuade  Demosthenes  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Antipater,  assuring  him  that  he  should  receive  no  injur3\  Demos- 
tnenes  was  too  well  acquainted  with  mankind  to  rely  on  his  promises;  and  was 
sensible  that  venal  souls,  who  have  hired  themselves  into  the  service  of  ini 
quity,  those  infamous  ministers,  in  the  execution  of  orders  equally  cruel  and 
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unjust,  have  as  little  regard  to  sincerity  and  truth  as  their  masters.  To  prevent, 
therefore,  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  who  would  have  satiated  his 
fury  upon  him,  he  swallowed  poison,  which  he  always  carried  about  him,  and 
which  soon  produced  its  effect.  When  he  found  his  strength  declining,  he  ad 
vanced  a  few  steps,  by  the  aid  of  some  domestics  who  supported  him,  and  fell 
down  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  Athenians,  soon  after  this  event,  erected  a  statue  of  brass  to  his  memory, 
as  a  testimonial  of  their  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  made  a  decree,  that  the 
eldest  branch  of  his  family  should  oe  brought  up  in  the  prytaneum,  at  the  public 
expense,  from  generation  to  generation  :  and  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  they  en- 
graved this  inscription,  which  was  couched  in  two  elegiac  verses  :  "  Demos- 
thenes, if  thy  power  had  been  equal  to  thy  wisdom,  the  Macedonian  Mars 
would  never  have  triumphed  over  Greece."  What  regard  is  to  be  entertained 
for  the  judgment  of  a  people,  who  were  capable  of  being  hurried  into  such 
opposite  extremes,  and  who  one  day  passed  sentence  of  death  on  a  citizen, 
and  the  next  loaded  him  with  honours  and  applause  ? 

What  I  have  already  said  of  Demosthenes,  on  several  occasions,  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  his  character  in  this  place.  He  was  not  only  a 
great  orator,  but  an  accomplished  statesman.  His  views  were  noble  and  ex- 
alted ;  his  zeal  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  any  conjectures,  wherein  the  hon- 
our and  interest  of  his  country  were  concerned  ;  he  firmly  retained  an  irre- 
concilable aversion  to  all  measures  which  had  any  resemblance  to  tyranny, 
and  his  love  for  liberty  was  such  as  may  be  imagined  in  a  republican,  as  im- 
placable an  enemy  to  all  servitude  and  dependency  as  ever  lived.  A  won- 
derful sagacity  of  mind  enabled  him  to  penetrate  into  future  events,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  his  view  with  as  much  perspicuity,  though  remote,  as  if  they 
had  been  actually  present.  He  seemed  as  much  acquainted  with  all  the  de- 
signs of  Philip,  as  if  he  had  been  admitted  into  a  participation  of  his  counsels  ; 
and  if  the  Athenians  had  followed  his  counsels,  that  prince  would  not  have  at- 
tained that  height  of  power,  which  proved  destructive  to  Greece,  as  Demos 
thenes  had  frequently  foretold. 

He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  Philip,  and  was  very 
iar  from  praising  him,  like  the  generality  of  orators.  Two  colleagues,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  an  embassy  to  that  prince,  Avere  continually  praising 
the  kin^  of  Macedon  at  their  return,  and  saying,  that  he  was  a  very  eloquent 
and  amiable  prince,  and  a  most  extraordinary^  drinker.  "What  strange  com- 
mendations are  these  ?"  replied  Demosthenes.  "  The  first  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  rhetorician  ;  the  second  of  a  woman  ;  and  the  third  of  a  sponge ; 
but  none  of  them  the  praise  of  a  king."* 

With  regard  to  eloquence,  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  Quintilian  has  ob- 
served, in  the  parallel  he  has  drawn  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  After 
he  has  shown,  that  the  great  and  essential  qualities  of  an  orator  are  common  to 
them  both,  he  marks  out  the  particular  difference  observable  between  them 
with  respect  to  style  and  elocution.  "  The  one,"  says  he,  "  is  more  precise, 
the  other  more  luxuriant.  The  one  crowds  all  his  forces  into  a  smaller  com- 
pass when  he  attacks  his  adversary,  the  other  chooses  a  larger  field  ibr  the  as- 
sault. The  one  always  endeavours  in  a  manner  to  transfix  him  with  the  viva- 
city of  his  style,  the  other  frequently  overwhelms  him  with  the  weight  of  his 
discourse.  Nothing  can  be  retrenched  from  the  one,  and  nothing  can  be  added 
16  the  other.  In  Demosthenes  we  discover  more  labour  and  study,  in  Cicero 
more  nature  and  genius. t 

I  have  elsewhere  observed  another  difference  between  these  two  great  ora- 
tors, which  I  beg  leave  to  insert  in  this  place.  That  which  characterises  De- 
mostlienes  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  and  in  which  he  has  never  been 
imitated,  is  such  an  absolute  oblivion  of  himself,  and  so  scrupulous  and  con- 

*  Plut.  in  Dcmosth.  p.  853. 
t  In  cloqiiendo  est  aliqiia  diversltas.     Densior  ille.  hie  copiosior.     Ille  concludit  astr'Ktiii3,  hie  latiui 
pu^nal.     Ille  accnininc  semper,  hie  frequenter  et  pondere.    Illi  niliil  detrabi  poteyt,  huic  nil  il  adjici.    €»■ 
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fitanl  a  solicitude  to  suppress  all  ostentation  of  wit ;  in  a  word,  such  a  peipctuai 
care  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  auditor  to  the  cause,  and  not  to  the  orator 
that  he  ne>er  suffers  any  one  turn  of  thought  or  expression  to  escape  him  from 
no  other  view  than  mt  rely  to  please  and  shine.  This  reserve  and  moderation 
in  so  amiable  a  genius  as  Demosthenes,  and  in  matters  so  susceptible  of  grace 
and  eloquence,  adds  perfection  to  his  merit,  and  renders  him  superior  to  al? 
praises.* 

Cicero  was  sensible  of  all  the  estimation  due  to  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  experienced  all  its  force  and  beauty.  But  as  he  was  persuaded 
fhat  an  orator,  when  he  is  engaged  in  any  points  that  arc  not  strictly  essential, 
ought  to  form  his  style  by  the  taste  of  his  audience  ;  and  did  not  believe  that 
he  genius  of  his  t^mes  was  consistent  with  such  a  rigid  exactness ;  he  there- 
fore judged  it  necessary  to  accommodate  him.self  in  some  measure  to  the  ears 
and  delicacy  of  his  auditors,  who  required  more  grace  and  elegance  in  hia 
discourse.  For  which  reason  he  hid  some  regard  to  the  agreeable,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  never  lost  sight  of  any  important  point  in  the  cause  he  pleaded 
He  even  thought  that  this  qualified  him  for  promoting  the  interest  of  his  <  oun- 
try,  and  was  not  mistaken,  as  to  please  is  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of 
persuading ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  laboured  for  his  own  reputation,  and  never 
forgot  himself. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  caused  the  Athenians  to  regret  the 
reigns  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  recalled  to  their  remembrance  the  mag- 
nanimity, generosity,  and  clemency,  which  those  two  princes  retained,  even 
amidst  the  emotions  of  their  displeasure  ;  and  how  ready  they  had  always  been 
to  pardon  offences,  and  treat  their  enemies  with  huuianity.  Whereas  Antipater, 
under  the  mask  of  a  private  man  in  a  bad  cloak,  with  ail  the  appearances  of  a 
plain  and  frugal  liie,  and  without  affecting  any  title  of  authority,  discovered 
himself  to  be  a  rigid  and  imperious  master. 

Antipater  was,  however,  prevailed  upon,  jjy  the  prayers  of  Phocion,  to  recall 
several  persons  trom  banishment,  notwithstanding  all  the  severity  of  his  dis- 
position ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Demetrius  was  one  of  this  num- 
ber;  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  republic  from  that  time.  As  for  those  whose  recall  to  Athens  Pho- 
cion was  unable  to  ol)tain,  he  procured  for  them  more  commodious  situations, 
that  were  not  so  remote  as  their  former  settlements;  and  took  his  measures  so 
effectually,  that  they  were  not  banished,  according  to  the  first  sentence,  be- 
yond the  Ceraunian  inountairis  and  the  piomontoiy  of  Tenarus  ;  by  which 
means  they  did  not  live  sequestered  from  the  pleasures  of  Greece,  but  obtained 
a  settlement  in  Peloponnesus.  Who  cryi  help  admiring,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
amiable  and  generous  disposition  of  Phocion,  who  emp!o3'ed  his  influence  with 
Antipater,  to  procure  for  a  numljer  of  unfortunate  persoiiv  son:e  alleviation  ot 
their  calamities  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  kind  of  humanity  in  a  prince,  who 
was  not  very  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  that  quality,  but  was  sen- 
sible, however,  that  it  would  be  extremely  rigid  in  him  to  add  new  mortifica- 
tions to  the  inconveniences  of  banishment? 

Antipater  in  other  respects  exercised  his  government  with  great  justice  and 
m.oderation,  over  those  who  continued  in  Athens  ;  he  bestowed  the  principal 
posts  and  employments  on  such  persons  as  he  imagined  >vere  the  most  virtuous 
and  honest  men  ;  and  contented  himself  with  removiiig  from  all  authority,  such 
as  he  thought  were  most  likely  to  excite  troubles,  fie  was  sensible,  that  this 
people  could  neither  support  a  state  of  absolute  servitude,  nor  the  enjoyment 
of  entire  liberty  ;  for  which  reason  he  thought  it  necessary  to  take  froni  the  jne, 
whatever  was  too  rigid  ;  and  from  the  other,  all  that  it  had  of  cxcessi\e  and 
licentious. 

The  conqueror,  after  so  glorious  a  campaign,  set  out  for  Macedonia,  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Phila  ^vith  Craterus,  and  the  soieinnity  waa 
perlbrnied  with  all  imaginable  grandeur.     Phila  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 

*  In  the  discourse  on  Uie  eloquence  wi   t.e  bar. 
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phsned  princesses  of  her  age,  and  her  beauty  was  the  least  part  of  hei  merit. 
I'he  lustre  of  her  charms  was  heig-htened  by  the  sweetness  and  modesty  that 
i'j.Uened  her  aspect,  by  an  air  of  complacency,  and  a  natural  disposition  to 
uUlige,  which  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  beheld  her.  These  engaging  qualities 
were  rendered  still  more  amiable  by  the  brightness  of  a  superior  genius,  and  a 
prudence  uncommon  in  hersex,  which  made  her  capable  of  the  greatest  affair^ 
It  is  even  said,  that,  young  as  she  then  was,  her  father  Antipater, who  was  one 
of  (!ic  most  able  politicians  of  his  age,  nevf^r  engaged  in  any  affair  of  impor- 
tance without  consulting  her.  This  princess  never  made  use  of  the  influence 
she  had  over  her  two  husbands,  (for,  after  the  death  of  Craterus,  she  espoused 
Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus,)  but  to  procure  some  favour  for  the  officers, 
their  daughters  or  sisters.  If  they  were  poor,  she  fumished  them  with  portions 
for  their  marriage;  and  if  they  were  so  unhappy  as  to  be  calumniated,  she 
herself  was  very  active  in  their  justification.  So  generous  a  liberality  gave 
her  an  absolute  power,  among  the  troops.  All  cabals  v. ere  dissolved  by  her 
presence,  and  all  revolts  gave  'vvay,  and  were  appeased  by  her  management. 

SECTION  in. — PROCESSION  OF  ALEXANDER'S  FUNERAL.   PTOLEMY,  CRATERUS, 
ANTIPATER.  AND  ANTIGONUS,  CONFEDERATE  AGAINST  EACH  OTHER. 

About  this  time  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Alexander  were  performed.*  Ari- 
d.rus,  having  been  deputed  by  all  the  governors  and  grandees  of  the  kingdom, 
to  take  upon  himself  the  care  of  that  solemnity,  had  employed  two  years  in 
preparing  every  thing  that  could  possibly  render  it  the  most  pompous  and 
august  funeral  that  had  ever  been  seen.  When  all  things  were  ready  for  the 
celebration  of  this  mournful  but  superb  ceremonial,  orders  were  given  for  the 
procession  to  begin.  This  was  preceded  by  a  great  number  of  pioneers  and 
other  workmen,  whose  ofiice  was  to  make  all  the  ways  practicable  through 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass.t 

As  soon  as  these  were  levelled,  that  magnificent  chariot,  the  invention  and 
design  of  which  raised  as  much  admiration  as  the  immense  riches  that  glittered 
all  over  it,  set  out  from  Babylon.  The  body  of  the  chariot  rested  upon  two  axle- 
trees,  that  were  inserted  into  four  wheels,  made  after  the  Persian  manner  ;  the 
naves  and  spokes  of  which  were  covered  with  gold,  and  the  rounds  plated  over 
with  iron.  The  extremities  of  the  axle-trees  were  made  of  gold,  representing 
the  muscles  of  lions  biting  a  dart.  The  chariot  had  four  draught  beams,  or 
poles,  to  each  of  which  were  hi^rnessed  four  sets  of  mules,  each  set  consisting 
of  four  of  those  animals;  so  that  this  chariot  was  drawn  by  sixty-four  mules 
The  strongest  of  these  creatures,  and  laigest,  were  chosen  on  this  occasion. 
They  were  adorned  with  crowns  of  gold,  and  collars  enriched  with  precious 
stones  and  gold  bells. 

On  this  chariot  was  erected  a  pavilion  of  entire  gold,  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
eighteen  in  length,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  embellished  with 
the  leaves  of  the  iicanlhus.  The  inside  was  adorned  with  a  blaze  of  jewels,  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  shells.  The  circumference  was  beautified  with  a  friiige 
of  gold  net  work  :  the  threads  that  composed  the  texture  were  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  to  those  were  fastened  laige  bells,  whose  sound  was  heard  at  a  great 
distjince. 

Tbie  external  decorations  were  disposed  in  four  relievos. 

The  first  represented  Alexander  seated  in  a  military  chanot,  with  a  splendid 
ccf-jilre  in  his  hand,  and  surrounded,  on  one  side,  with  a  troop  of  Macedonians 
>n  arms;  and  on  the  other,  with  an  equal  number  of  Persians  armed  in  their 
manner.     The  e  were  preceded  by  the  king's  equeries. 

In  the  second  were  seen  elephants  completely  harnessed,  with  a  band  of  In- 
dians seated  on  the  fore  part  of  iheir  bodies  ;  and  on  the  hinder  part,  a  band 
cf  Macedonians  armed  as  in  the  day  of  battle. 

.  *  A.  M.3633.      Ant.  J.  C.rJl.     Diod.  i    x   lii.  j  •  fiOS— 610. 
I   I  rri'hi  l-rvr  wishrt)  i-  liad  been  in  my  power  io  liave  explained  several  pnss  eesof  this  description  ia 
K  enr."'-  <  Ir   r  ^nd  in;«-llijiblc  manner  than  I  have  i^onc  ;  but  that  was  not  possible  forme  to  effect,  thougbl 
r  ••!  rciuiiije  It)  (KTions  of  greater  capacity  than  mystlf 
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The  third  exhibited  to  the  \  lew  several  squadrons  of  horse  ranged  in  mJli* 
tary  array. 

The  fourth  represented  ships  preparing:  (or  a  battle. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  pavilion  were  golden  lions,  that  seemed  to  guaixl 
the  passage. 

The  four  corners  were  adorned  with  statues  of  gold  representing  viclorie;*, 
with  trophies  of  arms  in  their  hands. 

Under  the  pavilion  was  placed  a  throne  of  gold  of  a  square  form,  adorned 
\Tith  the  heads  of  animals,*  whose  necks  were  encompassed  with  golden  circles 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  to  these  were  hung  crowns  that  glittered  with 
he  liveliest  colours,  and  such  as  were  carried  in  procession  at  the  celebration 
of  sacred  solemnities. 

At  the  foot  of  the  throne  was  placed  the  coffin  of  Alexander,  formed  of  beaten 
gold,  and  half  filled  with  aromatic  spices  and  perfumes,  as  well  to  exhale  an 
agreeable  odour,  as  for  the  preservation  of  the  corpse.  A  pall  of  purple  wrought 
with  gold  covered  the  coffin. 

Between  this  and  the  throne  the  arms  of  that  monarch  were  disposed  in  the 
manner  he  wore  them  while  living. 

The  outside  of  the  pavilion  was  likewise  covered  with  purple  flowered  with 
gold.  The  top  ended  in  a  very  large  crown  of  the  same  metal,  which  seemed 
to  be  a  coipposition  of  olive  branches.  The  rays  of  the  sun  which  darted  on 
this  diadem,  in  conjunction  with  the  motion  of  the  chariot,  caused  it  to  emit  a 
kind  of  rays  like  those  of  lightning. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined^  that  in  so  long  a  procession,  the  motion  of  a  chariot, 
loaded  like  this,  would  be  lial)le  to  great  inconveniences.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  the  pavilion,  with  all  its  appendages,  might,  when  the  chariot  moved  in 
any  uneven  ways,  constantly  continue  in  the  same  situation,  notwithstanding; 
the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  shocks  that  would  frequently  be  unavoid- 
able, a  cylinder  was  raised  from  the  middle  of  each  axle-tree,  to  support  the 
pavilion  ;  by  which  expedient  the  whole  machine  was  preserved  steady. 

The  chariot  was  followed  by  the  royal  guards,  all  in  arms,  and  magnificently 
arrayed. 

The  multitude  of  spectators  of  this  solemnity  is  scarcely  credible ;  but  they 
were  drawn  together,  as  well  by  their  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Alexander, 
as  Iiy  the  magnificence  of  this  funeral  pomp,  which  had  never  been  equalled 
in  the  world. 

There  was  a  current  prediction,  that  the  place  where  Alexander  should  be 
interred,  would  be  rendered  the  most  happy  and  flourishing  part  of  the  whole 
earth.  The  governors  contested  with  each  other,  for  the  disposal  of  a  body 
liiat  was  to  be  attended  with  such  a  glorious  prerogative.  The  affection  Per- 
diccas  entertained  for  his  country,  made  him  desirous,  that  the  corpse  should 
be  conveyed  to  .^^ge  in  Mactvdonia,  where  the  remains  of  its  kings  were  usually 
deposited.  Other  places  wero  likinvise  proposed,  but  the  preference  was  given 
to  Egypt.  Ptolemy,  who  was  under  such  extraordinar}^  and  recent  obligations 
to  the  king  of  Macedon,  was  determined  to  signalize  his  gratitude  on  this  oc- 
casion. He  accordingly  set  out  with  a  numerous  guard  of  his  best  troops,  in 
order  to  meet  the  procession,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Syria.  When  he  had 
joined  the  attendants  on  the  funeral;  he  prevented  them  from  interring  tho 
corpse  In  the  temple  of  .Tupiter-Ammon,  as  they  had  proposed.  It  was  there- 
fore deposited,  first  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  from  thence  was  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  raised  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  memory 
of  this  monarch,  and  rende.redhim  all  the  honours  which  were  usually  paid  to 
demi-gods  and  heroes  by  pagan  antiquit)^. 

Freinshemius,t  in  his  supplement  to  Livy,  relates,  after  Leo  the  African,  an 
author  who  lived  in  the  15th  century,  that  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great  was 
still  to  be  seen  in  his  time,  and  that  it  was  reverenced  by  the  Mohammedans, 


•  The  rrreek  word  t^X«a^^os  imports  a  kind  of  hart,  from  wt»M  chin  a  beard  hanj,'3  down  like  tliat  of 
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(or  Mahometans,)  as  the  monument,  not  only  of  an  illustrious  king,  but  of  a 
great  prophet. 

Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  which  border  on  the  Pontic  sea,  were  allotted 
to  Eumenes,  in  consequence  of  the  partition  of  the  several  governments  of 
Alexander's  empire  ;  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  that  Leo- 
natus  and  Antigonus  should  march  with  a  great  body  of  troops  to  establish 
Eumenes  in  the  government  of  those  dominions,  and  d.ispossess  king  Ariarthes 
of  the  sovereignty.  This  general  resolution  of  sending  troops  and  experienced 
commanders  into  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  was  formed  with  great 
judgment ;  and  the  intention  of  it  was,  that  all  those  conquered  territories 
should  continue  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  and  that  the  inhabit 
ants,  being  no  longer  governed"  by  their  own  sovereigns,  should  have  no  farther 
inclination  to  recover  their  former  liberty,  nor  be  in  a  condition  to  set  each 
other  the  example  of  throwmg  off  the  new  yoke  of  the  Greeks."* 

But  neither  Leonatus  nor  Antigonus  were  very  solicitous  to  execute  this  article 
of  the  treaty ;  and,  as  they  were  entirely  attentive  to  their  own  particular  in- 
terest and  aggrandizement,  they  took  other  measures.  Eumenes,  seeing  him- 
self thus  abandoned  by  those  who  ought  to  have  established  him  in  his  govern- 
ment, set  out  with  all  his  equipage,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  horse  and 
two  hundred  of  his  domestics,  well  armed  ;  with  all  his  riches,  which  amounted 
to  about  five  thousand  talents  of  gold  ;  and  retired  to  Perdiccas,  who  gave  him 
a  favourable  reception.  As  he  was  much  esteemed  by  that  commander,  he  was 
admitted  into  a  participation  of  all  his  counsels.  Eumenes  was  indeed  a  man 
of  great  solidity  and  resolution,  and  the  most  able  of  all  the  captains  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Within  a  short  time  after  this  event,  he  was  conducted  into  Cappadocia  by 
a  great  army,  which  Perdiccas  thought  fit  to  command  in  person.  Ariarthes 
had  m^e  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  had  raised 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  a  great  body  of  horse  ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Perdiccas,  who  destroyed  his  whole  family,  and  invested  Eumenes 
with  the  gov»;rnment  of  his  dominions.  He  intended,  by  this  instance  of  se- 
verity, to  intimi^te  the  people,  and  extinguish  all  seditions.  And  this  conduct 
was  very  judicious,  and  absolutely  necessary  in  the  conjuncture  of  a  new  go- 
vernment, when  the  state  is  in  a  general  ferment,  and  all  things  are  usually 
disposed  for  commo^'ons.  Perdiccas,  after  this  transaction,  advanced  with  his 
troops  to  chastise  Isaura  and  Laranda,  cities  of  Pisidia,  which  had  massacred 
their  governors,  ana  /evolted  from  the  Macedonians.  The  last  of  these  cities 
was  destroyed  in  a  very  surprising  manner ;  for  the  inhabitants,  finding  them- 
selves in  no  condition  to  defend  it,  and  despairing  of  any  quarter  from  the  con- 
queror,' shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
parents,  and  all  their  gold  and  silver,  set  fire  to  their  several  habitations,  and 
after  they  had  fought  with  the  fury  of  lions,  threw  themselves  into  the  flames 
The  city  was  abandoned  to  plunder ;  and  the  soldiers,  after  they  had  extin- 
guished the  fire,  found  a  very  great  booty,  for  the  place  was  filled  with  riches. 

Perdiccas,  after  this  expedition,  marched  into  Cilicia,  where  he  passed  the 
wmier  season. t  During  his  residence  in  that  country,  he  formed  the  resolution 
(o  divorce  Nicea,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  had  espoused  at  a  time 
nlien  he  thought  that  marriage  subservient  to  his  interest.  But  when  the  re- 
gency of  the  empire  had  given  him  a  superior  credit,  and  given  birth  to  moiu 
exalted  hopes,  his  thoughts  took  a  different  turn,  and  he  was  desirous  of  espous- 
ing Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  She  had  been  married  to 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus  ;  and  having  lost  her  husband  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
slic  had  continued  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  and  was  then  at  Sardis  in  Lydia. 
Perdiccas  despatched  Eumenes  thither,  to  propose  his  marriage  to  that  pri'ices?, 
and  employ  his  endeavours  to  render  it  agreeable  to  her.  This  alliance  with  9 
lady  who  was  the  sister  of  Alexander  by  the  same  father  and  mother,  and  ex- 

•  PIt.t.  in  Eumcn.  p.  581      Dlod.  1.  xviii.  v.  699.  t   A.  M.  3r.83.     Ant.  J  C.  321       Died.  j..  6(V>— «»f 
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ceedingly  beloved  by  the  Macedonians,  opened  bin-  a  way  to  the  empire  thrcugD 

the  Lavour  of  that  people,  which  he  might  naturally  expect  from  his  n»arriag« 
ivith  Cleo^^atra. 

Antigonus  penetrated  into  his  design,  and  evidently  foresaw  that  his  own  de- 
struction was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  intended  success.  He  therefore  passe<i 
into  Greece  with  the  greatest  expedition,  in  order  to  find  Antipater  and  Cratc- 
rus,  w^ho  were  then  engaged  in  a  war  w  ith  the  ^Etolians,  and  disclosed  to  them 
the  whole  plan  that  Perdiccas  hadtbrmed.  Upon  this  intelligence  they  imme- 
diately came  to  an  accommodation  with  the  ^lolians,  and  advanced  towards 
the  Hellespont  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  new  enemy  ;  an<l,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  own  party,  they  engaged  Ptolemy,  governor  of  Egypt,  in  their 
interest.  • 

Craterus,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Alexander's  captains,  had  the  largest  share 
of  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  Macedonians.  Alexander,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  had  ordered  him  to  conduct  into  Macedonia  the  ten  thousand  veteran 
troops  he  intended  to  send  thither,  an  account  of  their  age,  \younds.  or  other 
infirmities,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  service.  The  king  had  likewise 
conferred  upon  him  at  the  same  time  the  government  of  Maccdonin,  in  the 
room  of  Antipater,  whom  he  recalled  to  Babylon.  Those  provinces  liavjng 
iDcen  consigned  to  Craterus  and  Antipater  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  they 
governed  them  jointly,  and  Craterus  alwaj's  conducted  himself  like  a  good  and 
faithful  associate  ;  especially  in  the  operation  of  this  war,  in  which  they  were  uf» 
avoidably  engaged  by  the  discovery  of  the  designs  whicb  Perdiccas  \vas  lorming. 

Perdiccas  sent  Eumenes  back  to  his  province,  not  only  to  regulate  the  state 
of  affairs  in  that  country,  but  more  particularly  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
motions  of  Neoptolemus  his  next  neighbour,  who  was  govemor  of  Armenia, 
and  whose  conduct  was  suspected  by  Perdiccas,  but  not  without  sufficient  rea- 
son, as  will  be  clearly  shown. 

This  Neoptolemus  w^ss  a  man  remarkable  for  his  stupid  pride,  and  the  in- 
supportable arrogance  he  had  contracted,  from  the  vain  hopes  with  which  he 
ted  his  imagination.  Eumenes  endeavoured  to  reduce  him  to  reason  by  gentle 
measures;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  troops  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  who 
were  commanded  by  Neoptolemus,  were  grown  veiy^  insolent  and  audacious, 
he  made  it  his  care  to  assemble  a  body  of  horse  strong  enough  to  oppose  their 
designs,  and  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  respect  and  obedience.  With  this 
view  he  granted  all  sorts  of  immunities  and  exemptions  from  imposts  to  iiio.se 
of  the  inhabitants  who  were  in  a  condition  to  appear  on  horseback.  He  likewise 
purchased  a  great  number  of  horses,  and  bestowed  them  on  those  of  his  court 
in  whom  he  confided  the  most ;  and  inflamed  their  courage  by  the  honours  and 
rewards  he  conferred  upon  them.  He  disciplined  and  habituated  them  to 
labour  and  fatigue  by  reviews,  exercises,  and  continual  movements.  Every 
body  was  surprised  to  see  him  assemble,  in  so  short  a  time,  a  body  of  six  thou- 
sand horse,  capable  of  good  service  in  the  field.* 

Perdiccas,  having  caused  all  his  troops  to  h\e  off  the  next  spring  towards 
Cappadocia,  held  a  council  with  his  friends  on  the  operations  of  the  intended 
war.  The  subject  of  their  deliberations  Avas,  whether  they  should  march  first 
into  Macedonia  against  Antipater  and  Craterus,  or  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy. 
The  majority  of  voices  declared  in  favour  of  the  last;  and  it  was  concluded, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Eumenes,  with  part  of  the  army,  should  guard  tl;e 
Asiatic  provinces  against  Antipater  and  Craterus  ;  and,  in  order  to  engage  him 
more  effectually  to  espouse  the  common  cause,  Perdiccas  added  the  province 
of  Caria,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia,  to  his  government.  He  likewise  declared  him 
generalissimo  of  all  the  troops  in  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  and  ordered  all  the 

fovemors  to  obey  him.  Perdiccas,  after  this,  advanced  towards  Egypt  through 
)amascene  and  Palestine.     He  also  took  the  two  minor  kings  with  him  in  this 
expedition,  in  order  to  cover  his  designs  with  the  royal  authoritv 

•  Plut.  ID  Eumen.  p.  585. 
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C^umenes  spared  no  pains  to  have  a  good  army  on  foot,  in  order  U  oppose 
Antipater  and  Craterus,  who  had  already  passed  the  Hellespont,  a  id  were 
marching  against  him.  They  left  nothing  unattempted  to  disengage  1  im  from 
the  party  he  had  espoused,  and  promised  him  the  addition  of  new  provinces 
to  those  he  already  possessed  ;  but  he  was  too  steady  to  be  shaken  by  these 
(Mlers,  m  breach  of  his  engagements  to  Perdiccas.*  They  succeeded  better 
with  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus,  for  they  engaged  the  former  to  observe  a  neu- 
trality, though  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and  the  other  declared  in  their  favour. 
F.umenes  attacked  and  defeated  the  latter  at  a  narrow  pass,  and  even  took  all 
his  baggage.  This  victory  was  owing  to  his  cavalry  whom  he  had  formed  with 
?o  much  care.  Neoptolemus  escaped  with  three  hundred  horse,  and  joino'l 
Antipater  and  Craterus;  but  the  rest  of  his  troops  went  over  to  Eumenes.j 

Antipater  entered  Cilicia  with  an  intention  to  advance  into  Egypt,  in  order 
*o  assist  Ptolemy,  if  his  affaii-s  should  require  his  aid  ;  and  he  detafched  Cra- 
terus and  Neoptolemus  with  the  rest  of  his  army  against  Eumenes,  who  was 
then  in  Cappadncia.  A  great  battle  was  fought  there,  the  succe^ss  of  which 
was  to  be  entirely  ascribed  to  the  wise  and  vigilant  precaution  of  Eumenes, 
which  Plutarch  justly  considers  as  the  master-piece  of  a  great  commander. 
The  reputation  of  Craterus  was  very  great,  and  the  generality  of  the  Mace- 
donians were  desirous  of  having  him  for  their  leader  aOer  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, remembering  that  his  affection  for  them,  and  his  desire  to  support  their 
interest,  had  caused  him  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  that  prince.  Neoptolemus 
had  flattered  him,  that'  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  in  the  field,  all  the  Mace- 
donians of  the  opposite  party  would  range  themselves  under  his  banners,  and 
Eumenes  himself  was  very  apprehensive  that  such  would  be  the  case.  But, 
in  order  to  avoid  this  misfortune,  which  would  have  occasioned  his  inevitable 
ruin,  he  caused  the  avenues  and  narrow  passes  to  be  so  carefully  guarded,  that 
his  army  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  enemy  against  whom  he  was  leading 
them,  having  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  it  was  only  Neoptolemus,  who 
was  preparing  to  attack  him  a  second  time.  In  the  dispositions  he  made  for 
the  battle,  he  was  careful  not  to  oppose  any  Macedonian  against  Craterus ;  and 
issued  an  order,  with  very  severe  penalties,  that  no  herald  from  the  enemy 
should  be  received  on  any  account  whatever. 

The  first  charge  was  verj'  violent ;  the  lances  were  soon  shivered  on  both 
sides,  and  the  two  armies  attacked  sword  in  hand.  Craterus  acted  nothing  to 
the  dishonour  of  Alexander  on  this  last  day  of  his  life,  for  he  killed  numbers 
of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  frequently  bore  down  all  who  opposed 
him  ;  till,  at  last,  a  Thracian  wounded  him  in  the  side,  v/hen  he  fell  from  his 
horse.  All  the  enemy's  cavalry  rode  over  him  without  knowing  who  he  was, 
and  did  not  discover  him  till  he  was  breathing  his  last. 

As  to  the  other  wmg,  Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes,  who  personally  hated  each 
other,  having  met  in  the  battle,  and  their  horses  charging  with  a  violent  shock, 
they  siczedeach  other  ;  and  their  horses  springing  from  under  them,  they  both 
fell  on  the  earth,  where  they  struggled  like  two  implacable  wrestlers,  and 
fought  tor  a  considerable  time  with  the  utmost  fury  and  rage,  till  at  last  Neop- 
tolemus received  a  njortal  wound,  and  imm.ediately  expired. 

Eumenes  then  remounted  his  horse,  and  pushed  his  left  wing  to  that  part  oi 
the  field,  where  he  believed  the  enemy's  troops  still  continued  unbroken. 
iVhen  he  was  informed  that  Craterus  was  killed,  he  spurred  his  horse  to  the 
place  where  he  lay,  and  found  him  expiring.  On  beholding  this  melancholf 
.-pectacle,he  could  not  refuse  his  tears  to  the  death  of  an  ancient  friend,  whom 
he  had  always  esteemed  ;  and  he  caused  the  last  honours  to  be  paid  him  with 
ill  possible  magnificence.  He  likewise  ordered  his  bones  to  be  conveyed  to 
Macedon,  in  order  to  be  given  to  his  wife  and  children.  Eumenes  gained  this 
second  victory  ten  days  after  the  first. 

*  Q,uem  (l^erdicc.im)  etsi  iiifirmum  videbat,  quod  iinus  omnibus  resistere  cogebatur,  amiciim  Bon4e«cruiV 
RCilue  Bal:ilW  aiiam  fulei  fiiit  ciipidior. — Corn.  Ncp.  in  Knmcn.  c.  3. 

t   Pint,  in  Kiimf  n.  p-  ^85— 687,     Died.  1.  xviii.  p.  610— 6lS. 
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In  the  mean  time  Perdiccas  had  advanced  into  Egypt,  and  began  the  wai 
ivith  Ptolemy,  though  with  very  ditferent  success.  Ptolemy,  from  the  time  be 
was  constituted  governor  of  that  country,  had  conducted  himself  with  so  much 
justice  and  humamty,  that  he  had  entirely  gained  the  hearts  of  all  the  Egypt- 
ians. An  infinite  number  of  people,  charmed  with  the  lenity  of  so  wise  an  ad- 
ministration, came  thither  from  Greece  and  other  parts  to  enter  into  his  service. 
This  additional  advantage  rendered  him  extremely  powerful,  and  even  the 
army  of  Perdiccas  had  so  much  esteem  for  Ptolemy,  that  they  marched  with 
reluctance  against  him,  and  great  numbers  of  them  deserted  daily  to  his  troops. 
All  these  circumstances  were  fatal  to  the  views  of  Perdiccas,  and  he  lost  his  own 
life  in  that  country.  Having  unfortunately  taken  a  resolution  to  make  his  army 
pass  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  formed  an  island  near  Memphis,  he  lost,  in  pass- 
ing, two  thousand  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  drowned,  and  the  remainder 
devoured  by  crocodiles.  The  Macedonians  were  exasperated  to  such  a  degree 
of  fury  when  they  saw  themselves  exposed  to  such  unnecessary  dangers,  that 
they  mutinied  against  him ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  abandoned  by  a 
hundred  of  his  principal  officers,  among  whom  Pithon  w^as  the  most  consider- 
able, and  \vas  assassinated  in  his  tent,  with  most  of  his  intimate  friends.* 

Two  days  after  this  event,  the  army  received  intelligence  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  Eumenes ;  and  had  this  account  come  two  days  sooner,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  prevented  the  mutiny,  and  consequently  the  revolution  that  soon 
succeeded  it,  which  proved  so  favourable  to  Ptolemy  and  Antipater,  and  all 
their  adherents. 

SECTION    IV. REGENCY    TRANSFERRED    TO    ANTIPATER.        POLYSPERCHON   SUC 

CEEDS  HIM.       THE   LATTER  RECALLS    OLYMPIAS. 

Ptolemy  passed  the  Nile  the  day  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  and  entered 
the  Macedonian  camp,  where  he  justified  his  own  conduct  so  effectually,  that 
all  the  troops  declared  in  his  favour.  When  the  death  of  Craterus  was  known, 
he  made  such  an  artful  improvement  of  their  affliction  and  resentment,  that 
he  induced  them  to  pass  a  decree,  whereby  Eumenes,  and  fifty  other  persons 
of  the  same  party,  were  declared  enemies  of  the  Macedonian  state  :  and  this 
decree  authorized  Antipater  and  Antigonus  to  carry  on  a  war  against  them. 
Rut  when  this  prince  perceived  the  troops  had  a  general  inclination  to  offer  him 
the  regency  of  the  two  kings,  which  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
he  had  the  precaution  to  decline  that  office,  because  he  was  very  sensible  that 
the  royal  pupils  had  a  title  without  a  reality  ;  that  they  would  never  be  capable 
of  sustaining  the  weight  of  that  vast  empire,  nor  be  in  a  condition  to  reunite, 
under  their  authority,  so  many  governments  accustomed  to  independency ;  that 
there  was  an  inevitable  tendency'  ^o  dismember  the  whole,  as  well  from  the  in- 
clinations and  interest  of  the  officers,  as  the  situation  of  attairs;  that  all  his  ac- 
quisitions in  the  interim  would  redound  to  the  advantage  of  his  pupiL  ;  that 
while  he  appeared  to  possess  the  first  rank,  he  should  in  reality  enjoy  nothing 
fixed  and  solid,  or  that  could  any  way  be  considered  as  his  own  property;  that 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  regency,  he  should  be  left  without  any  government 
or  real  establishments,  and  that  he  should  neither  be  master  of  an  army  to  su])- 
port  him,  nor  of  any  retreat  for  his  preservation  ;  whereas  all  his  colleagues 
would  enjoy  the  richest  provinces  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  he  be  the  only 
one  who  had  not  derived  any  advantages  from  the  common  conquests.  These 
considerations  induced  him  to  preter  the  post  he  already  enjoyed  to  the  new 
title  that  was  offered  him,  as  the  former  was  less  hazardous,  and  rendered  him 
less  obnoxious  to  envy:  he  therefore  caused  the  choice  to  fall  on  Pithon  and 
Aridaeus.t 

The  first  of  these  persons  had  commanded  with  distinction  in  all  the  wars  of 
Alexander,  and  had  embraced  the  party  of  Perdiccas,  till  he  was  a  witness  of 

•  Diftd.  I.  iTiii.  p.  613 — 616.     Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  587.     Corn.  V«p  t.  5. 
t   Biod.  1.  xviii.  p.  616— 6i9. 
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bis  imprudent  conduct  in  passing  the  Nile,  which  induced  him  to  quft  his  ser^ 
vice,  and  go  over  to  P-tolemy. 

With  respect  to  Aridaeus,  history  has  taken  no  notice  of  him  before  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  funeral  solemnities  of  that  prince  were  committed  to 
his  care :  and  we  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  he  acquitted  himself  of 
that  melancholy,  but  honourable  commission,  after  he  had  employed  two  years 
in  the  preparations  for  it. 

The  honour  of  this  guardianship  was  of  no  long  continuance  to  them.  Eu- 
vydice,  the  consort  of  king  Aridttus,  whom  vve  shall  distinguish  for  the  future 
f  v'  ihe  name  of  Philip,  being  fond  of  interfering  in  all  affairs,  and  being  sup- 
I  >r:(jd  ••1  her  pretensions  by  the  Macedonians,  the  two  regents  were  so  dissati>« 
I  ■  I  with  their  employment,  that  they  voluntarily  resigned  it,  after  they  had 
;  Mt  the  army  back  to  Triparadis  in  Syria  ;  and  it  wai«  then  conferred  upon  An 
lipnter. 

As  soon  as  he  was  invested  with  this  authority,  he  made  a  new  partition  ot 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  'which  he  excluded  all  those  who  had  espoused 
the  interest  of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  and  re-established  every  person  of  the 
other  party  who  had  been  dispossessed.  In  this  new  division  of  the  empire, 
Seieucus,  who  had  great  authority  from  the  command  of  the  cavahy,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  had  the  government  of  Babylon,  and  becamp  after- 
ward the  most  powerful  of  all  the  successors  of  Alexander.  Pithon  had  the 
government  of  Media ;  but  Atropates,  who  at  that  time  enjoj'ed  the  govern- 
ment of  that  province,  supported  himself  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  as- 
sumed the  regal  dignity,  without  acknowlci^ging  the  authority  of  the  Mace- 
donians ;  and  this  tract  of  Media  was  afterwards  called  Media  Airopatena. 
Antipater,  after  this  regulation  of  affairs,  sent  Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  and 
then  returniid  into  Macedon;  but  left  his  son  Cassander  behind  him,  in  quality 
of  general  of  the  cavalry,  with  orders  to  be  near  the  person  of  Antigonus,  tha 
he  might  be  the  better  informed  of  his  designs. 

Jaddus,  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  L.Ied  this  year,  and  was  Succeeded  hj 
his  son  Onias,  whose  pontificate  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty-one  years. 
I  make  this  \emark,  because  the  history  of  the  Jews  will,  in  the  sequel  of  this 
work,  be  very  much  intermixed  with  that  of  Alexander's  successors.* 

Antigonus  appeared  early  in  the  field  against  Eumenes  ;  and  the  battle  was 
fought  at  Orcynium  in  Cappadocia,  in  which  Eumenes  was  defeated,  and  lost 
eight  thousand  men,  by  the  treachery  of  Apollonides,  one  of  the  piincipal  vjffi- 
cers  of  his  cavalry,  who  was  corrupted  by  Antigonus,  and  marched  over  to  the 
enemy  in  the  midst  of  the  battle. t  The  traitor  was  soon  punished  for  his  per- 
fidy, for  Eumenes  took  him  and  caused  him  to  be  hanged  on  the  spot.| 

A  conjuncture,  which  happened  soon  after  this  defeat,  would  have  enabled 
Eumenes  to  seize  the  baggage  of  Antigonus  and  all  his  riches,  with  a  great 
number  of  prisoners  ;  and  his  little  troop  already  cast  an  eager  eye  on  so  con- 
siderable a  booty.  But  whether  his  apprehensions  that  so  rich  a  prey  would 
enervate  the  heart  of  his  so'diers,  who  were  then  constrained  to  wander  from 
place  to  place  ;  or  whether  his  regard  to  Antigonus,  Avith  whom  he  had  formerly 
contracted  a  particular  friendship,  prevented  him  from  improving  this  oppor 
tunity,  it  is  certain  that  he  sent  a  letter  to  that  commander,  to  inform  him  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  him  ;  and  when  he  afterwards  made  a  feint  to  attack  th« 
baggag#,  it  was  all  removed  to  a  place  of  better  security.§ 

Eumenes,  after  his  overthrow,  w^as  obliged,  for  his  preservation,  to  employ 
lUDst  of  his  time  in  changing  the  place  of  his  retreat:  and  he  was  daily  admired 
for  the  tranquillity  rnd  steadiness  of  mind  he  discovered,  in  the  wandering  life 
to  which  he  was  reduced;  for,  as  Plutarch  observes,  adversity  alone  can  place 
greatness  of  soul  in  its  full  point  of  light,  ond  render  the  real  merit  of  a  man 
conspicuous  ;  whereas  prosperity  iVequently  casts  a  veil  of  false  grandeur  over 

*  A.  M.  3633.      Ant.  J.  C.  S^l.     Jos.j]ih.  Antlq.  1.  xi.  c  8. 
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real  meanness  and  imperfections.    Eumenes,  having  at  last  disbanded  m.Yi  on 

his  remaining  troops,  shut  himself  up,  with  five  hundred  men,  who  were  deter 
mined  to  share  his  fate,  in  the  castle  of  Nora,  a  place  of  extraordinary  strengtl, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  where  he  sustained  a  siege  oi 
twelve  months. 

He  was  soon  sensible,  that  nothing  incommoded  his  garrison  so  much  as  the 
small  space  they  possessed,  being  shut  up  in  little  close  houses,  and  on  a  tract 
of  ground  whose  whole  circuit  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  fathoms,  where 
the^^  could  neither  walk  nor  perform  the  least  exercise ;  and  where  their  horses, 
having  scarcely  any  room  for  motion,  became  sluggish,  and  incapable  of  ser 
vice.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  had  recourse  to  the  following  expe 
dient.  He  converted  the  largest  house  in  the  place,  the  extent  of  which  did 
not  exceed  twenty-one  feet,  into  a  kind  of  hall  for  exercise.  This  he  con 
signed  to  the  men,  and  ordered  them  to  walk  in  it  very  gently  at  first ;  they 
were  afterwards  to  double  their  pace  by  degrees,  and  at  last  were  to  exert  the 
most  vigorous  motions.  He  then  took  the  following  method  for  the  horses 
He  suspended  them,  one  after  another,  in  strong  slings,  which  were  disposed 
under  their  breasts,  and  from  thence  inserted  into  rings  fastened  to  the  roof  of 
the  stable  ;  after  which  he  caused  them  to  be  raised,  by  the  aid  of  pulleys,  in 
such  Ci  manner,  that  only  their  hinder  feet  rested  on  the  ground,  while  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  hoofs  of  their  forefeet  could  hardly  touch  it.  In  this  con- 
dition, the  grooms  lashed  them  severely  with  their  whips,  which  tormented  the 
horses  to  such  a  degree,  and  forced  them  into  such  violent  agitations,  that  their 
bodies  were  all  covered  with  svNsjeat  and  foam.  After  this  exercise,  which  was 
finely  calculated  to  strengthen  and  keep  them  in  wind,  and  likewise  to  render 
their  limbs  supple  and  pliant,  their  barley  was  given  to  them  very  clean,  and 
winnowed  from  all  the  chaff,  that  they  might  eat  it  the  sooner,  and  with  less 
difficulty.  The  abilities  of  a  good  general  exten4  to  eveiy^  thing  about  him, 
and  are  seen  in  the  minutest  particulars. 

The  siege,  or  more  properly  the  blockade,  of  Nora,  did  not  prevent  Anti- 
gonus  from  undertaking  a  new  expedition  into  Pisidia,  against  Alcetas  and 
Attains ;  the  last  of  whom  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle,  and  the  other  slain  by 
treachery  in  the  place  to  which  he  retired.* 

During  these  transactions  in  Asia,  Ptolemy,  seeing  of  what  importance  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Judea  were,  as  well  for  covering  Egypt,  as  for  making  proper 
dispositions  on  that  side  for  the  invasion  of  Cyprus,  which  he  had  then  in  view, 
determined  to  make  himself  master  of  those  provinces  which  were  governed 
by  Laomedon.  With  this  intention  he  sent  Nicanor  into  Syria  with  a  body  of 
land  forces,  while  he  himself  set  out  with  a  fleet  to  attack  the  coasts,  l^icanor 
defeated  Laomedon,  and  took  him  prisoner ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  soon 
conquered  the  inland  country.  Ptolemy  had  equal  advantages  on  the  coasts, 
by  which  means  he  became  absolute  master  of  those  provinces.  The  princes 
in  alliance  with  him  were  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  these  conquests ;  but  An- 
fipater  was  at  too  great  a  distance,  being  then  in  Macedonia  ;  and  Antigonus 
was  too  much  employed  against  Eumenes,  to  oppose  these  great  accessions  to 
the  power  of  Ptolemy,  who  gave  them  no  little  jealousy.! 

After  the  defeat  of  Laomedon,  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  made  any 
Fesistance.  They  were  duly  sensible  of  the  obligation  they  were  under,  by  the 
oath  they  had  taken  to  their  governor,  and  were  determined  to  continue  faith- 
ful to  him.  Ptolemy  advanced  into  Judea,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
This  city  was  so  strong  by  its  advantageous  situation,  in  conjunction  with  the 
works  of  art,  that  it  would  have  sustained  a  long  siege,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
religious  fear  the  Jews  entertained  of  violating  the  law,  by  which  they  were 
prohibited  to  defend  themselves  on  the  Sabbath.  Ptolemy  was  not  long  unac- 
quainted with  this  particular ;  and,  in  order  to  improve  the  great  advantage  it 
gave  him,  he  chose  that  day  for  the  general  assault ;  and  as  no  individual  among 

*  A.  M.  3685.    Ant  J  C.  319.  t  DJod.  p.  621.  622. 
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tke  Jews  tvould  presume  to  defend  himself,  the  city  was  taken  without  any 

difficully.* 

Ptolemy  at  first  treated  Jerusalem  and  Judea  with  great  severity,  for  he  car- 
ried above  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabilants  captive  into  Egypt ;  but 
w  hen  Iv  afterwards  considered  the  steadiness  with  which  they  had  persisted 
in  the  fidelity  they  had  sworn  to  their  governors,  on  this,  and  many  other  oc- 
casions, he  was  convinced  that  this  quality  rendered  them  more  worthy  of  hij 
confidence.  He  accordingly  chose  thirty  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished 
amang  them,  who  were  best  qualified  for  serving  him,  and  appointed  them  to 
guard  the  most  important  places  in  his  dominions. 

About  this  time,  Antipater  fell  sick  in  Macedonia.  The  Athenians  were 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  garrison  he  had  \et\  in  their  city,  and  had  fre- 
quently pressed  Phocion  to  go  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  and  solicit  him  to 
recall  those  troops ;  but  he  always  declined  that  commission,  either  through 
despair  of  not  succeeding,  or  because  he  was  conscious,  that  the  fear  of  tfia 
garrison  was  the  best  expedient  for  keeping  them  within  the  bounds  of  their 
duty.  Demades,  who  was  not  so  difficult  to  be  prevailed  upon,  undertook  the 
commission  with  pleasure,  and  immediately  set  out  with  his  son  for  Macedonia. 
But  his  arrival  in  that  country  could  not  have  happened  at  a  more  fatal  con- 
juncture for  himself.  Antipater,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  was  seized  with 
a  severe  illness;  and  his  son  Cassander,  who  was  absolute  master  of  all  affairs, 
had  lately  intercepted  a  letter  which  Demades  had  written  to  Antigonus  in  Asia, 
pressing  him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  and  make  himself  master  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia  ;  "  which,"  as  he  expressed  himself,  "  were  held  together  only 
by  a  thread,  and  even  an  old  rotten  thread,"  ridiculing  Antipater  by  those  ex- 
pressions. As  suon  as  Cassander  saw  them  at  court,  he  caused  them  both  to 
to  be  arrested ;  and  he  himself  seizing  the  son  first,  stabbed  him  before  the 
face  of  his  father,  and  at  so  short  a  distance  from  him,  that  he  was  covered  with 
his  blood.  After  which  he  reproached  him  with  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude, 
and  when  he  had  loaded  him  with  insults,  he  also  killed  him  with  his  own  hands 
on  the  dead  body  of  his  son.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a  barbarous  proceed- 
ing should  not  be  detested ;  but  mankind  are  not  much  disposed  to  pity  such 
a  wretch  as  Demades,  who  had  dictated  the  decree  by  which  Demosthenes  and 
Hyperides  were  condemned  to  die.t 

The  indisposition  of  Antipater  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  his  last  attention  was 
employed  in  filling  up  the  two  great  stations  which  he  enjoyed.  His  son  Cas- 
sander was  very  desirous  of  them,  and  expected  to  have  them  conferred  upon 
Iiim  ;  notwithstanding  which,  Antipater  bestowed  the  regency  of  the  kingdom, 
ajid  the  government  of  Macedonia,  on  Polysperchon,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
surviving  captains  of  Alexander,  and  thought  it  sufficient  to  associate  Cassander 
with  him  in  these  employments. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  any  instance  of  human  conduct  was  ever 
greater,  or  more  to  be  admired  than  this  which  I  have  now  related  in  a  few 
words  ;  nothing  certainly  could  be  more  extraordinary,  and  history  affords  us 
few  instances  of  the  same  nature.  It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  governor  over 
Macedonia,  and  a  regent  of  the  empire.  Antipater,  who  knew  the  importance 
of  those  stations,  was  persuaded  that  his  own  glory  and  reputation,  and  what 
was  still  more  prevalent  with  him,  the  interest  of  the  state,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  obliged  him  to  nominate  a  man  of  authority, 
and  one  respected  for  his  age,  experience,  and  past  services.  He  had  a  son 
who  was  not  void  of  merit ;  how  rare  and  difficult,  therefore,  but  at  the  same 
time  how  amiable  and  glorious  was  it  to  select,  on  such  an  occasion,  no  matt 
but  the  most  deserving,  and  best  qualified  to  serve  the  public  effectually ;  to 
extinguish  the  voice  of  nature,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  remonstrances,  and  not 
suffer  the  judgment  to  be  seduced  by  the  impressions  of  paternal  affection ;  in 
a  word,  to  continue  so  much  master  of  one's  penetration,  as  to  render  justice 
to  the  merit  of  a  stranger,  and  openly  prefer  it  to  that  of  a  son,  and  sacrifice 
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all  the  interest  of  one*a  own  family  to  the  public  welfare  !   Histoiy  has  trant* 

mitted  to  us  an  expression  of  the  emperor  Galba,  which  will  do  honour  to  his 
memory  throughout  alPages.  "  Augustus,"  said  he,  "  chose  a  successor  out  of 
his  own  family,  but  I,  one  from  the  whole  empire."* 

Cassander  was  extremely  enraged  at  the  affront,  which,  as  he  pretended, 
had  ijeen  offered  him  by  this  choice  ;  and  though,  in  that  respect,  like  the  ge- 
nerality of  men,  who  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  employments  they  possess  as 
hereditary,  and  with  this  tlattering  persuasion,  that  the  state  is  of  no  conse 
quence  in  comparison  with  themselves;  never  examining  w^hat  is  requisite  to 
the  posts  they  enjoy,  or  whether  they  have  competent  abilities  to  sustain  them, 
and  considering  only  whether  these  posts  are  agreeable  to  their  fortune.  Cas- 
sander unable  to  bear  with  his  father's  preferring  a  stranger  before  him,  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  party  against  the  new  regent.  He  also  secured  to  hinn 
self  all  the  places  he  could  in  the  government  of  that  officer,  as  well  in  Greece 
as  in  Macedonia,  and  proposed  nothing  less  than  to  divest  him  of  the  whole. 

To  this  effect,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus  in  his 
party  ;  and  they  readily  espoused  it  with  the  same  views,  and  from  the  same 
motives.  It  was  equally  their  interest  to  destroy  this  new  regent,  as  well  as 
the  regency  itself,  w-hich  always  kept  them  in  apprehensions,  and  reminded 
them  of  their  state  of  dependency.  They  likewise  imagined,  that  it  secretly 
reproached  them  for  aspiring  at  sovereignty,  while  it  cherished  the  rights  ol 
the  two  pupils  ;  and  left  the  governors  in  a  situation  of  uncertainty,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  were  perpetually  in  fear  of  being  divested  of  their  power. 
Both  believed  that  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  succeed  in  their  designs,  if 
the  3Iacedonians  were  once  engaged  at  home  in  a  civil  war.t 

The  death  of  Antipater  had  rendered  Antigonus  the  mo.!  powerful  of  all 
the  captains  of  Alexander.  His  authority  was  absolute  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  conjunction  with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  and  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  and  thirty  elephants,  Avhich  no  power  in  die  empire  was 
at  that  time  capable  of  resisting.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  surprising, 
that  this  superiority  should  inspire  him  with  the  design  of  engrossing  the  whole 
monarchy  of  the  Macedonians.  In  order  to  succeed  in  that  attempt,  he  began 
with  njaking  a  reformation  in  all  the  governments  of  the  provinces  within  his 
hirisdiction,  displacing  all  those  persons  whom  he  suspected,  arid  substituting 
his  creatures  in  their  room.  In  the  conduct  of  this  scheme,  he  removed  Ari- 
di£us  from  the  government  of  Lesser  Phrygia  and  the* Hellespont,  and  Clitus 
irom  that  of  Lydia. 

Polysperchon  neglected  nothing,  on  his  part,  that  was  necessary  to  strengthen 
his  interest ;  and  thought  it  adviseable  to  recall  Olympias,  who  had  retired  into 
Epirus  under  the  regency  of  Antipater,  with  the  offer  of  sharing  his  authority 
with  her.  This  princess  despatched  a  courier  to  Eumenes,  to  consult  him  on 
the  proposal  she  had  received  ;  and  he  advised  her  to  wait  some  time  in  order 
to  see  what  turn  affairs  would  take;  adding,  that  if  she  determined  to  return  to 
Macedonia,  he  would  recommend  it  to  her  in  particular,  to  forget  all  the  injuries 
she  thought  she  had  received  ;  that  it  also  would  be  her  interest  to  govern  with 
moderation,  and  to  make  others  sensible  of  her  authority'  by  benefactions,  and 
i-!ot  by  severity.  As  to  all  other  particulars,  he  promised  an  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  herself  and  the  royal  family.  Olympias  did  not  conform  txa  these  ju- 
dicfous  counsels  in  any  respect,  but  set  out  as  soon  as  possible  for  Macedonia  ; 
where  upon  her  arrival,  she  consulted  nothing  but  her  passions,  and  her  insa- 
tiable desire  of  dominion  and  revenge.;}; 

Polysperchon,  who  had  many  enemies  upon  his  hands,  endeavoured  to  se 
cure  Greece,  as  he  foresaw  that  Cassander  would  attempt  to  make  himself 
master  of  if.  He  also  took  measures  with  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
as  will  appear  by  the  sequel. 

In  order  to  engage  the  Greeks  in  his  interest,  he  issued  a  decree,  hy  which 
ne  recalled  the  exiles,  and  reinstated  all  the  cities  in  their  ancient  privileges 

•  Augustus  in  domo  successorem  quaisivit;  egfo  in  reju'ilica. — Tacit.  Hist.  I.  i.  c.  15. 
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He  acquainted  the  Athenians  in  particular,  by  letters,  that  the  king  had  re- 
established their  democracy  and  ancient  form  of  government,  by  which  the 
Athenians  were  admitted,  without  distinction,  into  public  offices.  This  was  a 
strain  of  policy  calculated  to  ensnare  Phocion  ;  for  Polysperchon  intending  to 
make  himself  master  of  Athens,  as  was  evident  in  a  short  time,  he  despaired  of 
succeeding  in  that  design,  unless  he  could  find  some  expedient  to  procure  the 
banishment  of  Phocion,  who  had  favoured  and  introduced  oligarchy  under  An- 
ti[)ater  ;  and  he  was  therefore  certain  of  accomplishing  this  scheme,  as  soon  as 
those  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  government  should  be  reinstated  in  their 
ancient  rights.* 

SKCTIO.N    V. — PHOCIOX'S     DEATH.       OLYMPIAS    CAUSES    ARIDiEUS    TO    liE     SLAIN. 
SHE  IS  MURDERED.       EUMENES  PUT  TO  DEATH. 

Cassaxder,  before  the  death  of  Antipater  was  known  at  Athens,  had  sent 
Niranor  thither,  to  succeed  Menyllus  in  the  government  of  the  fortress  of  Mu- 
nychia,  soon  at\er  which  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Piraeus.  Phocion, 
wlio  placed  too  much  confidence  in  the  probity  and  fidelity  of  Nicanor,  had 
contracted  a  strict  intimacy,  and  conversed  frequently  with  him,  which  caused 
the  people  to  suspect  him  more  than  ever.j 

In  this  conjuncture,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  arrived  with  a  great 
body  of  troops,  under  pretext  of  succouring  the  city  against  Nicanor,  but,  in 
reality,  to  seize  it  for  himself,  if  possible,  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  which 
then  reigned  witliin  it.  He  there  held  a  tumultuous  assembly,  in  which  Pho- 
cion was  divested  of  his  command  as  genera] ;  while  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
with  several  other  citizens,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate,  imme- 
diately retired  Irom  the  city.  Phocion,  who  had  the  grief  to  see  himself  ac- 
cused of  treason,  took  refuge  with  Polysperchon,  who  sent  him  back  to  be  tried 
by  the  people.  An  assembly  was  immediately  convoked  on  that  occasion, 
troni  which  neither  slaves,  strangers,  nor  any  infamous  persons  whatever,  were 
excluded.  This  proceeding  was  contrary'  to  all  the  established  rules,  notwith- 
standing which,  Phocion  and  the  other  prisoners,  Avere  presented  to  the  people. 
Most  persons  of  any  merit  in  the  assembly,  cast  down  their  eyes  to  the  earth 
at  this  spectacle,  and,  covering  their  heads,  wept  bitterly.  One  among  them 
having  the  courage  to  propose  that  the  slaves  and  strangers  might  be  ordered 
to  withdra^v,  was  immediately  opposed  by  the  populace,  who  cried  out,  that 
they  ought  rather  to  stone  those  advocates  for  oligarchy  and  enemies  of  the 
people.  Phocion  frequently  attempted  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  vindicate 
his  conduct,  but  was  always  interrupted.  It  was  customary  at  Athens,  for  the 
person  accused  to  declare,  before  sentence  passed  against  him,  what  punish- 
ment he  ought  to  suffer.  Phocion  answered  aloud,  that  he  condemned  himself 
to  die,  but  desired  the  assembly  to  spare  the  rest.  Upon  this  the  suffrages 
were  demanded,  and  they  were  unanimously  sentenced  to  suffer  death,  pre- 
vious to  Avhich  they  were  conveyed  to  the  dungeon.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and 
some  others,  though  absent,  were  included  in  the  same  condemnation.  The 
companions  of  Phocion  were  so  affected  by  the  sorrows  of  their  relations  and 
friends,  who  came  to  embrace  them  in  the  streets,  with  the  melcwicholy  tender 
of  the  last  farewell,  that  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  lamenting  their  unhappy 
fate  in  a  flood  of  tears  ;  but  rhocion  still  retained  the  same  air  and  counte- 
nance as  he  had  formerly  shown,  when  he  quitted  the  assembly  to  take  upon 
liirn  the  command  of  armies,  and  when  the  Athenians  attended  him  in  crowds 
t<v  his  own  house,  with  praises  and  acclamations. 

One  of  the  populace,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  advanced  to  him,  and  spit 
in  his  face.  Phocion  only  turned  to  the  magistrates,  and  said,  ''Will  nobody 
fiin(ier  tl  is  man  from  acting  so  unworthily  ?"  When  he  arrived  at  the  prison, 
one  of  his  friends  having  asked  him  if  he  had  any  message  to  send  to  his  son? 
"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  he,  "it  is  to  desire  that  he  would  never  remember 
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the  injustice  of  the  Athenians,"    When  lie  had  uttered  these  wordi,  he  tooli 

the  hemlock,  and  died. 

On  that  day  tiiere  was  also  a  public  procession,  and  as  it  passed  before  th« 
prison,  some  of  the  persons  who  composed  it,  took  the  crowns  from  theii 
heads;  others  turned  their  eyes  to  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and  burst  into  tears; 
and  all  who  had  any  remains  of  humanity  and  religion,  and  whose  souls  were 
not  entirely  depraved  a..i  blinded  by  rage  or  envy,  acknowledged  it  to  be  an 
instance  ol  unnatural  barbarity,  as  well  as  a  great  impiety,  with  regard  to  the 
city,  not  to  have  abstained,  on  such  a  solemn  day,  from  the  infliction  of  death 
on  a  citizen  so  universally  esteemed,  and  whose  admirable  virtues  had  procured 
him  the  appellation  of  "  The  Good."'' 

To  punish  the  greatest  virtues  as  the  most  flagitious  crimes,  and  repay  the 
best  services  with  the  tnost  inhuman  treatment,  is  a  guilt  condemned  in  all 
places,  but  especially  in  Athens,  where  ingratitude  was  punishable  by  the  law.f 
The  regulations  of  her  sage  legislator  slii!  subsisted  at  that  time,  bui:  they 
Were  wrested  by  the  condemnation  of  her  citizens,  and  only  became  an  evi- 
dence, how  much  that  people  were  degenerated  in  their  manners. 

The  enemies  of  Phocion,  not  satisfied  with  the  punishment  they  had  caused 
him  to  suffer,  and  believing  some  particulars  were  still  wanting  to  complete 
their  triumph,  obtained  an  order  from  the  peojDle,  that  his  body  should  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  dominions  of  Attica,  and  that  none  of  the  Athenians  should  con- 
tribute the  least  quantity  of  wood  to  honour  his  funeral  pile  ;  these  last  offices 
were  therefore  rendered  to  him  in  the  territories  of  Megara.  A  lady  of  the 
country,  who  accidentally  assisted  at  his  funeral  with  her  servants,  caused  a 
cenotaph,  or  vacant  tomb,  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  same  spot ;  and 
collecting  into  her  robe  the  bones  of  that  great  man,  which  she^had  carefully 
gathered  up,  she  conveyed  them  into  her  house  by  night,  and  buried  them 
under  her  hearth,  with  these  expressions  :  "  Dear  and  sacrec],  hearth,  I  here 
conlide  to  thee,  and  deposit  in  thy  bosom,  these  precious  remains  of  a  worthy 
man.  Preserve  them  with  fidelity,  in  order  to  restore  Ihem  hereafter  to  the 
monument  of  his  ancestors,  when  the  Athenians  shall  become  wiser  than  they 
are  at  present." 

Though  it  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  a  variety  of  irregular,  tuTiiultuous, 
unjust,  and  cruel  sentences,  denounced  in  Athens  against  virtuous  citizens  at 
different  times,  might  have  prepared  us  for  this  last,  it  will,  however,  be  al- 
ways thought  surprising,  :hat  a  whole  people,  of  whom  one  naturally  conceives 
a  noble  idea,  after  such  a  series  of  great  actions,  should  be  capable  of  such  a 
strange  perversity.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  dregs  of  a  vile 
populace,  entirely  void  of  honour,  probity,  and  morals,  reigned  then  at  Athens. 
And  there  is  sufficient  foundation  for  the  sentiments  cf  Plato  and  Plutarch,  who 
declare,  that  the  people,  when  they  are  either  destitute  of  guides,  or  no  longer 
listen  to  their  admonitions,  and  when  they  have  thrown  off  the  reins  by  which 
they  once  were  checked,  and  entirely  abandoned  to  their  impetuosity  and  ca- 
price,'ought  to  be  considered  as  a  blind,  untractable,  and  cruel  monstfer,  ready 
tn  launch,  in  a  moment,  into  the  most  fatal  and  opposite  extremes,  and  infinitely 
nore  formidable  than  the  most  inhuman  tyrants.  What  can  be  expected  from 
Such  a  tribunal  ?  When  people  resolve  to  be  guided  by  nothing  but  mere  pas- 
sion, to  have  no  regard  to  decorum,  and  to  run  headlong  into  an  open  violation 
of  all  laws,  the  best,  the  most  just  and  innocent  of  mankind,  will  sink  undei 
an  implacable  and  prevailing  cabal.  Socrates  experienced  this  almost  a  hun- 
dred years  before  Phocion  perished  by  a  like  fate. 

The  latter  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  wiiom  Greece  had  ever  produced, 
in  whose  7«Yson  every  kind  of  merit  was  united.     He  had  been  educated  in 

*  Ob  inlegritHtem  vitiia,  bonus  est  appellatiisl — Corn.  Ncp. 
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the  school  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates,  and  formed  his  manners  upon  the  most 
perfect  plan  of  paffan  virtue,  to  which  his  conduct  was  always  conformable. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  person  to  carry  disinterestedness  higher  than 
this  extraordinary  man,  as  appeared  from  the  extreme  poverty  in  which  he 
died,  after  the  many  great  offices  he  had  tilled.  How  many  opportunities  of 
acquiring  riches  are  presented  to  a  general,  always  at  the  head  of  armies, 
who  acts  against  rich  and  opulent  enemies,  sometimes  in  rountries  abounding 
with  all  things,  and  which  seem  to  invite  the  plunderer!  But  Phocion  would 
have  thought  it  infamous,  had  he  returned  from  his  campaigns  laden  with  any 
acquisition,  but  the  gloiy  of  his  exalted  actions,  and  the  grateful  benedictions 
of  the  people  whom  he  had  spared. 

'i'his  excellent  person,  amidst  all  the  severity  which  rendered  him  m  some 
measure  intractable  when  the  interests  of  the  republic  were  concerned,  had  so 
much  natural  softness  and  humanity,  that  his  enemies  themselves  always  found 
h  1111  disposed  to  assist  them.  It  might  even  have  been  said,  that  he  was  a  com- 
position ol  two  natures,  whose  qualities  were  entirely  opposite  to  each  other  in 
appearance.  When  he  a^ted  as  a  public  man,  he  armed  himself  with  fortitude, 
steadiness,  and  zeal;  he  could  sometimes  assume  the  air  of  a  rigid  indig- 
nation, and  was  inflexible  in  supporting  discipline  in  its  utmost  strictness.  If 
on  the  other  hand^  he  appeared  in  a  private  capacity,  his  conduct  was  a  per- 
petual display  of  mildness  and  affability,  condescension  and  patience,  and  was 
graced  with  all  the  virtues  that  can  render  the  intercourse  of  life  agreeable. 
It  was  no  inconsiderable  merit,  and  especially  in  a  military  man,  to  be  capa- 
ble ot  uniting  two  su-h  dilferent  characters  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  the  se- 
verity which  w^as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  good  order,  was  never  seen 
to  degenerate  into  the  rigour  that  creates  aversion  in  others,  so  the  gentleness 
and  complacency  of  his  disposition  never  sunk  into  that  softness  and  indiffer- 
ence which  occasion  contempt. 

He  has  been  greatly  applauded  for  reforming  the  modern  custom  of  his  coun- 
try, which  made  war  and  policy  two  different  professions  ;  and  also  for  restor- 
ing the  manner  of  governing  of  Pericles  and  Aristides,  by  uniting  each  of  those 
talents  in  himself. 

As  he  w^as  persuaded,  that  eloquence  was  essential  to  a  statesman,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  republican  government,  he  applied  himself  to  the  attainment  of  it 
with  great  assiduit}^  and  success.  His  was  concise,  solid,  full  of  force  and  sense, 
and  close  to  the  point  in  question.  He  thought  it  beneath  a  statesman  to  use  a 
poignant  and  satiric  style,  and  his  only  answer  to  those  who  employed  such 
language  against  him,  was  silence  and  patience.  An  orator  having  once  inter- 
rupted him  with  many  injurious  expressions,  he  suffered  him  to  continue  in  that 
strain  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  then  resumed  his  discourse  with  as  much  cool- 
ness as  if  he  had  heard  nothing.  * 

It  was  highly  glorious  for  Phocion,  that  he  was  forty-five  times  elected  a  ge- 
neral, by  a  people  to  whose  caprice  he  was  so  little  inclined  to  accommodate  his 
conduct ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  elections  always  happened  when  he 
was  absent,  without  any  previous  solicitations  on  his  part.  His  wife  was  suffi- 
ciently sensible  how  much  this  was  for  his  glory ;  and  one  day,  when  an  Ionian 
lady  of  considerable  rank,  who  lodged  in  her  house,  showed  her,  with  an  air  of 
ostentation  and  pleasure,  her  ornaments  of  gold,  with  a  variety  of  jewels  and 
bracelets,  she  answered  her  with  a  modest  tone,"  For  my  part  I  have  no  orna- 
ment but  Phocion,  who,  for  these  twenty  years,  has  always  been  elected  gene- 
ral of  the  Athenians." 

His  regular  and  frugal  life  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  vigorous  and  healthy 
old  age  he  enjoyed.  When  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  commanded  the 
forces,  and  sustained  all  the  fatigues  of  war  with  the  vivacity  of.a  young  officer. 

One  of  the  great  principles  in  the  politics  of  Phocion  was,  that  peace  ought 
alvvays  to  be  the  aim  of  every  wise  government ;  and  with  this  view,  he  was 
a  constant  opposer  of  all  wars  that  were  either  imprudent  or  unnecessary.  He 
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vras  even  apprehensive  of  those  that  were  most  just  and  expedient;  because 
he  was  sensible,  that  every  vvar'weakened  and  impoverished  a  state,  even 
amidst  a  series  of  the  greatest  victories,  and  that  wherever  tiie  advantag'e  might 
be  at  the  commencement  of  it,  there  was  never  any  certainty  of  terminating  it, 
without  experiencing  the  most  tragical  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  interest 
of  the  public  never  gave  way  with  him  to  any  domestic  views;  he  constantly 
refused  to  solicit  or  act  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law  Charicles,  who  was  sum- 
moned before  the  republic  to  account  for  the  sums  he  had  received  frcm 
Harpalus  ;  and  he  then  addressed  himself  to  him  with  this  admirable  expres- 
sion, "  I  have  made  you  m}^  son-in-law,  but  only  for  what  is  honest  and  honour- 
able." It  must  indee<l  be  acknowledged,  that  men  of  this  character  seem 
very  incommodious  and  insupportable  in  the  common  transactions  of  lite  ;  they 
are  always  starting  difficulties,  when  any  affair  is  proposed  to  them  ;  and  neve, 
perform  an}"  good  otfices  with  entire  ease  and  grace.*  We  must  always  delib- 
erate, whether  what  we  request  of  such  persons  be  just  or  not.  Their  friends 
and  relations  have  as  little  ascendant  over  them  as  utter  strangers  ;  nnd  they 
always  oppose,  either  their  conscience,  or  some  particular  duties,  to  ancient 
friendship,  affinity,  or  the  advantage  of  their  families.  To  this  height  of  de- 
licacy did  Phocion  carry  the  pagan  probity. 

One  may  justly  apply  to  him  what  Tacitus  said  of  a  celebrated  Roman,  Flel- 
vidius  Prisons. t  Phocion,  who  had  as  solid  a  genius  as  that  person,  applied 
himself  at  first  to  philosophy,  not  to  cover  his  indolence  with  the  pompous  title 
of  sage,  but  to  qualify  him.self  for  entering  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs  with  more 
vigour  and  resolution  against  all  unexpected  accidents.  He  concurred  in  opinion 
with  those  who  acknowledged  no  other  good  or  evil  than  virtue  and  vice,  and 
who  ranked  all  externals,  as  ibrtune,  power,  nobility,  in  the  class  of  indifferent 
things.  He  was  a  firm  friend,  a  tender  husband,  a  good  senator,  a  worthy  citi 
zen,  and  discharged  all  the  otfices  ot"  civil  life  with  equal  merit.  He  preserved 
a  steadiness  of  mind  in  prosperit}^  that  resembled  stiffness  and  severity,  and 
despised  death  as  much  as  riches. 

These  are  part  of  the  great  qualities  of  Phocion,  who  merited  a  happier  end, 
and  they  were  placed  in  their  most  amiable  light  by  his  death.  The  constancy 
of  mind,  the  mildness  of  disposition,  and  the  forgetfulness  of  wrongs,  conspicu- 
ous in  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  are  above  all  his  other  praises,  and  infi- 
nitely enhance  their  lustre,  especially  as  we  shall  see  nothing  comparable  to 
him  trom  henceforth  in  the  Grecian  history. 

His  infatuated  and  ungrateful  country  was  not  sensible  of  their  unworthy  pro- 
ceeding till  some  time  after  his  death.  The  Athenians  then  erected  a  statue  of 
brass  to  his  memory,  and  honourably  interred  his  bones  at  the  public  expense. 
His  accusers  also  suffered  a  punishment  suitable  to  their  desert ;  but  did  not 
his  judges  themselves  deserve  to  be  treated  with  greater  severity  than  they  ? 
They  punished  their  own  crime  in  others,  and  thought  themselves  acquitted  by 
a  brazen  statue.  They  were  even  ready  to  relapse  into  the  same  injustice 
against  others  who  were  equally  innocent,  whom  they  condemned  during  thei. 
lives,  and  had  never  the  equity  to  acquit  till  after  their  death. 

Cassander  was  careful  to  improve  the  disorder  that  reigned  in  Athens,  and  cn- 
terad  the  Piraeus  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels  which  he  had  received  from 
Antigonus.  The  Athenians,  when  they  beheld  themselves  destitute  of  all  suc- 
cours, unanimously  resolved  to  send  deputies  to  Cassander,  in  order  to  know 
the  conditions  on  which  they  might  treat  for  peace ;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed, 
that  the  Athenians  should  continue  masters  of  the  city,  with  its  territorie?,  and 


*  Hajc  prima  lex  in  amicjtia  sz.nciatur,  ut  nequ.i  rogeinus  res  tiirpes,  nee  fsciamiis  rog'ati.  Ttirj  !*  !>n'in 
cxcusatio  est,  et  minimc  accipienda.  cum  in  cajteris  peccatis,  turn  si  quis  contra  rcmpiibljcam  s":  ■tiiici 
taiisa  fecisse  fateatur. — Cic.  de  Amicit.  n.  40. 

t  Ingenium  illustre  altioribus  studiis  juvenis  admodum  dedit,  non  ut  nomine  mafcnifico  segue  otiiim  vala 
Kt,  sed  quo  firmior  adrersus  fortuita  rempublicam  espesseret.  Doctores  sapientiee  secutus  est,  qui  scla  bon 
l|u»  honesta,  mala  tantam  quae  turpia,  potentiam,  nobilitatem,  cseteraque  extra  animum,  neque  bonis  neqii 
rnalis  annumerant, — Civis,  senator,  maritus,  amicus,  cunctis  vitas  officiis  a'quabilis  ;  opnm  con»empf..r.  rcrfe 
pervicax   ooDStani  adversus metus. — Tacit.  Hist   \.'sy   e.  B. 
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likewise  of  Ine  revenues  and  ships.  But  they  stipulated  that  the  cftadel  should 
remain  in  tlie  power  of  Cassander,  till  he  had  ended  the  war  with  the  kings. 
And  as  to  what  related  to  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  it  was  agreed,  that  those 
whose  income  amounted  to  ten  minae,  or  a  thousand  drachmas,  should  have  a 
share  in  the  government,  which  was  only  half  the  sum  designated  as  the  quali- 
fication for  public  employments  when  Antipater  made  himselfmaster  of  Athens. 
In  a  word,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  permitted  Cassander  to  choose  what 
citizen  he  pleased  to  govern  the  republic,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  elected 
to  that  dignity  about  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  the  105th  Olympiad.  The 
ten  years  government,  therefore,  which  Diodorus  and  Diogenes  have  assigned 
Demetrius,  is  to  be  computed  from  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.* 

He  governed  the  republic  in  peace  ;  he  constantly  treated  his  fellow-citizeng 
with  all  imaginable  mildness  and  humanity;  and  historians  acknowledge  that 
the  government  was  never  better  regulated  than  under  Cassander.  This  prince 
seemed  inclined  to  tyranny,  but  the  Athenians  were  not  sensible  of  its  effects. 
And  though  Demetrius,  whom  he  had  constituted  chief  of  the  republic,  was 
invested  with  a  kind  of  sovereign  power,  yet,  instead  of  abolishing  the  demo- 
cracy, he  may  rather  be  said  to  have  re-established  it.  He  acted  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  people  scarcely  perceived  that  he  was  master.  As  he  united  in 
his  person  the  politician  and  the  man  of  letters,  his  soft  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence demonstrated  the  truth  of  an  expression  he  frequently  used  ;  that  dis- 
course had  as  much  power  in  a  government  as  arms  in  war.  His  abilities  in  po- 
litical affairs  were  equally  conspicuous  :  for  he  produced  speculative  philoso- 
phy from  the  shade  and  inactivity  of  the  schools,  exhibited  her  in  full  light, 
and  knew  how  to  familiarize  her  precepts  with  the  most  tumultuous  affairs.  It 
would  have  been  difficult,  therefore,  to  have, found  a  person  capable  of  excel- 
ling like  him  in  the  art  of  government,  and  the  study  of  the  sciences.! 

He  acquired,  during  these  ten  years  of  his  government,  that  reputation  which 
caused  him  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  Athens  had  produced. 
He  augmented  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  and  adorned  the  city  with  noble 
structures;  he  was  likewise  industrious  to  diminish  luxury,  and  all  expenses 
which  tended  to  the  promotion  of  pride.  For  which  reason  he  disapproved 
of  those  that  were  laid  out  in  theatres,  porticoes,  and  new  temples ;  ana  openly 
censured  Pericles  for  having  bestowed  such  a  prodigious  sum  of  money  on  the 
magnificent  porticoes  of  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Propylaea.J  But  in  all 
public  feasts  which  had  been  consecrated  by  antiquity,  or  when  the  people  were 
inclined  to  be  expensive  in  the  celebration  of  any  sacred  solemnities,  he  per- 
mitted them  to  use  their  riches  as  they  pleased. 

"The  expense  was  excessive  at  the  death  of  great  persons,  and  their  sepul- 
chres were  as  sumptuous  and  magnificent  as  tliose  of  the  Romans  in  the  age  of 
Cicero.  Demetrius  made  a  law  to  abolish  this  abuse  which  had  passed  into  a 
custom,  and  inflicted  penalties  on  those  who  disobeyed  it.  He  also  ordered  the 
ceremonials  of  funerals  to  be  performed  by  night,  and  none  were  permitted  to 
place  any  other  ornament  on  tombs,  than  a  column,  three  cubits  high,  or  plain 
table,  "  mensam  ;"  and  appointed  a  particular  magistrate  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vation of  this  law.§ 

He  likewise  made  laws  for  the  regulation  of  manners ;  and  commanded  young 
persons  to  testify  respect  for  their  parents  at  home,  to  those  whom  they  met  in 
the  city,  and  to  themselves  when  they  were  alone.ll 

The;  poor  citizens  were  likewise  the  objects  of  his  attention.  There  were  at 
that  time  in  Athens,  some  of  the  descendants  of  Aristides,  that  Athenian  gene- 

*   niod.  !.  xviii.  p.  642. 
f  Miroblliler  doctrinam  ex  iiinbraciills  eruditorum  otioque,  nod  modo  in  solem  atque  piilverem,  sed  in  ip 
si.m  dijcriinen  aciornquft  perduxit. — Q,ui  uiraque  re  excelleret,  ut  et  doctrinse  studiis,  et  rejenda  civitato 
princeps  esset,  quis  facile  praiter  hunc  inveniri  potest? — Cic.  1.  iii.  de  Leg.  n.  15. 

X  Theatra,  porticas,  nova  templa,  verecundius  reprehendo  propter  Pompeium ;  sed  doctissiml  improbant-^ 
rt  Phalereus  JJemetrius,  qui  Periclem,  principem  Grajcia}  vituperabat  quod  tantam  pccuniamin  prwcia/a 
Uka  Propylajaconjeceret — Cic.  1.  ii.  de  OfBc.  n.  60, — Phit.  in  Praacept.  Heip.  Ger.  p.  818. 

»  Cic.  de  Lpj:  I.  ii.  n  fl$— 66.  {j  Diog,  Laert. 
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ral,  who,  after  he  had  possessed  the  greatest  offices  in  the  state,  and  goremed 
the  affairs  of  the  treasiiiy  for  a  considerable  time,  died  so  poor,  that  the  pub- 
lic was  obliged  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  funeral.  Demetrius  took  care  of 
those  descendants  who  were  poor,  and  assigned  them  a  daily  sum  for  their  sub- 
sistence.* 

Such,  says  ^-Elian,  was  the  government  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  till  the  spirit 
of  envy,  so  natural  to  the  Athenians,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  city,  in  the  mnii 
ner  we  shall  soon  relate. t 

The  favourable  testimonials  given  by  ancient  authors  of  the  greatest  rcpul*', 
not  only  of  his  extraordinary  talents  and  ability  in  the  art  of  government,  but 
likewise  of  his  virtue,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  is  a  plain  refutatioji  of  all 
that  has  been  advanced  by  Athenasus,  on  the  authority  of  the  historian  Duris, 
with  relation  to  the  irregularity  of  his  deportment ;  and  strengthens  the  con« 
lectures  of  M.  Bonamy,  who  supposes,  that  Duris,  or  Athenaeus  have  imputed 
that  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  which  related  only  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  to  whom  ^Elian  ascribes  the  very  particulars  which  Athenaeus 
had  cited  from  Duris.  The  reader  may  have  recourse  to  the  dissertation  of  M. 
Bonamy,  which  has  been  very  useful  to  me  in  the  course  of  this  work.J 

During  the  105th  Olympiad,  Demetrius  Phalereus  caused  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  to  be  numbered,  and  they  amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand  citizens, 
ten  thousand  strangers,  and  forty  thousand§  domestics.il 

We  now  return  to  Polysperchon.  When  he  had  received  intelligence,  that 
Cassander  had  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  he  immediately  hastened  to 
besiege  him  in  the  city ;  but  as  the  siege  took  up  a  great  length  of  time,  he  lett 
part  of  his  troops  before  the  place,  and  advanced  with  the  rest  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, to  force  the  city  of  Megara  to  surrender.  The  inhabitants  made  a  long 
and  vigorous  defence,  which  compelled  Polysperchon  to  employ  his  attention 
and  forces  on  those  quarters  to  which  he  was  called  by  more  pressing  necessi- 
ties. He  despatched  Clitus  to  the  Htllespont,  with  orders  to  prevent  the  ene- 
my's troops  iVom  passing  out  of  Asia  into  Europe.  Nicanor  set  sail,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  port  of  Athens,  in  order  to  attack  him,  but  was  himself  defeated 
ne:ir  Byzantium.  Antigonus  having  advanced  in  a  very  seasonable  juncture, 
made  himself  amends  tor  this  loss,  beat  Clitus,  and  took  all  his  fleet,  except 
liis  o\vn  vessel  which  escaped  v/ith  great  difhculty.H 

Antigonus  was  most  embarrassed  in  his  endeavours  to  reduce  Eumenes,  whose 
valour,  wisdom,  and  great  ability  in  the  art  of  war,  were  more  formidable  to 
him  than  all  the  rest,  though  he  had  besieged  and  blocked  him  up  for  twelve 
months  in  the  castle  of  Nora.  He  therefore  made  a  second  attempt  to  engage  him 
in  his  interest,  for  he  had  taken  measures  to  that  efiect  before  he  formed  that 
siege.  He  accordingly  consigned  this  commission  to  Jerom  of  Cardia,  his  coun- 
tryman, and  a  famous  historian  of  that  time,**  who  was  authorized  by  him  to 
make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  his  adversary.  Eumenes  conducted  this 
negotiation  with  so  much  dexterity  and  address,  that  he  extricated  himself 
from,  the  siege,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  was  reduced  to  the  last  extre 
mities,  and  without  entering  into  any  particular  engagements  with  Antigonus. 
For  the  latter  having  inserted  in  the  oath,  which  Eumenes  was  to  swear  in  con- 
sequence of  this  accommodation,  that  he  would  consider  all  those  as  his  friends 
and  enemies,  who  should  prove  such  to  Antigonus ;  Eumenes  changed  that  arti- 
cle,  and  swore  than  he  would  regard  all  those  as  his  friends  and  enemies,  tvho 
should  be  such  to  Olympias  and  the  kings,  as  well  as  to  Antigonus.  He  then  de- 
sired the  Macedonians  who  assisted  at  the  siege,  to  determine  which  of  these 
two  forms  was  best ;  and  as  they  were  guided  by  their  affection  to  the  royal  fa- 

*  Pint  in  Vil.  Arist.  p.  535.  t   -^^Han.  1.  iii.  c.  17. 

t  VoL  VIII.  des  Memoires  de  1'  Acad,  des  Belles  Lettres. 
J   The  words  in  the  ori^oal  are  ,uv(Tx^xt  TunrxgkxovTx,  forty  myriads,  which   are  equa4  to  four  hundred 
*th-usand,  which  is  an  evident  mistake,  and  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  read  Ttov*f«j,  four  myriadt,  whiell 
amount  to  forty  thousand.  ||  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  272.  IT  Died.  1.  xviii.  p.  642 — 646. 

**  He  compiled  the  history  of  those  who  divided  the  dom^nioniof  Alexander  amoDj^  thtmmlrei§,  »m4\k 
likewise  comprebended  the  bittorjr  of  their  •uccetsort. 
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mily,  they  declared  «<ithoul  the  least  hesitation,  for  the  form  drawn  up  by  E  j- 
menes ;  upon  which  .le  swore  to  it,  and  the  siege  was  iininediately  raised.* 

Wiien  Antigonus  was  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  this  affair  was  con- 
thided,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it,  that  he  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  siege  to  be  instantly  renewed.  These  orders,  however, 
came  too  late,  for  as  soon  as  Eumenes  saw  the  enemy's  forces  uere  with- 
drawn from  before  the  place,  he  quilted  it  without  'eiay,  with  the  remains  of 
his  troops,  which  amounted  to  five  hundred  men,  and  saved  himself  in  Cappa- 
docia,  where  he  immediately  assembled  two  •thousand  of  his  veteran  soldiers, 
and  made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  sustaining  the  war,  which  he  fore- 
srw  would  soon  be  revived  against  him. 

The  revolt  of  Antigonus  from  the  kings  having  occasioned  a  great  alarm, 
Polysperchon  the  regent  despatched  to  Eumenes,  in  the  name  of  the  kings,  a 
commission,  by  which  he  was  constituted  captain-general  of  Asia  Minor;  others 
were  likewise  sent  to  Teutames  and  Antigenes,  colonels  of  the  argyraspides, 
to  join  and  serve  under  him  against  Antigonus.  The  necessary  orders  ^ve^e 
also  transmitted  to  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  king's  treasures,  to  pay  him 
five  hundred  talents  tor  the  re-establishment  of  his  own  affairs,  and  likewise  to 
furnish  him  with  all  the  sums  that  would  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  war.     All  these  were  accompanied  with  letters  from  Olympias 

Eumenes  was  very  sensible  that  the  accumulation  of  all  these  honours  on  tlie 
head  of  a  stranger,  would  infallibly  excite  a  violent  envy  against  him,  and 
render  him  odious  to  the  Macedonians;  but  as  he  was  incapable  of  acting  to 
any  effect  without  them,  and  since  the  good  of  the  service  itself  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  employ  all  his  efforts  to  gain  them,  he  began  with  retusing 
the  sums  that  were  granted  him  for  his  own  use,  declaring  that  he  had  no  oc- 
casion for  them,  because  he  was  not  intent  on  any  particular  advantage  of  his 
own,  nor  on  any  enterprise  of  that  tendency.  He  was  studious  to  treat  every 
person  about  h.m,  the  officers,  and  even  the  soldiers,  with  an  obliging  civility. 
in  order  to  extinguish  as  much  as  possible,  or  at  least  to  weaken,  by  an  engag- 
ing conduct,  the  jealousy  to  which  his  condition,  as  a  stranger,  afforded  a  plau- 
sible pretext,  though  he  endeavoured  not  to  draw  it  upon  him  by  any  conduct 
of  his  own. 

But  an  impediment,  still  more  invincible  in  appearance,  threw  him  under  a 
restraint,  and  created  him  very  great  inquietudes.  Antigenes  and  Teutames, 
who  commanded  the  argyraspides,  thought  it  dishonourable  to  their  nation  to 
submit  to  a  stranger,  and  refused  to  attend  him  in  council.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not,  without  derogating  from  the  prerogatives  of  his  post,  comply 
with  them  in  that  point,  and  consent  to  such  a  degradation.  An  ingenious  fic- 
tion disengaged  him  in  this  perplexity,  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  aids  of  re- 
ligion, or  rather  superstition,  which  has  always  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men,  and  seldom  fails  of  accomplishing  its  effect.  He  assured  them, 
"  that  Alexander,  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes,  had  appeared  to  him  in  his  slum- 
ber, and  shown  him  a  magnificent  tent,  in  which  a  throne  was  erected,  and  thai 
the  monarch  declared  to  him,  that  while  they  held  their  councils  in  that  tent 
to  deliberate  on  their  affairs,  he  himself  would  always  be  present,  seated  or. 
that  throne ;  from  whence  he  would  issue  his  orders  to  his  captains,  and  thai 
he  would  conduct  them  in  the  execution  of  all  their  designs  and  enterprises, 
provided  they  would  always  address  themselves  to  him."  This  discour.se  wa.s 
sufficient,  and  the  minds  o(  all  who  heard  it  were  wrought  upon  by  the  pro- 
found respect  they  entertained  for  the  memory  of  that  prince,  in  consequence 
of  which,  they  immediately  ordered  a  splendi'd  tent  to  '*e  erected,  and  a  throne 
placed  in  it,  which  was  to  becaiicdthe  throne  of  Alexander;  andonihis  were 
to  be  laid  his  diadem  and  crown,  with  his  sceptre  and  arms  ;  that  all  the  chiefs 
should  resort  thither  every  morning  to  offer  sacrifices  ;  that  their  consultations 
sliould  be  held  near  the  throne,  and  that  all  orders  should  be  received  in  the 

•  Plut.  io  Eumen.  p   590. 
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name  of  the  kinff,  as  if  he  were  still  living,  and  taking  care  of  his  kingdom 
Eumenes  calmed  the  dispute  by  this  expedienl,  wiiirii  met  with  unanimous 
approbation.     No  one  raised  himself  above  ihc  others;  but  each  competitor 
continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  privileges,  till  new  events  decided  them  in 
a  more  positive  manner.* 

As  Eumenes  was  sufhciently  supplied  with  n-;oney,  he  soon  raised  a  very 
considerable  body  of  troops,  and  by  the  spring  had  an  army  of  twenty  thcusan(i 
men.  These  forces,  with  Eumenes  at  their  head,  were  sufficient  to  spread  ter^ 
ror  among  his  enemies.  Ptolemy  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  Cilicia,  and  employed 
all  expedients  to  corrupt  the  argyraspides.  Antigonus,  on  his  part,  made  the 
§ame  attempts  by  the  emissaries  he  had  in  his  camp  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor 
.he  other  could  succeed  in  them,  so  much  had  Eumenes  gained  upon  the  minds 
of  his  soldiers,  and  so  great  was  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him.t 

He  advanced,  with  these  affectionate  troops,  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia  to  re- 
cover those  provinces,  which  Ptolemy  had  seized  with  the  greatest  injustice. 
The  maritime  force  of  Phoenicia,  in  conjunction  with  the  fleet  which  the  regent 
had  already  procured,  would  have  rendered  them  absolute  masters  by  sea,  and 
they  might  likewise  have  been  capable  of  transmitting  all  necessary  succours 
to  each  other.  Could  Eumenes  have  succeeded  in  this  design,  it  would  have 
been  a  decisive  blow;  but  the  fleet  of  Polysperchon  having  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  misconduct  of  Clitus,  who  commanded  it,  that  misfortune  reu- 
dered  his  project  ineffectual.  Antigonus,  who  had  defeated  him,  marched  by 
land,  immediately  after  that  victor}'-,  against  Eumenes,  with  an  army  much  more 
numerous  than  his  own.  Eumenes  made  a  prudent  retreat  through  Ccelosyria^ 
after  which  he  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Carres 
in  Mesopotamia. 

During  his  continuance  in  those  parts,  he  sent  to  Pithon,  governor  of  Media, 
and  to  Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  to  press  them  to  join  him  with  their 
forces  against  Antigonus,  and  caused  the  orders  of  the  kings  to  be  shown  to 
them,  by  which  they  were  enjoined  to  comply  with  this  demand.  They  an- 
swered, that  they  were  ready  to  asrist  those  monarchs;  but  that,  as  to  him  in 
particular,  they  would  have  no  transactions  with  a  man  who  had  been  declared 
a  public  enemy  by  *he  Macedonians.  This  was  only  a  pretext,  and  they  were 
actuated  by  a  much  more  powerful  motive.  If  they  had  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Eumenes,  and  had  obeyed  him  by  advancing  to  him,  and  subject- 
ing their  troops  to  his  command,  they  must  also  have  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  regent,  as  well  as  those  who  were  masters  of  the  royal  pupils, 
and  made  use  of  their  names  to  render  their  own  power  more  extensive.  Pithon 
and  Seleucus  must,  therefore,  by  inevitable  consequence,  have  owned,  that  they 
held  their  governments  only  from  those  kings,  and  might  be  divested  of  them 
at  their  pleasure,  and  by  virtue  of  the  first  order  to  that  effect,  which  would 
have  destroyed  all  their  ambitious  pretences  with  a  single  stroke.]; 

Most  of  the  officers  of  Alexander,  who  had  shared  the  governments  of  the 
empire  among  themselves  after  his  death,  were  solicitous  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  supreme  power  in  their  several  provinces;  for  which  reason  they 
had  chosen  a  person  of  a  mean  capacity,  and  an  infant,  on  whom  they  conferred 
the  title  of  sovereign,  in  order  to  have  sufficient  time  to  establish  their  usurpa 
tions  under  a  weak  government.  But  all  these  measures  would  have  been  di». 
concerted,  if  they  had  allowed  Eumenes  an  ascendant  over  them,  with  such  an 
air  of  superiority,  as  subjected  them  to  his  orders.  He  issued  them,  indeed,  in 
the  name  of  the  kings  ;  but  this  was  a  circumstance  they  were  desirous  of  evad- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  it  created  him  so  many  enemies  and  obstructions. 
They  were  also  apprehensive  of  the  merit  and  superior  genius  of  Eumenes, 
who  w;^as  capable  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  enterprises.  It  is  certain^ 
that  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander,  he  had  the  greatest  share  of  wisdom  and 
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oravery,  and  was  also  tne  most  steady  m  his  resoJuti  ms  ;  for  he  never  broke 
his  engagement  with  any  of  those  commanders,  though  they  did  not  obsene 
the  sam^  fidelity  with  respect  to  him. 

Eumenes  marched  from  Babylon  the  follo^ving  spring,  and  was  in  danger  of 
losing  his  army  by  a  stratagem  of  Seleucus.  The  troops  were  encamped  in  a 
plain  near  the  Euphrates,  and  Seleucus,  by  cutting  the  bank  from  that  river, 
laid  all  the  neighbouring  country  underwater.  Eumenes,  however,  was  so  ex- 
peditious as  to  gain  an  eminence  with  his  troops,  and  found  means,  the  next 
'I  >y,  to  drain  off  the  inundation  so  effectually,  that  he  pursued  his  march  almost 
I',  ithout  sustaining  any  loss. 

Seleucus  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  truce  with  him,  and 
oi  granting-  him  a  peaceable  passage  through  the  territories  of  his  province, 
iM  order  to  arrive  at  Susa,  where  he  disposed  his  troops  into  quarters  of  re- 
livshment,  while  he  solicited  all  the  governors  of  Ihe  provinces  in  Upper  Asia 
for  succours.  He  had  before  notified  to  them  the  order  of  the  kings,  and  those 
whon  he  had  charged  with  the  commission,  found  them  all  assembled,  at  the 
close  of  a  war  they  had  undertaken,  in  concert,  against  Pithon  the  governor  of 
Media.  This  Pithon  having  pursued  the  very  same  measures  in  upper  Asia, 
which  Antlgonus  had  formed  in  Lower  Asia,  had  caused  Philotas  to  suffer  death, 
and  made  himself  master  of  his  government.  He  would  likewise  have  attempted 
to  treat  the  rest  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  had  not  opposed  him  by  this  con- 
tedcracy,  which  the  common  interest  had  formed  against  him.  Pf  ucestes,  go- 
vernor of  the  province  of  Persia,  had  the  command  in  chief  conferred  upon  him, 
and  defeated  Pithon,  drove  him  out  of  Media,  and  obliged  him  to  go  to  Baby- 
lon to  implore  the  protection  of  Seleucus.  All  the  confederates  were  still  in 
the  camp  after  this  victory,  when  the  deputies  from  Eumenes  arrived,  and  they 
itnmediately  marched  from  Susa  to  join  him  ;  not  that  they  were  really  devoted 
to  the  royal  party,  but  because  they  were  more  apprehensive  than  ever  of  being 
subjected  to  the  victorious  Antigonus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  either  divested  of  their  employments  all  such  governors  as  he  sus- 
pected, or  reduced  them  to  the  state  of  mere  officers,  liable  to  be  removed  and 
punished  at  his  pleasure.* 

They  joined  Eumenes,  therefore,  with  all  their  forces,  which  composed  an 
army  of  above  twenty  thousand  men.  With  this  reinforcement,  he  saw  himself 
not  only  in  a  condition  to  oppose  Antigonus,  who  was  then  advancing  to  him, 
but  superior  in  the  number  of  his  troops.  ^  The  season  was  far  advanced,  when 
Antigonus  derived  at  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  was  obliged  to  take  winter- 
quarters  in  Mesopotamia;  where,  with  Seleucus  and  Pithon,  who  were  thejiof 
his  party,  he  concerted  measures  for  the  operations  of  the  next  campaign.! 

During  these  transactions,  Macedon  was  the  scene  of  a  great  revolution.  Olym- 
pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  Polysperchon  had  recalled,  had 
made  herself  absolute  mistress  of  affairs,  and  caused  Aridaeus,  or  Philip,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  for  six  years  and  four  months,  to  be  put  to  death. 
Euridice  his  consort  sustained  the  same  fate  ;  for  Olympias  sent  her  a  dagger, 
a  cord,  and  a  bowl  of  poison,  and  only  allowed  her  the  liberty  of  choosing  her 
denth.  She  accordingly  gave  Ine  preference  to  the  cord,  and  then  strangled 
h  M-self,  after  .«he  had  uttered  a  thousand  imprecations  against  her  enemy  and 
murderess,  \icanor,  the  lirother  of  Cassander.  and  one  hundred  of  the  princi- 
pal friends  of  the  latter,  likewise  suffered  death. | 

.These  repeated  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpunished.  Olympias  had 
retired  to  Pydna,  whh  the  young  king  Alexander  and  his  mother  Roxana,  with 
Thessalor)ici,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Decidamia,  the  daughter 
of  iEacides  king  of  Epirus,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus.  Cassander  did  not  lose  any 
t'me,  but  advanced  thither,  and  besieged  them  by  sea  and  land,  i^^^acides 
prepared  to  assist  the  princes.ses,  and  was  already  upon  his  march  ;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  his  forces,  who  were  averse  to  that  expedition,  revolted  from 
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tl)e  kin^,  and  condemneJ  him  to  banishment,  when  tney  returned  to  Epinu 
They  hTcewise  massacied  all  his  friends ;  and  Pyrrhns,  the  son  of  ^Eacidcs 
who  was  then  but  an  infant,  would  have  suffered  the  same  fate,  if  a  s^  of  faith 
ful  domestics  had  not  happily  withdrawn  them  fiom  their  rage.  Epirus  thezj 
declared  in  favour  of  Cassander,  who  sent  Lysciscus  thither  to  take  upon  him 
the  gov,-rnment  in  his  name.  Olympias  had  then  no  hope  but  from  Polysper- 
-chon,  wiio  \vas  at  that  time  in  Perrhcebia,  a  small  province  on  the  confines  of 
ililtolia,  arid  was  preparing  to  succour  her  ;  hut  Cassander  sent  Callas,  one 
of  his  generals,  against  him,  who  corrupted  the  greatest  part  of  nis  troops,  and 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  Naxia,  a  city  of  Perrhaebia,  where  he  besieged  him 
Oiympias,  who  liad  supported  all  the  miseries  of  fiimine  with  an  invincible 
courage,  having  now  lost  all  hopes  of  relief,  was  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

Car.sander,  in  order  to  d^troy  her  in  a  manner  that  might  give  the  least  of- 
fence, prompted  the  relations  of  the  principal  ofhcers,w!:omOl3Mnpias  had  caused 
to  be  slain  during  her  regency,  to  accuse  her  in  the  assembly  of  the  Macedon- 
ia!is.  and  to  sue  for  vengeance  for  the  cruelties  she  liiid  committed.  The  re- 
quest of  these  persons  was  grarted  ;  and  when  they  had  all  been  heard,  she 
was  condemned  to  die,  though  absent,  and  no  one  interposed  his  good  offices 
in  her  defence.  Alter  sentence  of  death  had  passed,  Cassander  proposed  to 
her,  by  some  friends,  to  retire  to  Athens,  promising  to  accommodate  her  with 
a  galley  to  convey  her  thither,  whenever  sne  should  Le  so  disposed.  His  in- 
tention was  to  df^stro}'  her  in  her  passage  by  $ea,  and  to  publish  through  all 
Mncedonia,  that  the  gods,  displeased  with  her  horrible  cruelties,  had  abandoned 
hi  i  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  ;  for  he  was  apprehensive  of  a  retaliation  from 
t  ••  Macedonians,  and  was  therefore  desirous  of  casting  upon  Providence  all 
the  odious  circumstances  of  his  own  perfidy. 

Whether  Olympias  had  been  informed  of  Cassander's  design,  or  was  ac 
tuated  by  sentiments  of  grandeur,  so  natural  to  persons  of  her  rank,  she  ima- 
gined that  her  presence  alone  could  calm  the  storm,  and  answered,  with  an 
imperious  air,  that  she  was  not  a  woman  who  would  have  recourse  to  flight, 
and  insisted  on  pleading  her  own  cause  in  the  public  assembly ;  adding,  this 
was  the  least  favour  that  could  be  granted  a  queen,  or  rather,  that  it  was  an  act 
of  justice,  which  could  not  be  refused  to  persons  of  the  lowest  rank.  Cassander 
had  no  inclination  to  consent  to  this  demand,  having  reason  to  be  apprehensive, 
that  the  remembrance  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  for  whom  the  Macedonians  re- 
tained the  utmost  veneration,  would  create  a  sudden  change  in  their  resolu- 
tions ;  he  therefore  sent  two  hundred  soldiers,  entirely  devoted  to  his  will, 
with  orders  to  destroy  her ;  but,  resolute  as  they  were  in  themselves,  they 
were  incapable  of  suppoHing  the  air  of  majesty  w^hich  appeared  in  the  eyes 
and  aspect  of  that  princess  ;  and  retired  without  executing  their  commission. 
It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  employ  in  this  murder,  the  relations  of  those 
whom  she  had  caused  to  suffer  death  ;  and  they  were  transported  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  their  vengeance  in  making  their  court  to  Cassander.  'l'hu^ 
perished  the  famous  Olympias,  the  daughter,  the  sister,  the  wife,  and  the  mo 
ther  of  kings,  who  really  merited  a  tragical  termination  of  her  existence,  in 
consequence  of  all  her  crimes  and  cruelties  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  her 
perish  in  this  manner,  without  detestmg  the  wickedness  of  a  prince  who  de- 
prived her  of  life  in  so  unworthy  a  manner. 

Cassander  already  beheld  an  assured  passage  to  the  Macedonian  throne 
opened  to  his  ambition  ;  but  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  have  recourse 
to  other  measures,  in  order  to  secure  himself  against  the  vicissitudes  of  time, 
the  inconstancy  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  jealousy  of  his  competitors.  Thes- 
salop'ca,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  being  qualified  by  her  illustrious 
birth,  and  authority  in  Macedonia,  to  conciliate  to  him  the  friendship  of  the 
gTandees,  and  people  of  that  kingdom,  he  hoped,  by  espousing  lier,  to  attach 
them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  esteem  and  respec* 
they  testified  for  the  royal  family.* 
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There  vri>  still  one  obstacle  more  to  be  surmounted,  without  wbich  Cassan- 
der  would  iiave  always  been  deemed  a  usurper,  ^d  a  tyrant.  The  young' 
prince  Afexaiider,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Roxana,  was  still  living-, 
and  had  been  acknowledged  king,  and  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  It  be- 
came necessary,  therefore,  to  remove  this  prince  and  his  mother  out  of  tlie 
way.  Cassander,  emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  former  crime,  was  deter- 
mined to  commit  a  second,  from  whence  he  expected  to  derive  all  the  fruit  of 
his  hopes.*  Prudence,  however,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  sound  the  dis- 
position of  the  Macedonians,  with  respect  to  the  death  of  Olympias  ;  for  if 
they  showed  themselves  insensible  at  the  loss  of  that  princess,  he  might  bo 
certain  that  the  death  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother  would  affect  them  as 
little.  He  therefore  judged  it  expedient  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  advance 
by  moderate  steps  to  the  execution  of  his  scheme.  In  order  to  which,  he  be- 
gan with  causing  Alexander  and  Roxana  to  be  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Am- 
phipolis,  by  a  good  escort  commanded  by  Glaucias,  an  officer  entirely  devoted 
to  his  interest.  When  they  arrived  at  that  fortress,  they  were  diveslted  of  all 
regal  honours,  and  treated  rather  like  private  persons,  whom  important  motives 
of  state  made  it  necessary  to  secure. 

He  intended,  by  his  next  step,  to  make  it  evident,  that  he  claimed  sovereign 
power  in  Macedonia.  With  this  view,  and  in  order  to  render  the  memory  of 
Olympias  still  more  odious,  he  gave  orders  for  performing  with  great  magnifi- 
cence the  funeral  obsequies  of  king  Philip,  or  Aridaes,  and  queen  Eurydice 
his  wife,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  directions  of  Olympias.  He  com- 
manded the  usage  of  such  mourning  as  was  customary  in  solemnities  of  that  na 
ture,  and  caused  the  royal  remains  to  be  deposited  in  the  tombs  appropriated 
to  the  sepulture  of  the  Macedonian  kings  ;  affecting,  by  these  exteriors  of  dis- 
sembled sorrow,  to  manifest  his  zeal  for  the  royal  mmily,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  the  young  king. 

Polysperchon,  in  consequence  of  the  mtormation  he  received  ot  the  deat:\ 
of  Olympias,  and  the  exaltation  of  Cassander  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  had 
sheltered  himself  in  Naxia,  a  city  of  Perrh(jebia,  where  he  had  sustained  a 
siege,  and  from  whence  he  retreated  with  a  very  inconsiderable  body  of  troops, 
to  pass  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  join  some  forces  of  ^iacides  :  after  which 
he  advanced  into  ^^toiia,  where  he  was  greatly  respected.  Cassander  followed 
hi-n  closely,  and  marched  his  army  into  Bueotia,  where  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Thebes  w^ere  seen  wandering  from  place  to  place,  without  any  fixed  habi- 
tation or  retreat.  He  was  touched  with  the  calamitous  condition  of  that  city, 
which  was  once  so  powerful,  and  had  been  razed  to  its  very  foundations  by  the 
command  of  Alexander.  After  a  period  of  twenty  years,  he  endeavoured  to 
reinstate  it  in  its  primitive  splendour  ;  the  Athenians  offered  to  rebuild  part  ot 
the  walls  at  their  own  expense,  and  several  towns  and  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Greece,  bestowed  considerable  sums  on  that  occasion  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. By  which  means  Thebes,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  recovered  its  an- 
cient opulence,  and  became  even  richer  than  ever,  by  the  care  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Cassander,  who  was  justly  considered  as  the  father  and.  restorer  of 
that  city. 

When  he  had  given  proper  orders  for  the  re-establishment  of  Thebes,  he 
advanced  into  Peloponnesus,  against  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon.  and 
marched  directly  to  Argos,  which  surrendered  without  resistance  ;  upon  which, 
all  the  cities  of  the  Messenians,  except  Ithome,  followed  that  example.  Alex- 
ander, terrified  at  the  rapidity  of  nis  conquests,  endeavoured  to  check  them 
by  a  battle ;  but  Cassander,  who  was  much  inferior  to  him  in  troops,  was  un- 
willing to  hazard  a  battle,  and  thought  it  more  adviseable  to  retire  into  Mace- 
donia, after  he  had  left  good  garrisons  in  the  places  he  had  taken. 

As  he  knew  the  merit  of  Alexander,  he  endeavoured  to  disengage  him  from 
^  party  of  Antigonus,  and  attach  him  to  his  own,  by  offering  him  the  govern- 
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ment  of  all  Poloponnesus,  with  the  command  of  the  t/oops  stationed  in  that  coun- 
try. An  offer  so  advantageous  was  accepted  by  Alexander,  wilhoui  any  hesi- 
tation ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  having  been  unfortunately  slain  soon  after, 
by  sonic  citizens  oi  Sicyone,  where  he  then  jesided,  who  had  combined  to 
destroy  him.  This  conspiracy,  ho^yever,  did  not  produce  the  effects  expected 
from  it ;  for  Cratesipolis,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  whose  heart  was  a  composition 
(A  grandeur  and  fortitude,  instead  of  manifesting  any  consternation  at  the  sight 
of  this  fatal  accident,  and  as  she  was  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and  honoured  oy 
ihe  officers,  whom  she  had  always  obliged  and  servea,  repressed  the  insolence 
of  the  Sicyonians,  and  defeated  them  in  a  battle  ;  after  which  she  caused  thirty 
of  the  most  mutinous  among  them  to  be  hung  up;  appeased  all  the  trouble's 
uhich  had  been  excited  by  the  seditious  in  the  city,  re-entered  it  in  a  victo- 
rious manner,  and  governed  it  with  a  wisdom  that  acquired  her  the  admiration 
of  all  those  who  heard  any  mention  of  her  conduct  * 

While  Cassander  was  employing  all  his  efforts  to  establish  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  Antigonus  was  concerting  measures  to  rid  himself  of  a 
dangerous  enemy  ;  and,  having  taken  the  field  the  ensuing  spring,  he  advanced 
to  Babylon,  where  he  augmented  his  army  with  the  troops  he  received  from 
Pithon  and  Seleucus,  and  then  passed  the  Tigris  to  attack  Eumenes,  who  had 
neglected  nothing  on  his  part  to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  He  was  much 
superior  to  Antigonus  in  the  number  of  troops,  and  yet  more  in  the  abilities  of 
a  great  commander ;  though  the  other  was  far  from  being  defective  in  those, 
qualifications;  for,  next  to  Eumenes,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  best  general  and 
ablest  statesman  of  his  time.j 

Eumenes  had  this  misfortune,  that  his  army  being  composed  of  different 
bodies  of  troops,  with  the  governors  of  provinces  at  their  head,  each  of  them 
pretended  to  the  command  in  chief.  Eumenes  not  being  a  Macedonian,  but  a 
rhracian  by  birth,  every  one  of  the  governors  thought  himself,  for  that  reason, 
his  superior.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  pomp,  splendour,  and  magnifi- 
cence affected  by  them,  seemed  to  leave  an  infinite  distance  between  him  and 
them,  who  assumed  the  air  of  real  satraps.  They  imagined,  in  consequence 
of  a  mistaken  and  ill-timed  ambition,  very  common  with  great  men,  that  to 
give  sumptuous  repasts,  and  add  to  them  whatever  may  exalt  pleasure  and 
gratify  sense,  were  part  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier  c''  rank  ;|  and  estimating' 
their  own  merit  by  the  largeness  of  their  revenues  and  expenses,  the}^  flattered 
themselves  that  they  had  acquired,  by  these  means,  an  extraordinary  influence, 
and  a  great  authority  over  the  troops,  and  that  the  army  had  all  the'  considera- 
tion and  esteem  for  them  imaginable. § 

A  circumstance  happened  at  thi?  time,  which  ought  to  have  undeceived  them. 
As  the  soldiers  were  marching  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  Eumenes,  who  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  indisposition,  was  carried  in  a  litter,  at  a  considerable  distance 
Irom  the  army,  to  be  more  remote  from  the  noise,  and  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
refreshment  of  slumber,  of  which  he  had  long  been  deprived.  When  they  had 
made  some  advance,  and  began  to  perceive  the  enemy  appear  on  the  rising 
grounds,  they  halted  on  a  sudden,  and  began  to  call  for  Eumenes.  At  the  same 
time,  they  cast  their  bucklers  on  theground^  and  declared  to  their  officers,  that 
they  would  not  proceed  on  their  march,  till  Eumenes  came  to  command  them 
He  accordingly  came  with  all  expedition,  hastening  the  slaves  who  carried  him, 
and  opening  the  curtains  on  each  side  of  his  litter;  he  then  stretched  out  his 
hands  to  the  soldiers,  and  made  them  a  declaration  of  his  joy  and  gratitude 
When  the  troops  beheld  him,  they  immediately  saluted  him  in  the  Macedonian 
language,  resumed  the  bucklers,  clashed  upon  them  with  their  pikes,  and  broke 
forth  into  loud  acclamations  of  victory  and  defiance  to  their  enemies,  as  if  they 
desired  only  to  see  their  general  at  their  head.jl 

*  ])iod.  1.  x'lx.  p.  705—708.  T   •^-  ^^  ■  3688.     Ant.  J.  C.  816. 
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When  Antigonus  received  intelligence  that  Eumenes  \v£5  ;ll,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  he  ad\anced,in  hopes 
that  his  distemper  would  deliver  his  enemies  tnto  his  hands  :  but  when  he  came 
near  enough  to  take  a  view  of  them,  and  beheld  their  cheerful  aspects,  the  dis- 
position of  their  army,  and  particularly  the  litter,  which  was  carried  from  rank 
to  rank,  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  in  his  usual  manner,  and  addressing  himself 
to  one  of  his  officers,  "  Take  notice,"  said  he,  "  of  yonder  litter  ;  it  is  that 
which  has  drawn  up  those  troops  against  us,  an^  is  now  preparing  to  attack 
us."  And  then,  without  losing  a  moment's  time,  he  caused  a  retreat  to  be 
sounded,  and  returned  to  his  camp. 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  the  Macedou)ians  made  it  very  evident,  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  they  judged  all  the  other  satraps  exceedingly  well  qualified  to  give 
splendid  entertainments,  and  dispose  great  feasts,  but  that  they  esteemed  Eu- 
menes  alone  capable  of  commanding  an  army  with  ability.  This  is  a  solid  and 
sensible  reflection,  and  affords  room  for  a  variety  of  applications  ;  and  points 
out  the  false  taste  tor  glory,  and  the  injudiciousness  of  those  officers  and  com- 
manders, who  are  only  studious  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  army  by  mag 
nificent  collations,  and  place  their  principal  merit  in  surpassing  others  in  luxury, 
and  frequently  in  ruining  themselves,  without  thanks,  by  those  ridiculous  ex 
penses.  I  say  without  thanks,  because  nobody  thinks  himself  obliged  to  them 
for  their  profusion,  and  they  are  always  the  worst  servants  of  the  state. 

-The  two  armies  having  separated  without  any  previous  engagenient,  en- 
c.'imped  at  the  distance  of  three  furlongs  from  each  other,  with  a  river  and  several 
hrge  pools  of  water  between  them  ;  and  as  they  sustained  great  inconveniences, 
because  the  whole  country  was  eaten  up,  Antigonus  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
satraps  and  Macedonians  of  the  army  of  Eumenes,  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
quit  that  general  and  join  him,  making  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  mag- 
nificent promises  to  induce  their  compliance.  The  Macedonians  rejected  his 
proposals,  and  dismishred  the  ambassadors  with  severe  menaces,  in  case  they 
should  presume  to  make  any  such  for  the  future.  Eumenes,  after  having  com- 
mended them  for  their  fidelity,  related  to  them  this  very  ancient  table..  '*  A 
lion  entertaining  a  passion  for  a  young  virgin,  demanded  her  one  day  in  mar- 
riage of  her  father,  whose  answer  was,  that  he  esteemed  this  alliance  a  great 
honour  to  him,  and  was  ready  to  present  his  daughter  to  him  ;  but  that  his 
laig-e  nails  and  teeth  made  him  apprehensive  lest  he  should  employ  them  a 
little  too  rudely  upon  her,  if  the  least  difference  should  arise  between  them 
with  relation  to  their  household  affairs.  The  lion,  who  was  passionately  fond 
of  the  maid,  immediately  suffered  hi^  claws  to  be  pared  off,  and  his  teeth  to  be 
drawn  out.  After  which  the  father  caught  up  a  strong  cudgel,  -•'nd  soon  drove 
away  his  pretended  son-in-law.  This,  continued  Eumenes,  is  the  aim  of  Anti- 
gonus. He  amuses  you  with  mighty  promises,  in  order  to  make  himself  master 
of  your  forces  ;  but  when  he  has  accomplished  That  design,  he  will  soon  make 
you  sensible  of  his  teeth  and  claws."* 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  some  deserters  from  the  army  of  Antigonus,  hav- 
ing  acqainted  Eumenes,  that  that  general  was  preparing  to  decamp  the  next 
night,  about  the  hour  of  nine  or  ten,  Eumenes  at  first  suspected,  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  advance  into  the  province  of  Gabene,  which  was  a  fertile  country, 
capable  of  subsisting  numerous  armies,  and  very  commodious  and  secure  foi 
fhe  troops,  by  reason  of  the  inundations  and  rivers  with  which  it  abounded,  and 
therefore  he  resolved  to  prevent  his  execution  of  that  design.  With  this  view 
he  prevailed,  by  sums  of  money,  upon  some  foreign  soldiers,  to  go  like  desert- 
ers into  the  camp  of  Antigonus,  and  acquairv  him,  that  Eumenes  intended  tc 
attack  him  the  ensuing  night.  In  the  mean  time  he  caused  the  baggage  to  be 
conveyed  away,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  take  some  refreshment,  and  then 
inarch.  Antigonus,  upon  this  false  intelligence,  caused  his  troops  to  continue 
under  arms,  while  Eumenes  in  the  mean  time  advanced  on  his  way.     Anti- 
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eonus  was  soon  inionned  \)y  couriers  that  he  had  decamped,  abi  finding  that  be 

had  been  over-reached  by  his  enemy,  he  still  persisted  in  his  first  intention;  ai^d 
having  his  troops  to  strike  their  tents,  he  proceeded  with  so  much  expedition, 
that  his  march  resembled  a  pursuit.  But  when  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to 
advance  with  his  whole  army  upon  Eumenes,  who  had  gained  upon  him  at  least 
jix  hours  in  his  march,  he  left  tiis  infantry  under  the  command  of  Pithon,  and 
proceeded  with  the  cavalry,  on  a  full  g:al!op,  and  came  up  by  break  of  day  wiih 
the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy,  who  were  descending  a  hill.  He  then  halted 
upon  the  top,  and  Eumenes,  who  discovered  this  body  oi  cavalry,  imagined  it 
to  be  the  whole  army  ;  upon  which  he  discontinued  liis  march,  and  formed  his 
troops  in  order  of  battle.  By  these  means  Antigonus  played  oft"  a  retaliation 
anon  Eumenes,  and  amused  him  in  his  turn  ;  for  he  prevented  the  continuance 
of  his  march,  and  gave  his  own  infantry  sufficient  time  to  come  up.* 

The  two  armies  were  then  drawn  up  ;  that  of  Eumenes  consisted  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  foot,  with  above  six  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
elephants.  That  of  Antigonus  was  composed  of  twenty-eight  thousand  foot, 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  sixty-five  elephants.  The  battle  was 
fought  with  great  obstinacy  till  the  night  was  far  advanced,  for  the  moon  was 
rlien  in  the  full,  but  the  slaughter  was  not  very  considerable  on  either  side. 
Antigonus  lost  three  thousand  seven  bundled  ot  his  infantiy,  and  fifty-four  of 
his  horse,  and  above  four  thousand  of  his  n-en  were  wounded.  Eumenes  lost 
five  hundred  and  forty  of  his  infantiy,  and  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  his 
cavalr}^  and  had  above  nine  hundred  wounded.  The  victory  was  really  on 
his  side  ;  but  as  his  troops,  notwithstanding  all  his  entreaties,  would  not  return 
to  the  field  of  battle  to  cany  otf  the  dead  bodies,  which  amojig  the  ancients 
was  an  evidence  of  victory,  it  was  in  consequence  attributed  to  Antigonus,  whose 
army  appeared  again  in  the  field,  and  buried  the  dead.  Eumenes  sent  a  herald 
the  next  da}-,  to  desire  leave  to  inter  his  slain  ;  this  was  granted  him,  and  he 
rendered  them  funeral  honours  with  all  possible  magnificence.! 

A  very  singular  dispute  arose  at  the  performance  of  this  ceremony.  The 
men  happened  to  find  among  the  slain,  the  body  of  an  Indian  officer,  who  had 
brought  his  two  wives  ;vith  him,  one  of  whom  he  had  but  lately  married.  The 
law  of  the  country,  which  is  said  to  be  still  subsisting,  would  not  allow  a  wife 
to  survive  her  husband  ;  and  if  she  refused  to  be  burned  with  him  on  the  funeral 
pile,  her  character  was  for  ever  branded  with  infamy,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
continue  in  a  state  of  widowhood  for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  She  was  even 
condemmed  to  a  kind  of  excommunication,  as  she  was  rendered  incapable  of 
assisting  at  any  sacrifice,  or  other  religious  ceremony.  This  law,  however,  ex- 
tended only  to  one  wife  ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  there  were  two  :  each  of 
vvhom  insisted  on  being  preferred  to  the  other.  The  eldest  pleaded  rer  supe- 
riority of  years  ;  to  which  the  youngest  replied,  that  the  law  excluded  her  rival 
because  she  was  then  pregnant ;  and  the  contest  was  accordingly  determined 
in  that  manner.  The  first  of  them  retired  with  a  very  dejected  air,  her  eyes 
bathed  in  tears,  and  tearing  her  hair  and  habit,  as  if  she  had  sustained  some 
great  calamity.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  mien  of  joy  and  triumpo, 
amidst  a  numerous  retinue  of  her  relations  and  friends,  and  arrayed  in  her 
richest  ornaments,,  as  on  the  day  of  her  nuptials,  advanced  with  a  solemn  pace, 
where  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed.  She  there  distributed 
all  her  jewels  among  her  friends  and  relations  ;  and,  having  taken  her  last  fare 
well,  she  placed  herself  on  the  funeral  pile,  by  the  assistance  of  her  own  brother, 
and  expired  amidst  the  praises  and  acclamations  of  most  of  the  spectators  ;  but 
some  of  them,  according  to  the  historian,  disapproved  of  this  stiange  custom, 
as  barbarous  and  inhuman.  The  action  of  this  woman  was  undoubtedly  a  rea* 
murder,  and  might  justly  be  considered  as'a  violation  of  the  most  express  law 
of  nature,  which  prohibits  all  attempts  on  a  person's  own  life ;  and  commands 
us  not  to  dispose  of  it  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  caprice,  or  foiget  that 
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it  is  only  a  trust,  which  ought  to  be  resigned  to  none  but  that  being  from  whom 
we  received  it.  Such  a  sacrifice  is  so  far  from  deserving  to  be  enumerated 
among  the  instances  of  respect  and  amity  due  to  her  husband,  that  he  is  rather 
treated  as  an  unrelenting  and  bloody  idol,  by  the  immolation  of  such  precious 
victims.* 

During  the  course  of  this  campaign,  the  war  was  mamtained  with  obstinacy 
on  both  sides,  and  Persia  and  Media  were  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  The 
armies  traversed  these  two  great  provinces  by  marches  and  countermarches, 
and  each  party  had  recourse  to  all  the  art  and  stratagems  that  the  greatest  ca- 
pacity, in  conjunction  with  a  long  series  of  experience  in  the  profession  of  war, 
could^  supply.  Eumenes,  though  he  had  a  mutinous  and  untractable  army  to 
govern,  obtained  however  several  advantages  over  his  enemies  in  this  cam- 
paign; and  when  his  troops  grew  impatient  for  winter-quarters,  he  had  still  the 
dexterity  to  secure  the  best  in  all  the  province  of  Gabene,  which  obliged  An- 
tigonus  to  seek  his  to  the  north  in  Acedia,  where  he  was  incapable  of  arriving, 
till  after  a  march  of  twenty-five  days.j 

The  troops  of  Eumenes  were  so  ungovernable,  that  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  them  to  post  themselves  near  enough  to  each  other,  to  be  assembled  on 
any  emergency.  They  absolutely  insisted  on  very  distant  quarters,  which 
took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  province,  under  pretence  of  being  more  com- 
modiously  stationed,  and  of  having  every  thing  in  greater  abundance.  In  a 
wor  !,  they  were  dispersed  to  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  it  required 
sev  ral  days  for  reassembling  them  in  a  body.  Antigonus,  who  was  informed  of 
this  circumstance,  marched  from  a  very  remote  quarter,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
in  h  'pes  to  surprise  these  different  bodies  so  dispersed. 

Eumenes  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  surprised  in  such  a  nianner,  but  had 
the  precaution  to  despatch,  to  various  parts,  spies  mounted  on  ilroniedaries,  the 
iwi  cest  of  all  animals,  to  gain  timely  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions;  and 
he  !iad  posted  them  so  judiciously,  that  he  received  information  of  this  march, 
before  Antigonus  could  arrive  at  any  of  his  quarters;  this  t'urnished  him  with 
an  expedient  to  preserve  his  army  by  a  stratagem,  when  all  the  other  generals 
looked  upon  it  as  lost.  He  posted  the  troops  who  were  nearest  to  him  on 
the  mountains  that  rose  toward  the  quarter  from  whence  the  eneiiiies  were  ad- 
vancing, and  ordered  them  the  following  night,  to  kindle  as  many  fires  as  might 
cause  it  to  be  imagined  all  the  army  were  encamped  in  that  situation.  Anti- 
gonus was  soon  informed,  by  his  advance  guard,  that  those  fires  were  seen  at  a 
great  distance,  upon  which  he  concluded  that  Eumenes  was  there  encamped 
with  all  his  forces*,  and  in  a  condition  to  receive  him.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to 
expose  his  men,  who  were  fatigued  by  long  marches,  to  an  engagement  with 
fresh  troops,  he  caused  them  to  halt,  that  they  might  have  time  to  recover  them- 
selves a  little ;  by  which  means  Eumenes  had  all  the  opportunity  that  was  ne- 
cessary for  assembling  his  forces,  before  the  enemy  could  advance  upon  him. 
Antigonus,  finding  his  scheme  defeated,  and  extremely  mortified  at  being  thus 
over-reached,  determined  to  come  to  an  engagement. 

The  troops  of  Eumenes  being  all  assembled  about  him,  were  struck  with  ad 
miration  at  his  extraordinary  prudence  and  ability,  and  resolved  that  he  should 
exercise  the  sole  command.  Antigenes  and  Teutames,  the  two  captains  w1h> 
led  the  argyraspides,  were  so  exceedingly  mortified  at  a  distinction  so  glorious 
for  Eumenes,  that  they  formed  a  resolution  to  destroy  him,  and  drew  most  of 
the  satraps  and  principal  officers  into  their  conspiracy.  Envy  is  a  malady  thai 
seldom  admits  of  a  cure,  and  is  generaly  heightened  by  the  remedies  admi- 
nistered to  it.  All  the  precautions  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  condescen- 
sion, which  Eumenes  employed,  were  incapable  of  mollifying  the  hearts  oi 
those  barbarians,  and  extinguishinglheir  jealousy  ;  and  he  must  have  renounced 
his  merit  and  virtue,  which  occasioned  it,  to  have  been  capable  of  appeasing 
.hem.     He  frequently  lamented  to  himself  his  unhappiness  in  being  fated  to  as 
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sociate,  not  with  men,  as  his  expression  was,  but  with  brute  beasts.  Sof-era 
conspiracies  had  already  been  formed  against  him,  and  he  daily  beheld  bin: 
self  exposed  to  the  same  danger.  In  order  to  frustrate  their  effects,  if  poss; 
ble,  he  had  borrowed,  on  various  pretexts  of  pressing  necessity,  many  consr 
derable  sums  of  those  who  appeared  most  inveterate  against  him,  that  he  at 
least  might  restrain  them,  by  the  consideration  of  their  own  i:}lerest,  and  ;;n 
apprehension  of  losing  the  money  they  had  lent  him,  should  he  happen  to 
perish. 

His  enemies,  however,  being  now  determined  to  destroy  him,  held  a  coun- 
cil, in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  time,  place,  and  means  of  accompli&hrng  their 
intentions.  They  all  agreed  to  protract  this  fall,  till  after  the  decision  of  the  in- 
pending  battle,  and  then  to  destroy  him  near  the  spot  where  it  was  fought.  E»!- 
demus,  who  commanded  the  elephants,  went  immediately,  with  Phiedimus,  to 
acquaint  Eumenes  with  this  resolution,  not  from  any  affection  to  his  person,  but 
only  from  their  apprehensions  of  losing  the  money  he  had  borrowed  of  them. 
Eumenes  returned  them  his  thanks,  and  highly  applauded  their  affection  and 
fidelity. 

When  he  returned  to  his  tent,  he  immediately  made  his  wil',  and  then  burned 
all  his  papers,  with  the  letters  that  had  been  written  to  him,  becausv.  he  was 
unwilling  that  those  who  had  favoured  him  with  any  secret  intelligence  should 
be  exposed  to  any  accusation  or  prejudice  after  his  death.  When  he  had  thus 
disposed  of  his  affairs,  and  found  himself  alone,  he  deliberated  on  the  conduct 
he  ought  to  pursue.  It  was  then  a  thousand  contraiy  thoughts  agitated  his  mind. 
Could  it  possibly  be  prudent  in  him,  to  repose  any  confidence  in  those  officers 
and  generals  who  had  sworn  his  destruction  ?  Might  he  not  lawfull}^  arm  against 
them  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  inviolably  devoted  to  him  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  would  it  not  be  his  best  expedient,  to  pass  through  Media  and 
Armenia,  arid  retire  to  Cappadocia,  the  place  of  his  residence,  where  he  might 
hope  for  a  sure  asylum  from  danger  ?  Or,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  on  those 
traitors,  would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  abandon  them  in  the  crisis  of  the  battle, 
and  resign  the  victojy  to  his  enemiies  ?  For,  in  a  situation  so  desperate  as  his  own, 
what  thoughts  will  not  rise  up  in  the  mind  of  a  man  reduced  to  the  last  extre- 
mity by  a  set  of  perfidious  traitors  !  This  last  thought,  however,  infused  a  hor- 
ror into  his  soul  ;  and  as  he  was  determined  to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  latesl 
breath,  and  to  combat,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  for  the  prince  who  had  armed 
him  in  his  cause,  he  resigned  his  destiny,  says  Plutarch,  to  the  will  of  the  gods, 
and  thought  only  of  preparing  his  troops  for  the  battle. 

He  had  thirty -six  thousand  seven  hundred  foot,  and  above  six  thousand  horse, 
with  four  hundred  elephants.  -The  army  of  Antigonus  was  composed  of  twenty 
rwo  thousand  foot,  nine  thousand  horse,  with  a  body  of  Median  cavalry',  and 
sixty-five  elephants.  This  general  posted  his  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  his 
infantry  he  disposed  in  the  centre,  and. formed  his  elephants  into  a  first  line, 
which  extended  along  the  front  of  the  army,  and  he  filled  up  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  elephants  with  light-armed  troops.  He  gave  the  command  of  the 
.eft  wing  to  Pithon ;  that  of  the  right  he  assigned  to  his  son  Demetrius,  where 
he  was  to  act  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  chosen  troops.  Eumenes 
drew  up  his  army  almost  in  the  same  manner  ;  his  best  troops  he  disposed  into 
the  left  wing,  and  placed  himsell  in  their  front,  in  order  to  oppose  Antigonus, 
and  gave  the  command  of  the  right  to  Philip. 

Before  the  armies  began  the  cliarge,  he  exhorted  the  Greeks  and  barbarians 
to  perform  their  duty  well  ;  for  as  to  his  phalanx,  and  the  argyraspides,  they 
so  little  needed  any  anmiating  expressions,  that  they  were  the  first  to  en- 
courage him  with  assurances,  that  the  enemy  should  not  wait  a  moment  for 
them.  They  were  the  oldest  troops  that  had  served  under  Philip  and  Al^an- 
der,  and  were  all  veteran  champions,  whom  victory  had  crowned  in  a  hundred 
f,ombats  ;  they  had  hitherto  been  reputed  invincible,  and  had  never  been  foiled 
m  any  action ;  for  which  reason,  they  advanced  to  the  troops  of  Antigonus,  and 
charged  them  fiercely,  with  this  exclamation  ;  "  villians !  you  now  fight  with 
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VOMT  fathers  !**  They  then  broke  in  upon  the  infantry  with  irresistible  fury 
Not  one  of  the  battahons  could  sustain  the  shodt,  and  most  of  them  were  cut 
to  pieces. 
I  The  event  was  different  with  respect  to  the  cavalry ;  for  as  the  engagement  be- 
tween them  began  on  a  sandy  soil,  the  notion  of  the  men  and  horses  raised  such 
a  thick  cloud  of  dust,  as  made  it  difficult  to  see  to  the  distance  of  three  paces. 
Antigonus,  befriended  by  this  darkness,  detached  from  his  cavalry  a  body  of 
iroops  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  off  all  their  baggage,  without 
their  perceiving  it,  and  at  the  same  time  broke  in  upon  their  horse.  Peuces- 
tes,  who  commanded  them,  and,  till  then,  had  given  a  thousand  proofs  of  true 
bravery,  fell  back,  and  drew  all  the  rest  aft«;r  him.  Eumenes  employed  all  his 
efforts  to  rally  them,  but  in  vain  ;  the  confusion  was  as  universal  in  that  quar- 
ter, as  the  advantage  had  been  complete  in  the  other.  The  capture  ot  tlu; 
baggage  was  of  more  importance  to  Antigonus,  than  the  victory  could  be  to 
Eumenes  ;  for  the  soldiers  of  the  latter,  finding  at  their  return  all  their  baggage 
carried  off,  with  their  wives  and  children,  instead  of  employing  their  sv\i  rds 
against  the  enemy,  in  order  to  recover  them,  which  would  have  been  very 
practicable  at  that  time,  and  was  what  Eumenes  had  promised  to  accomplish, 
they  turned  all  their  fury  against  their  o^vn  general. 

Having  chosen  their  time,  they  fell  upon  him,  forced  his  sword  out  of  his 
hand,  and  bound  his  hands  behind  bim  with  his  own  belt.  In  this  condition 
they  led  him  through  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  then  drawn  up  in  lines,  under 
arms,  in  order  to  deliver  him  up  to  Antigonus,  who  had  promised  to  restore  them 
all  their  baggage  on  that  condition.  "  Kill  me,  O  soldieis!"  said  Eumenes,  as 
he  passed  by  them,  "  kill  me  yourse4ves,  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  all  the 
gods !  for  though  I  perish  by  the  command  of  Antigonus,  my  death  will  how- 
ever be  as  much  your  act  as  if  I  liad  fallen  by  your  swords.  If  you  are  unwil- 
ling to  do  me  that  office  with  your  own  hands,  permit  me  at  least  to  discharge  it 
with  one  of  mine  ;  that  shall  render  me  the  service  which  you  refuse  me.  On 
this  condition,  I  absolve  you  from  all  the  severities  you  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend from  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  for  the  crime  you  are  preparing  to  perpe- 
trate on  me." 

Upon  this  they  hastened  him  along,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  pathetic 
addresses,  which  might  awaken  the  affection  of  the  troops  for  their  general. 

Most  of  the  soluiers  of  Antigonus  v/ent  out  to  meet  him,  and  left  scarcely  it 
single  man  in  his  camp.  When  that  illustrious  prisoner  arrived  there,  Antigo- 
nus  had  not  the  courasre  to  see  him,  because  his  presence  alone  would  have  re- 
proached him  in  the  highest  degree.  As  those  who  guarded  him  asked  Anti- 
gonus, in  what  manner  he  would  have  him  kept :  "  As  you  would  an  elephant," 
replied  he,  "  or  a  lion,"  which  are  two  animals  most  to  be  dreaded.  But  withir 
a  few  days  he  was  touched  with  compassion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  eased  of 
th6  weightiest  of  his  chains;  he  likewise  appointed  one  of  his  own  domestics  to 
serve  him,  and  permitted  his  friends  to  see  him,  and  pass  whole  days  in  his 
company.  They  were  also  allowed  to  furnish  him  with  all  necessary  refresh- 
ment*:. 

Antigonus  deliberated  with  himself  for  sometime,  in  what  manner  he  should 
Iroat  his  prisoner.  They  had  been  intimate  friends  when  they  served  unde^ 
Alexander,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  amity  rekindled  some  tender  sent! 
iients  iti  his  favour,  and  combatted  for  awhile  his  interest.  His  son  Demetriu' 
also  solicited  strongly  in  his  favour;  passionately  desiring,  in  mere  generosity, 
that  the  life  of  so  great  a  man  might  be  saved.  But  Antigonus,  who  was  well 
acquaii'^pd  with  his  inflexible  fidelity  for  the  family  of  Alexander,  and  knew 
what  a  dangerous  enemy  he  had  in  him,  and  how  capable  he  was  of  discon' 
certiiig  all  his  measures,  should  he  escape  from  his  hands,  was  too  much  afraid 
of  him  to  grant  him  his  life,  and,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  be  destroyed  in 
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Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  agey  in  eveiy  paif 

cular,  and  the  worthiest  to  succeed  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  not,  indeed 
•he  fortune  of  that  monarch,  but  he,  perhaps,  was  not  his  inferior  in  merit.  Hi 
>viis  truly  brave  without  temerity,  and  prudent  wthout  weakness.  His  descen.  * 
was  but  mean,  though  he  was  not  ashamed  o(  it,  and  he  gradually  rose  to  th« 
highest  stations,  and  might  even  have  aspired  to  the  throne,  if  he  had  either 
had  more  ambition  or  less  probity.  At  a  time  when  intrigues  and  cabals, 
spirited  by  a  motive  most  capable  of  affecting  a  human  heart,  I  mean  the  thirst 
of  empire,  knew  neither  sincerity  nor  fidelity,  nor  had  any  respect  .o  the  ties 
of  blood  or  the  rights  of  friendship,  but  trampled  on  the  most  sacred  laws; 
Eumenes  always  retained  an  inviolable  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  royal  fa 
mily,  which  no  hopes  or  fears,  no  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  nor  any  elevation,  had 
power  to  shake.  This  very  character  of  probity  rendered  him  insupportable 
to  his  colleagues;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  virtue  creates  enmities  and 
aversions,  because  it  seems  to  reproach  those  who  think  in  a  different  manner, 
and  places  their  defects  in  too  near  a  view.* 

He  possessed  all  the  military  virtues  in  a  supreme  degree  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
he  was  a  complete  master  in  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  of  (brtitude,  foresight,  a 
wonderful  fertility  of  invention  for  stratagems  and  resources,  in  the  most  un- 
expected dangers  and  most  desperate  conjunctures;  but  I  place  in  a  much 
nobler  light,  that  character  of  probity,  and  those  sentiments  of  honour,  which 
prevailed  in  him,  and  were  always  inseparable  from  the  other  shining  qualities 
I  have  mentioned. 

A  merit  so  illustrious  and  universal,  and  at  the  same  time  so  modest,  which 
ought  to  have  excited  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  other  commanders,  only 
gave  them  offence,  and  inflamed  their  envy;  a  defect  too  frequently  visible  in 
persons  of  high  rank.  These  satraps,  full  of  themselves,  saw  with  jealousy  and 
indignation,  that  an  officer  of  no  birth,  but  much  better  qualified,  and  more  brave 
and  experienced  than  themselves,  had  ascended  by  degrees  to  the  most  ex- 
alted stations,  which  they  imagined  due  only  to  those  who  were  dignified  Avith 
great  names,  and  descended  from  ancient  and  illustrious  families  ;  as  if  true 
nobility  did  not  consist  in  merit  and  virtue. 

Antigonus  and  the  whole  army  celebrated  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Eumenes 
with  great  magnificence,  and  consented  to  render  him  the  highest  i  nours,his 
death  having  extinguished  all  their  envy  and  fear.  They  deposited  ais  bones 
and  ashes  in  a  silver  urn,  and  sent  it  to  his  wife  and  children  in  Cappadocia ; 
Door  compensation  for  a  desolate  widow  and  her  helpless  orphans! 

SECTION  VI. — THE  DEATH  OF  YOUNG  ALEXANDER,  ROXANA.  HERCULES, 
BARSINA,  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

Antigonus,  concluding  that  he  should  be  master  of  the  empire  of  Asia  for 
the  future,  made  a  new  regulation  in  the  eastern  provinces,  for  his  better  secur- 
ity. He  discarded  all  the  governors  whom  he  suspected,  and  advanced  to  their 
places  those  persons  in  whom  he  thought  he  might  confide.  He  even  destroyed 
several  who  had  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  him  by  too  much  merit. 
Pithon,  governor  of  Media,  and  Antigenes,  general  of  the  argyraspides,  were 
among  the  latter.  Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  was  likewise  marked  down 
in  the  list  of  proscriptions  ;  but  he  found  means  to  escape  the  danger,  and  threw 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  As  for  the  argyras- 
pides, who  had  betrayed  Eumenes,  he  sent  them  into  Arachosia,  the  remotest 
province  in  the  empire,  and  ordered  Syburtius,  who  governed  there,  to  take  such 
measures  as  might  destroy  them  all,  and  that  not  one  of  them  might  ever  re- 
turn to  Greece.  The  just  horror  he  conceived  at  the  infamous  manner  in  which 
they  betrayed  their  general,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  resolution,  tliough 
he  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  their  treason  without  the  least  scruple  or  remorse ;  but 

*  Industrie  innocentiaeque  quasi  malis  artibus  infensi — etiam  gloriie  ac  virtus  iv^'iao*  hab«W  at  aiailCS 
yrvi^nqno  dirersa  arguent. — Tacit. 
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9.  motive  still  more  prevalent,  determined  him  chiefly  to  this  proceeding.  These 
soldiers  were  mutinous,  untractable,  licentious,  and  averse  to  all  obedience ; 
iheir  example,  therefore,  was  capable  of  corrupting  the  other  troops,  and  even 
of  destroj^ing  him,  by  a  new  instance  of  treachery  ;  he  therefore  was  resolved 
[o  exterminate  them  without  hesitation.* 

Seleucus  knew  how  to  represent  the  formidable  power  of  Antigonus  so  ef- 
fectually to  Ptolemy,  that  he  engaged  him  in  a  league  with  Lysimachus  and 
Cas<iander,  whom  he  had  also  convinced,  by  an  express,  of  the  danger  they 
had  reason  to  apprehend  from  the  power  of  that  prince.  Antigonus  was  very 
sensible  that  Seleucus  would  not  fail  to  solicit  them  into  measures  against  his 
interest,  for  which  reason,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  each  of  the  three,  to  renew 
the  good  understanding  between  them,  by  new  assurances  of  hi«  friendship. 
But  what  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  such  assurances  from  a  perfidious 
man,  who  had  lately  destroyed  so  many  governors,  from  no  inducement  but 
the  ambition  of  reigning  alone,  at  the  expense  of  all  his  colleagues  ?  The  an- 
swers which  he  received,  made  him  sufficiently  sensible,  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  prepare  for  war.  He  therefore  quitted  the  east,  and  advanced 
mto  Cilicia  with  very  considerable  treasures,  which  he  had  drawn  t'rom  Baby- 
lon and  Susa.  He  there  raised  new  levies,  regulated  several  affairs  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  marched  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia. t 

His  design  was  to  divest  Ptolemy  of  those  two  provinces,  and  make  him- 
self master  of  their  maritime  forces,  which  were  absolutely  necessary  for  him  in 
the  war  he  was  preparing  to  undertake  against  the  confederates.  For  unless  he 
could  be  master  at  sea,  and  have  at  least  the  ports  and  vessels  of  the  Phoeni-' 
cians  at  his  disposal,  he  could  never  expect  any  success  against  them.  He, 
however,  arrived  too  late  to  surprise  the  ships  ;  for  Ptolemy  had  already  sent 
to  Egypt  all  that  could  be  found  in  Phcenicia,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Antigonus  made  himself  master  of  the  ports  ;  for  Tyre,  Joppa,  and  Gaza,  op- 
posed him  with  all  their  forces.  The  two  last,  indeed,  were  soon  taken  ;  but 
a  considerable  length  of  time  was  necessary  lor  the  reduction  of  Tyre.+ 

As  he  was  already  master  of  all  the  other  ports  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia,  he 
immediately  gave  orders  for  building  vessels ;  and  a  vast  number  of  trees  were 
cut  down  for  that  purpose,  on  Mount  Libanus,  which  was  covered  with  cedar 
and  cypress  trees  of  extraordinary  be-Auty  and  height,  and  they  were  conveyed 
to  the  different  ports  where  the  ships  were  to  be  built ;  in  which  v.ork  he  em- 
ployed several  thousand  men  In  a  Avord,  with  these  ships,  and  others  that 
joined  him  ^rom  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  some  particular  cities  with  which  he  had 
contracted  an  alliance,  he  formed  a  considerable  fleet,  and  rendered  himself 
master  of  the  sea. 

His  ardour  for  this  work  was  redoubled  by  an  affront  he  had  received  from 
Seleucus,  who,  with  a  hundred  ships  that  Ptolemy  had  sent  him,  sailed  up  to 
Tyre,  in  sight  of  all  the  forces  of  Antigonus,  with  an  intention  to  brave  him 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  that  city.  And  in  reality,  this  insult  had 
greatly  discouraged  his  troops,  and  given  his  allies  such  an  impression  of  his 
vyeakness,  as  was  very  injurious  to  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  ef- 
fect of  those  disadvantageous  opinions,  he  sent  for  the  principal  allies,  and  as- 
sured them,  he  would  have  such  a  fleet  at  sea  that  summer,  as  should  be  su- 
perior to  the  naval  force  of  all  his  enemies ;  and  he  was  punctual  to  his  promise 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

But  when  he  perceived,  that  vvhile  he  was  thus  employed  in  Phoenicia,  Cae- 
Sander  gained  upon  him  by  land  in  Asia  Minor,  he  marched  thither  with  paii 
fS  his  troops,  and  left  the  rest  with  his  son  Demetrius,  who  was  then  but  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  to  defend  Syria  and  Phoenicia  against  Ptolemy.  This  De- 
metrius will  be  much  celebrated  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  and  I  shall  soon 
point  out  his  particular  character.§ 
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Ty»  ;  was  then  reduced  to  the  last  extremities  ;  the  fleet  of  Antigonus  ctrt 

oflf  d[  communication  of  provisions,  and  the  city  was  soon  obliged  to  capitu- 
late. The  garrison  which  Ptolemy  had  there,  obtained  permission  to  march 
out  v/ii  1  all  their  effects,  and  the  inhabitants  were  promised  the  enjoyment  of 
theirs  vithout  molestation.  Androp'cus,  who  commanded  at  the  siege,  was 
transpc  ted  with  having  gained  a  place  of  such  importance  on  any  conditions 
whatev.  r ;  and  especially  after  a  siege,  which  had  harassed  his  troops  so  ex- 
ceedingly for  fifteen  months.* 

It  wap  no  longer  than  nineteen  years  before  this  event,  that  Alexander  had 
destroyed  this  city,  in  such  a  manner  as  made  it  natural  to  believe  it  would  re- 
quire mc  ny  ages  to  re-establish  it;  and  yet  in  so  short  a  time  it  became  capa- 
ble of  si  staiiiing  this  new  siege,  which  lasted  more  than  as  long  again  as  that 
of  Alexa  ider.  This  circumstance  discovers  the  great  resources  derived  from 
commerce  ;  for  this  was  the  only  expedient  by  which  Tyre  rose  out  of  its  ruins, 
and  reco>-ered  most  of  its  former  splendour.  This  city  was  then  the  centre  of 
all  t!ie  tn  ffic  of  the  east  and  west. 

Demeti  ius,  who  now  began  to  be  known,  and  will  for  the  future  be  sumamed 
Poliorcet<.s,t  vvhich  signifies  Taker  of  Cities,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus.  He 
was  finely  made,  and  of  uncommon  beauty.  A  pleasing  sweetness,  blended 
with  gravity,  was  visible  in  his  countenance,  and  he  had  an  air  of  serenity,  in- 
termixed with  something  which  carried  awe  along  with  it.  Vivacity  of  youth 
was  tempered  with  a  majestic  mien,  and  an  air  truly  royal  and  heroic.  The 
same  mixture  was  likewise  observable  in  his  manners,  which  were  equally 
qualified  ie>  charm  and  astonish.  When  he  had  no  affairs  to  transact,  his  inter- 
course witl^  his  friends  was  enchanting.  Nothing  could  equal  the  sumptuosity 
inseparablt  from  his  feasts,  luxury,  and  his  whole  manner  of  living;  and  it 
may  be  juj;ily  said,  that  he  was  the  most  voluptuous  and  delicate  of  all  princes 
On  the  otht  r  hand,  as  alluring  as  all  these  soft  pleasures  might  appear  to  him, 
when  he  ha  i  any  enterprise  to  undertake,  he  was  the  most  active  and  vigilant 
of  mankind ;  nothing  but  his  patience  and  assiduity  in  fatigue  were  equal  to  his 
vivacity  and  courage.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  young  prince  who  now  be- 
gins to  appr  ar  upon  the  stage  of  action.j 

Plutarch  lemarks  in  him,  as  a  peculiarity  which  distinguished  him  from  the 
other  princes  of  his  time,  his  profound  respect  for  his  parents,  which  neither 
flowed  from  affectation  or  ceremony,  but  was  sincere  and  real,  and  sprung  from 
the  heart  its-^lf.  Antigonus,  on  his  part,  had  a  tenderness  and  aflfection  for  his 
son,  that  wa^  truly  paternal,  and  extended  even  to  familiarity,  though  without 
any  diminution  of  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  and  the  father ;  and  this 
created  a  co«ifidence  and  union  between  them,  entirely  free  from  all  fear  and 
suspicion.  PMutarch  relates  an  instance  of  it  to  this  effect.  One  day,  when 
Antigonus  was  engaged  in  giving  audience  to  some  ambassadors,  Demetrius, 
returning  from  the  chace,  advanced  into  the  grea.  hall,  where  he  saluted  his 
father  with  a  kiss,  and  then  seated  himself  at  his  side,  with  his  darts  in  his 
hand.  Antigonus  had  just  given  the  ambassadors  their  answer,  but  he  ordered 
them  to  be  in',  roduced  a  second  time.  "  You  may  likewise  inform  your  masters," 
said  he,  "of  the  manner  in  which  my  son  and  I  live  together."  Intimating 
thereby,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  let  his  son  approach  him  with  arms,§  and 
Uiat  this  confidence,  which  subsisted  between  him  and  his  son,  constituted  the 
greatest  streigth  of  his  dominions,  while  at  the  same  time  that  it  affected  him 
^•ith  the  most  sensible  pleasure.     But  to  return  to  our  subject. 

Antigonus  having  passed  into  Asia,  soon  stopped  the  progress  of  Cassander's 
arms,  and  pressed  him  so  vigorously,  that  he  obliged  him  to  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation on  very  honourable  terms  ;  but  the  treaty  was  hardly  concluded 
before  he  repented  of  his  accession  to  it,  and  broke  it,  by  demanding  succours 

*  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  703. 
t  The  word  is  derived  from  jr.   >-.(.-  =  ,,  to  besiege  a  city,  whose  root  is,  7ro\tc,  a  city,  and  texoc,  a  fence,  • 
xench,  a  bulwark.  ,        t  Plut  in  Demet.  p.  S89— 890. 
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of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  and  renewing  the  war.    The  violation  (f  trei-ta^f 

was  consiaered  as  nothing,  by  the  generality  of  those  princes  whose  history  I 
am  now  writing.  These  unworthy  expedients,  which  are  justly  thought  (1  s- 
bonourable  in  private  persons,  appeared  to  those  as  so  many  circumstances  ts- 
.sentia!  to  their  glory.  They  applauded  themselves  for  their  perfidious  mea» 
sures,  as  if  they  had  been  instances  of  their  abilities  in  government,  and  we^a 
never  sensible  that  such  proceedings  would  teach  their  troops  to  be  wanting  la 
their  fidelity  to  them,  and  leave  them  destitute  of  any  pretext  of  complair\t 
against  their  own  subjects,  who,  by  revolting  from  their  authority,  only  trod  u 
(he  same  paths  which  they  themselves  had  already  marked  out.  By  such  cor. 
fagious  examples,  a  whole  age  is  soon  corrupted,  and  learns  to  renounce,  with 
out  a  blush,  all  sentiments  of  honour  and  probity,  because  that  which  is  onc« 
become  common,  no  longer  appears  shameful.* 

The  renewal  of  this  war  detained  Antigonus  in  those  parts  longer  than  he 
intended,  and  afforded  Ptolemy  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  considerable  ad- 
vantages over  him  in  another  quarter. 

He  first  sailed  with  his  fleet^to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  reduced  the  greatest 
part  of  it  to  his  obedience.  Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  one  of  the  cities  of  that 
island,  submitted  to  him  like  the  rest,  but  maae  a  secret  alliance  with  Anti 
gonus,  a  year  or  two  after.  Ptoleni}^  received  inrelligence  of  this  proceeding, 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  other  princes  from  imitating  his  example,  ordered 
some  of  his  officers  in  Cyprus  to  destroy  him  ;  but  they  being  unwilling  to  ex- 
ecute that  commission  themselves,  earnestly  entreated  Nicocles  to  prevent  it 
by  a  voluntary  death.  The  unhappy  prince  consented  to  the  proposal,  and 
seeing  himself  utterly  destitute  of  defence,  became  his  own  executioner.  But 
though  Ptolemy  had  commanded  those  officers  to  treaf  the  queen  Axithea,  and 
the  other  princesses,  whom  they  found  in  the  palace  of  Nicocles,  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  their  rank,  yet  they  could  not  prevent  them  from  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  unfortunate  king.  The  queen  after  she  had  slain  her  daughters 
with  her  own  hands,  and  exhorted  the  omer  princesses  noi  to  survive  the  cala- 
mity by  which  their  unhappy  brother  fell,  plunged  "her  dagger  into  her  own 
bosom.  The  death  of  these  princesses  was  succeeded  by  that  of  their  hus- 
bands, who,  before  they  slew  themselves,  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
palace.  Such  was  the  dreadful  and  bloody  scene  which  v»^as  acted  at  Cypr  is.+ 

Ptolemy,  after  he  once  became  master  of  that  island,  made  a  descent  in  Sy- 
ria, and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Cilicia,  where  he  acquired  great  spoils,  and 
took  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  whom  he  carried  with  him  into  Egypt.  Se- 
leucus imparted  to  him,  at  his  return,  a  project  for  regaining  Syria  and  Pha3- 
nicia,  and  the  execution  of  it  was  agreed  to  be  undertaken.  Ptolemy  accord- 
ingly marched  thither  in  person  with  a  fine  a.my,  after  he  had  happily  sup- 
pressed a  revolt  which  had  been  kindled  among  the  Cyreneans,  and  found 
Demetrius  at  Gaza,  who  opposed  his  entrance  into  that  place.  This  occasioned 
a  sharp  engagement,  in  which  Ptolemy  was  at  last  victorious.  Demetrius  had 
five  thousand  of  his  men  killed,  and  eight  thousand  more  made  prisoners ;  he 
likewise  lost  his  tents,  his  treasure,  and  all  his  equipage,  and  was  obliged  to 
retreat  as  far  as  Azotus,  and  from  thence  to  Tripoli,  a  city  of  Phcenicia  on  the 
frontiers  of  Upper  Syria,  and  to  abandon  all  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Ccelo- 
syria,  to  Ptolemy. 

Before  his  departure  from  Azotus,  he  desired  leave  to  bury  the  dead,  which 
Ptolemy  not  only  granted,  but  also  sent  him  back  all  his  equipage,  tents,  fur- 
niture, friends,  and  domestics,  without  any  ransom,  and  caused  it  to  be  de- 
clared to  him,  "  that  they  ought  not  to  make  war  against  each  other  for  riches, 
but  for  glory ;"  and  it  was  impossible  for  a  pagan  to  think  better.  May  we 
not  like\yise  saj^,  that  he  uttered  his  real  sentiments  ?  Demetrius,  touched  with 
so  obliging  an  instance  of  generosity,  immediately  begged  of^  the  gods  not  to 
leave  him  long  indebted  to  Ptolemy  for  so  great  a  benefaction,  but  to  furnish 
bim  with  an  opportunity  of  returning  him  one  of  a  like  nature. 

•    Dioa    !.  xix.  p.  ir.  t    I>'"a  I.  XX.  p.  761. 
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Ptolemy  sent  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  into  Egypt,  to  serve  him  in  his  fleet, 

and  then  pursued  his  conquests.  All  the  coast  of  rhoenicia  submitted  to  him^ 
except  the  city  of  Tyre  ;  upon  which  he  sent  a  secret  message  to  Andronicus, 
the  governor  of  that  place,  and  one  of  the  bravest  officers  of  Antigonus,  and  the 
most  attached  to  the  service  of  his  master,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  city 
with  a  good  grace,  aoid  not  oblige  him  to  besiege  it  in  form.  Andronicus,  who 
depended  on  the  Tyrians'  fidelity  to  Antigonus,  returned  a  haughty,  and  even 
an  insulting  and  contemptuous  answer  to  rtolemy :  but  he  was  deceived  in  his 
expectations,  for  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  compelled  him  to  surrender.  He 
then  imagined  himself  inevitably  lost,  and  that  nothing  could  make  a  conqueroi 
forget  the  insolence  with  which  he  had  treated  him  ;  but  he  was  again  deceived. 
The  king  of  Egypt,  instead  of  any  reprisals  upon  an  officer  who  had  insulted 
him  '"ith  so  much  indignity  made  it  a  kind  of  duty,  to  engage  him  in  his  serv- 
ice by  the  regard  he  professed  for  him,  when  he  was  introduced,  to  salute  him 

Demetrius  w^as  not  discouraged  with  the  loss  of  the  battle,  as  a  young  prince 
who  had  been  so  unfortunate  in  his  first  enterjprise,  might  naturally  have  been  ; 
but  he  employed  all  his  attention  to  raising  fresh  troops,  and  making  new  pre- 
parations, with  all  the  steadiness  and  resolution  of  a  consummate  general,  ha- 
bituated to  the  art  of  war,  and  to  the  inconstancy  and  vicissitudes  of  arms  ;  in  a 
word,  he  fortified  the  cities,  and  was  continually  exercising  his  soldiers. 

Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  the  lossoi  that  battle,  without  any  visible 
emotion,  and  he  coldly  said,  "  Ptolemy  has  defeated  boys,  but  he  soon  shall 
have  men  to  deal  with  ;"  and  as  he  was  unwilling  to  abate  the  courage  and  ar- 
dour of  his  son,  he  complied  with  his  request  of  making  a  second  trial  of  his 
forces  against  Ptolemy. 

Some  time  after  this  event,  Cilles,  Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  arrived  with  a  nu 
merous  army,  fully  persuaded  that  he  should  drive  Demetrius  out  of  Syria ;  for 
he  had  entertained  a  very  contemptible  opinion  of  him  from  his  deteat ;  but 
Demetrius,  who  had  known  how  to  derive  advantages  from  his  misfortune,  and 
was  now  become  more  circumspect  and  attentive,  fell  upon  him  when  he  least 
expected  it,  and  made  "himself  master  of  his  camp  and  all  his  baggage,  took 
seven  thousand  of  his  men  prisoners,  even  seized  him  with  his  own  hands,  and 
carried  off  a  great  booty.  The  glory  and  riches  Demetrius  had  acquired  by 
this  victory,  affected  him  less  than  the  pleasure  of  being  in  a  condition  to  ac- 
quit himself  with  respect  to  his  enemy,  and  return  the  obligation  hv;  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  He  would  not,  however,  act  in  this  manner  by  his  own  au- 
thority, but  wrote  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  his  father,  who  permitted 
him  to  act  as  he  should  judge  proper.  Upon  which  he  immediately  ^ent  back 
Cilles,  with  all  his  friends,  laden  with  magnificent  presents,  and  all  the  baggage 
he  had  taken.  There  is  certamly  something  very  noble  in  contending  with  an 
enemy  in  this  generous  manner ;  and  it  was  a  disposition  still  more  estimable, 
especially  in  a  young  and  victorious  prince,  to  make  it  a  point  of  glory,  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  his  father,  and  to  take  no  measures  in  such  a  conjuncture 
without  consulting  him.* 

Seleucus,  after  the  victory  over  Demetrius  at  Gaza,  had  obtained  a  thou 
sand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse  from  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  with  this  small 
escort  to  the  east,  with  an  intention  to  re-enter  Babylon.  When  he  arrived  at 
Carrse,  in  Mesopotamia,  he  made  the  Macedonian  garrison  join  his  troops, 
partly  by  consent,  and  partly  by  compulsion.  As  soon  as  his  approach  to  Baby- 
Ion  was  known,  his  ancient  subjects  came  in  great  numbers  to  range  themselves 
under  his  ensigns,  for  the  moderation  of  his  government  had  rendered  him  greatly 
beloved  in  that  province ;  while  the  severity  of  Antigonus  was  universally  de- 
tested. The  people  were  charmed  at  his  return,  and  the  hopes  of  his  re-estab- 
lishment. When  he  arrived  at  Babylon,  he  found  the  gates  open,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  general  acclamations  of  the  people.  Those  who  favoured  the 
party  of  Antigonus,  retired  into  the  castle  ;  but  as  Seleucus  was  master  of  the 
city,  and  the  affections  of  the  people,  be  soon  made  himself  master  of  that 
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l^rtT8S3,  and  there  found  his  children,  friends,  and  domestics,  whom  Antigonua 

had  detained  prisoners  in  that  place  from  the  retreat  of  Seleucus  into  Effypt.* 

It  was  immediately  judged  necessary  to  raise  a  good  army  to  defend  these 
acquisitions,  and  he  was  hardly  reinstated  in  Babylon,  before  Nicanor,  the  go- 
vernor of  Media  under  Artigonus,  was  upon  his  march  to  dislodge  him.  Se- 
leucus, having  received  intelligence  of  his  motion,  passed  the  Tigris,  in  ordei 
to  confront  him ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  surprise  him  in  a  disadvan- 
ageous  post,  where  he  assaulted  his  camp  by  night,  and  entirely  defeated  his 
jirmy.  Nicanor  was  compelled  to  fly,  with  a  small  number  of  his  friends,  and 
to  cross  the  deserts  before  he  could  arrive  at  the  place  where  Antigonus  then 
was.  All  the  troops  who  had  escaped  from  the  defeat,  declared  for  Seleucus. 
either  through  a  dissatisfaction  in  the  service  of  Antigonus,  or  else  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  conqueror.  Seleucus  was  now  master  of  a  fine  army,  which 
he  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Media  and  Susiana,  with  the  other  adjacent 
provinces,  by  which  means  he  rendered  hihiself  very  powerful.  The 'lenity 
of  his  government,  his  justice,  equity  and  humanity;  to  all  his  subjects,  contri- 
buted principally  to  the  establishment  of  his  power  ;  and  he  was  then  sensible 
how  advantageous  it  is  for  a  prince  to  treat  his  people  in  that  manner,  and  to 
possess  their  affections.  He  arrived  in  his  own  territories  with  a  handful  of 
men,  but  the  love  of  his  people  was  equivalent  to  an  army ;  and  he  not  only  as- 
i<embled  a  vast  body  of  them  about  him,  in  a  short  time,  but  they  were  like- 
wise rendered  invincible  by  their  affection  for  him. 

With  this  entry  into  Babylon,  commences  the  famous  era  of  the  Seleucides, 
received  by  all  the  people  of  the  east,  as  well  pagans  as  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Mohammedans  (or  Mahometans).  The  Jews  call  it  the  era  of  contracts,  be- 
cause, when  they  were  subjected  to  the  government  of  the  Syro-Macedonian 
kings,  they  were  obliged  to  insert  it  into  the  dates  of  their  contracts  and  other 
civil  writings.  The  Arabians  style  it  the  era  of  Bicornus,  intimating  thereby 
Seleucus,  according  to  some  authors,  who  declare  that  the  sculptures  repre- 
sented him  with  two  horns  of  an  ox  on  his  head,  because  this  prince  was  so 
strong,  that  he  could  seize  that  animal  by  the  horns,  and  stop  him  short  in  his 
full  career.  The  two  books  of  the  Maccabees  call  it  the  era  of  the  Greeks, 
and  use  it  in  their  dates ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  first  of  these 
books  represents  it  as  beginning  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  The  thirty -one  years  of  the  reign  ascribed  to  Seleucus,  begin  at 
this  period.! 

Antigonus  was  at  Celsenae  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  his  son  Demetrius  over  the  troops  of  Ptolemy ;  and  immediately 
advanced  to  Syria,  in  order  to  secure  all  the  advantages  that  were  presented  to 
liim  by  that  event.  He  crossed  Mount  Taurus,  and  joined  nis  son,  whom  he 
tenderly  embraced  at  the  first  interview,  shedding  at  the  same  time  tears  of 
joy.  Ptolemy,  being  sensible  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppose  the 
united  forces  of  the  father  and  son,  resolved  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of 
Aca,  Joppa,  Samaria,  and  Gaza  ;  after  which  he  retired  into  Egypt,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  and  a  numerous  train  of  the  inhab- 
itants. In  this  manner  was  all  Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  Coelosyria,  subjected  a 
second  time  to  the  power  of  Antigonus. j; 

The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  who  were  carried  off  by  Ptolemy,  fol 
lowed  him  more  {"rom  inclination  than  from  constraint :  and  the  moderation 
and  humanity  with  which  he  always  treated  those  who  submitted  to  his  govern- 
ment, had  gained  their  hearts  so  effectually,  that  they  were  more  desirous  of 
living  un.kr  him  in  a  foreign  country,  than  to  continue  subject  in  their  own  to 
Antigonus,  from  whom  they  had  no  expectations  of  so  gentle  a  treatment. 
They  were  likewise  strengthened  in  this  resolution  by  the  advantageous  pro- 
posals of  Ptolemy  ;  for,  as  he  then  intended  to  make  Alexandria  the  capital  of 
Bgypt,  it  was  very  easy  to  draw  the  inhabitants  thither,  where  he  offered  them 
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extraordinwy  privileges  and  immunities.  He  therefore  settled  in  that  city 
most  of  those  who  followed  him  on  this  occasion,  among  whom  was  a  nume 
rous  body  of  Jews.  Alexander  had  formerly  placed  many  of  that  nation  there ; 
but  Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  one  of  his  first  expeditions,  planted  a  much 
greater  number  in  that  city  than  Alexander  had,  and  they  there  found  a  fine 
country,  and  a  powerful  protection.  The  rumour  of  these  advantages  being 
propagated  through  all  Judea,  rendered  many  more  of  the  inhabitants  desiroup 
of  establishing  themselves  at  Alexandria,  and  they  accomplished  that  design 
upon  this  occasion.  Alexander  had  granted  the  Jews  who  settled  there  under 
his  government,  the  same  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Macedonians  ;  and 
Ptolemy  pursued  the  same  conduct  with  respect  to  this  new  colony.  In  a  word, 
he  settled  such  a  number  of  them  there,  that  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the 
Jews  almost  formed  an  entire  city  of  itself.  A  large  body  of  Samaritans  also 
established  themselves  there,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Jews,  and  increased 
exceedingly  in  numbers.* 

Antigonus,  after  he  had  repossessed  himself  of  Syria  and  Judea,  sent  Athe* 
naeus,  one  of  his  generals,  against  the  Nabathaean  Arabs,  a  nation  of  robbers, 
who  made  several  inroads  into  the  countiy  which  he  had  lately  conquered, 
and  had  recently  carried  off  a  very  large  booty.  Their  capital  city  was  Pe- 
tra,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  because  it  is  situated  on  a  high  rock,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  desert  country.  Athenseus  made  himself  master  of  this  place,  and 
likewise  of  the  spoils  deposited  in  it;  but  the  Arabs  attacked  him  by  surprise 
in  his  retreat  and  defeated  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  ;  they  likewise  killed 
him  on  the  spot,  regained  all  the  booty,  and  carried  it  back  to  Petra,  from 
whence  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Antigonus,  who  was  then  in  Syria,  complaining 
of  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  Athenaeus.  Antigonus  pre- 
tended at  first  to  disapprove  his  proceedings ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  assembled 
his  troops,  he  gave  the  command  of  them  to  his  son  Demetrius,  with  orders  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  those  robbers  :  but*as  this  prince  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  force  them  in  their  retreat,  or  retake  Petra,  he  contented  himself 
svith  making  the  best  treaty  he  could  with  this  people,  and  then  marched  back 
with  his  troops.t 

Antigonus,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  the  success  of  Seleucus  in 
the  east,  sent  his  son  Demetrius  thither,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  drive  him 
out  of  Babylon,  and  dispossess  him  of  that  province,  while  he  himself  advanced 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  oppose  the  operations  of  the  confederate  princes, 
whose  power  daily  increased.  He  likewise  ordered  his  son  to  join  him,  after 
he  had  executed  his  commission  in  the  east.  Demetrius,  in  conformity  to  his 
father's  directions,  assembled  the  army  at  Damascus,  and  marched  to  Babylon  , 
and  as  Seleucus  was  then  in  Media,  he  entered  the  city  without  any  opposition. 
Patrocles,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  government  of  that  city  by  Seleu 
cus,  finding  himself  not  strong  enough  to  resist  Demetrius,  retired  with  his 
troops  into  the  marshes,  where  the  rivers,  canals,  and  fens  that  covered  him, 
made  the  approach  impracticable.  He  had  the  precaution,  when  he  left  Baby- 
lon, to  cause  the  inhabitants  also  to  retire  from  thence,  who  all  saved  them 
selves  ;  some  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  others  in  the  deserts,  and  1he  resi 
in  other  places  of  security. J 

Demetrius  caused  the  two  castles  at  Babylon  to  be  attacked,  which  were 
very  large,  and  strengthened  with  good  garrisons  on  the  two  opposite  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  One  of  these  he  took,  and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  seven 
thousand  men.  The  other  sustained  the  seige  till  Antigonus  ordered  his  son 
to  join  him.  This  prince,  therefore,  left  Archelaus,  one  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers o[  the  army,  with  a  thousand  horse,  and  five  thousand  foot,  to  continue  the 
siege,  and  marched  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  into  Asia  Minor,  to  reinforce  his 
father. 
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Before  nis  departure,  he  caused  Babylon  to  be  plundered  ,  orut  this  action 

proved  very  detrimental  to  his  father's  affairs,  and  attached  the  inhabitants 
more  than  ever  to  Seleucus ;  even  those,  who,  till  then,  had  espoused  the  in- 
terest of  Antigonus,  never  imagined  that  the  city  would  be  treated  in  that  man- 
ner,  and  looked  upon  this  pillage  as  an  act  of  desertion,  and  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  his  having  entirely  abandoned  them.  •  This  induced  them  to  turn  their 
(noughts  to  an  accommodation  with  Seleucus,  and  they  accordingly  went  over 
to  his  party ;  by  which  means  Seleucus,  upon  his  return,  which  immediately 
tollovved  the  departure  of  Demetrius,  had  nc  difficulty  to  drive  out  the  few 
troops  that  Demetrius  had  left  in  the  city,  and  he  retook  the  castle  they  had 
possessed.  When  this  event  was  accomplished,  he  established  his  authority  in 
si.'cli  a  solid  manner,  that  nothing  was  capable  of  shaking  it.  This,  therefore, 
's  the  epoch  to  which  the  Babylonians  refer  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom', 
<  hough  all  the  other  nations  of  Asia  placed  it  six  months  sooner,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Asia  Minor,  obliged  Ptolemy  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Halicarnassus,  and  this  event  was  succeeded  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  confederate  princes  and  Antigonus  ;  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  Cas- 
sirider  should  have  the  management  of  the  Macedonian  affairs,  till  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Roxana,  was  of  age  to  reign.  Lysimachus  was  to  have  Thrace ; 
Pto'emy,  Egypt;  and  the  frontiers  of  Libya,  with  Arabia,  and  all  Asia,  were 
allotted  to  Antigonus.  All  the  cities  of  Greece  were  likewise  to  enjoy  their 
liberty.  But  this  accommodation  was  of  no  long  duration;  and  it  is  indeeti 
surprising,  that  princes,  so  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  sensible  thai 
the  sacred  solemnity  of  oaths  was  only  employed  for  their  mutual  delusion, 
should  expect  any  success  from  an  expedient  that  had  been  practised  so  fre- 
quently in  vain,  and  was  then  so  much  in  disgrace.  This  treaty  was  hardly 
concluded  before  each  party  complained  of  infractions,  and  hostilities  were  re- 
newed. The  true  reason  was,  the  extraordinary  power  of  Antigonus,  which 
daily  increased,  and  became  so  formidable  to  the  other  three,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  enjoying  any  satisfaction,  till  they  had  reduced  him.* 

It  was  manifest  that  they  were  only  solicitous  for  their  own  interest,  and  had 
no  regard  for  the  family  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonians  began  to  be  impa- 
tient ;  and  declared  aloud,  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  cause  The  young  Alex- 
ander to  appear  upon  the  stage  of  action,  as  he  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  to  bring  him  out  of  prison,  in  order  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  his  affairs.  Cassander,  who  foresaw  in  this  proceeding  the  destruction  of 
his  own  measures,  caused  the  young  king,  and  his  mother  Roxana,  to  be  se- 
cretly put  to  death  in  the  castle  of  Amphipolis,  where  he  had  confined  them 
tor  some  years. 

Polysperchon,  who  governed  in  Peloponnesus,  took  this  opportunity  to  de- 
clare openly  against  the  conduct  of  Cassander,  and  make  the  people  sensible 
of  the  enormous  wickedness  of  this  action,  with  the  view  of  rendering  him 
odious  to  the  Macedonians,  and  entirely  supplanting  him  in  their  affections.  As 
he  had  then  no  thoughts  of  re-entering  Macedonia,  from  whence  he  had  been 
driven  by  Cassander,  he  affected  an  air  of  great  zeal  for  the  house  of  Alexan- 
der; and,  in  order  to  render  it  apparent,  he  caused  Hercules,  another  son  of 
Alexander,  by  Barsina,  the  widow  of  Memnon,  who  was  tjj^n  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  to  be  brought  from  Pergamus,  upon  which  he  himself  advanced 
with  an  army,  and  proposed  to  the  Macedonians  to  place  him  upon  the  throne. 
Cassander  was  terrified  at  this  proceeding,  and  represented  to  him,  at  an  inter- 
view between  them,  that  he  was  preparing  to  raise  himself  a  master,  but  that 
it  would  be  more  for  his  interest  to  remove  Hercules  out  of  the  way,  and  se- 
cure the  sovereignty  of  Greece  to  himself,  offering  at  the  same  time  his  own  as- 
sistance for  that  purpose.  This  discourse  easily  prevailed  upon  him  to  sacrifice 
the  young  prince  to  Cassander,  as  he  was  now  persuaded  that  he  should  derive 
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^reat  advantages  from  his  death.  Hercules,  therefore,  and  his  mother,  suffemd 
the  same  fate  from  him  the  next  year,  as  Roxana  and  her  son  had  before  from 
Cassander,  and  each  of  these  wretches  sacrificed  m  his  turn,  an  heir  of  the 
crown,  in  order  to  share  it  between  themselves.* 

As  there  was  now  no  prince  of  Alexander's  bouse  left,  they  severall}'  retained 
their  governments,  with  the  authority  of  sovereigns,  and  were  persuaded  that 
they  had  effectually  secured  iheir  acquisitions,  by  the  murder  of  those  princes 
who  alone  had  a  lawful  title  to  them,  even  congratulating  themselves  for  having 
extinguished  in  their  own  minds  all  remains  of  respect  for  the  memoiy  of  Alex- 
ander, their  master  and  benefactor,  which,  till  then,  had  in  some  degree  checked 
them.  Who  can,  without  horror,  behold  an  action  so  perfidious,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  shameful  and  base!  But  such  was  the  insensibility  of  both,  that 
they  were  equall}^  forward  to  felicitate  themselves  on  the  success  of  an  impious 
confederacy,  which  ended  in  the  eflusion  of  their  master's  blood.  The  blackeS't 
of  all  crimes  never  cost  the  ambitious  any  remorse,  provided  they  conduce  U) 
their  ends. 

Ptolemy,  having  recommenced  the  war,  took  several  cities  from  Antigonus 
in  Cilicia,  and  other  parts  ;  but  Demetrius  soon  regained  what  his  father  had 
lost  in  Cilicia  ;  and  the  other  generals  of  Antigonus  had  equal  success  against 
those  of  Ptolemy,  who  did  iioi  command  this  expedition  in  person.  Cyprus  was 
now  the  only  territory  where  Ptolemy  preserved  his  conquests  ;  for  when  iie 
had  caused  Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  ta suffer  de^th,  he  entirely  crushed  the 
party  of  Antigonus  in  that  island.! 

In  order  to  obtain  some  compensation  for  what  he  had  lost  in  Cilicia,  he  in- 
vaded Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  some  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
took  several  places  from  Antigonus.| 

He  then  sailed  to  the  -.^gean  sea,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  isle  of  An- 
dros;  after  which  he  took  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  some  other  cities. § 

During  his  continuance  in  those  parts,  he  formed  an  intiniate  correspondence 
with  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  who  had  espoused  Alexander  king  of 
Epirus,  and  at  whose  nuptials  Philip  had  been  assassinated.  This  princess, 
after  the  death  of  her  consort,  who  v.as  slain  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  continued 
in  a  state  of  wirlowhood,  and,  for  several  years,  had  resided  in  Sardis  in  Lydia  ; 
but  as  Antigonus,  who  was  master  of  that  city,  did  not  treat  her  with  any  ex- 
traordinary respect,  Ptolemy  made  an  artful  improvement  of  her  discontent,  in 
order  to  gain  her  over  to  his  interest.  \Vilh  this  intention,  he  invited  her  to 
an  interview,  in  hopes  of  deriving  from  her  presence  some  advantages  against 
Antigonus.  The  princess  had  already  set  out,  but  the  governor  of  Sardis 
caused  her  to  be  stopped,  and  immediately  brought  back,  by  the  command  of 
Antigonus,  and  then  secretly  destroyed  her.  Antigonus,  soon  after  this  event, 
came  to  Sardis,  where  he  ordered  all  the  women  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
her  murder,  to  be  brought  to  trial. 

Vfe  may  here  behold  v/ith  admiration,  how  heavily  the  arm  of  ihe  Almighty 
fell  upon  the  race  of  Alexander,  and  with  what  severity  it  pursued  the  small 
remains  of  his  family,  and  all  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  any  way  re- 
lated to  that  famous  conqueror,  whose  favour  w^as  ardently  courttui  by  all  the 
world  a  few  years  before.  A  fatal  curse  consumed  his  whole  family,  and 
avenged  upon  it  ^  the  acts  of  violence  which  had  been  committed  by  that 
prince.  God  even  used  the  ministration  of  his  courtiers,  officers,  and  domes- 
tics, to  render  the  severity  of  his  judgments  visible  to  all  mankind,  who.  by 
these  means,  received  some  kind  of  reparation  for  the  calamities  they  had 
suffered  from  Alexander. 

Antigonus,  though  he  was  the  minister  of  the  Deity,  in  the  execution  of  his 
just  decrees,  was  not  the  less  criminal  on  that  account,  because  he  only  acted 
from  motives  of  ambition  and  cruelty,  which,  in  the  event,  filled  him  with  all 
imaginable  horror,  and  which  he  wished  he  could  be  capable  of  concealing 
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fieom  the  olwervation  of  mankind.     He  celebrated  the  funeral  of  Cleopatra 

»viih  extraordinary  magnificence,  hoping,  by  this  plausible  exterior,  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  avoid  the  hatred  due  to  so  black  a  crime.  But 
so  deep  a  stain  of  hypocrisy  as  this,  usually  discovers  the  crime  it  labours  to 
conceal,  and  only  increases  the  just  horror  the  world  generally  entertains  for 
those  ^vllO  have  committed  it. 

This  barbarous  and  unmanly  action  was  not  the  only  one  that  Antigonus  com- 
mitted. Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  raised  the  superstructure  of  their  power  on 
the  cl -uiency  and  justice  with  which  they  governed  their  people;  and,  by 
these  expedients,  established  lasting  empires,  which  continued  in  their  families 
for  se-.  eral  generations  :  but  the  character  of  x\ntigonus  was  of  a  different  cast. 
It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  his  designs,  without  the  least 
regar  !  to  justice  or  humanity;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  that  brutal  and 
fyran  lical  force,  by  which  alone  he  had  supported  himself,  failed  him,  he  lost 
both  life  and  empire. 

Ptolemy,  with  all  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  government,  w^as  not  sp 
cure  from  revolts.  The  treachery  of  Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya  and  Cyre- 
naica,  who  formed  an  insurrection  about  this  time,  gave  him  a  just  inquietude, 
but  it  happened  very  fortunately  to  be  attended  with  no  serious  effect.  This 
officer  had  served,  first  under  Alexander,  and  after  the  death  of  that  prince, 
had  embraced  the  interest  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  followed  into  Egypt.  Ptolemy 
intr!!  t  d  him  with  the  command  of  the  army,  which  was  intended  for  the  re- 
duction of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  provinces  that  had  been  allotted  to  him,  as 
well  as  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  the  partition  of  the  empire.  When  these  two 
provinces  were  subdued,  Ptolemy  conferred  the  government  of  them  upon 
Ophelias,  who,  when  he  was  sensible  that  this  prince  was  too  much  engaged 
>vith  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  to  give  him  any  apprehensions,  had  rendered 
himself  independent,  and  continued,  for  that  year,  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  his  usurpation. 

Agathocles,  king  of  Sicily,  having  marched  into  Africa  to  attack  the  Car- 
tha2:mi:ii.s,  endeavoured  to  engage  Ophelias  in  his  interest,  and  promised  to 
iissist  him  in  the  conquest  ot  ail  Africa  tor  himself.  Ophelias,  won  by  so 
grateful  a  proposal,  joined  Agathocles  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
rn  the  Carthaginian  territories;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  before  the 
perfidious  wretch  who  had  drawn  him  thither  caused  him  to  be  slain,  and  kept 
his  army  in  his  own  service.  The  history  of  the  Carthaginians  will  inform  the 
reader,  in  what  manner  this  instance  of  treachery  succeeded.  Ptolemy,  upon 
the  death  of  Ophelias,  recovered  Libya  and  Cyrenaica.  The  wife  of  the  latter 
was  an  Athenian  lady  of  uncommon  beauty,  named  Eurydice,  and  descended 
from  Miltiades.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  returned  to  Athens,  where 
Demetrius  saw  her  the  following  year,  and  espoused  her. 

SECTION  VII. — DEMETRIUS,  TliE   SON  OF  ANTIGONUS,  BESIEGES  AND  TAKES 
ATHENS.       THE  CONSEQUENCES  WHICH  FOLLOW. 

Antigonus  and  Demetrius  had  formed  a  design  to  restore  liberty  to  all 
Greece,  which  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  slavery  by  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  and 
Po'ysperchon.  These  confederate  princes  in  order  to  subject  the  Greeks,  had 
judged  it  expedient  to  establish  aristocracy  in  all  the  cities  they  conquered. 
Antigonus,  to  engage  the  people  in  his  interest,  had  recourse  to  a  contrary 
method  by  substituting  a  democracy,  which  more  effectually  soothed  the  in 
clination  of  the  Greeks,  by  lodging  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This 
conduct  was  a  renovation  of  the  policy  v  hich  had  been  so  frequently  employed 
with  success  against  the  Lacedemonians,  by  the  Athenians  and  Persians,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  ineffectual  in  this  conjuncture,  if  supported  by  « 
good  army.  Antigonus  could  not  enter  upon  his  measures  in  a  better  manner 
^han  by  opening  the  scene  with  the  signal  of  democratic  liberty  in  Athens, 
which  was  not  only  the  most  jealous,  but  was  likewise  at  the  head  of  all  tb» 
other  republicfe.* 
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When  the  sieee  of  Athens  had  been  resolve  d  upon,  ^ntigonus  was  told  hy 
one  of  his  frienas,that  if  he  should  happen  to  take  that  city,  he  ought  to  keep 
it  for  himself,  as  the  key  of  all  Greece  ;  but  he  entirely  rejected  that  proposal, 
and  replied,  "  That  the  best  and  strongest  key  which  he  knew,  was  the  friend- 
ship ol  the  people  ;  and  that  Athens,  being  in  a  manner  the  light  by  which  all 
the  world  steered,  would  not  fail  to  spread  universally  the  glory  of  his  actions." 
It  is  veiy  surprising  to  see  in  what  mani>er  princes,  who  are  very  unjust  and 
sclt-interested,  can  sometimes  borrow  the  language  of  equity  and  generosity^ 
and  are  solicitous  of  doing  themselves  honour,  by  assuming  the  appearance  of 
virtues  to  which,  in  reality,  they  are  utter  strangers. 

Demetrius  set  out  for  Athens,  with  five  thousand  talents,  and  a  fleet  of  two 
fiundred  and  fifty  ships.  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  commanded  in  that  city, 
for  the  space  of  ten  years,  in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  Cassander*, 
and  the  republic,  as  I  have  already  observed,  never  experienced  a  more  just 
government,  or  enjoyed  a  series  of  greater  tranquillity  and  happiness.  The 
citizens,  in  gratitude  to  his  administration,  had  erected  as  many  statues  to  his 
honour  as  there  are  days  m  the  year,  namely,  three  hundred  and  sixty ;  for, 
at  that  time,  the  year,  according  to  Pliny,  was  limited  to  this  number  of  days.* 
An  honour  like  this  had  never  been  accorded  to  any  citizen. 

When  the  fleet  of  Demetrius  approached,  all  the  inhabitants  prepared  for  its 
reception,  believing  that  the  ships  belonged  to  Ptolemy  ;  but  when  the  captains 
and  principal  officers  were  at  last  undeceived,  they  inmediately  had  recourse 
to  arms  for  their  defence ;  every  place  was  filled  with  tumult  and  confusion  ; 
the  Athenians  being  reduced  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  necessity  of  repel- 
ling an  enemy,  who  advanced  upon  them  w^ithout  being  discovered,  and  had 
already  made  a  descent ;  for  Demetrius  had  entered  the  port,  which  he  found 
entirely  open,  and  might  easily  be  distinguished  on  the  deck  of  his  galley, 
where,  with  his  hand,  he  made  signal  to  the  people,  to  keep  themselves  quiet, 
and  afford  him  an  audience.  The  tumult  being  then  calmed,  he  caused  them 
to  be  informed  aloud  by  a  herald,  who  placed  himself  at  his  side,  "That  his 
father  Antigonus  had  sent  him,  under  happy  auspices,  to  reinstate  the  Athenians 
in  the  possession  of  their  liberty,  to  drive  the  garrison  out  of  their  citadel,  and 
to  re-establish  their  laws,  and  ancient  form  of  government." 

The  Athenians,  at  this  proclamation,  cast  their  bucklers  down  at  their  ieet^ 
and  clapping  their  hands  w^ilh  loud  acclamations  of  joy,  pressed  Demetrius  fo 
descend  from  his  galley,  and  called  him  their  preserver  and  benefactor.  Those 
who  were  then  with  Demetrius  Phalereus,  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  as 
the  son  of  Antigonus  was  already  master  of  the  city,  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
ceive him,  though  they  should  even  be  certain,  that  he  would  not  perform  any 
one  article  of  what  he  had  pronn'sed  ;  upon  which  they  immediately  despatched 
ambassadors  to  him  with  an  offer  of  their  submissions. 

Demetrius  received  them  in  a  gracious  manner,  and  gave  them  a  very  favour- 
able audience  ;  and,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  his  good  dispositions  toward 
them,  he  gave  them  at  their  dismission  Aristodemus  of  Miletus,  one  of  his  father's 
most  intimate  friends,  as  a  hostage.  He  was  likewise  careful  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  Demetrius  I  fialereus,  who,  in  consequence  of  this  revolution,  had 
more  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  his  citizens,  than  even  of  the  enemies 
themselves.  The  reputation  and  virtue  of  this  great  man  had  inspired  the 
young  prince  with  the  utmost  respect  for  his  person  ;  and  he  sent  him  with  a 
sufficient  guard  to  Thebes,  in  compliance  with  his  own  request.  He  then  told 
the  Athenians,  that  he  was  determined  not  to  see  their  city;  and  that,  as  dc^ 
sirous  as  he  was  to  visit  it,  he  would  mt  so  much  as  enter  Avilhin  their  v.alls, 
till  he  had  entirely  freed  the  inhabitants  from  subjection,  by  dnving  out  the 
garrison  that  encroached  upon  their  liberties.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  a 
large  ditch  to  be  opened,  and  raised  good  intrenchments  before  the  fortress  of 
Munychia,  to  deprive  it  of  all  communication  with  the  city ;  after  v.hich  h« 
embarked  for  Megara,  where  Cassander  had  placed  a  strong  garrison, 
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When  he  arrived  at  that  city,  he  was  informed,  that  Cratesipohs,  the  wife 
of  Alexander,  and  daughter  of  Polysperchon,  who  was  greatly  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  then  resided  at  Patrae,  and  was  extremely  desirous  to  see  him,  and 
be  at  his  devotion.  He  therefore  left  his  army  in  the  territories  of  Megara, 
and  having  selected  a  small  number  of  persons  most  disposed  to  attend  him, 
he  set  out  for  Patrae  ;  and,  when  he  had  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  that 
rity,  he  secretly  withdrew  himself  from  his  people,  and  caused  a  pavilion  to 
be  erected  in  a  private  place,  that  Cratesipolis  might  not  be  seen  when  she 
came  to  him.  A  party  oi'  the  enemy  happening  to  be  apprised  of  this  impru- 
dent proceeding,  marched  against  him  when  he  least  expected  such  a  visit, 
and  he  had  but  just  time  to  disguise  himself  in  a  mean  habit,  and  elude  the 
danger  by  a  precipitate  flight  ;  so  that  he  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  taken 
in  the  most  ignominious  manner,  on  account  of  his  incontinence.  The  enemy 
seized  his  tent,  with  the  riches  that  were  in  it. 

The  city  of  Megara  being  taken,  the  soldiers  dem.anded  leave  to  plunder 
the  inhabitants  ;  but  the  Athenians  interceded  for  them  so  effectually,  that  the 
city  was  saved.  Demetrius  drove  out  the  garrison  of  Cassander,  and  reinstated 
Megara  in  its  liberties.  Stilpon,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  lived  in  that  city, 
and  was  visited  by  Demetrius,  who  asked  him  if  he  had  lost  any  thing  :  "  No- 
thing at  all,*'  replied  Stilpon,  "  for  I  carry  all  my  effects  about  me  ;''  meaning 
by  that  expression,  his  justice,  probity,  temperance,  and  wisdom  ;  with  the 
advantage  of  not  ranking  any  thing  in  the  class  of  blessings,  that  could  be  taken 
from  him.*  What  could  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  in  conjunction  against 
such  a  man  as  this,  who  neither  desires  nor  dreads  any  thing,  and  who  has  been 
taught  by  philosophy,  not  to  consider  death  itself  as  a  calamity  ? 

Though  the  city  was  saved  trom  pillage,  yet  all  the  slaves  were  taken  and 
carried  off  by  the  conquerors.  Demetrius,  on  the  day  of  his  return  from  thence, 
caressed  Stilpon  very  warmly,  and  told  him  that  he  left  the  city  to  him  in  an 
entire  slate  of  freedom.  "  What  you  say,  my  lord,  is  certainly  true,"  replied 
the  philosopher,  '"  for  you  have  not  left  so  much  as  one  slave  in  it." 

Demetrius,  when  he  returned  to  Athens,  posted  his  troops  before  the  port  of 
Munychia,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with  so  much  vigour,  that  he  soon  drove 
out  the  garrison,  and  razed  the  fort.  The  Athenians,  after  this  event,  intreated 
him  with  great  importunity,  to  come  and  refresh  himself  in  the  city  ;  upon 
which  he  accordingly  entered,  and  then  assembled  the  people,  to  whom  he  re 
stored  their  ancient  form  of  government,  promising  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
f  ither  should  send  them  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  measures  of  corn,  and 
all  necessary  materials  for  building  one  hundred  galleys,  of  three  benches  of 
oar«.  In  this  manner  did  the  Athenians  recover  their  democracy,  about  four 
teen  years  after  its  abolition. 

The  gratitude  to  their  benefactors  extended  even  to  impiety  and  irreligion, 
by  the  excessive  honours  they  decreed  them.  They  first  conferred  the  title  of 
king  on  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  which  neither  these,  nor  any  of  the  other 
princes,  had  ever  the  presumption  to  take  till  then,  though  they  had  assumed 
to  themselves  all  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  The  Athenians  like- 
wire  honoured  them  with  the  appellation  of  "  Tutelar  Deities,"  and  instead  of 
the  magistracy  of  the  archon,  which  gave  the  year  its  denomination,  they  elected 
a  priest  of  these  tutelar  deities,  in  whose  name  all  the  public  acts  and  decrees 
were  passed.  They  also  ordered  their  pictures  to  be  painted  on  the  veil,  which 
was  carried  in  procession  at  their  solemn  festivals  in  honour  of  Minerva,  called 
panathenaea  ;  and,  by  an  excess  of  adulation  scarcely  credible,  they  consecrated 
the  spot  of  ground  on  which  Demetrius  descended  from  his  chariot,  and  erected 
an  altar  upon  it,  which  they  called  the  "  altar  of  Demetrius  descending  from 

*  Met^ara  Demetrius  ceperat,  cui  iwi^nomen  Poliorcetes  fuit.  Ab  hoc  Stupon  philosophiss  intern)g'etns, 
num  quid  pcrdidisset :  nihil  inquit ;  omnia  namque  rnea  meciim  sunt. — Habebat  enim  secum  vera  bona,  i» 
^uae  non  est  itianuj  injectio. —  Ha;c  sunt,  justitia,  virtus,  tempcrantia,  prudentia  ;  et  hoc  ipsum,  nihil  bonum 
putare  quod  eripi  possit. — Co^ita  nunc,  an  hutc  quisquam  facere  injuriam  pos5it,cui  bellum,  et  hostis  illeegrt 
pvmartem  quMiaodarum  uibiurn  proi^essus,  eripcrc  nihil  polnit. — Senec.  de  Const.  .Sap.  c.  v  et  Ep.  9 . 
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his  chariot;"  and  they  added  to  the  ten  ancient  tribes  two  more,  which  they 
fctyled  "  the  tribe  of  Demetrius"  and  "  the  tribe  of  Antigonus."  They  lilie 
wise  changed  the  names  of  two  months  in  their  favour,  and  published  an  order 
that  those  who  should  be  sent  to  Antigonus  ant?  Dem.etrius,  b}'-  any  decree  of 
the  people,  instead  of  being  distinguished  by  the  common  title  of  ambassadors, 
should  be  called  theoroi,  ntiich  was  an  appellation  reserved  for  those  who  were 
chosen  to  go  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  at  Delphos,  or  Olympia,  in  the 
name  of  the  cities.  But  even  all  diese  honours  were  not  so  strange  and  extra- 
vagant as  the  decree  obtained  by  Democlides,  who  proposed,  "  that  in  order 
to  the  more  effectual  consecration  of  the  bucklers  that  were  to  be  dedicated  in 
the  tem.ple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  proper  persons  should  be  despatched  to  De- 
metrius, the  tutelar  deity  ;  and  that  after  they  had  offered  sacrifices  to  him, 
they  should  inquire  of  this  tutelar  deity,  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  conduct 
themselves,  so  as  to  celebrate,  w'ith  the  greatest  promptitude,  and  the  utmost 
devotion  and  magnificence,  the  dedication  of  those  offerings,  and  that  the  people 
would  comply  with  all  the  directions  of  the  oracle  on  that  occasion." 

The  extreme  ingratitude  the  Athenians  discovered,  in  respect  to  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  was  no  less  criminal  and  extravagant,  than  the  immoderate  acknow- 
ledgment they  had  rendered  to  their  new  master.  They  had  always  considered 
the  former  as  too  much  devoted  to  oligarchy,  and  were  offended  at  his  suffer- 
ing the  Macedonian  garrison  to  continue  in  their  citadel,  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  without  making  the  least  application  to  Cassander  for  their  removal, 
in  this,  however,  he  had  only  pursued  the  conduct  of  Phocion,  and  undoubt- 
edly considered  those  troops  as  a  necessary  restraint  on  the  turbulent  disposition 
of  the  Athenians.  They  might  possibly  imagine  likewise,  that  by  declaring 
against  him,  they  should  ingratiate  themselves  more  effectually  with  the  con- 
queror. But  whatever  their  m  )tives  might  be,  they  first  condemned  him  to 
suffer  death,  for  contumacy;  anu  as  they  were  incapable  of  executing  their  re- 
sentment upon  his  person,  because  he  had  retired  from  their  city,  they  threw 
down  the  numerous  statues  they  had  raised  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  ; 
who,  when  he  had  received  intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  exclaimed,  "  it 
will  not,  however,  be  in  their  power  to  destroy  that  virtue  in  me  by  which 
these  statues  were  deserved."* 

What  estimation  is  to  be  made  of  those  honours,  which,  at  one  time,  are  be- 
stowed with  so  much  profusion,  and  as  suddenly  revoked  at  another ;  honours 
that  have  been  denied  to  virtue,  and  prostituted  to  vicious  princes,  with  a  con- 
stant disposition  to  divest  them  of  those  favours,  upon  the  first  impressions  of 
discontent,  and  degrade  them  from  their  divinity  with  as  much  precipitation  as 
they  conferred  it  upon  them !  What  weakness  and  stupidity  do  those  discover, 
who  are  either  touched  with  strong  impressions  of  joy  when  they  receive  such 
honours,  or  appear  dejected  when  they  happen  to  lose  them! 

The  Athenians  still  proceeded  to  greater  extremities.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
was  accused  of  having  acted  contrary  to  their  laws,  in  many  instances  during 
his  administration,  and  they  omitted  no  endeavours  to  render  him  odious,  ll 
was  necessary  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  this  injustice  and  calumny,  as  in- 
famous as  such  expedients  were  in  their  own  nature,  to  escape,  if  possible,  the 
just  reproach  of  having  condemned  that  merit  and  virtue  which  had  been  uni- 
versally known  and  experienced.  The  statues,  while  they  subsisted,  were  so 
many  public  testimonials,  continually  declaring  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of 
Demetrius,  and  against  the  injustice  of  the  Athenians.  Their  own  evidence 
then  turned  against  them,  and  that  they  could  not  invalidate.  The  reputatioB 
of  Demetrius  was  not  obliterated  by  the  destruction  of  his  statues ;  and  there- 
fore it  \vas  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  appear  criminal,  that  the  Athen 
iar,s  might  be  able  to  represent  themselves  as  innocent  and  just;  and  they  'niz- 
gmed  that  a  solemn  and  authentic  condemnation  would  supply  the  defect  of 
proofs,  and  the  regularity  of  forms.     They  did  not  even  spare  his  fiicnds;  ao^ 
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who  had  maintained  a  strict  intimacy  with  him  were  exposed  to  in- 
sults. Menander,  that  celebrated  poet,  from  whom  Terence  has  transcribed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  comedies,  was  on  the  point  of  being  prosecuted,  for  no 
other  reason  than  uis  having  contracted  a  friendship  with  Demetrius. 

inhere  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Demetrius,  after  he  had  passed  some 
(inie  at  Thebes,  retired  for  refuge  to  Cassander,  who  was  sensible  of  his  merit, 
and  testified  a  particular  esteem  for  him,  and  that  he  continued  under  his  pro- 
toction  as  long  as  that  prince  lived.  But  as  he  had  reason,  after  the  death  o\' 
Cassander,  to  be  apprehensive  of  all  things  from  the  brutality  of  his  son  Anti- 
pater,  who  had  caused  his  own  mother  to  be  destroyed,  he  retired  into  Egypt, 
to  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  had  rendered  himself  illustrious  by  his  liberalities,  and 
regard  to  men  of  letters,  and  whose  court  was  then  the  asylum  of  all  persons  in 
distress. 

His  reception  at  that  court  was  as  favourable  as  possible  ;  and  the  king,  ac 
cording  to  ^Elian,  gave  him  the  office  of  superintending  the  observation  of  the 
laws  of  the  state.  He  held  the  first  rank  among  the  friends  of  that  prince  ; 
lived  in  affluence,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  transmit  presents  to  his  friends  at 
Athens.  These  were  undoubtedly  some  of  those  real  friends,  of  whom  Deme- 
trius himself  declared,  that  they  never  came  to  him  in  his  prosperity,  till  he 
first  had  sent  for  them,  but  that  they  always  visited  him  in  his  adversity,  with- 
out waiting  for  any  invitation.* 

During  his  exile,  he  composed  several  treatises  on  government,  the  duties 
of  civil  life,  and  other  subjects  of  the  like  nature.  This  employment  was  a 
kind  of  sustenance  to  his  mind,  and  cherished  in  it  those  sentiments  of  human- 
ity, with  which  it  was  so  largely  replenished.!  How  grateful  a  consolation  and 
resource  is  this,  either  in  solitude  or  a  state  of  exile,  to  a  man  solicitous  of  im- 
proving his  hours  of  leisure  to  the  advantage  of  himself  and  the  public ! 

The  reader,  when  he  considers  the  surprising  number  of  statues  erected  in 
honour  of  one  man,  will  undoubtedly  bestow  some  reflections  on  the  strange 
difference  he  discovers  between  the  glorious  ages  of  Athens,  and  that  we  are 
now  describing.  A  very  judicious  author  has  a  fine  remark  on  this  occasion. 
''  All  the  recompense,"  says  he,  "'  which  the  Athenians  formerly  granted  Mil- 
tiades  for  preserving  the  state,  was  the  privilege  of  being  represented  in  a  pic- 
ture as  th«^  principal  figure,  and  at  the  head  of  nine  other  generals,  animating 
the  troops  tor  the  battle ;  but  the  same  people,  being  atterwards  softened  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  flattery  of  their  orators,  decreed  above  three  hundred  statues  to 
Demetrius  Phalereus."|  Such  a  prodigality  of  honours  are  no  proofs  of  real 
merit,  but  the  effects  of  servile  adulation  ;  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  cul- 
pable to  a  considerable  degree,  in  not  opposing  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  if  he  really  weue  in  a  condition  to  prevent  their  taking  place.  The  con- 
duct of  Cato  was  much  more  prudent,  when  he  declined  several  marks  of  dis- 
tinction which  the  people  were  desirous  of  granting  him  ;  and  when  he  was 
asked,  one  day,  why  no  statues  had  been  erected  to  him,  when  Rome  was 
crowded  with  those  of  so  many  others,  "  I  had  much  rather,"  said  he, "  peo- 
ple should  inquire  why  I  have  none,  than  why  I  have  any."§ 

True  honour  and  distinction,  says  Plutarch,  in  the  place  I  last  cited,  consist 
in  the  sincere  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people,  founded  on  real  merit  and 
effectual  services.  These  are  sentiments  which  are  so  far  from  being  extin- 
guished by  death,  that  they  are  perpetuated  iYom  age  to  age  ;  whereas,  a  pro- 
fusion of  honours  through  flattery,  or  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  bad 
princes  and  tyrants,  are  never  known  to  survive  them,  and  frequently  die  away 
before  them.  The  same  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  whom  we  have  lately  seen 
consulted  and  adored  as  an  oracle  and  a  gol,  will  soon  have  the  mortification 
to  behold  the  Athenians  shutting  their  gates  against  him,  for  no  other  reason 
tfaa.".  je  change  of  his  fortune. 

*  ^:iian.  1.  'in.  c.  17.      I'lut.  dti  Kxil.  p.  COl. 
I  Mnita  prseclara  in  illo  calamitoso  exilio  scripsit,  non  ad  i-sucn   aliqiifiin  siiimi,  quo  erat  orbatusj  »c4 
•Jiimi  cultus  ille  erat  ei  quasi  quidam  hiimanit.itii  clbiii;  — C\c.  dr.  Finjb.  Bon.  et  Mai.  1.  v.  n.  54. 
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Demetrius,  while  he  continued  at  Athens,  espoused  Eurydice  the  widow  of 

Ophelias.  He  had  already  had  several  wives,  and,  among  the  rest,  Phila,  th€ 
daughter  of  Antipater,whom  his  father  compelled  him  to  many  against  his  in- 
clination, citing  to  him  a  verse  out  of  Euripides,  which  he  changed  into  a 
parody  by  the  alteration  of  one  W'Ord.  "  Wherever  fortune  is,  a  person  ought 
to  marry,  even  against  his  inclination."*  Ancient  as  this  maxim  is,  it  hasnevei 
grown  obsolete  hitherto,  but  retains  its  full  force,  however  contrary  it  may  be 
to  the  sentiments  of  nature.  Demetrius  was  severely  censured  at  Athens,  foi 
Infamous  excesses.! 

Shortly  after  his  marriage,  his  father  ordered  him  to  quit  Greece,  and  sent 
him  with  a  strong  fleet,  and  a  numerous  army,  to  conquer  the  isle  of  Cyprus 
from  Ptolemy.  Before  he  undertook  this  expedition,  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Rhodians,  to  invite  them  to  an  alliance  with  him  against  Ptolemy ;  but  this 
attempt  proved  ineffectual,  and  they  constantly  insisted  on  the  liberty  of  per- 
severing in  the  neutrality  they  had  embraced.  Demetrius,  sensible  that  the 
intelligence  Ptolemy  maintained  in  Rhodes  had  defeated  his  design,  advanced 
to  Cyprus,  where  he  made  a  descent,  and  marched  to  Salamina,  the  capital  of 
that  island.  Menelaus,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  shut  himself  up  there 
with  most  of  his  troops,  marched  out  to  give  him  battle,  but  was  defeated  and 
compelled  to  re-enter  the  place,  after  he  had  lost  a  thousand  of  his  men,  who 
were  slain  upon  the  spot,  and  three  thousand  more,  who  were  taken  prisoners.]; 

Menelaus,  not  doubting  that  the  prince,  elated  with  this  success,  would  un- 
dertake the  siege  of  Salamina,  made  all  the  necessary  preparations,  on  his  part, 
for  a  vigorous  defence  ;  and  while  he  was  directing  all  his  attention  to  that  ob- 
ject he  sent  three  couriers  to  Ptolemy,  to  inform  him  of  his  defeat,  and  the  siege 
with  which  he  was  threatened ;  they  were  also  to  solicit  him  to  hasten  the  suc- 
cours he  demanded,  and,  if  possible,  to  lead  them  in  person. 

Demetrius,  after  he  had  obtained  an  exact  account  of  the  situation  of  the  place, 
as  also  of  its  forces,  and  those  of  the  garrison,  was  sensible  that  he  bad  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  battering-rams,  and  other  military  machines  for  its  reduc- 
tion. He  therefore  sent  to  Syria  for  a  great  number  of  expert  workmen,  and 
lai^e  quantities  of  iron  and  wood,  in  order  to  make  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  assaulting  a  city  of  that  importance  ;  and  he  then  built  the  famous  en- 
gine called  helepolis,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  exact  description. 

When  all  the  necessary  dispositions  were  made,  Demetrius  carried  on  his 
approaches  to  the  city,  and  began  to  batter  the  walls  with  his  engines  ;  and  as 
they  were  judiciously  worked,  they  had  all  the  effect  that  could  be  expected 
The  besiegers,  after  various  attacks,  opened  several  large  breaches  in  the  wall, 
by  which  means  the  besieged  were  rendered  incapable  of  sustaining  the  assault 
much  longer,  unless  they  could  resolve  on  some  bold  attempt,  to  prevent  the 
attack  which  Demetrius  intended  to  make  the  next  day.  During  the  night, 
which  had  suspended  hostilities  on  both  sides,  the  inhabitants  of  Salamina  piled 
a  vast  quantity  of  dry  wood  on  their  walls,  with  an  intermixture  of  other  com« 
bustible  materials,  and,  about  midnight,  threw  them  all  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
helepolis,  battering  rams,  and  other  engines,  and  kindled  them  with  long  flam 
ing  poles.  The  fire  immediately  seized  them  with  so  much  violence,  that  they 
were  all  in  flames  in  a  very  short  time.  The  enemy  ran  from  all  quarters  to 
extinguish  the  fire ;  but  it  required  a  considerable  time  to  effect  this,  and  most 
of  the  machines  were  greatly  damaged.  Demetrius,  however,  was  not  dis 
couraged  at  this  disaster. 

Ptolemy,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  his  brother's  ill  success  m  the 
action  against  Demetrius,  caused  a  powerful  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  with  all  ex 
pedition,  and  advanced,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  his  assistance.  The  event  of 
ihe  battle,  for  which  both  parties  prepared  after  some  ineffectual  overtures  of 
accomnjodation,  was  looked  to  with  great  anxiety,  not  only  by  the  generals  who 
were  present,  but  by  all  princes  and  commanders  who  were  absent,    Ihe  sue 
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ceis  appeared  to  be  uncertain  ;  but  it  was  very  certain,  that  it  vv(.uld  eventuallj 
e^ive  one  of  the  contending  parties  an  entire  superiority  over  the  rest.  Ptolemy, 
who  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  had  ordered  Menelaus, 
who  was  then  at  Salamina,  to  come  up  with  the  sixty  vessels  under  his  com- 
mand, in  order  to  charge  the  rear-guard  of  Demetrius,  and  throw  them  into 
disorder,  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle.  But  Demetrius  had  the  precaution  to 
leave  ten  of  his  ships  to  oppose  the  sixty  of  Menelaus  ;  for  this  small  number 
was  sufficient  to  guard  the  entrance  into  the  port,  which  was  very  narrow,  and 
prevent  Menelaus  from  coming  out.  When  this  preliminar}''  to  the  engage- 
ment was  settled,  Demetrius  drew  out  his  land  forces,  and  extended  them  along 
the  points  of  land  which  projected  into  the  sea,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition, 
in  case  any  misfortune  happened,  to  assist  those  who  might  be  obliged  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming ;  after  which  he  sailed  into  the  open  sea,  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty  galleys,  and  charged  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  with  so  much 
impetuosity,  that  he  broke  the  lines  of  battle.  Ptolemy,  finding  his  defeat  in- 
evitable, immediately  took  to  flight  with  eight  galleys,  which  were  all  that  es- 
caped ;  for,  of  the  remaining  vessels  which  composed  his  fleet,  some  were  either 
shattered  or  sunk  in  battle,  and  the  others,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  were  taken, 
with  their  whole  complements.  All  tho  residue,  therefore,  of  Ptolemy's  train 
and  baggage,  with  his  domestics,  friends,  and  wives,  provisions,  arms,  money, 
and  machines  of  war,  on  board  the  store  ships  that  lay  at  anchor,  were  seized 
by  Demetrius,  who  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  his  camp. 

Menelaus  no  longer  made  any  opposition  after  this  battle  at  sea,  but  surren- 
dered himself  to  Demetrius,  with  the  city,  and  all  his  ships  and  land  forces, 
which  last  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  horse,  and  twelve  thousand  foot. 

Demetrius  exalted  the  glory  of  thj^  victory,  by  his  humanity  and  generous 
conduct  after  it.  He  caused  the  slain  to  be  interred  in  a  magnificent  manner, 
and  generously  restored  liberty  to  Menelaus  and  Lentiscus,  one  the  brother, 
and  the  other  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  were  found  among  the  prisoners  ;  he  also 
dismissed  them,  with  their  friends  and  domestics,  and  all  their  baggage,  with- 
out any  ransom ;  that  he  might  once  more  return  the  civilities  he  had  expe- 
rienced from  Ptolemy,  on  a  like  occasion,  after  the  battle  of  Gaza.  With  so 
much  more  generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  politeness,  did  enemies  make 
war  against  each  other  in  those  days,  than  we  now  find  between  friends  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life.*  He  likewise  selected  from  the  spoils,  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  complete  suits  of  armour,  and  gave  them  to  the  Athenians, 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  whose  number  amounted  to  seventeen  thousand  men, 
without  including  the  marines  taken  with  the  fleet,  were  incorpoiated  by  him 
into  his  troops  ;  by  which  means  he  greatly  reinforced  his  army. 

Antigonus,  who  continued  in  Syria,  waited  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  im- 
patience for  an  account  of  a  battle,  by  the  event  of  which,  the  fate  of  himself 
and  his  son  was  to  be  decided.  When  the  courier  brought  him  intelligence 
that  Demetrius  bar"  obtained  a  complete  victory,  his  joy  rose  in  proportion ; 
and  all  the  people  at  the  same  instant  proclaimed  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
kings.  Antigonus  immediately  transmitted  to  his  son  the  diadem  which  had 
glittered  on  his  own  brows,  and  gave  him  the  regal  title  in  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  him.  The  Egyptians,  when  they  were  informed  of  this  proceeding,  were 
also  no  less  industrious  in  proclaiming  Ptolemy  king,  that  they  might  not  seem 
to  be  dejected  at  their  defeat,  or  be  thought  to  entertain  the  less  esteem  and 
affection  for  their  orince.  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  soon  followed  their  ex- 
ample, the  one  in  Thrace,  and  the  other  in  Babylon  and  the  provinces  of  the 
east;  and  assumed  the  title  of  king,  in  their  several  dominions,  after  they  had 
for  so  many  years  usurped  the  supreme  authority  there,  without  presuming  to 
take  this  title  upon  them  till  that  time,  which  was  about  eighteen  years  after 
(he  death  of  Alexander.  Cassander  alone,  though  he  was  treated  as  a  king  by 
the  others,  in  their  discourse  and  letters  to  him,  continued  to  write  his  in  hii 
usual  manner,  and  without  affixing  any  addition  to  his  name. 

*  Tanto  honestius  tunc  bella  j;er.'b:tntiir.  ai***ii  nunc  r.inicitiae  coluntur. — Justin. 
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Plutarch  observes,  that  this  new  title  not  only  occasioned  these  princes  to 
augment  their  train,  and  pompous  appearance,  but  also  caused  them  to  assume 
a  loftiness,  and  inspired  them  with  such  haughty  impressions  as  they  had  never 
manifested  til!  then  ;  as  if  this  appellation  had  suddenly  exalted  them  into  a 
species  of  beings  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Seleucus  had  greatly  increased  his  power  in  the  oriental  provinces,  during 
the  transactions  we  have  been  describing  ;  for,  after  he  had  killed  in  battle 
Nicanor,  whom  Antigonus  had  sent  against  him,  he  not  only  established  him- 
self in  the  possession  of  Media,  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  but  reduced  Persia, 
Fiactriana,  Hyrcania,  and  all  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Indus,  which  had 
brmerly  been  conquered  by  Alexander.* 

Antigonus,  on  his  side,  to  improve  the  victory  his  son  had  obtained  in  Cyprus, 
issembied  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  Syria,  with  an  intention 
to  invade  Egypt.  He  flattered  himself  that  conquest  would  infallibly  attend 
iiis  arms,  and  that  he  should  divest  Ptolemy  of  that  kingdom,  with  as  much 
•ease  as  he  had  taken  Cyprus  from  him.  \Vhile  he  was  conducting  this  great 
army  by  land,  Demetrius  followed  him  with  his  fleet,  which  coasted  along  the 
shores  to  Gaza,  where  the  father  and  son  concerted  the  measures  each  of 
them  were  to  pursue.  The  pilots  advised  them  to  wait  till  the  setting  of  the 
pleiades,  and  defer  their  departure  only  for  eight  days,  because  the  sea  was 
then  very  tempestuous ;  but  the  impatience  of  Antigonus  to  surprise  Ptolemy 
before  his  preparations  were  completed,  caused  him  to  disregard  that  salutary 
advice.  Demetrius  was  ordered  to  make  a  descent  in  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  while  Antigonus  was  to  endeavour  to  open  a  passage  b}'- land  into  the 
heart  of  the  country  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  succeeded  in  his  expe- 
dition. The  fleet  of  Demetrius  sustained  great  damage  b}'  violent  storms  ;  and 
Ptolemy  had  taken  such  effectual  precautions  to  secure  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
as  rendered  it  impracticable  to  Demetrius  to  land  his  troops.  Antigonus,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  employed  all  his  efforts  to  cross  the  deserts  which  lie 
between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  had  much  greater  difficulties  still  to  surmount, 
and  found  it  impossible  to  pass  the  first  arm  of  the  Nile  in  his  march,  such  ju- 
dicous  orders  had  been  given  by  Ptolemy,  and  so  advantageously  were  his 
iroops  posted  at  all  the  passes  and  avenues  ;  but  what  was  still  more  afflictive 
to  Antigonus  than  all  the  rest,  his  soldiers  daily  deserted  from  him  in  great 
numbers.! 

Ptolemy  had  sent  out  boats  on  several  parts  of  the  river  where  the  enemy 
resorted  for  water,  and  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  on  his  part,  from  those  ves- 
sels, that  every  private  soldier  who  deserted  fn.iTi  their  troops  should  receive 
from  him  two  minae,  and  every  officer  a  talent.  So  considerable  a  recompense 
soon  aHured  great  numbers  to  receive  it,  especially  the  troops  in  the  pay  of 
Antigonus ;  nor  were  they  prevailed  upon  by  money  alone,  as  their  inclinations 
to  serve  Ptolemy  were  much  stronger  than  their  motives  to  continue  under 
Antigonus,  whom  they  considered  as  an  old  man,  difficuL  to  be  pleased,  iro 

Eerious,  morose  and  severe  ;  whereas  Ptolemy  rendered  himself  amiable,  by 
is  gentle  disposition  and  engaging  behaviour  to  all  who  approached  him. 
Antigonus,  after  he  had  hovered  to  no  effect  on  the  frontiers  of^  Egypt,  and 
even  till  his  provisions  began  to  faif  him,  became  sensible  of  his  inability  to 
enter  into  Egypt ;  that  his  army  decreased  every  day  by  sickness  and  desertion; 
nd  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  subsist  his  remaining  troops  any  longer  in 
that  country ;  was  obliged  to  return  into  Syria,  in  a  very  shameful  manner,  after 
having  lost  in  this  unfortunate  expedition  a  great  number  of  his  land  forces,  and 
many  of  his  ships. 

Ptolemy  having  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  m  gratitude  for  the  protection 
they  had  granted  him,  sent  to  acquaint  Lysimachus,  Cassander,  and  Seleucus, 
with  the  happy  event  of  that  campaign,  and  to  renew  the  alliance  between  them 
against  the  common  enemy.    This  was  the  last  attack  he  had  to  sustain  for  the 
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ctown  of  E^pt,  and  it  greatly  contributed  to  fix  it  upon  his  head,  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  prudent  measures  he  pursued.  Ptolemy,  the  astronomer,  there* 
fore  fixed  the  commencement  of  his  reign  at  this  period,  and  afterwards  pointed 
mit  the  several  years  of  its  duration,  in  his  chronological  canon.  He  begins  the 
epoch  on  the  seventh  of  November,  and  nineteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

SECTION    VIII. DEMETRIUS    BESIEGES    RHODES.       PROTOGENES    SPARED   DURING 

THE    SIEGE. 

Antigonus  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  at  that  time,  and  as  he  had  then 
contracted  a  gross  habit  of  body,  and  consequently  was  but  very  unfit  for  the 
activity  of  a  military  life,  he  made  use  of  his  son's  services,  who,  by  the  expe 
rience  he  had  already  acquired,  and  the  success  which  attended  him,  trans 
acted  the  most  important  affairs  with  great  ability.  The  father,  for  this  reason, 
was  not  offended  at  his  expensive  luxury  and  intemperance ;  for  Demetrius, 
during  peace,  abandoned  himself  to  the  greatest  excesses  of  all  kinds,without  the 
least  regard  to  decorum.  In  times  of  war,  indeed,  he  acted  a  very  different 
part ;  he  was  then  a  quite  different  man,  vigilant,  active,  laborious,  and  invin- 
cible to  fatigues.  Whether  he  yielded  to  pleasure,  or  applied  to  serious  affairs, 
he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  for  the  time  he  en 
gaged  in  either,  was  incapable  of  moderation.  He  had  an  inventive  genius  , 
and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  curiosity,  and  a  fine  turn  of  mind  for  the  sciences, 
were  inseparable  from  him.  He  never  employed  his  natural  industry  in  frivo- 
lous and  insignificant  amusements,  like  many  other  kings,  some  of  whom,  as 
Plutarch  observes,  valued  themselves  for  their  expertness  in  playing  on  instru- 
ments, others  in  painting,  and  some  in  their  dexteri-ty  in  the  turner's  art,  with  a 
hundred  other  qualities  of  private  men,  but  not  one  of  a  prince.  His  applica- 
tion to  the  mechanic  arts  had  something  great  and  truly  royal  in  it ;  his  galleys, 
with  five  benches  of  oars,  were  the  admiration  of  his  enemies,  who  beheld  them 
sailing  along  their  coasts  ;  and  his  engines,  called  helepoles,  were  a  surprising 
object  to  those  whom  he  besieged.  They  were  exceedingly  useful  to  him  in 
the  war  with  Rhodes,  with  the  conduct  of  which  his  father  had  charged  him  at 
the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.* 

Among  the  islands  called  Sporades,  Rhodes  held  the  first  rank,  as  well  for 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  as  the  safety  of  its  ports  and  roads,  which,  on  that  account, 
were  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  trading  ships  from  all  parts.  It  ther 
formed  a  small,  but  very  powerful  state,  whose  friendship  was  courted  by  all 
princes,  and  which  was  studious,  on  its  own  part,  to  oblige  them,  by  observing 
an  exact  neutrality,  and  carefully  declining  any  declaration  in  favour  of  one 
against  another,  in  the  wars  that  arose  in  those  times.  As  the  inhabitants  were 
limited  to  a  small  island,  all  their  power  flowed  from  their  riches,  and  their 
riches  from  their  commerce,  which  it  was  their  chief  interest  to  preserve  as  free 
as  possible  with  the  Mediterranean  states,  which  all  contributed  to  their  pros- 
perity. The  Rhodians,  W  persisting  in  so  prudent  a  conduct,  had  rendered 
their  city  very  flourishing  ;  and  as  they  enjoyed  continual  peace,  they  became 
extremelj"  opulent.  Notwithstanding  the  seeming  neutrality  they  maintained, 
their  inclination,  as  well  as  their  interest,  secretly  attached  them  to  Ptolemy, 
because  the  principal  and  most  advantageous  branches  of  their  commeroe 
flowed  from  Egypt.  When  Antigonus,  therefore,  demanded  succours  of  them  in 
his  war  with  Cyprus,  they  entreated  him  not  to  compel  them  to  declare  against 
Ptolemy,  their  ancient  friend  and  ally ;  but  this  answer,  although  prudent  and 
well  concerted,  drew  upon  them  the  displeasure  of  Antigonus,  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  the  severest  menaces ;  and  when  he  returned  from  his  expedition 
to  Egypt,  he  sent  his  son  Demetrius,  with  a  fleet  and  army,  to  chastise  their 
insolent  temerity,  as  he  termed  it,  and  likewise  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 

The  Rhodians,  who  foresaw  the  impending  storm,  had  sent  to  all  the  princet 
their  allies,  and  to  Ptolemy  in  particular,  to  implore  their  assistance  ;   and 
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cau.«rd  it  to  be  represented  to  the  latter,  that  their  attachment  to  his  iiitereal 
had  drawn  upon  them  the  danger  to  which  they  were  then  exposed. 

The  preparations  on  both  sides  were  immense.  Demetrius  arrived  before 
ilhodes  with  a  ver>^  numerous  fleet,  for  he  had  two  hundred  ships  of  war  of 
different  dimensions  ;  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  transports,  whi(  h 
carried  about  forty  thousand  men,  without  including  the  caValry,  and  the  suc- 
cours he  received  from  pirates.  He  had  likewise  ni%ir]y  a  thousand  small 
vessels,  laden  with  provisions,  and  all  other  necessarj'  accommodations  for  an 
army.  The  expectation  of  the  vast  booty  to  be  acquired  by  the  capture  of  so 
rich  a  city  as  Rhodes,  had  allured  great  numbers  of  soldiers  to  join  Dcmetruift 
in  this  expedition.  This  prince,  who  possessed  the  most  fertile  and  inventive 
genius  for  attacking  places,  and  forming  machines  of  war,  had  brought  with 
him  an  infinite  number  of  the  latter.  He  was  sensible  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  brave  people,  and  very  able  commanders,  who  had  acquired  great  expe- 
rience in  maritime  affairs  ;  arjd  that  the  besieged  had  above  one  hundred  mili- 
tary machines,  almost  as  formidable  as  his  own. 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  island,  landed,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of 
the  most  commodious  situation  for  assaulting  the  place.  He  likewise  sent  out 
parties  to  lay  the  country  waste  on  all  sides,  and,  at  the  same  time,  caused 
another  body  of  his  troops  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  demolish  the  houses  in 
the  parts  adjacent  to  Rhodes,  and  then  employed  them  as  materials  tc  fortify 
his  camp  with  a  triple  palisade. 

The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  All  persons 
of  merit,  and  reputation  for  military  affairs,  in  the  countries  in  alliance  with  the 
Rhodians,  threw  themselves  into  the  city,  as  much  for  the  honour  of  serving  a 
republic,  equally  celebrated  for  its  gratitude  and  the  courage  of  its  citizens, 
as  to  manifest  their  own  fortitude  and  abilities  in  the  defence  of  that  place, 
against  one  of  the  greatest  captains,  and  the  most  expert  in  the  conduct  of  sieges, 
that  antiquity  ever  produced. 

They  began  with  dismissing  from  the  city  all  such  persons  as  were  useless ; 
and  the  number  of  those  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  amounted  to  six 
thousand  citizens,  and  a  thousand  strangers.  Liberty,  and  the  right  of  deni- 
zens, were  promised  to  such  slaves  as  should  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
bravery,  and  the  public  engaged  to  pay  the  masters  the  full  price  of  each  ot 
them.  It  was  likewise  publicly  declared,  that  the  citizens  should  bestow  an 
honourable  interment  on  those  who  should  lose  their  liv«es  in  any  engagement, 
and  would  also  provide  for  the  subsistence^of  their  parents,  wives,  and  children, 
and  portion  the  daughters  in  marriage ;  and  that,  when  the  sons  should  be  of 
age  capable  of  bearing  arms,  they  should  be  presented  with  a  complete  suit  ot 
armour,  on  the  public  theatre,  at  the  great  solemnity  of  the  bacchanalians. 

This  decree  kindled  an  incredible  ardour  in  all  ranks  of  men.  The  rich 
came  in  crowds  with  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  siege,  and  the  soldiers 
pay.  The  workmen  reOvtubled  their  industry  in  making  arms,  that  were  ex- 
cellent, as  well  for  the  promptitude  of  execution,  as  the  beauty  of  the  work. 
Some  were  employed  in  making  catapultas  and  balistas  ;  others  formed  differ- 
ent machines  equally  necessary  ;  a  third  class  repaired  the  breaches  of  the 
walls  ;  while  several  others  supplied  them  with  stone.  In  a  word,  every  thing 
was  in  motion  throughout  the  city,  each  striving  with  emulation  to  distinguish 
himself  on  that  occasion  ;  so  that  a  zeal  so  ardent  and  universal  was  never 
known  before. 

The  besieged  first  sent  out  three  good  sailers  against  a  small  fleet  of  sutlers 
and  merchants,  who  supplied  the  enemy  with  provisions  ;  they  sunk  a  great 
number  of  their  vessels,  burned  several,  and  carried  into  the  city  such  of  the 
prisoners  as  were  in  a  condition  to  pay  their  ransom.  The  Rhodians  gained  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  by  this  expedition  ;  for  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that 
one  thousand  drachmas  should  be  paid  for  every  per«on  that  was  a  freemaa 
ttod  half  the  sum  for  a  slave. 
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dons.     He  Segan  the  attack  from  the  sea,  in  order  to  make  himself  ma«f«r  «# 
tbe  port,  and  the  towers  which  defended  the  entrance. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  design,  he  caused  two  tortoises  to  be  erected  in 
.wo  flat  prahms  or  barks  joined  together,  to  facilitate  his  approach  to  the  place 
he  intended  to  batter.  One  of  these  was  stronger  and  more  solid  than  the 
other,  in  order  to  cover  the  men  from  these  enormous  masses  which  the  be- 
sieged discharged  from  the  towers  and  walls,  with  the  catapultas  planted  upon 
them  ;  the  other  was  of  a  lighter  structure,  and  designed  to  shelter  the  soldiers 
from  darts  and  arrows.  Two  towers,  of  four  stories,  were  erected  at  the  same 
time,  which  exceeded  in  height  the  towers  that  defended  the  entrance  into  the 
port,  and  which  were  intended  ta  be  used  in  battering  the  latter  with  volleys  of 
stones  and  darts.  Each  of  these  towers  was  placed  upon  two  ships,  strongly 
bound  together. 

Demetrius,  besides  these  tortoises  and  towers,  caused  a  kind  of  floating  bar- 
ricado  to  be  erected  on  a  long  beam  of  timber,  four  feet  thick,  through  which 
were  driven  stakes  armed  at  the  end  with  large  points  of  iron.  These  stakes 
were  disposed  horizontally,  with  their  spikes  projecting  forward,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  vessels  of  the  port  from  shattering  the  work  with  their  beaks. 

He  likewise  selected  out  of  his  fleet  the  largest  vessels,  on  the  sides  of  which 
he  erected  ramparts  of  planks  with  little  windows  easy  to  be  opened.  He  there 
placed  the  best  Cretan  archers  and  slingers  in  all  his  army,  and  furnished  them 
with  an  infinite  number  of  bows,  small  balistas,  or  cross-bows,  and  catapultas, 
with  other  engines  for  shooting,  in  order  to  gall  the  workmen  of  the  city,  em- 
ployed in  raising  and  repairing  the  walls  of  the  port. 

The  Rhodians,  seeing  the  besiegers  turn  all  their  efforts  against  that  quar- 
ter, were  no  less  industrious  to  defend  it.  In  order  to  accomplish  that  design, 
they  raised  two  machines  upon  an  a'ljoining  eminence,  and  formed  three  others, 
which  they  placed  on  large  ships  of  burden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  haven. 
A  body  of  archers  and  slingers  was  likewise  posted  on  each  of  these  situations, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  stones,  darts,  and  arrows  of  all  kinds.  The  same  orders 
were  also  given  with  respect  to  the  ships  of  burden  in  the  great  port. 

When  Demetrius  advanced  with  his  ships  and  all  their  armament,  to  begin 
the  attack  on  the  ports,  such  a  violent  tempest  arose,  as  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  accomplish  any  of  his  operations  that  day  ;  but  the  sea  growing 
calm  about  night,  he  took  advantage  of  tiie  darkness,  and  advanced,  without 
being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  to  the  grand  port,  where  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  neighbouring  eminence,  about  five  hundred  paces  from  the  wall,  on 
which  he  posted  four  hundred  soldiers,  who  fortified  themselves  immediately 
with  good  pa''sades. 

The  next  morning,  Demetrius  caused  his  batteries  to  advance  with  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  his  whole  army  ;  and  they  at  first  produced  all 
the  effect  he  proposed  from  them.  A  great  number  of  the  besieged  were 
slain  in  this  attack,  and  several  breaches  were  opened  in  the  mole  which  cov- 
ered the  port :  but  they  were  not  very  advantageous  to  the  besiegers,  who  were 
always  repulsed  by  the  Rhodians  ;  and  the  loss  being  almost  equal  on  both 
sides,  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  rehire  from  the  port  with  his  ships  and  ma- 
chines, to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  Ike  enemy's  arrows. 

The  besieged,  who  had  been  instructed  at  their  own  expense  in  what  manner 
Ihe  night  was  capable  of  being  improved,  caused  several  fire-ships  to  s-ail  out 
of  the  port,  during  the  darkness,  in  order  to  burn  the  tortoises  and  wooden 
towers  which  the  enemy  had  erected ;  but  as  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
incapable  of  forcing  the  floating  barricado,  they  were  obliged  to  return  into  the 
port.  The  Rhodians  lost  some  of  their  fire-ships  in  this  expedition,  but  the 
mariners  saved  themselves  by  swimming. 

The  next  day  the  prince  ordered  a  general  attack  to  be  made  against  the 
port,  and  the  walls  of  the  place,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  shout"? 
of  his  whole  army,  thinking  by  these  means  to  spread  terror  among  the  be- 
lief^ ;  but  they  were  so  tar  from  being  intimidated,  that  they  sustained  the 
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attack  with  incredible  vigour,  and  discovered  the  same  inticpidity  for  th€ 
space  of  eight  days  that  it  continued  ;  and  actions  of  astonishing  bravery  were 
performed  on  both  sides  during  that  long  period. 

Demetrius,  taking  advantage  of  the  eminence  which  hi?  troops  had  seized, 
p^ave  orders  for  erecting  upon  it  a  battery  of  several  engines,  which  discharged 
great  stones  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  arainst  the  walls  and 
towers,  the  latter  of  which  tottered  with  the  repeated  shocks,  and  several 
breaches  were  soon  made  in  the  walls.  The  besiegers  then  made  a  furious 
advance  to  seize  the  moles  which  defended  the  entrance  into  the  port ;  but  as 
this  post  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Rhodians,  they  spared  no  pain!* 
to  repulse  the  besiegers,  who  had  already  made  a  considerah  le  progress.  I'his 
they  at  last  effected,  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows,  which  they  dischai^ed 
upon  their  enemies,  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  in  confusion,  alter  losing  a  great  number  of  their  men. 

The  ardour  of  the  besiegers  w^as  not  diminished  by  this  repulse,  and  they 
appeared  rather  more  animated  than  ever  against  the  Rhodians.  They  began 
the  escalade  by  land  and  sea  at  the  same  time,  and  employed  the  besieged  so 
effectually,  that  they  scarcely  knew  whither  to  run  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 
The  attack  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  fury  on  all  sides,  and  the  besieged 
defended  themselves  with  the  greatest  intrepidity.  Great  numbers  were  thrown 
from  the  ladders  to  the  earth,  and  miserably  bruised  ;  several,  even  of  the 
principal  officers,  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  they  were  covered  wilb 
wounds  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy  ;  so  that  Demetrius,  notwithstand 
ing  all  his  valour,  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat,  in  order  to  repair  his  engines, 
which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  so  many  attacks,  as  well  as  the  ves- 
sels that  carried  them. 

After  the  prince  had  retreated  from  Rhodes,  immediate  care  was  taken  to 
bury  the  dead  ;  the  beaks  also  of  the  siiips,  with  the  other  spoils  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  enemy,  were  carried  to  the  temple,  and  the  workmen  were  in- 
defatigable in  repairing  the  breaches  of  the  walls. 

Demetrius  having  employed  seven  days  in  refitting  his  ships,  and  repairing 
his  engines,  set  sail  again  with  a  fleet  as  iormidable  as  the  former,  and  steered, 
with  a  fair  wind,  directly  for  the  port  which  em.ployed  his  attention  most,  as  he 
conceived  it  impracticable  to  reduce  the  place  till  he  had  first  made  himself 
master  of  that.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  caused  a  vast  quantit}^  of  lighted  torches, 
flaming  straw,  and  arrows,  to  be  discharged,  in  order  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels 
that  were  riding  there,  while  his  engines  battered  the  mole  without  intermission. 
The  besieged,  who  expected  attacks  of  this  nature,  exerted  themselves  with 
so  much  vigour  and  activity,  that  they  soon  extinguished  the  flames,  which  had 
seized  the  vessels  of  the  port. 

At  the  same  time,  they  caused  three  of  their  largest  ships  to  sail  out  of  the 
port,  under  the  command  of  Exacestes,  one  of  their  bravest  officers,  with  or- 
ders to  attack  the  enemy,  and  use  all  possible  means  to  join  the  vessels  that 
carried  the  tortoises  and  wooden  towers,  and  to  charge  them  in  such  a  manner 
with  the  beaks  of  theirs,  as  might  either  sink  them,  or  render  them  entirely 
useless.  These  orders  were  executed  with  surprising  expedition  and  address  , 
and  the  three  galleys,  after  they  had  shattertd  and  broken  through  the  floating 
barricado  already  mentioned,  drove  their  beaks  with  such  violence  into  the 
.sides  of  the  enemy's  barks,  on  which  the  machines  were  erected,  that  the 
water  was  immediately  seen  to  flow  into  them  through  several  openings.  Two 
of  them  were  already  sunk,  but  the  third  was  towed  along  by  the  galleys,  and 
joiindthe  main  fleet ;  and  though  it  was  dangerous  to  attack  them  in  that  situation, 
the  Khodians,  through  a  blind  and  precipitate  ardour,  had  the  courage  to  at- 
tempt It.  But  as  the  inequality  was  too  great  to  admit  them  to  come  off  with  suc- 
cess, Exacestes,  with  the  officer  who  commanded  under  him,  and  some  othei-s, 
who  having  fought  with  all  the  braver}M?iiaginable,  were  taken  with  the  galley 
in  which  they  were  :  the  other  two  regained  the  port,  after  sustaining  many  daiv 
fijer?  and  most  of  the  men  also  arrived  there  by  swimming. 
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Although  this  last  attack  had  proved  unfortunate  to  Demetrius,  he  determin«>d 
^o  undertake  another  himself;  and,  in  order  to  succeed  in  that  design,  he  or^ 
dered  a  machine  of  a  new  construction  to  be  built,  of  thrice  the  height  and 
breadth  of  those  he  had  lately  lost.  When  this  was  completed,  he  caused  it  to 
be  placed  near  the  port,  which  he  was  resolved  to  force  ;  but  at  the  instant 
they  were  preparing  to  work  it,  a  dreadful  tempest  arose  at  sea,  and  sunk  it  to 
the  bottom,  with  the  vessels  on  which  it  had  been  raised. 

The  besieged,  who  were  attentive  to  improve  all  favourable  conjunctures, 
employed  the  time  afforded  them  by  the  continuance  of  the  tempest,  in  regain- 
ing the  eminence  near  the  port,  which  the  enemy  had  carried  in  the  first  as- 
sault, and  where  they  afterwards  fortified  themselves.  The  Ilhodians  attacked 
it,  and  were  repulsed  several  times  ;  but  the  forces  of  Demetrius,  who  defended 
it,  perceiving  fresh  troops  continually  pouring  upon  them,  and  that  it  was  in 
vain  lor  them  to  expect  any  relief,  were  obliged,  at  last,  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  men. 

TWs  series  of  fortunate  events  was  succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  five  hundred 
men  from  Cnosus,  a  city  of  Crete,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Rhodians,  and  also 
of  five  hundred  more  whom  Ptolemy  sent  from  Egypt,  most  of  them  being 
Rhodians,  who  had  enlisted  themselves  amon^  the  troops  of  that  prince. 

Demetrius,  extremely  mortified  to  see  all  hjs  batteries  at  the  port  rendered 
"nefFectual,  resolved  to  employ  them  by  land,  in  order  to  carry  the  place  by 
assault,  or  reduce  it  to  the  necessity  of  capitulating.  He  therefore  prepared 
materials  of  every  kind,  and  formed  them  into  a  machine  called  helepolis, 
which  was  larger  than  any  that  had  ever  been  constructed  before.  The  basis 
m  which  it  stood  was  square,  each  side  being  seventy-five  feet.  The  machine 
.seli'  consisted  of  large  square  beams,  joined  together  w^th  iron,  and  the  whole 
nass  rested  upon  eight  wheels  that  were  made  proportionable  to  the  super 
structure.  The  joints  of  these  wheels  were  three  feet  thick,  and  strengthened 
with  large  iron  plates. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  change  the  movements  of  the  helepolis,  care  had 
beei)  taken  to  place  casters  *  under  it,  which  rendered  the  machine  moveable 
in  any  direction. 

From  each  of  the  four  angles  a  large  column  of  wood  was  carried  up  to  the 
height  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  mutually  inclining  to  each  other. 
The  machine  was  composed  of  nine  stories,  the  dimensions  of  which  gradually 
lessened  in  the  ascent.  The  first  story  was  supported  by  forty-three  beams, 
and  the  last,  by  no  more  than  nine. 

Three  sides  of  the  machine  were  plated  over  with  iron,  to  prevent  its  being 
damaged  by  the  fires  that  were  thrown  from  the  city. 

!n  the  front  of  each  story  were  little  windows,  whose  form  and  dimensions 
corresponded  with  the  nature  of  the  arrows  that  were  to  be  shot  from  the  ma- 
chine. Over  each  window  was  a  kind  of  curtain  made  with  leather,  stuffed 
with  wool;  this  was  let  down  by  a  machine  for  that  purpose,  and  was  intended 
fo  break  the  force  of  whatever  should  be  discharged  against  it  by  the  enemy. 

Each  story  had  two  large  stair-cases,  one  for  the  ascent  of  the  men,  and  the 
other  for  their  descent. 

This  machine  was  moved  forward  by  three  thousand  of  the  strongest  anil 
most  vigorous  men  in  the  whole  army,  but  the  art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly 
facilitated  the  motion. 

Demetrius  also  gave  directions  for  building  a  great  number  of  other  ma- 
chines, of  different  magnitudes,  and  for  various  uses  ;  he  also  employed  his  sea- 
men in  levelling  the  ground  over  which  the  machines  were  to  move,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  hundred  fathoms.     The  number  of  artizans  and  others  employed 


•  Mons.  Rollin  in'ormt  us  In  a  note,  thnt  he  was  oblr^ed  to  retain  the  Greek  term  (Ac'.istrepta)  lor  want 
of  %■  proper  French  word  to  render  it  by  :  but  as  the  Ensjlish  language  is  not  so  defective  in  th  it  particular, 
the  translator  has  expressed  the  Greek  by  the  word  caster,  which,  as  well  as  the  original  word,  signiftes  ai 
wheel  placed  under  a  piece  of  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  convertible  o  i  all  sides,  like  thoM 
MUc  wnteis  affixed  under  the  feet  of  beds,  by  which  they  move  with  e  ise  to  any  part  of  a  room. 
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on  those  works,  amounted  to  near  thirty  thousand  men,  by  which  means  they 

were  finished  with  incredible  expedition. 

The  Rhodians  were  not  indolent  during  these  formidable  preparations,  but 
employed  their  time  in  raising  a  counter^wall,  on  the  ground  where  Demetrius 
intended  to  batter  the  walls  of  the  city  with  the  helepolis :  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  work,  they  demolished  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  theatre,  as 
also  several  neighbouring  houses,  and  even  some  temples,  havii^g  solemnly  pn> 
mised  the  gods  to  build  more  magnificent  structures  for  the  celebration  ol"  their 
worship,  after  the  siege  should  be  raised. 

When  they  knew  that  the  enemy  had  quitted  the  sea,  they  sent  out  nine  tl 
ttieir  best  ships  of  war,  divided  into  three  squadrons,  the  command  of  which 
they  gave  to  three  of  their  bravest  sea-officers,  who  returned  with  a  very  rich 
booty,  some  galleys,  and  several  smaller  vessels,  which  they  Lctd  taken,  as  also 
a  great  number  of*^  prisoners.  They  had  likewise  seized  a  galley  richly  laden, 
and  in  which  were  large  quantities  of  tapestry,  with  other  furniture,  and  a  va- 
riety of  rich  robes,  intended  by  Phila  as  a  present  to  her  husband  Demetrius, 
and  accompanied  with  letters  which  she  herself  had  written  to  him.  The  Rho- 
dians sent  the  whole,  and  even  the  letters,  to  Ptolemy,  which  exceedingly  ex 
asperated  Demetrius.  In  this  proceeding,  says  Plutarch,  they  did  not  imitate 
the  polite  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  who  having  seized  some  of  the  couriers  of 
Philip,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  opened  all  the  packets  but  those  of 
Olympias,  which  they  sent  to  Philip,  sealed  as  they  were.  There  are  some 
rules  of  decency  and  honour  which  ought  to  be  inviolably  observed,  even  with 
enemies. 

While  the  ships  of  the  republic  were  employed  in  taking  the  prizes  already 
mentioned,  a  great  commotion  hapj/ened  at  Rhodes,  with  respect  to  the  statues 
of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  them,  and 
till  then  were  held  in  the  utmost  veneration.  Some  of  the  principal  citizens 
were  solicitous,  in  a  public  assembly,  for  an  order  to  destroy  the  statues  of  those 
princes  who  then  harassed  them  with  such  a  cruel  war ;  but  the  people^,  who 
were  more  discreet  and  moderate  on  this  occasion  than  their  chiefs,  would  not 
suffer  that  proposal  to  be  executed.  So  wise  and  equitable  a  conduct,  exclu 
sive  of  all  events,  did  the  Rhodians  no  small  honour ;  but  should  their  city 
have  been  taken,  k  could  not  have  failed  to  inspire  the  conqueror  with  impress 
sions  in  their  favour. 

Demetrius  having  tried  several  mines,  without  success,  from  their  being  all 
discovered,  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  vigilant  conduct  and  activity  of 
the  besieged,  gave  orders,  and  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  a  general 
assault;  preparatory  to  which,  the  helepolis  was  moved  to  a  situation  from 
whence  the  city  might  be  battered  with  the  best  effect.  Each  stoi^  of  this 
formidable  engine  was  furnished  with  catapultas  and  balistas,  proportioned  in 
their  size  to  the  dimensions  of  the  place.  It  was  likewise  supported  and  forti- 
fied on  two  of  its  sides,  by  four  small  machines  called  tortoises,  each  of  which 
had  a  covered  gallery,  to  secure  those  who  should  either  enter  the  helepolis 
or  issue  out  of  it,  to  execute  different  orders.  On  each  side  was  a  battering 
ram  of  a  prodigious  size,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  timber  thirty  fathoms  in 
length,  armed  with  iron  terminating  in  a  point,  and  as  stjong  as  the  beak  of  a 
galley.  These  engines  were  mounted  on  wheels,  and  were  made  to  batter  flie 
walls,  during  the  attack,  with  mcredible  force,  by  near  a  thousand  men. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  Demetrius  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and 
the  general  assault  to  be  given  on  all  sides,  both  by  sea  and  land.  In  the  heat 
of  the  attack,  and  when  the  walls  were  already  shaken  by  the  battering  rams, 
ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Cnidians,  and  earn'istly  solicited  Demetrius  to 
suspend  the  assault,  giving  him  hopes,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  should  pre- 
vail upon  the  besieged  to  submit  to  an  honourable  capitulation.  A  suspensicr, 
•f  arms  was  accordingly  granted ;  but  the  Rhodians  refusing  to  capitulate  on 
the  conditions  proposed  to  them,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  so  much  fury, 
and  all  the  machines  co-operated  so  effectually,  that  a  large  tower,  built  witli 
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»quare  stones,  and  the  wall  that  flanked  it,  were  battered  down.     The  besieged 
(ought  like  lions  in  the  breach,  and  repulsed  their  enemies. 

In  this  conjuncture,  the  vesselswhich  Ptolemy  had  freighted  with  three  hundred 
thousand  measures  of  corn,  and  different  kinds  of  pulse,  for  the  Rhodians,  an 
rived  very  seasonably  in  the  port,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  ot  the  enemy's 
ships  which  cruised  in  the  neighbourhood  to  intercept  them.  A  few  days  aiier 
this  relief,  two  other  small  fleets  sailed  into  the  port ;  one  was  sent  byCassan 
der,  with  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  barley  ;  the  other  came  from  Ly- 
simachus,  with  four  hundred  *housand  bushels  of  corn,  and  as  much  barley. 
This  seasonable  and  abundant  suppl}-  'rh-ch  was  received  when  the  city  began 
to  be  in  want  of  provisions,  inspired  tne  besieged  with  new  courage,  and  they 
resolved  not  to  surrender  till  the  last  extremity. 

While  they  were  animated  in  this  manner,  they  attempted  to  fire  the  enemy'.i 
machines,  and  with  this  view  ordered  a  body  of  soldiers  to  march  out  of  the 
city  the  ensuing  night,  with  torches,  and  all  kinds  of  kindled  wood.  These 
troops  advanced  to  the  batteri^---  and  set  them  on  fire,  and*  at  the  same  time, 
innumerable  arrows  were  shot  .Tom  the  walls,  to  support  the  detachment  against 
those  who  should  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  besiegers  lost  great 
numbers  of  their  men  on  this  occasion,  because  they  were  unable,  in  the  ob 
scurity  of  the  night,  either  to  see  or  avoid  the  vt)iieysof  arrows  discharged  against 
them.  Several  plates  of  iron  happening  to  fall  from  the  helepolis,  during  the 
conflagration,  the  Rhodians  advanced  with  impetuosity,  in  order  to  set  it  on  fire : 
but  as  the  troops  within  that  moving  tower  quenched  it  with  water  as  fast  as  the 
flames  were  kindled,  they  could  not  etTect  their  design.  Demetrius,  however, 
was  apprehensive  that  all  his  machines  would  be  consumed ;  to  prevent  which 
rie  caused  them  to  be  removed  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Demetrius  being  curious  to  know  what  number  of  machines  the  besieged 
had  employed  in  throwing  arrows,  caused  all  ihose  which  had  been  shot  from 
the  place,  in  the  attack  that  night,  to  be  gathered  up  ;  and  when  these  were 
counted,  and  proper  computation  made,  he  became  sensible  that  the  inhabitants 
must  have  had  more  than  eight  hundred  engines  of  different  dimensions,  for 
discharging  fires,  and  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  for  arrows.  The  prince 
was  struck  with  consternation  at  this  number,  as  he  did  not  imagine  the  city 
could  have  made  such  formidable  preparations.  He  caused  his  dead  to  be  in- 
terred, gave  directions  for  curing  those  who  were  wounded,  and  was  as  expe- 
ditious as  possible  in  repairing  the  machines  which  had  been  dismounted  and 
rendered  useless. 

The  besieged,  in  order  to  improve  the  relaxation  they  enjoyed  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  machines,  were  industrious  to  fortify  themselves  against  a  new 
assault,  for  which  their  enemies  were  then  preparing.  To  this  purpose  they 
began  with  opening  a  large  and  deep  ditch  behind  the  breach,  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  enemy  into  the  city  ;  after  which  they  raised  a  substantial  wall, 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  along  the  ditch,  which  would  compel  the  enemy  to 
ni.'ike  a  new  attack. 

As  their  attention  was  devoted,  at  the  same  time,  to  every  other  emergency 
they  detached  a  squadron  of  the  swiftest  ships  in  their  pojt,  whick  took  a  great 
numbr>-  of  vessels  laden  with  provision  and  ammunition  for  Demetrius,  and 
brought  tliem  into  the  port.  These  were  soon  followed  by  a  numerous  fleet  of 
small  vessels  freighted  with  corn,  and  other  necessaries,  sent  them  by  Ptolemy, 
with  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Antigonus  of  Macedonia. 

Demetrius,  having  repaired  his  machines,  caused  them  all  to  advance  near 
tlie  city,  when  a  second  embassy  arrived  at  the  camp,  from  the  Athenians,  and 
some  other  stages  of  Gree':e,  on  the  same  subject  as  the  former,  but  with  as 
little  succc-ss.  The  king,  whose  imaa:ination  was  fruitful  in  expedients  for  suc- 
ceeding in  his  projects,  detached  Mieen  hundred  of  his  troops  under  the  com- 
mand (>(  Alcimus  and  Mancius.  v'iMi  orders  to  enter  the  breach  at  midnight, 
and  force  the  iiitrenchments  behind  i'.  '\\u  y  were  then  to  possess  themselves 
of  th(?  parts  adiacent   to  the  theatre,  \\'h,>rr   ihev  wo'ild    be  hi  a  condition  to 
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.Tiaintain  their  ground,  if  they  could  but  once  make  themselves  masters  of  rf 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  so  important  and  dangerous  an  expedi 
♦ion,  and  amuse  the  enemy  with  false  attacks,  he  at  the  same  time  caused  lb* 
signa.  to  be  sounded  by  all  the  trumpets,  and  the  city  to  be  attacked  on  alv 
sides,  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  the  besieged  finding  sufficient  employment  in 
all  parts,  the  fifteen  hundred  men  might  have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the  in- 
trenchments  which  covered  the  breach,  and  afterwards  of  seizing  all  the  ad- 
vantageous posts  about  the  theatre.  This  feint  was  attended  with  the  succesa 
which  the  prince  had  expected  from  it.  The  troops  having  shouted  from  all 
quarters,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to  a  general  assault,  the  detachment  com- 
manded by  Alcimus  entered  the  breach,  and  made  such  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  those  who  defended  the  ditch,  and  the  crescent  which  covered  it,  that  af- 
ter they  had  killed  a  great  number  of  their  enemies,  and  put  the  rest  into  con- 
fusion, they  seized  the  post  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  where  they  maintained 
themselves. 

The  alarm  was'  very  great  in  the  city,  and  all  the  chiefs  who  commanded 
there,  despatched  orders  to  their  officers  and  soldiers,  not  to  quit  their  posts,  not 
make  the  least  movement  whatever.  After  which  they  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  their  own  troops,  and  of  those  who  had  recently 
arrived  from  Egypt,  and  with  them,  poured  upon  the  detachment  which  had  ad 
vanced  as  far  as  the  theatre  ;  but  the  obscurity  of  the  night  rendered  it  im- 
practicable to  dislodge  them  from  the  posts  they  had  seized,  and  the  day  no 
sooner  appeared  than  a  universal  cry  of  the  besiegers,  was  heard. from  all 
quarters,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  animate  those  who  had  entered  the 
place,  and  insoire  them  with  a  resolution  to  maintain  their  ground,  where  they 
might  soon  expect  succours.  This  terrible  cry  drew  floods  of  tears  and  dismal 
groans  from  the  populace,  women  and  children,  who  continued  in  the  city,  and 
then  concluded  themselves  inevitably  lost.  The  battle  however,  continued 
with  great  vigour  at  the  theatre,  and  the  Macedonians  defended  their  post  with 
an  intrepidity  that  astonished  their  enemies,  till  at  last,  the  Rhodians  prevail- 
ing by  their  numbers,  and  perpetual  supplies  of  fresh  troops,  the  detachment, 
after  having  seen  Alcimus  and  Mancius  slain  on  the  spot,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  superior  force,  arid  abandon  a  post  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  maintain. 
Great  numbers  of  them  iell  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  ardour  of  Demetrius  was  rather  augmented  than  abated  b}^  this  check, 
and  he  was  making  the  necessary  dispositions  for  a  new  assault,  when  he  re- 
ceived letters  from  his  father  Antigonus,  by  which  he  was  directed  to  take  all 
possible  measures  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  w^ith  the  Rhodians.  He  then 
wanted  some  plausible  pretext  tor  discontinuing  the  siege,  ard  chance  supplied 
hirn  with  it.  At  that  very  instant,  deputies  from  iEtolia  arrived  at  his  camp  to 
solicit  him  anew  to  grant  a  peace  to  the  Rhodians,  to  which  they  found  him  not 
so  averse  as  before. 

If  Vfhat  Vegetius  relates  of  the  helepolis  be  true,  and  Vitruvios  seems  to 
confirm  it,  with  but  a  small  vaiiation  of  circumstances,  it  might  possibly  be 
another  motive  that  contributed  not  a  little  to  dispose  Demetrius  to  a  peace. 
That  prince  was  preparii^  to  advance  his  helepolis  against  the  city,  when  a 
Khodian  engineer  contrived  an  expedient  to  render  it  entirely  useless  ;  he  opened 
a  mine  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  continued  it  to  the  way  over  which 
the  tower  was  to  pass, the  ensuing  day,  in  order  to  approach  the  walls.  The  bo 
siegers,  not  suspecting  any  stratagem  of  that  nature,  moved  on  the  tower  to  a 
place  undermined ;  which  being  incapable  of  supporting  so  enormous  a  load, 
sunk  in  under  the  machine,  which  buried  itself  so  deep  in  the  earth,  that  it  wa.i 
impossible  to  draw  it  out  again.  This  was  one  inconvenience  to  which  these 
fornr.idable  engines  were  liable ;  and  the  two  authors  whom  I  have  cited,  declare, 
that  this  accident  determined  Demetrius  lo  raise  the  siege  ;  and  it  is,  at  leasti 
very  probable,  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  taKmg  hat  resolution.  * 
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The  Rhodlatis,  on  their  part,  were  as  desirous  of  an  accommodation  as  him 
elf,  provided  it  could  be  effected  upon  reasonable  terms.  Ptolemy,  in  pro- 
'r/ising  them  fresh  succours,  much  more  considerable  than  the  former,  had 
'earnestly  exhorted  them  not  to  lose  so  favourable  an  occasion,  if  it  should  offer 
tts^elf.  "Besides  which,  they  were  sensible  of  the  extreme  necessity  they  were 
under  of  putting  an  end  to  the  siege,  which  could  not  but  prove  mtal  to  them 
at  last.  This  consideration  induced  them  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  pro- 
posals made  them,  and  the  treaty  was  concluded  soon  after,  upon  the  ibllowing 
terms.  The  republic  of  Rhodes,  and  all  its  citizens.,  should  retain  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights,  privileges,  and  liberty,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
power  whatever  ;  the  alliance  they  had  always  had  with  Antigonus,  was  to 
he  confirmed  and  renewed,  with  an  obligation  to  take  up  arms  for  him  m  all 
future  wars,  provided  it  was  not  against  Ptolemy.  The  city  was  also  to  de- 
liver one  hundred  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  Demetrius,  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  articles  stipulated  between  them.  When  these  hostages  were 
given,  the  army  decamped  from  before  Rhodes,  after  having  besieged  it  a  year. 

Demetrius,  who  was  then  reconciled  with  the  Rhodians,  was  desirous,  before 
his  departure,  to  give  them  a  proof  of  that  disposition  ;  and  accordingly  pre- 
sented them  with  all  the  machines  of  war  he  had  employed  in  that  siege.  These 
were  afterwards  sold  for  three  hundred  talents,  which  they  employed,  with  an 
additional  sum  of  their  own,  in  making  the  famous  Colossus,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  a  statue  of  the  sun,  of  so  stupendous  a  size,  that 
ships,  in  full  sail,  passed  between  its  legs;  the  height  of  it  was  seventy  cubits, 
or  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  few  men  could  clasp  its  thumb  with  their  arms. 
It  was  the  work  of  Cares,  of  Lindus,  and  employed  him  for  the  space  of  tT-velve 
years.  Sixty-six  years  after  its  erection,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel  of  this  history.* 

The  Rhodians,  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  Ptolemy  for  the  assistance  he  had 
given  them  in  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture,  consecrated  a  grove  to  that  prince, 
after  they  had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  to  give  the  action  an  air 
of  solemnity ;  and  to  honour  him  the  more,  erected  a  magnificent  work  within 
it.  They  built  a  sumptuous  portico,  and  continued  it  along  each  side  of  the 
square  which  encompassed  it,  containing  a  space  of  four  hundred  fathoms.  This 
portico  was  called  the  Ptolemseon  ;  and,  with  a  flattery  peciriiar  to  those  days, 
and  impious  in  itself,  divine  honours  were  rendered  to  him  in  that  place.  To 
perpetuate  the  name  of  their  deliverer  in  this  war,  they  also  gave  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  Soter,  which  signifies  a  saviour,  and  is  used  by  historians  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  other  Ptolemies,  who  were  his  successors  on  the  throne  of 
Kgypt. 

I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  series  of  events  that  occurred  at  this  siege, 
and  therefore  reserved  for  this  place  one  that  greatly  redounds  to  the  honour  of 
Demetrius.  It  relates  to  his  taste  for  the  arts,  and  the  esteem  he  entertained 
for  those  who  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  merit  in  them  ;  a  circumstance 
highly  meritorious  in  a  prince. 

Rhodes  was  at  that  time  the  residerxe  of  a  celebrated  painter,  named  Pro- 
togenes,  who  was  a  native  of  Caunus,  a  city  of  Caria.,  which  was  then  subject 
to  the  Rhodians.  The  apartment  where  he  painted  was  in  the  suburbs,  with- 
out the  city,  when  Demetrius  first  besieged  it  ;  but  neither  the  presence  of  !he 
enemies  who  then  surrounded  him,  nor  the  noise  of  arms  that  perpetually  rung 
in  his  ears,  could  induce  him  to  quit  his  habitation,  or  discontinue  his  work. 
The  king  was  surprised  at  his  conduct ;  and  as  he  one  day  asked  him  his  rea- 
sons for  such  a  proceeding,  "  It  is,"  replied  he,  "  because  I  am  sensible  you 
have  declared  war  against  the  Rhodians,  and  not  against  the  sciences."  Nor 
was  he  deceived  in  that  opinion  ;  for  Demetrius  actually  showed  himself  their 
piotector.  He  planted  a  guard  round  his  house,  that  the  artist  might  enjoy 
tranquillity,  or,  at  least,  be  secure  fr«^m  danger  amidst  the  tumult  and  ravages 
of  war.  He  frequently  went  to  see  him  work,  and  greatly  admired  the  appli 
ration  and  excellence  of  that  master  in  his  art. 
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The  master  piece  of  this  painter  was  the  Jalysus,  a  historical  picture  of  a 
person  of  that  name,  whom  the  Rhodians  acknowledged  as  their  founder,  though 
or)ly  a  fabulous  hero.*  Protogenes  had  employed  seven  years  in  finishing  this 
piece :  and  when  Apelles  first  saw  it,  he  was  transported  with  so  much  admira- 
tion, that  his  speech  failed  him  for  some  time  :  and  when  he  at  last  began  to 
recover  from  his  astonishment,  he  cried  out,  "  Prodigious  work  indeed!  Admi- 
rable performance  !  It  has  not,  however,  the  graces  I  give  my  works,  and  which 
have  raised  their  reputation  to  the  skies."  If  we  may  credit  Pliny,  Protcgenes, 
during  the  whole  time  he  applied  himself  to  this  work,  condemned  himself  to 
a  very  rigid  and  abstemious  life,  that  the  delicacy  of  his  taste  and  imagination 
might  not  be  affected  by  his  diet.t  This  picture  was  carried  to  Rome,  and 
consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  where  it  remained  to  the  time  of  Pliny  ; 
out  it  was  at  last  destroyed  by  fire. 

Pliny  also  pretends,  that  Rhodes,  was  saved  by  this  picture  ;  because,  as  it 
hung  in  the  only  quarter  by  which  it  was  possible  for  Demetrius  to  take  the 
city,  he  rather  chose  to  abandon  his  conquest,  J  than  expose  so  precious  a 
monument  of  art  to  the  danger  of  being  consumed  in  the  flames.  This,  in- 
deed, would  have  been  canying  his  taste  and  value  for  painting  to  a  surpris- 
ing extreme ;  but  we  have  already  seen  the  true  reasons  which  obliged  Deme- 
trius to  raise  the  siege. 

One  of  the  figures  in  this  piece  was  a  dog,  which  was  admired  hj  all  good 
judges,  and  had  cost  the  painter  great  application,  without  his  being  able  to 
express  his  idea  to  his  own  satisfaction,  though  he  was  sufiiciently  pleased  with 
all  the  rest  of  his  work.  He  endeavoured  to  represent  the  dog  panting,  and 
with  his  mouth  foaming  as  after  a  long  chase  ;  and  employed  all  the  skill  he 
was  capable  o."  exerting  on  that  occasion,  without  being  able  to  content  himself. 
Art,  in  his  opinion,  was  more  visible  tnan  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  a  mere  resem- 
blance would  not  suffice,  and  almost  nothing  but  reality  itself  would  satisfy  him. 
He  was  desirous  that  the  foam  should  not  seem  painted,  but  actually  flowing 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dog.  He  frequently  retouched  it,  and  suflered  a  de- 
gree of  torture  from  his  anxiety  to  express  those  simple  traces  of  nature,  of 
which  he  had  formed  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  All  his  attempts  were  however 
ineffectual,  till  at  last,  in  a  violent  emotion  of  rage  and  despair,  he  darted  at 
the  picture  the  very  sponge  with  which  he  used  to  wipe  out  his  colours,  and 
chance  accomplished  that  which  art  had  not  been  able  to  effect.§ 

This  painter  is  censured  for  being  too  difficult  to  be  pleased,  and  for  retouch- 
ing his  pictures  too  frequently.  It  is  certain,  that  though  Apelles  almost  re- 
garded him  as  his  master,  and  allowed  him  a  number  of  excellent  qualities, 
yet  he  condemned  in  him  the  defect  of  not  being  able  to  quit  the  pencil  and 
finish  his  works  ;  a  defect  highly  pernicious  in  eloquence  as  well  as  painting.il 
"  We  ought,"  says  Cicero,  "  to  know  how  far  we  should  go  ;  and  Apelles 
justly  censured  some  painters  for  not  knowing  when  to  have  done. "IT 

SECTION  IX. — EXPEDITION    OF    SELEUCUS.      CASSANDER    COMPELLED    TO 
RAISE    THE    SIEGE    OF    ATHENS.      ANTIGONUS    SLAIN. 

The  farther  we  advance  into  the  history  of  Alexander's  successors,  the.  more 
easily  may  we  discover  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  constantly  actuated  hi- 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Orchimus,  whose  parents  were  the  Sun  and  Rhoda,  from  whom  the  city  and  islanc 
derived  their  name. 
+  He  subsisted  on  boiled  lupines,  a  kind  of  pulse,  which  satisfied  his  hunger  and  thirst  at  the  same  time. 
}   Parcentem  picturae,  fugit  occasio  victoria;. 

}  Est  in  ca  canis  mire  factus,  ut  quern  pariter  casus  et  ars  pinxerint.  Non  judicabat  sc  exprimtre  in  eo 
«pumam  anhelantis  posse,  cum  in  reliqua  omni  parte  (quod  difficilliroum  erat)  sibi  ipsi  satisfecisset.  Displi- 
ccbat  antem  ars  ipsa,  nee  minui  poterat,  et  videbatur  nimia,  ac  longius  a  reritale  discedere,  spumaque  ilia 
pin^i  non  ex  ore  nasci,  anxio  animi  cruciatu  cum  in  pictura  verum  esse,  non  verisimile,  vellet.  Absterse- 
ls.r  sa?pius  mutaveratque  penicillum.  nullo  modo  sibi  approbans.  Postremo  iratus  arti  quod  intelligeretnr, 
•pongiam  earn  impegit  inviso  loco  tabjlae,  et  ilia  reposuit  ablatos  colorcs,  qualiter  cura  optabat :  fecitque  is 
pictura  fortuna  naturam. —  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  10. 

II  Et  aliam  jrloriain  usurpavit  Apelles,  cum  Protogfinis  opus  imniensi  laboris  accuraj  supra  modum  anxiai 
miraretur.  Dixit  enim  omnia  sibi  cum  ilio  pnria  rssc.  aiit  illi  meliora,  fed  uno  se  prn»stare,  quod  manurn 
ille  de  tabula  ncsciret  tollcre  :   memorabili  prajcpp'o,  nocere  sn-pe  nimi.-iin  (liligrntiain.-PIin    1.  xxxv.  c.  10. 

TT  In  omnibus  rebus  videndum  est  qu.->loi;iir. — In  niio  Aprllos  victorc?  OHroiip"  ens  rn-i-ire  dircbat,  qui  non 
tentirent  quid  esset  satis. — Oral-  n    7S. 
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(herto,  anf^  by  which  they  will  still  appear  to  be  influenced  They  at  first  con- 
cealed their  real  dispositions,  by  nominating  children,  or  persons  ot'  weak  ca- 
pacities, to  the  regaj  dignity,  in  order  to  disguise  their  own  ambitious  views 
But  as  soon  as  all  the  family  of  Alexander  was  destroyed,  they  threw  ofl'  the 
mnsk,  and  discovered  themselves  in  their  proper  colours,  and  such  as,  in  re- 
ality, they  had  always  been.  They  were  all  equally  solicitous  to  support 
themselves  in  their  several  governments  ;  to  become  entirely  independent ;  to 
assume  an  absolute  sovereignty,  and  enlarge  the  limits  of  their  provinces  and 
kingdoms  at  the  expense  of  those  other  governors  who  were  weaker  or  less 
successful  tban  themselves.  To  this  end.,  they  employed  the  force  of  their 
arms,  and  entered  into  alliances,  which  they  were  always  ready  to  violate, 
when  they  could  derive  more  advantage  from  others  ;  and  they  renewed  them 
with  the  same  facility  from  the  same  motives.  They  corjsidered  the  vast  con- 
quests of  Alexander .  as  an  inheritance  destitute  of  a  master,  and  which  pru- 
dence obliged  them  to  secare  for  themselves,  in  as  large  portions  as  possible, 
without  any  apprehensions  of  being  reproached  as  usurpers,  for  .he  acquisi- 
tion of  countries  gained  by  the  victories  of  the  Macedonians,  but  not  the  pro- 
perty of  any  particular  person.  This  was  the  great  motive  of  all  the  enter- 
prises in  which  they  engaged. 

Seleucus,  as  we  formerly  observed,  was  master  of  all  the  countries  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  and  was  desirous  of  acquiring  those  that  lay  be- 
yond the  latter  of  these  rivers.  In  order,  therefore,  to  improve  the  favourable 
conjuncture  of  his  union,  in  point  of  interest,  with  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
liysimachus,  and  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  Antigonus  were  divided,  and 
Demetrius  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  and  in  awing  the  republics 
of  Greece  ;  in  a  word,  while  Antigonus  himself  was  only  intent  upon  becoming 
master  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  attacking  Ptolemy  even  in  Egypt  itself; 
Seleucus  th  Tefore  thought  ijt  incumbent  on  him  to  improve  this  diversion, 
which  weakenad  the  only  enemy  he  had  to  fear,  for  carrying  his  arms  against 
the  people  of  India,  who  were  included  in  his  lot  by  the  general  partition,  and 
whom  he  hoped  it  would  be  very  practicable  for  him  to  subdue  by  a  sudden 
irruption,  altogether  unexpected  by  king  Sandrocotta.  This  person  was  an  In- 
dian of  very  mean  extraction,  who,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  delivering  his 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  foreigners,  had  raised  an  army,  and  augmented  it 
so  well  by  degrees,  that  he  found  means  to  drive  the  Macedonians  out  of  all 
\he  provinces  of  India  which  Alexander  had  conquered,  and  to  establish  h;m- 
<e\i  in  them,  while  the  successors  of  that  monarch  were  engaged  in  mutual 
wars  with  each  other.  Seleucus  passed  the  Indus  in  order  to  regain  those  pro- 
vinces ;  but  when  he  found  that  Sandrocotta  had  rendered  himself  absolute 
master  of  all  India,  and  had  likewise  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  elephants,  he  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  attack 
so  potent  a  prince  ;  but  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  agreed  to 
renounce  all  hii  pretensions  to  that  country,  provided  Sandrocotta  would  fur- 
nish him  with  five  hundred  elephants  ;  upon  which  terms  a  peace  was  concluded. 
This  was  the  lesult  of  Alexander's  Indian  conquests  !  this  the  fruit  of  so  much 
bloodshed  to  gratify  the  frantic  ambition  of  one  prince !  Seleucus  shortly  after 
led  his  troops  into  the  west,  against  Antigonus,  as  I  shall  soon  observe.  The 
absolute  necessity  he  was  under  o(  engaging  in  this  war,  was  one  of  the  strongest 
inducements  for  concluding  so  sudden  a  peace  with  the  Indian  prince.* 

The  Athenians,  at  the  same  time,  called  in  Demetrius  to  assist  them  against 
Cassander,  who  besieged  their  city.  He  accordingly  set  sail  with  three  hundred 
and  thirty  galleys,  and  a  great  body  of  foot ;  and  not  only  drove  Cassander  out 
of  Attica,  but  pursued  him  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  where  he  defeated  him,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Heraclea,  which  surrendered  voluntarily.  He  also  ad- 
mitted into  his  service  six  thousand  Macedonians,  who  came  over  to  his  side.t 

When  he  returned  to  Athens,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  though  they  had 
always  lavished  upon  him  all  the  honours  they  were  able  to  invent,  had  re' 
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course  to  new  6atteries  that  outdid  the  former.  They  lodged  him  in  the  back 
part  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Partheon;  but  even  this  place,  which 
had  so  much  sanctity  ascribed  to  it  by  the  people,  and  was  the  mansion  of  a 
vii^in  goddess,  he  did  not  scruple  to  profane  by  the  most  infamous  and  crying 
debaucheries.  His  courtesans  were  there  treated  with  more  honour  than  the  gocf- 
dess  herself,  and  were  the  only  divinities  he  adored.  He  even. caused  altars 
to  be  erected  to  them  by  the  Athenians,  whom  he  called  abject  wretches,  for 
their  mean  compliance,  and  creatures  born  only  for  slavery :  so  much  \vas 
even  ihe  prince  shocked  at  such  despicable  adulation.*  as  Tacitus  observed  with 
respect  to  Tiberius.t 

Deniocles,  surnamed  the  Fair,  and  of  a  very  tender  age,  threw  himself,  in 
order  to  elude  the  violence  of  Demetrius,  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  pre- 
pared for  a  bath,  and  there  lost  his  life,  choosing  rather  to  die  than  violate  his 
modesty.  The  Athenians,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Demetrius,  who  was 
extremely  offended  at  a  decree  they  had  published  relating  to  him,  issued 
a  new  one,  importing,  "  that  it  was  ordered  and  adjudged  by  the  people  of 
Athens,  that  whatever  Demetrius  might  think  fit  to  command,  should  be  con 
sidered  as  sacred  in  regard  to  the  gods,  and  just  with  regard  to  men."  Is  i; 
possible  to  believe  that  flattery  and  servitude  could  be  carried  to  such  an  ex 
cess  of  baseness,  extravagance,  and  irreligion. 

Demetrius,  after  these  proceedings,  retired  into  Peloponnesus,  and  took  fron 
Ptolemy,  who  had  rendered  himself  powerful  in  that  country,  the  cities  of  Si 
cyon,  Corinth,  and  several  others,  where  he  had  garrisons.  And  as  he  hap 
pened  to  be  at  Argos,  at  the  grand  festival  in  honour  of  Juno^  he  was  desirous 
of  celebrating  it,  by  proposing  prizes,  and  presiding  in  person  among  the  Greeks 
In  order  to  solemnize  it  more  effectually,  he  espoused,  on  that  day,  Deidamia 
the  daughter  of  iEacides,  king  of  the  Molossians,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus. 

The  states  of  Greece  being  assembled  in  the  isthmus,  and  curiosity  having 
drawn  a  vast  number  of  people  from  all  parts,  Demetrius  was  proclaimed  ge- 
neral of  all  the  Greeks,  as  Philip  and  Alexander  had  been  before  him  ;  to  whom 
he  thought  himself  far  superior,  so  much  was  he  intoxicated  with  the  success 
of  his  arms,  and  the  flattery  lavished  upon  him.J 

When  he  was  about  to  depart  from  Peloponnesus  for  Athens,  he  wrote  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  that  he  intended,  upon  his  arrival  among  them,  to  be 
initiated  into  the  greater  and  lesser  mysteries  at  the  same  time.  This  had  ne\  t  r 
been  permitted  before  ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  observe  certain  intervals  ;  it 
being  lawful  to  celebrate  the  lesser  mysteries  only  in  the  month  of  March,  rnd 
the  greater  in  that  of  October.§  In  order  therefore  toobviate  this  inconvenience, 
and  satisfy  so  religious  a  prince,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  then  present  month 
of  May  should  be  deemed  the  month  of  March,  and  afterwards  that  of  October  ; 
and  Demetrius,  by  this  rare  invention,  was  duly  initiated,  without  infringing  the 
customs  and  ceremonials  prescribed  by  the  law. 

But  of  all  the  abuses  committed  at  Athens,  that  which  most  afflicted  and 
mortified  the  inhabitants,  was  an  order  issued  by  Demetrius,  for  immediately 
furnishing  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents  ;  and  when  this  money  had 
been  collected,  without  the  least  delay  or  abatement,  the  prince,  the  moment 
he  saw  it  amassed  together,  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Lamia  ana '  the  other 
courtesans  in  her  company,  for  washes  and  paint.  The  Athenians  were  more 
offended  at  the  indignity  than  the  loss,  and  resented  the  application  of  that  sum 
with  more  ardour  than  they  had  shown  in  contributing  to  it. 

Lamia,  as  if  this  terrible  expense  had  not  been  sufficient,  being  desirous  to 
regale  D^nietrius  at  a  feast,  extorted  money  from  several  of  the  richest  of  the 
Athenians  by  her  own  private  authority.  The  entertainment  cost  immense  sums, 

*  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  253. 
t  Memori«  proditur.  Tiberium,  quoties  curia  ef  rederetur,  Grtecis  trerbis  in  nunc  modum  eloqui  iclitum 
••  O  homioes  ad  servitutem   paratos!"  Scilicet  etiam  ilium,  qui  libertatem  publicam  nollet,  tam  project- 
taedebat— Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iii.  c.  65. 


}  Plut.  in  Demet.  p.  900. 
{  There  are  various  opiniona  with  i elation  to  the  raoBtiis  in  which  these  mjrsteriei  were  eclcbraUi. 
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?iii]  grave  birth  to  a  very  ingenious  pleasantry  of  a  comic  poet,  who  said,  tba! 
Lamia  was  a  true  helepolis.  We  have  already  shown,  that  the  helepolis  was  a 
machine  invented  by  Demetrius  for  attacking  towns. 

Cassander,  finding  himself  vigorously  pressed  by  Demetrius,  and  not  being 
able  to  obtain  a  peace,  without  submitting  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Antigo- 
nus,  agreed  with  Lysimachus  to  send  ambassadors  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  to 
represPMt  to  them  the  situation  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  conduct  of 
Antigo^us  made  it  evident,  that  he  had  no  less  in  view,  than  to  dispossess  all 
(he  o{her  successors  of  Alexander,  and  usurp  the  whole  empire  to  himself;  and 
ihat  it  was  time  to  form  a  strict  alliance  with  each  other,  to  humble  this  exor- 
bitant power.  They  were  likewise  offended,  and  Lysimachus  in  particular,  at 
the  contemptible  manner  in  which  Demetrius  permitted  people  to  treat  other 
kings  in  their  conversation  at  his  table,  appropriating  a  regal  title  to  himself 
and  his  father  ;  vvhereas  Ptolemy,  according  to  his  flatterers,  was  no  more  than 
the/:aptain  of  a  ship  ;  Seleucus  a  commander  of  elephants;  and  Lysimachus  a 
treasurer.  A  confederacy^  was  therefore  formed  by  these  four  kings,  after  which 
they  hastened  into  Assyria,  to  make  preparations  for  this  new  war.* 

'Fhe  first  operations  of  it  were  commenced  at  the  Hellespont ;  Cassander  and 
Lysimachus  having  judged  it  expedient  that  the  former  should  continue  in  Eu- 
rope, to  defend  it  against  Demetrius,  and  that  the  latter  should  invade  the 
provinces  of  Antigonus  in  Asia,  with  as  many  troops  as  could  be  drawn  out  of 
their  own  kingdom,  without  leaving  them  too  destitute  of  forces.  Lysimachus 
executed  his  part  conformably  to  the  agree'nent,  passed  the  Hellespont  with  a 
fine  army,  and  either  by  treaty  or  force,  reduced  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Lycaonia, 
and  most  of  the  territories  between  the  Proportis  and  the  river  Maeander. 

Antigonus  was  then  at  Antigonia,  which  he  had  lately  built  in  Upper  Syria, 
and  where  he  was  employed  in  celebrating  the  solemn  games  he  had  there  es- 
tablished. This  news,  with  that  of  several  other  revolts,  transmitted  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  caused  him  immediately  to  quit  his  games.  He  accordingly 
dismissed  the  assembly  upon  the  spot,  and  made  preparations  for  advancing 
agamst  the  enemy.  When  all  his  troops  were  drawn  together,  he  marched 
with  the  utmost  expedition  over  Mount  Taurus,  and  entered  Cilicia,  where  he 
took  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  Synada,  a  city  of  that  province,  as  much 
money  as  he  wanted,  and  then  augmented  his  troops  to  the  number  he  thought 
necessary ;  after  which  he  advanced  directly  toward  the  enemy,  and  retook 
several  places  in  his  march.  Lysimachus  thought  proper  to  be  upon  the  defen- 
sive, till  the  arrival  of  the  succours  upon  their  march  to  join  him  from  Seleucus 
and  Ptolemy.  The  remaining  part  of  the  year,  therefore,  elapsed  without  any 
action,  and  each  party  retired  into  winter-quarters. 

Seleucus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  season,  formed  his  army  at  Babylon, 
and  marched  ifito  Cappadocia,  to  act  against  Antigonus.  This  latter  sent  im- 
mediately for  Demetrius,  who  left  Greece  with  great  expedition,  marched  to 
Ephesus,  and  retook  that  city,  with  several  others  that  had  declared  for  Lysi- 
machus upon  his  arrival  in  Asia.t 

Ptolemy  employed  the  opportunity  in  Syria,  of  the  absence  of  Antigonus, 
and  recovered  all  Phcenicia,  Judea,  and  Ccelo-syria,  except  the  cities  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  where  Antigonus  had  left  good  garrisons.  He,  indeed,  formed  the 
siege  of  Sidon ;  but  while  his  troops  were  employed  in  battering  the  walls,  he 
received  intelligence  that  Antigonus  had  defeated  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus, 
and  was  rtdvancing  to  relieve  the  place.  Upon  this  information  he  made  a  truce 
fbr  five  months  with  the  Sidonians,  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Egypt. 

Here  ends  what  remains  of  the  history  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  a  period  of 
the  greatest  importance,  ana  on  the  very  point  of  a  battle,  by  which  the  fate 
of  Alexander's  successors  is  to  be  decided. 

The  confederate  army,  commanded  by  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  and  the 
troops  of  Antigonus  and   Demetrius,  arrived  at  Phrygia  almost  at  the  same 

»  A    ^'l.  U73  i.     Anl  .).  C  302.     Diod.  1.  \\.  p.  830— ?3e.     Plut.  in  Demct.  i .  899.     Jtislin.  1.  xv.  c  4. 
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time,  but  did  not  long  confront  each  other  without  coming  to  blows.  Atitigoni-a 
had  more  than  sixty  thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  seventy-five  elephants, 
ihe  enemy's  forces  consisted  of  sixty-four  thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  four  hundred  elephants,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  chariots 
anned  with  scythes.     The  battle  was  fought  near  Ipsus,  a  city  of  rhrygia  ♦ 

As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  Demetrius,  at  the  head  of  his  best  cavalrf, 
fell  upon  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  behaved  with  so  much  bravery, 
that  he  broke  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  put  them  to  flight ;  but  a  rash  and  incon- 
siderate thirst  of  glory,  which  generals  can  never  suspect  too  much,  and  has 
been  fatal  to  many,  prompted  Demetrius  to  pursue  the  fugitives  with  too  much 
ardour,  and  without  any  consideration  for  the  rest  of  the  army  ;  by  which  means 
he  lost  the  victory  he  might  easily  have  secured,  had  he  improved  his  first  ad- 
vantage rightly  :  for  when  he  returned  from  the  pursuit,  he  found  it  impracti- 
cable for  him  to  rejoin  his  infantry,  the  enemy's  elephants  having  occupied  all 
the  intermediate  space.  When  Seleucus  saw  the  infantry  of  Antigonus  sepa- 
rated from  their  cavalry,  he  only  made  several  feint  attacks  upon  them,  some- 
limes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  another,  in  order  to  intimidate  and  afford 
them  sufficient  time  to  quit  the  army  of  Antigonus,  and  come  over  to  his  own ; 
and  this  was  at  last  the  expedient  on  which  they  resolved.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  infantry  separated  from  the  rest,  and  surrendered  in  a  voluntary  manner 
to  Seleucus,  and  tl»e  other  was  put  to  flight. 

At  the  same  instant,  a  large  body  of  the  army  of  Seleucus  drew  off"  by  his  or- 
der, and  made  a  furious  attack  upon  Antigonus,  who  sustained  their  efforts  for 
some  time  ;  but  being  at  last  overwhelmed  with  darts,  and  having  received 
many  wounds,  he  fell  dead,  having  defended  himself  valiantly  to  the  last.  De- 
metrius, seeing  his  father  dead,  rallied  all  the  troops  he  wj»s  able  to  draw  to- 
gether, and  retired  to  Ephesus,  with  five  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse  ; 
which  were  all  that  remained  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  men  whom  his  father 
and  himself  commanded  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  The  great 
Pyrrhus,  young  as  he  then  was,  was  inseparable  from  Demetrius,  overthrew 
all  that  opposed  him,  and  gave  an  essay,  in  this  first  action,  of  what  might  be 
expected  one  day  from  his  valour  and  bravery .j 


CHAPTER  II 

This  second  chapter  includes  the  space  of  fifty-five  years  ;  namely,  tne  last 
fifteen  years  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  had  already  reigned  twenty- 
three,  which,  with  the  other  fifteen,  make  thirty -eight ;  and  forty-eight  years 
more,  being  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

SECTION  I. — THE  FOUR  VICTORIOUS  PRINCES  DIVIDE  THE  EMPIRE  OF  ALEXANDBK 
THE   GREAT  INTO  AS  MANY  KINGDOMS. 

After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  four  confederate  princes  divided  the  domin- 
ions of  Antigonus  among  themselves,  and  added  them  to  those  they  already 
possessed.  The  empire  of  Alexander  was  thus  divided  into  four  kingdoms, 
of  which  Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Ccelosyria,  and  Palestine;  Gas- 
bander  had  Macedonia  and  Greece  ;  Lysimachus,  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  some 
j'ther  provinces  beyond  the  Hellespont,  with  the  Bosphonis;  and  Seleucus,  all 
the  rest  of  Asia  to  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  as  far  as  the  river  In- 
dus. The  dominions  of  this  last  prince  are  usually  called  the  kingdom  cf 
Syria,  because  Seleucus,  who  afterwards  built  Antioch  in  that  province,  made 
it  the  chief  seat  of  his  residence,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  successors, 
who,  from  his  name  were  called  Seleucidas.  This  kingdom,  however,  not  only 
included  Syria,  but  those  vast  and  fertile  provinces  of  upper  Asia,  which  con- 
stituted the  Persian  empire.  The  reign  of  twenty  years,  which  I  have  assigned 
to  Seleucus  Nicator,  commences  at  this  period,  because  he  was  not  acknow- 

*  Pint  in  D.  met.  p.  90a  t   Plut.  id  Pjrrh.  p.  384. 
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•edged  as  king  till  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  ;  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  twe]?f 
years,  during  which  he  exercised  the  regal  authority  without  the  title,  thej 
will  mai<e  out  the  reign  of  thirty-one  years  assigned  to  him  by  Bishop  Usher.* 

These  four  kings  are  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat  in  the  prophecy  of  Danie!. 
who  succeeded  in  the  place  of  the  first  horn  that  was  broken.  The  first  horn 
was  Alexander,  king  of  Greece,  who  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  designated  by  the  ram  Avith  two  horns ;'  and  the  four  horns,  are  those 
four  kings  who  rose  up  after  him,  and  divided,  his  empire  among  them,  bul 
they  were  not  of  his  posterity.! 

They  are  likewise  represented  by  the  four  heads  of  the  leopard,  which  are 
introduced  in  another  part  of  the  same  prophecy.J 

These  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  fully  accomplished  by  this  last  partition 
of  Alexander's  empire  ;  other  divisions  had,  indeed,  been  made  before  this, 
but  they  were  only  of  provinces,  which  were  consigned  to  governors,  under 
the  brother  and  son  of  Alexander,  and  none  but  the  last  was  the  legal  partition. 
These  prophecies,  therefore,  are  to  be  understood  of  this  alone,  for  they  evi- 
dently represent  these  four  successors  of  Alexander,  in  the  quality  of  foui 
kings,  "  four  stood  up  for  it.*'  But  not  one  of  Alexander's  successors  obtained 
the  regal  dignit}^  till  about  three  years  before  the  last  division  of  the  empire. 
And  even  this  dignity  was  at  fi:rst  precarious,  being  assumed  by  each  of  the 
several  parties,  merely  by  his  own  authority,  and  not  acknowledged  by  any  of 
the  rest.  Whereas,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  treaty  made  between  the 
(bur  confederates,  when  they  had  defeated  their  adversary,  and  divested  him 
of  his  dominions,  assigned  each  of  them  their  dominions  under  the  appellation 
of  so  many  kingdoms,  and  authorized  and  acknowledged  them  as  kings  and 
sovereigns,  independent  of  any  superior  power.  These  four  kings  are,  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus. 

We  can  never  sufficiently  admire,  in  this  and  the  other  places,  wherein  the 
co.npletion  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  will  be  observed,  the  strong  light  with 
which  the  prophet  penetrates  the  thick  gloom  of  futurity,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  thing  he  foretells.  With  how  much  cer- 
tainty and  exactness,  even  amidst  the  variety  of  these  revolutions,  and  a  chaos 
of  singular  events,  does  he  determine  each  particular  circumstance,  and  fix  the 
number  of  the  several  successors !  How  expressly  has  he  pointed  out  the  nation 
that  was  to  be  the  Grecian ;  described  the  countries  they  were  to  possess ; 
measured  the  duration  of  their  empires,  and  the  extent  of  their  power,  inferior 
to  that  of  Alexander ;  in  a  word,  with  what  lively  colours  has  he  drawn  the  cha- 
racters of  those  princes,  and  specified  their  alliances,  treaties,  treachery,  mai 
riages,  and  success !  Can  any  one  possibly  ascribe  to  chance,  or  human  fore- 
sight, so  many  circumstantial  predictions,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  being  de- 
nounced, were  so  remote  from  probability  ;  and  may  we  not  evidently  discover 
in  them  the  character  and  traces  of  the  Divinity,  to  whom,  all  ages  are  present 
in  one  view,  and  who,  alone  determines,  at  his  will,  the  fate  of  all  the  kingdoms 
and  empires  of  the  world  ?  But,  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  resume  the  thread  of 
our  histoiy. 

Onias,  the  first  of  that  name,  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  died  about  this 
time,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Simon,  who,  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life, 

*  P"ut.  in  Deinet.  p.  902.      Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  122,  123.      Polyb.  1.  xv.  p.  572. 

t  "  And  as  I  was  considering,  behold,  a.  he-goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  an! 
tDiK-hiid  not  the  ground;  and  the  goal  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes.  And  he  came  to  the  ram  thai 
n::d  two  horas,  which  >  had  seen  standing  before  the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power 
And  I  saw  him  come  close  unto  the  ram,^and  he  was  moved  with  choler  against  him,  and  smote  the  ram, 
iiiiJ  briike  his  two  horns,  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to 
th'-  i;round,  and  stamped  upon  him  ;  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  ont  of  his  hand.  There- 
fore, the  he-goat  waxed  very  great,  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken  ;  and,  for  it,  came 
lip  four  notable  horns,  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven,"  Dan.  chap.  viii.  ver.  5,  6,  7,  8. — God  afterward* 
explains  to  bis  prophet  what  he  had  seen:  "The  ram  which  thou  sawest  having  twt)  horns,  are  the  kings  of 
Modi:i  iui  1  Persia,  aud  the  rough  goat  is  the  king  of  Grecia,  and  the  ™-eat  born  that  is  between  his  eyes, 
is  til/!  first  king.  Now,  that  being  broken,  whereas  four  stood  up  f«r  it,  .">ur  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of 
thi-  riition,  but  not  in  his  power,"   Ibid.  ver.  20,  21,  22. 

t  ••  \ft-r  Ihis  I  behlJ.  and  \»,  another  like  i-  leopard,  which  hud  upon  the  back  )f  it  four  wings  rrf  » 
tc  vi  :   tbe  boast  ).•.-■  a\io  four  heal*;   auJ  Joniloioii  wi.i  jiven  to  It  "   Dan.  vii.  6. 
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and  the  equity  of  af!  his  actions,  was  surnamed  the  Just.     He  enjoyed  thf  pnn 
tificate  for  the  space  of  nine  years." 

Seleucus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  made  himself  master  of  Upper  Syria, 
where  he  built  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  and  gave  it  that  name,  either  from  his 
father, or  his  son,  for  they  were  both  called  Antiochus.  This  city,  whert"  the 
Syrian  kings  afterwards  resided,  w^as  the  capital  of  the  east  for  a  long  time, 
rnd  still  preserved  that  privilege  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Antigonu?  nad 
lately  built  a  city  at  a  small  distance  from  this,  and  called  it  Antigonia  ;  bu< 
Seleucus  had  entirely  demolished  it,  and  employed  the  materials  in  the  con 
siruction  of  his  own  city,  to  which  he  afterwards  transplanted  the  inhab.tanL- 
of  the  former.! 

Among  several  other  cities  built  by  Seleucus  in  this  country,  there  were  three 
more  remarkable  than  the  others ;  the  first  called  Seleucia,  from  his  own  name  : 
the  second  Apamea,  from  his  consort  of  that  name,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Artabazus  the  Persian  :  and  the  third  Laodicea,  so  denominated  from  his  mo- 
ther. Apamea  and  Seleucia  were  situated  on  the  same  river  on  which  Antioch 
was  built,  and  Laodicea  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  same  quarter.  He 
allowed  the  Jews  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  in  each  of  these  new 
cities,  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  and  especially  at 
.Antioch  in  Syria,  where  that  people  settled  in  such  numbers,  that  they  pos- 
sessed as  considerable  a  part  of  that  city  as  their  other  countrymen  enjoyed  nl 
Alexandria.^ 

Demetrius  had  withdrawn  himself  to  Ephesus  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  avA 
from  thence  embarked  f^r  Greece  ;  his  whole  resource  being  limited  to  the  af 
fection  of  the  Athenians,  with  w^hom  he  had  left  his  fleet,  money,  and  wife  Dei- 
damia.  But  he  was  strangely  surprised  and  offended,  when  he  was  met  in  his 
way  by  ambassadors  from  the  Athenians,  who  came  to  acquaint  him  that  he 
could  not  be  admitted  into  their  city,  because  the  people  had,  by  a  decre(\ 
prohibited  the  reception  of  any  of  the  kings.  They  also  informed  him,  that  his 
consort,  Deidamia,  had  been  conducted  to  Megara,  with  all  the  honours  and  at- 
tendance due  to  her  dignity.  Demetrius  was  then  sensible  of  the  value  ol 
honours  and  homages  extorted  by  fear,  and  which  did  not  proceed  t>om  (he 
will.  The  posture  of  his  affairs  not  permitting  him  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of 
that  people,  he  contented  himself  with  intimating  his  complaints  to  them  in  .) 
moderate  manner,  and  demanded  his  galleys,  among  which  was  that  prodi- 
gious galley  of  sixteen  benches  of  oars.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  them  he 
sailed  towards  the  Cherosonesus  ;  and  having  committed  some  devastations  ir; 
the  territories  of  Lysimachus,  he  enriched  his  army  with  the  spoils,  and  by  Ihril 
expedient  prevented  the  desertion  of  his  troops,  who  now  began  to  recovci 
their  vigour,  and  render  themselves  again  formidable. 

Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  dominionf;, 
entered  into  a  particular  treaty  with  Ptolemy,  and  strengthened  the  alliance  1  e 
tween  them,  by  espousing  one  of  his  daughters,  named  Arsinoe  ;  shortly  aflei 
which,  his  son  Agathocles  married  another. 

This  double  alliance  between  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy  gave  umbrage  to  Se- 
leucus, who  thereupon  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Demetrius,  and  espoused  Stra- 
tcnice.  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  by  Phila  the  sister  of  Cassander.  The 
boauty  of  that  princess  had  induced  Seleucus  to  demand  her  in  marriage ;  and 
as  the  affairs  of^  Demetrius  were  at  that  time  in  a  very  bad  condition,  so  hon- 
ourable an  alliance,  with  so  powerful  a  prince,  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to 
him.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  immediately  conducted  his  daughter,  with 
all  his  fleet;  into  Syria  from  Greece,  where  he  was  still  in  possession  of  some 
places.  During  his  passage  he  made  a  descent  on  Cilicia,  which  then  belonged 
to  Plistarchus,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  to  whom  it  had  been  assigned  by  the 
four  kings,  who  divided  the  dominions  of  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  death 

■    Jo--<ph.  Airiq.  1    xii.  c.  2. 
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of  Antigonus.  Plisfarchus  went  to  complain  of  this  proceediJig  to  Se  e  jcus. 
and  to  reproach  mm  for  contracting-  an  alliance  with  the  common  enemy  vvith^ 
out  the  consent  of  the  other  kings,  which  he  considered  as  an  infraction  of  tie 
treaty.  Demetrius,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  journey,  advanced  directly 
to  the  city  of  Synada,  where  the  treasures  of  the  province,  amounting  to  twelve 
hundred  talents,  were  deposited.  These  he  carried  off  with  all  expedition  to 
his  fleet,  and  then  set  sail  for  Syria,  where  he  found  Seleucus,  and  gave  him 
the  princess  Stratonice  in  marriage.  Demetrius,  after  some  days  passed  in  re- 
joicings for  the  nuptials,  and  entertainments  given  on  each  side,  returned  to  Ci 
licia,.and  made  himself  master  oi  the  whole  province.  He  then  sent  his  wife 
Phi  la  to  Cassander,  in  order  to  excuse  his  proceeding.  These  kings  imitated 
the  princes  of  the  east,  with  whom  it  is  customaiy  to  have  several  wives  at  the 
same  time.* 

During  these  transactions  of  Demetrius,  Deidamia,  another  of  his  wives,  who 
had  taken  a  journey  to  meet  him  in  Greece,  and  had  passed  some  tim€  with 
him  in  that  country,  was  seized  with  an  indisposition  that  terminated  in  her 
death.  Demetrius  having  reconciled  himself  with  Ptolemy,  by  the  mediation 
of  Seleucus,  espoused  Ptolemaida,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  ;  by  which  means 
nis  affairs  began  to  assume  a  better  aspect;  for  he  had  all  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  two  rich  and  powerful  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  besides  his  new  con- 
quests in  Ciiicia.t 

It  was  very  imprudent  in  Seleucus  to  permit  so  dangerous  an  enemy  to  esta 
blish  himself  at  so  small  a  distance  from  him,  and  to  usurp  from  one  of  his 
allies  a  province  so  near  his  own  dominions  as  Cilicia.  All  this  shows  that  these 
princes  had  no  established  rules  and  principles  of  conduct,  and  were  even  ig- 
norant of  the  true  interests  of  their  ambition.  For  as  to  faith  of  treaty,  equity, 
and  gratitude,  they  had  long  since  renounced  them  all,  and  only  reigned  ll^r 
the  unhappiness  of'^ their  people,  as  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
has  observed. t 

The  eyes  of  Seleucus  were  however  open  at  last,  and  in  order  to  prevent  his 
Isavinga  neighbour  of  such  abilities  on  each  side  of  his  dominions,  he  required 
Demetrius  to  surrender  Cilicia  to  him  for  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money; 
but  that  prince  not  being  disposed  to  comply  with  such  a  proposal,  Seleucus 
insisted  upon  his  restoring  him  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  that  depended  on 
Syria,  of  which  he  was  king.  Demetrius,  enraged  at  this  demand,  replied  very 
abruptly,  that  though  he  should  lose  several  other  battles  as  fatal  to  him  as  that 
of  Ipsus,  he  should  never  resolve  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  Seleucus  at  so 
liigh  a  price.  At  the  same  time  he  sailed  to  those  two  cities,  where  he  rein- 
forced their  garrisons,  and  furnished  them  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  vigorous 
defence  ;  by  which  means  the  intention  of  Seleucus  to  take  them  from  him  was 
rendered  ineffectual  at  that  time.  This  proceeding  of  Seleucus  was  very  con- 
formable to  the  rules  of  political  interest,  but  had  such  an  odious  aspect  with 
reference  to  the  maxims  of  honour,  that  it  shocked  all  mankind,  and  was  uni- 
versally condemned :  for  as  his  dominions  were  of  such  a  vast  extent  as  to  in- 
clude all  the  countries  between  India  and  the  Mediterranean,  how  insatiable 
v.as  that  rigour  and  avidity,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  his father-in- 
,HW  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  shattered  remains  of  his  fctrtune  ! 

Cassander  died  about  this  time,  of  a  dropsy,  after  having  governed  Mace- 
donia, for  the  space  of  nine  years,  from  the  death  of  his  father,  and  six  or  seven 
from  the  last  partition.  He  let't  three  sons  by  Thessalonica,  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Philip,  who  succeeded  him,  and  died  soon  after,  left 
the  crown  to  be  contested  by  his  two  brothers. § 

Pyrrhus,  the  famous  king  of  Epirus,  had  espoused  Antigone,  a  relation  of 
Ptolemy,  in  Egypt.  This  young  prince  was  the  son  of  ^Eacides,  whom  tht 
Molossians,  in  a  revolt,  had  expelled  from  the  throne  ;  and  it  was  with  grea 
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difficulty  that  Pyrrhus  himself,  then  an  infant  at  the  breast,  was  preservcil  jiom 
the  fury  of  the  revolters,  who  pursued  him  with  intent  to  destroy  him.  After 
variojs  adventures,  he  was  conducted  to  the  court  of  kin^  Glaucias  in  lilyria, 
where  he  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  that  prince.  Cassander,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  ^acides,  solicited  the  king  to  deliver  the  young  prince  into  his  hands, 
and  offered  him  two  hundred  talents  on  that  occasion:  Glaucias,  however,  was 
struck  with  horror  at  such  a  proposal,  and  when  the  infant  had  attained  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  age,  he  conducted  him  in  person  to  Epirus  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  dominions  ;  by  which  means  the  Molossians 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  force.  Justin  tells  us,  that  their  hatred  being  soft- 
ened into  compassion,  they  themselves  recalled  him,  and  assigned  him  guardians 
to  govern  his  kingdom  till  he  should  be  of  age  himself;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  great  probability  in  his  account.* 

VVhen  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he  began  to  think  himself  suffi- 
ciently established  on  the  throne  ;  and  set  out  from  his  capital  city  for  Illyria, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Glaucias,  with  whom 
he  had  been  brought  up.  The'  Molossians,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
revolted  a  second  time,  drove  all  his  friends  out  of  the  kingdom,  seized  all  his 
treasures,  and  conferred  the  crown  on  Neoptolemus,  hisgreat-uncle.  Pyrrhus 
being  thus  divested  of  his  dominions,  and  finding  himself  destitute  of  all  sue 
cours,  retired  to  his  brother-in-law  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who  had 
espoused  his  sister  Deidamia. 

This  young  prince  distinguished  himself  among  the  bravest  in  the  battle  that 
was  fought  in  the  plains  of  Ipsus,  and  would  not  forsake  Demetrius,  even  after 
he  was  defeated.  He  also  preserved  for  him  those  Grecian  cities  which  that 
prince  had  confided  to  him  ;  and  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
rtolemy  and  Demetrius,  by  the  mediation  of  Seleucus,  Pyrrhus  went  into  Egypt 
as  a  hostage  for  his  brother-in-law. 

During  his  continuance  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  he  gave  sufficient  proofs  of 
his  strength,  address,  and  extraordinary  patience,  in  hunting  exercises,  and  all 
other  labours.  Observing,  that  of  all  the  wives  of  Ptolemy,  Berenice  had  the 
greatest  ascendant  over  him,  and  that  she  surpassed  the  others  in  prudence,  as 
well  as  beauty,  he  attached  himself  to  her  in  particular  ;  for  as  he  was  already 
an  able  politician,  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  his  court  to  those  on 
whom  his  fortune  depended,  and  was  studious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  such 
persons  as  were  capable  of  being  useful  to  him.  His  noble  and  engaging  de- 
meanour procured  him  such  a  share  of  Ptolemy's  esteem,  that  he  gave  him 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  his  favourite  consort,  in  preference  to  se- 
veral young  princes,  who  demanded  her  in  marriage.  This  lady  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Berenice,  by  Philip,  her  first  husband,  who  was  a  Macedonian  lord,  little 
known  with  respect  to  any  other  particular.  When  Pyrrhus  had  espoused  An 
ligone,  the  queen  had  so  much  influence  over  her  consort,  as  to  induce  him  to 
grant  his  son-in-law  a  fleet,  with  a  supply  of  money,  which  enabled  him  to  re 
possess  himself  of  his  dominions.  Here  began  the  fortune  of  an  exiled  prince, 
who  was  afterwards  esteemed  the  greatest  general  of  his  age ;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  every  instance  of  his  early  conduct  denoted  extraordinary 
merit,  and  raised  great  expectations  of  his  future  glory. 

AthenSj  as  we  have  already  observed,  revolted  ffom  Demetrius,  and  shut  hei 
^ates  against  him.j  But  when  that  prince  thought  he  had  sufficiently  provided 
for  the  security  of  his  territories  in  Asia,  he  marched  against  that  rebelhou* 
and  ungrateful  city,  with  a  resolution  to  punish  her  as  she  deserved.  The  fir«-i 
jear  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  Messenians,  and  the  conquest  of 
some  other  cities  which  had  quitted  his  party  ;  but  he  returned  the  next  season 
to  Atnens,  which  he  closely  blocked  up,  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  by 
cutting  off  all  communication  of  provisions.  A  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
sail,  sent  by  kine  Ptolemy  to  succour  the  Athenians,  and  which  appeared  on 
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ihe  toast  of  ^gina,  afforded  them  but  a  transient  joy  ;  for  when  this  naval  forc« 
saw  a  strong  fleet  arrive  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  assistance  of  Demetrius,  be- 
side a  great  number  of  other  vessels  from  Cyprus,  and  that  the  whole  amounted 
to  three  hundred,  they  weighed  anchor,  and  fled.* 

Although  the  Athenians  had  issued  a  decree,  by  which  they  made  it  a  capi 
tal  crime  for  any  person  even  to  mention  a  peace  with  Demetrius,  the  extreme 
necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  obliged  them  to  open  their  gates  to  him. 
VV^hen  he  entered  the  city,  he  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  in  the 
iheatre,  which  he  surrounaed  with  armed  troops,  and  posted  his  guards  on  each 
side  of  the  stage  where  the  dramatic  pieces  were  performed  ;  and  then  des- 
cending from  the  upper  part  of  the  theatre,  in  the  manner  usual  with  the  actors, 
he  showed  himself  to  that  multitude,  who  seemed  rather  dead  than  living,  and 
waited  for  the  event  in  inexpressible  terror,  expecting  it  would  prove  the  sen- 
tence for  their  destruction  ;  but  he  dissipated  their  apprehensions  by  the  first 
expressions  he  uttered  ;  for  he  did  not  raise  his  voice  like  a  man  affected  with 
the  emotions  of  rage,  nor  deliver  himself  in  any  passionate  or  insulting  language, 
hut  softened  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  only  addressed  himself  to  them  in  gen- 
tle complaints  and  amicable  expostulations.  He  pardoned  their  offence,  and 
restored  them  to  his  favour  ;  presenting  them  at  the  same  time,  with  one  hundred 
thousand  measures  of  corn,  and  reinstating  such  magistrates  as  were  most 
agreeable  to  them.  The  joy  of  this  people  may  be  easily  conceived  from  the 
terrors  with  which  they  were  before  affected ;  and  how  glorious  must  such  a 
prince  be,  who  could  always  support  so  glorious,  so  admirable  a  character ! 

When  he  had  regulated  the  state  of  affairs  in  Athens,  he  determined  to  ro- 
diK.e  the  Lacedaemonians.  Archidamus,  their  king,  advanced  as  far  as  Manti- 
nnea  to  meet  him  ;  but  Demetrius  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  and  obliged 
liim  to  have  recourse  to  flight.  After  which  he  advanced  into  Laconia,  and 
fought  another  battle  in  the  very  sight  of  Sparta.  He  was  again  victorious  ; 
live  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  made  prisoners,  and  two  hundred  killed  upon 
th'e  spot,  so  that  he  was  already  considered  as  master  of  the  city,  which  had 
never  been  taken  before. 

In  that  important  mom.ent,  he  received  intelligence  which  affected  him  in  a 
quite  different  manner.  Namely,  that  Lysi^achus  had  lately  divested  him  of 
all  liis  territories  in  Asia  ;  that  Ptolemy  had  made  a  descent  on  Cyprus,  and 
Conquered  all  the  Island,  except  Salamina,  where  the  mother  of  Demetrius, 
with  hi«  wife  and  children,  had  retired  ;  and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  carried  on 
Mic  siege  of  that  city  with  great  vigour.  Demetrius  lelt  all  to  fly  to  their  as- 
sistance, but  was  soon  informed  that  the  place  had  surrer.dered,  Ptolemy  had 
tl.e  generosity  to  give  the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  his  enemy,  their  liberty 
\vithout  any  ransom,  and  to  dismiss  them  with  all  their  attendants  and  effects. 
1  fe  even  made  them  magnificent  presents  at  their  departure,  which  he  accom- 
j'rinied  with  all  imaginable  marks  of  honour. 

The  loss^of  Cyprus  was  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ;  and 
Seieucus  dispossessed  him  of  Cilicia  on  another  side.  Thus,  in  a  very  short 
iMue,  he  saw  himself  divested  of  all  his  dominions,  without  any  resources,  or 
hopes  for  the  future. 

SECTION  II. — DISPUTE   BETWEEN   THE   TWO    SONS   OF    CASSANDER.       DEMETRIUS 
PROCLAIMED   KING    OF    MACEDONIA. 

Xo  prince  was  ever  exposed  to  greater  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  or  ever  expe 
rienced  more  sudden  changes,  than  Demetrius.  He  exposed  himself  to  these 
events  by  his  imprudence,  amusing  himself  with  inconsiderable  conquests, 
while  he  abandoned  his  provinces  to  the  first  invader.  His  greatest  successes 
were  immediately  followed  by  his^' being  dispossessed  of  all  his  dominions,  and 
ftlmost  reduced  to  despair,  when  suddenly  an  unexpected  resource  offered 
itself  ffom  a  quarter  where  he  had  not  the  least  room  to  expect  it. 
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In  the  quarrel  between  the  two  sons  of  Cassa rider  for  the  crown,  Thessaio 
nica.  their  mother,  favoured  Alexander,  who  was  the  youngest ;  which  so  en- 
raged Antipater,  the  eldest  son,  that  he  killed  her  with  his  own  hands,  though 
she  conjured  him,  by  the  breasts  which  had  nourished  hini,  to  spare  her  life 
Alexander,  in  order  to  avenge  this  unnatural  barbarity,  solicited  the  assistance 
of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius.  Fyrrhus  arrived  tirst,  and  made  himst'lf  ma.'^V  r 
:){  several  cities  in  Macedonia,  part  of  which  he  retained  as  a  compensatuii 
or  the  aid  he  had  given  Alexander ;  and  he  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  af- 
ter he  had  reconciled  the  two  brothers.  Demetrius  made  his  approach  at  the 
same  instant,  upon  which  Alexander  advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and  testified,  at 
tbe  interview  between  them,' all  imaginable  gratitude  and  friendship;  but  repre- 
sented to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  state  of  his  affairs  was  changed,  and 
that  he  no  longer  had  any  need  of  his  assistance.  Demetrius  was  displeased 
with  this  compliment,  while  Alexander,  who  dreaded  the  greatness  of  his 
power,  was  apprehensive  of  subjecting  himself  to  a  master,  should  he  admit 
him  into  his  dominions.  They,  however,  conversed  together  with  an  external 
air  of  friendship,  and  entertained  each  other  with  reciprocal  feasts,  till  at  last 
Demetrius,  upon  some  intelligence,  either  true  or^  feigned,  that  Alexander  in- 
tended to  destroy  him,  prevented  the  execution  of  that  design,  and  killed  him. 
This  murder  armed  the  Macedonians  against  him  at  first,  but  when  he  had 
acquainted  them  with  all  the  particulars  that  occasioned  his  conduct,  the  aver- 
sion they  entertained  for  Antipater,  the  infamous  murderer  of  his  own  mother, 
iiiiluced  them  to  declare  for  Demetrius,  and  they  accordingly  proclaimed  him 
king  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius  possessed  this  crown  for  the  space  of  seven 
)  ears,  and  Antipater  fled  into  Thrace,  where  he  did  not  long  survive  the  loss 
of  his  kingdom.* 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  be- 
ciiiie  entirely  extinct  by  the  death  of  Thessalonica,  and  her  two  sons  ;  as  the 
other  branch  from  Alexander  the  Great  had  before,  by  the  death  of  the  young 
Alexander  and  Hercules,  his  two  sons.  Thus  these  two  princes,  who  by  their 
unjust  wars  had  spread  desolation  through  so  many  provinces,  and  destroyed 
such  a  number  of  royal  families,  experienced,  by  a  just  decree  of  Providence, 
the  same  calamities  ia  their  own  families,  as  they  had  occasioned  to  others. 
Philip  and  Alexander,  with  their  wives,  and  all  their  descendants,  perished  by 
violent  deaths. 

About  this  time,  Seleucus  built  the  city  of  Seleucia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ti 
gris,  and  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  Babylon.!  It  became  very  popu 
lous  in  a  short  time,  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  inhabited  by  six  hundred  thou 
sand  persons.  The  dikes  of  the  Euphrates  being  broken  down,  spread  such 
ail  inundation  over  the  country,  and  the  branch  of  that  river  which  passed 
through  Babylon,  was  sunk  so  low  by  this  evacuation,  as  to  be  rendered  unna 
viicabie,  by  which  means  that  city  became  so  incommodious,  that,  as  soon  as 
Seleucia  was  built,  all  its  inhabitants  withdrew  thither.  •  This  circumstance 
ni*^pared  the  way  for  tbe  accomplishment  of  that  celebrated  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  who  at  a  time,  when  this  city  was  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  ha:l 
'bretold,  that  it  should  one  day  become  entirely  desert  and  uninhabited.  I 
h  ive  observed  elsewhere,  by  what  manner  and  degrees  this  prediction  was 
fulh^  accomplished. J 

Simon,  surnamed  the  Just,  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  died  at  the  close  of 
!he  ninth  year  of  his  pontificate,  and  left  a  young  son,  named  Onias.  As  he 
was  of  too  tender  an  age  to  take  upon  himself  the  exercise  of  that  dignity,  il 
was  consigned  to  Eleazer  the  brother  of  Simon,  who  discharged  the  fuactions 
of  it  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years. § 

1  here  pass  over  some  events  of  little  importance,  and  proceed  to  Demetrius, 
A'ho,  believing  himself  sufficiently  sett'e  i  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  began  to 
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make  tpreai  preparations  for  res:aining  the  empire  of  his  father  in  Asia.  With 
this  view,  he  raised  an  army  of  above  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  fitted  out 
a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail ;  in  a  word,  so  great  an  armament  had  never  been 
seen  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Demetrius  animated  the  work- 
men by  his  presence  and  instructions,  visited  them  in  person,  directed  them 
how  to  act,  and  even  assisted  them  in  their  labours.  The  number  of  his  gal- 
leys, and  their  extraordinary  dimensions,  created  universal  astonishment ;  for 
ships  of  six,  and  even  five  benches  of  oars,  had  never  been  seen  till  then  ;  and 
Ptolemy  Philopater  did  not  build  one  of  forty  benches  till  many  years  after  this 
period  ;*  but,  it  was  only  for  pomp  and  ostentation,  whereas  those  which 
Demetrius  built  were  extremely  useful  in  battle,  and  more  admirable  for  their 
iightness  and  speed  than  their  grandeur  and  magnificence.! 

Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  receiving  intelligence  of  these  formida- 
ble preparations  of  Demetrius,  immediately  caught  the  alarm  ;  and  in  order  tc 
frustrate  their  effect,  renewed  their  alliance,  in  which  they  likewise  engaged 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  Lysimachus  began  to 
invade  Macedonia  on  one  side,  Pyrrhus  was  cariying  on  the  same  operations  on 
the  other.  Demetrius  who  was  then  making  preparations  in  Greece  for  his 
intended  expedition  into  Asia,  advanced  with  all  speed  to  defend  his  own  do- 
minions ;  but  beiore  rie  was  able  to  arrive  there,  Pyrrhus  had  taken  Beraea,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  Macedonia,  where  he  found  the  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  effects  of  a  great  number  of  soldiers  belonging  to  Demetrius.  This 
news  caused  so  great  a  disorder  in  the  army  of  that  prince,  that  a  considerable 
l>nrt  ot  his  troops  absolutely  retused  to  follow  him,  and  declared  with  an  air  of 
mutiny  and  sedition,  that  they  would  return  to  defend  their  families  and  effects. 
In  a  Wold,  things  were  carried  to  such  an  extremity,  that  Demetrius,  perceiving 
he  no  longer  had  any  influence  over  them,  fled  to  Greece  in  the  disguise  of  a 
common  soldier,  and  his  troops  went  over  to  Pyrrhus,  whom  they  proclaimed 
king  of  Macedonia.| 

The  different  characters  of  these  two  princes  greatly  contributed  to  this  sud- 
den revolution.  Demetrius,  who  considered  vain  pomp,  and  superb  magnifi-- 
C3nce,  as  true  grandeur,  rendered  himself  contemptible  to  the  Macedonians,  in 
the  very  circumstance  by  which  he  thought  ^o  obtain  their  esteem.  He  ambi- 
tiously loaded  his  head  with  a  double  diadem,  like  a  theatrical  monarch,  and 
wore  purple  robes,  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  gold.  I'he  ornaments  of  his 
fleet  were  altogether  extraordinary  ;  and  he  had  long  employed  artists  to  make 
him  a  mantle,  on  which  the  system  of  the  world,  with  all  the  stars  visible  in 
the  firmament,  were  to  be  embroidered  in  gold.  The  change  of  his  fortune 
})revf^nted  the  finishing  of  this  work,  and  no  future  king  would  presume  to 
\v(;ar  it. 

But  that  which  rendered  him  still  more  odious,  was  his  being  so  difficult  of 
ai»proach.  He  was  either  so  imperious  and  disdainful,  as  not  to  allow  those 
who  had  any  affairs  to  transact  with  him,  the  liberty  of  speech,  or  else  he  treated 
them  with  so  much  rudeness,  as  obliged  them  to  quit  his  presence  with  disgust 
Op.e  day,  when  he  came  out  of  his  palace,  and  walked  through  the  streets  with 
n  mien  of  more  affability  than  it  was  usual  for  him  to  assume,  some  persons 
were  encouraged  to  present  a  (e\v  petitions  to  him.  He  received  them  with  a 
gracious  air,  and  phced  them  in  one  of  the  folds  of  his  robe ;  but  as  he  was  pass 
ingover  a  bridge  on  the  river  Axius,§  he  threw  all  those  petitions  into  tht  stream 
A  prince  must  certainly  know  very  little  of  mankind,  not  to  be  sensih.e  that 
such  a  contemptuous  behaviour  is  sufficient  to  provoke  his  sulyectsto  revolt  from 
nis  authority.  On  this  occasion,  ar  action  of  the  great  Philip  was  recollected, 
which  has  been  related  among  the  events  of  his  reign.    That  prince  had  several 

*  Tliis  'galley  wag  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  (about  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet)  in  leofth,  and 
l\vent>'-<*i;^ht  cuWits  (sevcuty-two  fe>-t)  from  the  kei-1  to  the  top  of  the  j'Oop.  Itcarrii.-d  fnurniiudr«d  tailor*. 
basiile  four  thousaad  rowers,  and  ne;!rlv  tlirce  thousnnd  soldiers,  who  were  disposed  in  the  spaces  betweeo 
the  roweni,  and  on  the  lower  deck. —  Fliit.  in   Ueine!. 
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times  refused  audience  to  a  poor  woinan,  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  not  lei 
sure  to  hear  her.  "  Be  no  longer  king  then,"  replied  she  with  some  emotion  ; 
and  Philjp  from  thenceforth  made  it  a  maxim  with  himself,  to  grant  his  subjects 
bng  and  frequent  audiences.    For,  as  Plutarch  observes  on  that  occasion,  The 

MOST  INDISPENSIBLE  DUTY  OF  A  KING,  IS  TO  EXERT  HIMSELF  IN  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  JUSTICE.* 

The  Macedonians  had  formed  a  very  diflferent  idea  of  Pyrrhus.  They  had 
heard  it  reported,  and  were  sensible  by  their  own  experience,  that  afifability 
was  natural  to  him,  and  that  he  was  always  mild  and  accessible  ;  they  were 
convinced  of  his  promptitude  to  recompense  the  services  rendered  him.  and 
that  he  was  slow  to  anger  and  severity.  Some  young  officers,  over  their  liquor, 
had  vented  several  offensive  pleasantries  against  him.  The  particulars  of  their 
conversation  were  related  to  Pyrrhus  himself,  who  ordered  them  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence,  and  then  asked  them.  If  they  had  expressed  themselves  in  the 
manner  he  had  heard  ?  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  one  of  the  company,  "  and 
we  should  have  added  a  great  deal  more,  if  we  had  had  more  wine."  Pyrrhus 
could  not  forbear  laughing  at  this  facetious  and  sprightly  answer,  and  dismissed 
them  from  his  presence  without  farther  notice. 

The  Macedonians  thought  him  much  superior  to  Demetrius,  even  in  military 
merit.  He  had  vanquished  them  on  several  occasions,  but  their  admiration  of 
his  bravery  was  greater  than  their  resentment  for  their  d-efeat.  It  was  a  com- 
mon expression  with  them,  that  other  princes  imitated  Alexander  in  nothing  but 
their  purple  robes,  the  number  of  their  guards,  the  affectation  of  inclining  their 
heads  like  his,  and  their  imperious  manner  of  speaking  ;  but  that  Pyrrhus  was 
the  only  one  who  represented  that  monarch  in  his  great  and  laudable  qualities. 
Pyrrhus  himself  was  not  altogether  free  from  vanity,  with  respect  to  the  resem- 
blance of  his  own  features  to  those  of  Alexander  ;  but  a  matron  of  Larissa,  in 
whose  house  he  once  lodged,  had  undeceived  him  in  that  particular,  by  an  an- 
swer perhaps  not  at  all  agreeable  to  him.t  The  Macedonians,  however,  thought 
they  discovered  in  him  a  resemblance  to  that  prince ;  with  all  the  fire  of  his 
eyes,  and  the  vivacity,  promptitude,  and  impetuosity  with  which  he  chai^:' 
his  enemies,  and  bore  down  all  who  presumed  to  oppose  him  ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  military  art,  and  ability  in  drawing  up  aii'army  in  battle,  they  thought 
none  comparable  to  Pyrrhus. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  surprising  that  the  Macedonians,  who  enter- 
tained prejudices  so  much  in  his  favour,  and  so  disadvantageous  to  the  other, 
should  easily  quit  the  party  of  Demetrius,  to  espouse  that  of  Pyrrhus  ;  and  we 
may  see  by  this  instance,  and  a  thousand  others,  how  necessary  it  is  for  princes 
to  attach  their  people  to  their  interest,  by  the  gentle  ties  of  affection  and  grati- 
tude ;  and  by  entertaining  a  real  love  for  them,  which  is  the  only  means  of  ac- 
quiring their  esteem  ;  which  is  the  most  solid  glory,  their  strongest  obligation, 
and  at  the  same  time,  their  greatest  security. 

As  Lysimachus  happened  to  arrive  immediately  after  Pyrrhus  had  been  de- 
clared King  of  Macedonia,  he  pretended  that  he  had  contributed  as  much  as 
that  prince  to  the  flio:ht  of  Demetrius,  and  that  he  consequently  ought  to  have 
a  share  in  that  kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who,  in  this  conjuncture,  was  not  entirely 
certain  of  Vhe  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians,  readily  acquiesced  in  the  preten 
sions  of  Lysimachus,  and  the  cities  and  provinces  were  accordingly  shared  be- 
tween them  ;6  but  this  agreement  was  so  far  from  uniting  them  with  each  other, 
that  it  rather  led  them  into  a  constant  train  of  animosities  and  divisions  ;  "  fbi," 
as  Plutarch  observes,  "when  neither  seas  nor  mountains,  nor  uninhabitable  de- 

t  A  set  of  fliitfirers  had  really  persuaded  Pyrrhus,  that  he  resembled  Alexander  in  his  features.  With 
his  belief  he  sent  for  the  pictures  of  Philij),  Perdiccas,  Alexander,  Cassander,  and  some  other  princes, and 
then  desired  a  woman  of  I-arissa,  with  whom  he  then  lodg'ed,  to  tell  him,  which  of  those  princes  he  most 
resembled.  She  refused  to  answer  him  for  a  considerable  time,  till  at  last  he  pressed  her  very  earnestly 
I)  satisfy  his  curiosity  ;  upon  which  she  replied,  that  she  thought  him  ver*^  like  Batrschion,  who  wai  s 
•atcd  cook  in  that  city.  -Luciao.  advers.  indoct.  p.  552,  553. 
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serls,  could  suffice  as  barriers  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  ol  'Aie/-e  princes;  and 
when  their  desires  were  not  to  be  bounded  by  those  limits  which  separate  Eu- 
rope from  Asia,  how  could  they  possibly  contiLue  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and 
refrain  from  the  injustice  of  invading  domains  so  near,  and  which  might  prove 
so  commodious  to  them  ?  This  w^as  a  moderation  not  to  be  expected ;  and  a 
perpetual  war  between  them  became  inevitable,  from  the  malignant  seeds  of 
envy  and  usurpation  Avhich  had  taken  root  in  their  minds.  The  names  of  peace 
and  war  were  considered  by  them  as  two  species  of  coin,  to  which  they  them- 
selves had  given  currency,  merely  for  their  own  interest,  and  without  the  leasf 
regard  to  justice."  "  Or,"  continues  the  same  author,  "do  they  act  more  lauda- 
bly, when  they  engage  in  an  open  war,  than  when  they  use  the  sacred  names 
of  justice,  friendship,  and  peace,  for  what,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  a  truce 
or  transient  suspension  of  their  unjust  views  ?" 

The  whole  history  of  Alexander's  successors  justifies  these  reflections  of  Plu- 
tarch. Never  were  more  treaties  and  alliances  made,  and  never  were  they  vio- 
lated with  less  disguise,  and  more  impunity.  May  Heaven  grant  that  these 
complaints  be  never  applicable  to  any  princes  or  times  but  those  we  are  treat- 
ing of  at  present ! 

Pyrrhus,  finding  the  Macedonians  more  tractable  and  submissive,  when  he 
led  them  to  war,  than  they  werie  when  he  permitted  them  to  enjoy  a  state  of 
repose,  and  being  himself  not  much  addicted  to  tranquillity,  nor  capable  of 
being  satisfied  in  the  calm  of  a  long  peace,  was  daily  forming  new  enterprises, 
without  much  regard  to  sparing  either  his  subjects  or  allies.  Lysimachus  took 
advaLtage  of  the  army's  disgust  of  Pyrrhus,  and  inflamed  them  still  more  by 
his  emissaries,  who  artfully  insinuated  that  they  had  acted  most  shamefully  in 
choosing  a  stranger  for  their  master,  whom  interest  and  not  affection  had  at- 
tached to  Macedonia.  These  reproaches  drew  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
soldiers  ;  upon  which  Pyrrhus,  who  feared  the  consequences  of  this  alienation 
retired  with  his  Epirots,  and  the  troops  of  his  allies,  and  lost  Macedonia  in  the 
same  manner  he  had  gained  it. 

He  greatly  complained  of  the  inconstancy  of  this  people,  and  their  disaf- 
fection to  his  person ;  but,  as  Plutarch  again  observes,  "  kings  have  no  reason 
to  blame  other  persons,  for  sometimes  changing  their  party  according  to  their 
interest,  as,  in  acting  so,  they  only  imitate  their  own  example,  and  practise  the 
lessons  of  infidelity  and  treason,  which  they  have  learned  from  iheir  whole  con- 
duct, which  upon  all  occasions  demonstrates  an  utter  disregard  for  justice,  ve- 
racity and  faith,  in  the  observance  of  engagements. 

With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Demetrius,  that  prince,  when  he  found  himself 
deserted  by  his  troops,  retired  to  the  city  of  Cassandria,  a  city;  on  the  frontiers 
of  Thrace,"'ana  in  upper  Macedonia,  where  his  consort  Phila  resided.  This  lady 
was  so  afflicted  at  the  calamitous  state  in  which  she  beheld  her  husband,  and 
was  so  terrified  at  the  misfortunes  to  which  she  herself  was  exposed  by  the  de- 
clension of  his  affairs,  that  she  had  recourse  to  poison,  by  which  she  ended  a 
life  that  was  becoming  more  insupportable  to  her  than  death  itself.* 

Demetrius,  thinking  to  gather  up  some  remains  of  his  shattered  fortune, 
returned  to  Greece,  where  several  cities  still  continued  devoted  to  him  ;  and 
when  he  had  disposed  his  affairs  in  the  best  order  he  was  able,  he  left  the  go- 
vernment of  those  places  to  his  son  Antigonus  ;  and  assembling  all  the  troops 
K-^  could  raise  in  that  country,  which  amounted  to  about  eleven  thousand  men, 
!'.  ea. barked  for  Asia  with  a  resolution  to  try  whether  despair  would  not  bring 
forth  good  fortune.  Eurydice,  the  sister  of  his  late  wife  rhila,  received  him 
at  Miletus,  where  she  lived  with  the  princess  Ptolemaida,  her  daughter  by 
Ptolemy,  whose  marriage  with  Demetrius  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  media- 
tion of  Seleucufl.  Eurydice  accordingly  presented  the  princess  to  him,  and 
this  alliance  gave  birth  to  Demetrius,  who  afterwards  reigned  in  Cyrene. 

Demetrius,  soon  alter  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  entered  Caria  and  Ly- 
cia,  where  he  took  several  places   from  Lysimachus,  and  considerably  aug- 

~  •  PKit.  it  Dcii.*'  i).  910,  911. 
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mented  his  forces  ;  by  which  means  he  at  last  made  himself  master  of  Sardis , 
but,  as  soon  as  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  he  abandoned  all  his  conquests,  and  marched  into  the  east.  His  design 
in  taking  this  route,  \Aas  to  surprise  Armenia  and  Media  ;  but  Agathocles,  who 
followed  him  closely,  cut  off  his  provisions  and  forage  so  effectually,  that  a  sick- 
ness spread  through  his  army,  and  weakened  it  extremely ;  and  when  he  at  last 
made  an  atteinpt  to  march  over  Mount  Taurus,  with  the  small  remains  of  his 
troops,  he  found  all  the  passes  guarded  by  the  enemies,  which  obliged  him  to 
march  for  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.* 

From  thence  he  represented  to  Seleucus,  to  whom  that  city  belonged,  the 
melancholy  situation  of  his  affairs,  and  entreated  him,  in  a  very  moving  man- 
ner, to  afford  him  the  necessary  subsistence  for  himself  and  the  remainder  of 
liis  troops.  Seleucus  was  touched  with  compassion  at  first,  and  despatched 
orders  to  his  lieutenants,  to  furnish  him  with  all  he  should  want.  But  when 
remonstrances  were  afterwards  made  to  him  upon  the  valour  and  abilities  of 
Demetrius,  his  genius  for  resource  and  stratagem,  and  intrepidity  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  designs,  whenever  the  least  opportunity  for  acting  presented  itself; 
he  thought  it  impossible  to  reinstate  a  prince  of  that  character,  without  incur- 
ring many  disadvantages  himself.  For  which  reason,  instead  of  continuing  to 
support  him,  he  resolved  upon  his  destruction,  and  immediately  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  with  an  intention  to  attack  him.  Demetrius 
who  had  received  intelligence  of  these  measures,  posted  his  troops  in  those 
parts  of  Mount  Taurus,  where  he  imagined  it  would  be  difficult  to  force  them, 
and  sent  to  Seleucus  a  second  time,  to  implore  his  permission  to  pass  into  the 
east,  in  order  to  establish  himself  in  some  country  belonging  to  the  barbarians, 
where  he  might  end  his  days  in  tranquillity  ;  but,  if  he  should  not  be  inclined 
to  grant  him  that  favour,  he  entreated  his  consent  to  take  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters in  his  dominions  ;  and  begged  that  prince  not  to  expose  him  to  famine,  and 
the  rigours  of  the  season,  as  that  would  be  delivering  him  up  defenceless  to 
the  discretion  of  his  enemies. 

Seleucus  was  so  prejudiced  against  the  design  he  had  formed  against  the 
east,  that  this  .proposal  only  tended  to  increase  his  diffidence  ;  and  he  consented 
to  nothing  more,  than  his  taking  winter-quarters  in  Cataonia,  a  province  adja- 
cent to  Cappadocia,  during  the  two  severest  months  of  that  season  ;  after  which 
he  was  immediately  to  evacuate  that  countiy.  Seleucus,  during  this  negotia- 
tion, viad  placed  strong  guards  at  all  the  passes  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  which 
obliged  Demetrius  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to  disengage  himself. 
He  accordingly  made  such  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  troops  who  guarded  the 
passes  in  the  mountains,  that  he  dislodged  them  from  thence,  and  opened  him- 
self a  passage  into  Syria,  which  he  immediately  entered. 

His  own  courage,  and  the  hopes  of  his  soldiers,  reviving  from  this  success, 
he  took  all  possible  measures  for  making  a  last  effTort  for  the  re-establishment 
of  his  affairs  ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe 
distemper,  which  disconcerted  all  his  measures.  During  the  forty  days  that 
he  continued  sick,  most  of  his  soldiers  dese'-ted  ;  and  when  he  at  last  recovered 
his  health,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  action,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  the  despe- 
rate necessity  of  attempting  to  surprise  Seleucus  in  his  can)p  by  night,  with 
the  haiidfu'  of  men  who  still  continued  in  his  service.  A  deserter  gave  Seleu- 
cus intewigence  of  this  design  time  enough  to  prevent  its  effect ;  and  the  de- 
sertion of  the  troops  of  Demetrius  increased  upon  this  disappointment.  He  then 
endeavoured,  as  his  last  resource,  to  regain  the  mountains  and  join  his  fleet; 
but  he  foiiiid  the  passes  so  well  guarded,  that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself 
in  the  woods ;  from  whence  he  was  soon  di.^lodged  by  hunger,  and  compelled; 
to  surrender  himself  to  Seleucus,  who  caused  him  to  be  conducted  under  » 
strong  guard  to  Cheisonesus  of  Sj'^ria,  near  Laodicea,  where  he  A^as  detained 
prisoner  He  however,  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  a  park  for  ftunting,  and  aii 
the  conveniences  c&    ife  in  abundance. 

-   Plut,  in  Dem*'..  p.  913— t^li 
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'vVliei,  Anligonus  received  intelligence  of  his  father's  captivity,  he  was  :<Auii  IcJ 
iviih  the  utmost  sorrow,  and  wrote  to  all  the  kings,  and  even  to  Seleucus  hiai- 
self,  to  obtain  his  release  ;  offering,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  person  as  a  hos- 
tage for  him,  and  consenting  to  part  with  all  his  remaining  dominions,  as  the 
price  of  his  liberty.  Several  cities,  and  a  great  number  of  princes,  joined 
(heir  solicitations  in  favour  of  the  captive  prince ;  butLysimachus  offered  a  large 
f  um  of  money  to  Seleucus,  provided  he  would  cause  his  prisoner  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  king  of  Syria  was  struck  with  horror  at  so  barbarous  and  inhuman 
a  proposal ;  and,  in  order  to  grant  a  favour  solicited  from  so  many  different  qu?.r  • 
ters,  he  seemed  only  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  son  Antigonus  and  Stratonicc, 
that  Demetrius  might  be  sensible  of  his  obligation  to  them  for  his  liberty. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  unhappy  prince  supported  his  misfortunes  with  patience 
and  magnanimity  ;  and  became  at  last  so  habituated  to  them,  that  they  no  longer 
seemed  to  affect  him.  He  exercised  himself  in  racing,  walking,  and  hunting , 
and  might  have  been  infinitely  more  happy,  had  he  made  a  true  estimate  of  his 
condition,  than  while  hurried  over  lands  and  seas  by  the  frenzy  of  ambition. 
For  what  other  fruit  do  these  pretended  heroes,  who  are  called  conquerors, 
derive  from  all  their  labours  and  wars,  and  from  all  the  dane:er«  to  which  they 
expose  themselves,  but  the  fatality  of  tormenting  themselves,  by  rendering  others 
miserable  ;  and  constantly  turning  their  backs  on  tranquillity  and  happiness 
which,  if  they  may  be  believed,  are  the  sole  ends  of  all  their  motions  ?  De 
metrius  was  gradually  seized  with  melancholy,  and  no  longer  amused  himselt 
with  his  former  exercises  ;  he  grew  corpulent,  and  entirely  abandoned  himsell 
to  drinking  and  gaming  at  dice,  to  which  he  devoted  whole  days,  undoubtedly 
with  design  to  banish  the  melancholy  thoughts  of  his  condition.  When  he  had 
continued  in  his  captivity  for  the  space  of  three  years,  he  was  seized  with  a 
severe  distemper,  occasioned  by  his  inactivity  and  intemperance  in  eatir^  and 
drinking,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty -four  years.  His  son  Antigonus,  to  whom 
the  urn,  which  enclosed  the  ashes  of  that  prince,  was  transmitted,  celebrated 
his  funeral  with  great  magnificence.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  the  present 
History,  that  this  Antigonus,  who  was  surnamed  Gonatus,  continued  peaceable 
possessor  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  ;  and  the  race  of  this  prince  enjoyed 
the  crown  for  several  generations,  in  a  direct  line  from  father  to  son,  till  the 
'eign  of  Perseus,  the  last  of  that  family,  who  was  divested  of  Macedonia  by 
the  Romans. 

SECTION    III. — PTOLEMY    SOTER   RESIGNS     HIS    KINGDOM    TO   HIS    SON   PTOLEMY 
PHILADELPHUS.       LIBRARY  OF  ALEXANDRIA  FOUNDED. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years  in  Egypt, 
with  the  title  of  king,  and  of  nearly  thirty-nine  from  the  death  of  Alexander, 
was  desirous  of  transmitting  the  throne  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,*  one  of  his 
sons  by  Berenice.  He  had  likewise  seyeral  children  by  his  other  wives,  and 
among  Jjiose,  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  who  being  the 
son  of  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  the  eldest  of  the  male  issue, 
considered  the  crown  as  his  right,  after  the  death  of  his  father.! 

But  Berenice,  who  came  into  Egypt,  merely  to  accompany  Eurydice,  at  the 
time  of  her  espousals  with  Ptolemy,  so  exceedingly  charmed  that  prince  with 
her  beauty,  that  he  married  her  ;  and  so  great  was  her  influence  over  him,  th?.t 
she  caused  him  to  prefer  her  son  to  all  his  issue  by  the  other  queens.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  all  disputes  and  wars  that  might  ensue  after  his  death, 
which  he  was  sensible  could  not  be  very  remote,  as  he  was  then  eighty  years 
of  age,  he  resolved  to  have  him  crowned  in  his  ov^n  lifp-time,  intending,  at  the 
same  time,  to  resign  all  his  dominions  to  him,  declaring,  that  to  create  a  king 
was  more  glorious  than  to  be  so  one's  self.     The  coronation  of  Philadelpbi. 

•  The  word  sig^nifies,  aloverof  his  brethren  j^ut  Ptolemy  received  this  surname  agreeably  to  a  fijjure 
•f  speech  called  antiphra»i»,  because  he  chargeWwo  of  his  brother»  with  forming  deiigus  against  his  life 
»ad  then  caused  them  to  be  iettroyed. — Pt>usan.  1.  i.  p.  13. 

♦    A    n.   o7T<i      Aot.  J.t;.  235.     Justin.  J   xvi. 
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was  celebrated  with  the  most  splendid  festival  that  had  ever  been  seen :  but  I 

reserve  the  description  of  it  to  the  next  section. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  quitted  the  court,  and  retired  to  Lysimachus,  whose  son 
Agathocles,  nad  espoused  Lysandra.  the  sister  of  Ceraunus,  both  by  father  anc^ 
mother.;  and,  after  the  death  of  Agathocles,  he  reujoved  to  the  court  of  Seleu 
cus,  who  received  him  with  a  goodness  entirely  uncommon,  for  which  he  vva> 
afterwards  repaid  with  the  blackest  ingratitude,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequei 
of  this  bistori 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  was  also  the 
first  year  of  the  124th  Olympiad,  the  famous  watchtower  in  Ae  isle  of  Pharos 
was  completed.  It  was  commonly  called  the  Tower  of  Pharos,  and  has  been 
feputed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  antiquity.  It  was  a  large  square  structure, 
built  of  white  marble,  on  the  top  of  which  a  fire  was  constantly  kept  burn- 
ing, in  order  to  guide  vessels  in  their  course,  and  cost  eight  hundred  talents.* 
The  architect  ofthe  edifice  was  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  who,  to  perpetuate  the 
whole  honour  of  it  to  himself,  had  recourse  to  the  artifice  I  have  mentioned 
before.!  Pharos  was  originally  a  real  island,  at  the  distance  of  seven  furlongs 
from  the  continent ;  but  was  afterwards  joined  to  it  by  a  causeway  like  that 
of  Tyre.t 

About  this  time,  the  image  of  the  god  Serapis  was  brought  from  Pontus  to 
Alexandria.§  Ptolemy  was  induced  by  a  dream  to  demand  it,  by  an  embassy, 
of  the  king  of  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  where  it  had  been  Icept.  It  was, 
however,  refused  him  for  the  space  of  two  years,  till  at  last,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sinope  suffered  such  extremities  from  a  famine,  that  they  consented  to  resign 
this  idol  to  Ptolemy  for  a  supply  of  corn,  which  he  transmitted  to  them  ;  and  the 
statue  was  then  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  suburbs, 
called  Rhacotis,  where  it  was  adored  by  the  name  of  Serapis,  and  a  famous 
temple,  called  the  Serapion,  was  afterwards  erected  for  it  in  that  place.  This 
structure,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  surpassed,  in  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence, all  the  temples  in  the  world,  except  the  Capitol  at  Rome.H  This 
temple  had  also  a  library,  which  became  famous  in  all  succeedmg  ages,  for  the 
number  and  value  of  the  books  it  contained. 

Ptolemy  Soter  had  been  careful  to  improve  himself  in  polite  literature,  as 
was  evident  by  his  compiling  the  life  of  Alexander,  which  was  greatly  esteen:>ed 
by  the  ancients,  but  is  now  entirely  lost.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  sciences 
which  he  much  admired,  he  founded  an  academy  at  Alexandria,  called  thr; 
Musseum,  where  a  society  of  learned  men  devoted  themselves  to  philosophical 
studies,  and  the  improvement  of  all  other  sciences,  almost  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  London  and  Paris.  To  effect  this,  he  began  by  giving  them  a  li- 
brary, which  was  greatly  increased  by  his  successors.^  His  son  Philadelphus 
left  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  in  it  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and  the  succeed- 
ing princes  of  that  race  enlarged  it  still  more,  till  at  last  it  consisted  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  volumes.** 

This  library  was  formed  by  the  following  method.  All  the  Greek  and  other 
books  that  were  brought  into  Egypt  were  seized,  and  sent  to  the  Musseum, 
where  they  were  transcribed  by  persons  employed  for  that  purpose.  The 
copies  were  then  delivered  ♦o  the  proprietors,  and  the  originals  were  deposited 
in  the  library.  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  for  instance,  borrowed  the  works  of  So- 
phoclrs,  Euripides,  and  ^schylus,  of  the  Athenians,  and  only  returned  them 
the  cc  pies,  which  he  caused  to  be  transcribed  in  as  beautiful  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble ;  end  he  likewise  presented  them  with  fifteen  talents,  for  the  originals  which 
he  kept.t* 


♦  The  talent  of  Alexandria  was  nearly  twice  the  value  of  the  -Athenian  talent. 
t   Vol.  I    In  the  history  of  EjjvjH.  t   Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  12.     Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  790.     Suid.  iti  i-i-eH- 

i  A.  M.  37'20.     Ant.  J.  C.  284.      Tacit.  Hist.  1.  iv.  cJfe  et  84       Plut.  de  Isld.  et  Qsir.  p.  361      Clem. 
Alex,  in  Protrept  p.  31.  ^  Amin.  M.-ircelI.  1.  xxii.  c    16 

IT  Arrian.  in  praef.     Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  691.      Q,.  Curt.  1.  ix.  c.  8       Strab.  I    xvii.  p.  793.     Plut.  in  McraJ 
r.U'95.  **  Eu»eh.  in  Chrou  ^t  Galea. 
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As  the  Musseum  was  at  first  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  which  was  called 
Bruchion,  and  near  the  royal  palace,  the  library  was  founded  in  the  same  place 
and  it  soon  drew  vast  numbers  thither ;  but  when  it  was  so  much  augmented, 
as  to  contain  four  hundred  thousand  volumes,  they  began  to  deposit  the  addi- 
tional books  in  the  Serapion.  This  last  library  was  a  supplement  to  the  former, 
for  which  reason  it  received  the  appellation  of  its  Daughter,  and  in  process  of 
ftme  contained  three  hundred  thousand  volumes. 

In  Caesar's  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  a  fire,  occasioned  by  those 
hostilities,  consumed  the  library  of  Bruchion,  with  its  four  hundred  thousand 
volumes.*  Seneca  seems  to  me  to  have  been  much  displeased,  when  speaking 
of  the  conflagration  ;  he  bestows  his  censures,  both  on  the  library  itself,  and  the 
eulogium  made  on  it  by  Livy,  who  styles  it  an  illustrious  monument  of  the 
opulence  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  of  their  wise  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  sciences.  Seneca,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  such,  would  only  have  it 
considered  as  a  work  resulting  from  the  pride  and  vanity  of  those  monarchs, 
who  had  amassed  such  a  number  of  books,  not  for  their  own  use,  but  merely  for 
pomp  and  ostentation.!  This  reflection,  however,  seems  to  discover  very  little 
sagacity ;  for  is  it  not  evident  beyond  contradiction,  that  none  but  kings  are  capa- 
ble of  founding  those  magnificent  libraries,  which  become  a  necessary  treasure 
to  the  learned,  and  do  infinite  honour  to  those  states  in  which  they  are  esta 
blished? 

The  library  of  Serapion  did  not  sustain  any  damage,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
there  that  Cleopatra  deposited  those  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  that  of 
Pei^amus,  which  were  presented  to  her  by  Antony.  This  addition,  with  ottier 
enlargements  that  were  made  from  time  to  time,  rendered  the  new  library  of 
Alexandria  more  numerous  and  considerable  than  the  first ;  and  though  it  was 
ransacked  more  than  once,  during  the  troubles  and  revolutions  which  happened 
in  the  Roman  empire,  it  always  retrieved  its  losses,  and  recovered  its  number 
of  volumes.  In  this  condition  it  subsisted  for  many  ages,  affording  its  treasures 
to  the  learned  and  curious,  till  the  seventh  century,  when  it  suffered  the  same 
fate  with  its  parent,  and  was  burned  by  the  Saracens,  when  they  took  that  city, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  642.  The  manner  by  which  this  misfortune  happened 
is  too  singular  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

John,  surnamed  the  Grammarian,  and  a  famous  follower  of  Aristotle,  happened 
to  be  at  Alexandria  when  it  was  lanen  :  and  as  he  was  much  esteemed  by  Amri 
Ebnol-As,  the  general  of  the  Saracen  troops,  he  entreated  that  commander  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  Alexandrian  library.  Amri  replied,  tnat  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  grant  such  a  request ;  but  that  he  would  write  to  the  khalif,  or  empe- 
ror of  the  Saracens,  for  his  orders  on  that  head,  without  which  he  would  not 
presume  to  dispose  of  the  library.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Omar,  the  then 
khalif,  whose  answer  was,  "  That  if  those  books  contained  the  same  doctrine 
with  the  koran,  they  could  not  be  of  any  use,  because  the  koran  was  sufficient 
in  itself,  and  comprehended  all  necessary  truths  ;  but  if  they  contained  any  par 
ticulars  contrary  to  that  book,  they  ought  to  be  destroyed."  In  consequence 
of  this  answer,  they  were  all  condemned  to  the  flames,  without  any  farther  ex 
amination  :  and  to  that  effect,  were  distributed  into  the  public  bagnios,  where, 
for  the  space  of  six  months,  they  were  used  for  fuel  instead  of  wood.  We  may 
from  hence  form  a  just  idea  of  the  prodigious  number  of  books  contained  in  that 
library  ;  and  thus  was  this  inestimable  treasure  of  learning  destroyed.^ 

The  Musaeum  of  Bruchion  was  not  burned  with  its  library.  Strabo  infTms 
us,  in  his  description  of  it,  that  if  was  a  very  large  structure  near  the  palace  and 
fronting  the  port ;  and  that  it  was  surrounded  with  a  portico,  in  which  the  phi- 

•  Plut.  in  Cmsar.  p.  732.     In  Anton,  p.  943.     Amm.  Marcell.  1.  xxii.  c.  16.     Dion.  Cass.  1.  xlii.  p.  202. 

t   Q,uadring«nta  Tfiillia  librorum    Alexandria    arserunt,   puleherrimum   regiae  opulentls;   njonanjentuin 

Alius  laudftverit,  sicut  Livius,  qui  eleganli  i;  n-j^uri^cur.-Kque  ejregium  id  opus  ail  fuisse.    Non  fuit  eie^otia 

i'lud,  aut  eara^sed  studiosa  luxuria  ;  imo  ne  stiwliosa  quidern,  qiioniam  non  in  studium,  sed  in  spectaculuoi 

?Mapiirayer»nt. — Paretur  itaque  hbrorum  qnanlam  sit  nihil  in  apparatum — S<"iec.  deTranauili.  Anim.  C.ix* 

t   Abul-Pharasriuj,  in  Hist.  Dvoa.!.  \X 
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.osophers  walked.  He  adds,  that  the  members  of  this  society  u-ere  governed 
by  a  president,  whose  station  was  so  honourable  and  important,  that  in  the  tim*» 
of  the  Ptolemies,  he  was  always  chosen  by  the  king  himself,  and  afterwards  by 
(he  Roman  emperor  :  and  that  they  had  a  hall  where  the  whole  society  ate  to- 
gether at  the  expense  of  the  public,  by  whom  they  were  supported  in  a  very 
plentiful  manner.* 

Alexandria  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  this  Musaeum,  for  the  advantage  she 
long  enjoyed  of  being  the  greatest  school  in  all  that  part  of  the  world,  and  ot 
having  trained  up  a  vast  number  of  men  famous  in  literature.  It  is  from  thence 
in  particular,  that  the  church  has  received  some  of  its  most  illustrious  doctors  ; 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ammonius,  Origen,  Anatolius,  Athanasius,  and  many 
others  ;  for  all  these  studied  in  that  seminary. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  probably  the  first  president  of  this  seat  of  learning , 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  had  the  superintendency  of  the  library.  Plutarch  in« 
forms  us,  that  his  first  proposal  to  Ptolemy  was  the  establishment  of  a  library 
of  such  authors  as  treated  of  civil  polity  and  government,  assuring  him,  that  he 
would  ah^^ays  supply  him  with  such  counsels  as  none  of  his  friends  would  pre 
=unie  to  offer  him.  This  was  almost  the  only  expedient  for  introducing  truth 
to  princes,  and  showing  them,  under  boriowed  names,  their  duties,  as  well  ar 
their  defects.  When  tne  king  had  relished  this  excellent  advice,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  procure  all  such  books  as  v/ere  requisite  in  this  first  view,  it  may 
e:  sily  be  imagined  that  Demetrius  carried  the  affair  to  a  much  greater  length, 
a  lid  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  collect  all  sorts  of  other  books  for  the  library  we 
have  mentioned.  Who  could  better  aiisist  that  prince  in  the  accomplishment 
of  so  noble  and  magnificent  a  plan,  than  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  was  himself 
a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  letters,  as  well  as  a  very  able  politician  ? 

We  have  formerly  seen  what  inducements  brought  Demetrius  to  the  court  of 
■  his  prince.t  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  wVio  heape(J 
a  profusion  of  honours  upon  him,  and  made  him  his  confidant.  He  con3ulv?d 
'lim,  in  preference  to  all  his  other  counsellors  in  the  most  important  affairs,  and 
f)articularly  those  which  related  to  the  succession  to  the  crown.  This  prince, 
t;vo  3^ears  before  his  death,  had  formed  a  resolution  to  abdicate  his  crown  in 
f'lvour  of  one  of  his  children.^  Demetrius  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
that  design,  by  representing  to  him,  that  he  must  no  longer  expect  to  enjoy  any 
authority,  if  he  divested  himself  of  his  dignity  in  such  a  manner, and  that  ii 
uould  be  dangerous  to  create  him  a  master.  But  when  he  found  him  absolutel} 
lietermined  on  his  abdication,  he  advised  him  to  regulate  his  choice  by  the  or 
der  prescribed  by  nature,  and  which  was  generally  followed  by  all  nations  :  ii 
consequence  of  which,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  him  to  prefer  his  eldest  so? 
I)y  Eurydice  his  first  wife.  But  the  influence  of  Berenice  prevailed  over  this 
equitable  and  prudent  advice,  which  in  a  short  time  proved  fatal  to  its  author. 

To^va^d  the  close  of  this  year,  died  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  two  years  after  his  resignation  of  the  empire 
to  his  son.§  He  was  the  most  able  and  worthy  man  of  all  his  race,  and  left  be- 
hind him  such  examples  of  prudence,  justice,  and  clemency,  as  very  few  of  his 
successors  were  desirous  of  imitating.  During  the  space  of  nearly  forty  years, 
in  which  he  governed  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  raised  it  to  such 
a  height  of  grandeur  and  power,  as  rendered  it  superior  to  the  other  kingdoms, 
lie  retained  upon  the  tbrone  the  same  fondness  oi  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
the  same  aversion  for  ostentatious  pomp,  as  he  discovered  when  he  first  as- 
cended it.  He  was  accessible  to  his  subjects,  even  to  a  degree  of  familiarity. 
He  frequently  ate  with  them  at  their  own  houses,  and,  when  he  gave  any  enter- 
tainment himself,  he  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  borrow  their  richest  plate,  be- 
cause he  had  but  very  little  of  his  own,  and  no  more  than  was  necessary  for 
hw  common  use.  When  some  persons  rej  '-csented  to  bin.,  that  the  regal  dignity 

•  Slr:,h.  I.  t    ii.  n.  703.  f   Vt:,'..  \n  T).ti:Pt.  p.  892.      Diop:   Lnert.  in  Deiuct.  Phal- 

1    A.  V,  .i7;<.i.     Ant.J.  C-.  ::;.x  I   A.  r..  ?.-:).     Ant.  J.  C. -22.1. 
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neemed  to  require  an  air  of  g    ater  opulence,  his  answei  was,  "  That  the  trut 
;<randeur  of  a  king  consisted  ii.  enriching  others,  not  himself."* 

SKCTION  IV. MAGNIFICENT    SOLEMNITY,  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PTOLEMY 

PHILADELPHUS,  KIN         v  E'       'T. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after  his  father  had  abdicated  the  crown  in  bis  fi- 

i/our,  entertained  the  people,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  with  the  most  splen- 
J  id  festival  mentioned  in  antiquity.  Atheuceus  has  left  us  a  long  description 
)f  it,  transcribed  from  Callixenus  the  Rhodian,  who  compiled  a  history  of 
Alexandria,  and  Mountfaucon  relates  it  in  his  Antiquities.  I  shall  insert  the 
{-.iilicu'nrs  of  it  in  this  place,  because  they  will  give  us  a  very  proper  idea  of 
tiie  riches  and  opulence  of  Egypt.  I  may  add  too,  that  as  ancient  authors  speak 
very  often  of  sacred  pomp,  processions,  and  solemn  festivals  in  honour  of  their 
p;()ds,  1  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  some  idea  of  them  for  once,  by 
describing  one  of  the  most  celebrated  solemnities  that  was  ever  known.  Plu- 
Larch,  who  is  perpetually  mentioning  triumphs  among  the  Romans,  has  the  ap- 
jirobation  of  his  readers  for  his  particular  description  of  that  of  Paulus  J^imilius, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent.  The  account  is  inserted  in  this  place 
for  the  gratification  of  those  who  take  pleasure  in  such  pageantry,  and  may  be 
jjassed  over  without  interrupting  the  history,  by  the  reader  whose  time  is  too 
valuable  to  be  withdrawn  from  more  important  subjects. 

This  pompous  solemnity  continued  a  whole  day,  and  was  conducted  through 
the  circus  of  Alexandria.  It  was  divided  into  several  parts,  and  formed  a  va^ 
riety  of  separate  processions.  Beside  those  of  the  king's  father  and  mother, 
the  gods  had  each  of  them  a  distinct  cavalcade,  adorned  with  the  ornaments 
relating  to  their  history.! 

Athenaeus  has  only  related  the  particulars  of  that  of  Bacchus,  by  which  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  magnificence  of  the  rest. 

The  procession  began  with  a  troop  of  sileni,  some  habited  in  purple,  others 
in  robes  of  a  deep  red  ;  whose  employment  was  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  and 
make  way. 

Next  the  sileni  came  a  band  of  satyrs,  composed  of  twenty,  in  two  ranks, 
each  carrying  a  gilded  lamp. 

These  were  succeeded  by  the  Victories,  with  golden  wings,  carrying  vasr< 
nir.e  feet  high,  steaming  with  kindled  perfumes,  partlygilt,  and  partly  adorn', •  i 
with  leaves  of  ivy.  Their  habits  were  adorned  with  the  figures  of  animals, 
and  every  part  of  them  glittered  with  gold. 

After  these  came  a  double  altar,  nine  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  a  luxu- 
riant foliage  of  ivy,  intermixed  with  ornaments  of  gold.  It  was  also  beauti- 
fied with  a  gold  crown  composed  of  vine  leaves,  and  adorned  on  all  sides  with 
white  fillets. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  youths  next  advanced,  clothed  in  purple  vests,  each 
■jf  them  supporting  a  gold  vase,  of  incense,  myrrh,  and  saffron. 

They  were  followed  by  forty  satyrs  wearing  crowns  of  gold,  embellished 
vvith  leaves  of  ivy  ;  and  m  the  right  hand  of  each,  was  another  crown  of  the 
fame  metal,  adorned  with  vine  leaves.  Their  habits  were  diversified  with  a 
k'ariety  of  colours. 

In  the  rear  of  these,  marched  two  sileni,  arrayed  in  purple  mantles  and  white 
drawers  ;  one  of  them  wore  a  kind  of  hat,  and  carried  a  gold  caduceus  in  h:^ 
hand  ;  the  other  had  a  trumpet.  Between  these  two  was  a  man,  six  feet  m 
height,  masked  and  habited  like  a  tragedian.  He  also  carried  a  gold  cornu- 
copias, and  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  The  Year. 

This  person  preceded  a  very  beautiful  woman,  as  tan  as  himself,  dressed  in 
a  magnificent  manner,  and  glittering  all  over  with  gOid.  She  held  in  one  hand 
a  crown  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  peacn-tree  and  in  the  other  a  branch 
cf  palm.     She  was  called  Penteteris.l 

•    I'liit.  i-i   \po;  )!.;•.  ini.  -   AthT    i  V.  p.  197— 20.3. 
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The  next  in  the  procession  were  the  genii  of  the  four  seasons,  weanngorna 

rnerts  by  which  they  were  distinguished,  and  supporting  two  gold  vasrs  of 
odours,  adorned  with  ivy  leaver  In  the  niidst  of  them  was  a  square  altar  of 
gold. 

A  hand  of  satyrs  then  appeared,  wearing  gold  crowns,  fashioned  like  the 
l^.TVPs  o(  ivy,  and  arrayed  in  red  habits.  Some  bore  vessels  filled  with  wine, 
ethers  carried  drinking-cups. 

Immediately  after  these  was  seen  Philiscus,  the  poet  and  priest  of  Bacchus. 
attended  by  comedians,  musicians,  dancers,  and  other  persons  of  that  class 
Two  tripods  were  carried  next,  as  prizes  for  the  victors  at  the  athletic  com 
bats  and  exercises.  One  of  these  tripods,  being  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  was  intended  for  the  youths  ;  the  other,  which  was  eighteen  feet  high, 
was  designed  for  the  men. 

An  extraordinary  large  chariot  followed  these.  It  had  four  wheels.*  wa«< 
twenty-one  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  and  was  drawn  by  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men.  In  this  chariot  was  a  figure  fifteen  feet  iti  height,  repre- 
senting Bacchus,  in  the  attitude  of  performing  libations  with  a  large  cup  ot 
gdd.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  brocaded  purple,  which  flowed  down  tc 
his  feet.  Over  this  was  a  transparent  vest  of  saflfron  colour,  and  above  that, 
a  lai^e  purple  mantle  embroidered  with  gold.  Before  him  was  a  great  vessel 
of  gold,  formed  in  the  Laconic  manner,  and  containing  fifteen  measures,  called 
metretes.j  This  was  accompanied  with  a  gold  tripod,  on  which  were  placed 
a  gold  vase  of  odours,  with  two  cups  of  the  same  metal  full  of  cinnamon  and 
saffron.  Bacchus  was  seated  in  a  .shade  of  ivy  and  vine  leaves,  intermixed 
with  the  foliage  of  fruit-trees  ;  and  from  these  hung  several  crowns,  fillets 
and  thyrsi,  with  timbrels,  ribbons,  and  a  variety  of  satiric,  comic,  and  tragic 
masks.  In  the  same  chariot  were  the  priests  and  "priestesses  of  that  deity 
with  the  other  ministers  and  interpreters  of  mysteries,  dancers  of  all  classes 
and  women  bearing  vans.| 

These  were  followed  by  the  Bacchantes,  who  marched  with  their  hair  dishe 
veiled,  and  wore  crowns  composed,  some  of  serpents,  others  of  tranches 
yew,  the  vine,  or  the  ivy.     Some  of  these  women  carried  knives  in  their  hands, 
others  grasped  serpents. 

After  these  advanced  another  chariot,  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and  drawn  h  7 
sixty  men.  In  this  was  the  statue  of  Nyssa,  or  Nysa,§  twelve  feet  high,  si".'ng, 
and  clothed  in  a  yellcvv  vest,  embroidered  with  gold,  over  which  was  anotuer 
Laconic  habit.  The  statue  rose  by  the  aid  of  some  machines  that  were  nor 
touched  by  any  person,  and  after  it  had  poured  milk  out  of  a  gold  cup  il 
resumed  its  former  seat.  Its  left  hand  held  a  thyrsus  adorned  with  ribbons,  and 
on  its  head  was  a  gold  crown,  on  the  top  of  which  were  represented  various 
leaves  of  ivy,  with  clusters  of  grapes,  composed  of  gems.  It  was  covered  with 
a  deep  shade,  formed  by  a  blended  foliage,  and  a  gilded  lamp  hung  at  eacli 
corner  of  the  chariot. 

After  this,  came  another  chariot,  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-four  in 
breadth,  and  drawn  by  three  hundred  men.  On  this  was  placed  a  wine-press, 
also  thirty-six  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  and  a  half  broad ;  this  was  full  of  the 
produce  of  the  vintage.  Sixty  satyrs  trod  the  grapes  to  ihe  sound  of  the  fluts, 
and  sung  such  airs  as  corresponded  with  the  action  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. Silenus  was  the  chief  of  the  band,  and  streams  of  wine  flowed  from  the 
chariot  throughout  the  whole  progress. 

Another  chariot  of  the  same  magnitude,  was  drawn  by  six  hundred  men 
This  carried  a  vat  of  a  prodigious  size,  made  of  leopard's  skins  sewed  together 
The  vessel  contained  three  thousand  measures,  and  shed  a  constant  effusion  of 
wine  during  the  procession. 
, t». 

*■  The  chario':  in  general,  of  wJiich  mention  will  be  made  in  the  seoiicl  of  this  relation,  had  also  four 
i»he«k. 

?  Tlii<  w  <  r<l  i^  fn  qi-n  !y  iiS'^fl  in  the  preyent  description;  it  i«  the  name  of  a  Greek  mcapurt.  \vbicb 
orr  spo  '''s  !■<•;  rlv  ••«  ii|i  il  c  i  oni:-n  arn    hoia.biit  w;  s  somewhnt  lur.:<r,  cont;:inin<y  nine  gnltons. 

1   M.iii.  a  Vanr.ui  !;.«rhi — Virj;  ;   She  is  thought  to  hare  been  the  nurse  of  Bacchu*. 
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This  chariot  was  followed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  crowned  satyrs  and 
«]eni,  carrying  pots,  flaggons,  and  large  cups,  all  of  gold 

This  troop  was  immediately  succeetied  by  a  silver  vat,  containing  six  hundred 
metretes,  and  placed  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  the  same  number  of  men.  The 
vessel  was  adorned  with  chased  work,  and  tlie  rim.  together  with  the  two  han- 
dles and  the  base,  were  embellished  v.'ith  the  figures  of  animals.  The  middle 
part  of  it  was  encompassed  with  a  gold  crown  adorned  with  jewels. 

Next  appeared  two  silver  bowls,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  nine  in  height. 
The  upper  part  of  their  circumference  was  adorned  with  studs,  and  the  bottom 
with  several  animals,  three  of  which  were  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  many  more 
of  a  lesser  size. 

These  were  followed  by  ten  great  vats,  and  sixteen  other  vessels,  the  lai^est 
of  which  contained  thirty  metretes,  and  the  least  five  :  there  were  likewise  ten 
caldrons,  twenty-four  vases  with  two  handles,  and  disposed  on  five  salvers  ;  two 
silver  wine-presses,  on  which  were  placed  twenty-four  goblets ;  a  table  of  massy 
silver,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  more  of  six  ";  four  tripods,  one  of  which 
was  of  massy  silver,  and  had  a  circumference  of  twenty-four  feet :  the  other 
three,  that  were  smaller,  were  adorned  with  precious  stones  in  the  middle. 

Then  came  twenty  Delphic  tripods,  all  of  silver,  and  something  less  than  the 
preceding.  They  were  likewise  accompatiied  with  twenty-six  beakers,  six- 
teen flaggons,  and  a  hundred  and- sixty  other  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  con- 
tained six  metretes,  and  the  smallest  two.     All  these  vessels  were  of  silver. 

After  these  came  the  gold  vessels;  four  of  which,  called  Laconics,  were 
ciowned  with  vine-leaves  :  there  were  likewise  two  Corinthian  vases,  whose 
rims  and  middle  circumfeience  were  embellished  with  ihe  figures  of  animals  ; 
these  contained  eight  metretes ;  a  wine-press,  on  which  ten  goblets  were  placed  ; 
two  other  vases,  each  of  which  contained  five  metretes,  and  two  more  that  held 
a  couple  of  measures:  twenty-two  vessels  for  preserving  liquors  cool,  the  largest 
of  which  contained  thirty  metretes,  and  the  least,  one  :  four  gold  tripods  of  an 
extraordinary  size :  a  kmd  of  basket  of  gold,  intended  as  a  repository  for  ves- 
sels of  the  same  metal ;  this  was  enriched  with  jewels,  and  was  five  feet  in 
*  length  ;  it  was  likewise  divided  into  six  partitions,  one  above  another,  and 
adorned  with  various  figures  of  animals,  above  three  feet  in  height :  two  gob- 
lets, and  two  glass  bov/ls  with  gold  ornaments  :  two  salvers  of  gold,  four  cubits 
in  diameter,  and  three  others  of  less  dimensions:  ten  beakers:  an  altar  four 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  twenty-five  dishes. 

After  this  rich  equipage,  marched  sixteen  hundred  youths,  habited  in  white 
vests  and  crowned,  some  of  them  with  ivy,  others  with  branchesof  pine.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  this  band  carried  gold  vases,  and  four  hundred  of  them 
vases  of  silver.  Three  hundred  more  carried  silver  vessels  made  to  keep  liquors 
cool. 

After  these  appeared  another  troop  bearing  lai^e  drinking  vessels,  some  of 
which  were  of  gold,  fifty  of  silver,  and  three  hundred  diversified  with  various 
colours. 

There  were  likewise  several  tables,  six  feet  in  length,  and  supporting  a  va- 
riety oi  remarkable  objects.  On  one  was  represented  the  bed  of  Semele,  on 
which  were  disposed  several  vests,  some  of  gold  brocade,  others  adorned  with 
precious  stones. 

We  must  not  omit  a  chariot  thirty-three  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-one  teei  h 
breadth,  drawn  by  five  hundred  men.  Tn  this  was  represented  a  deep  cavern, 
shrouded  with  ivy  and  vine-leaves  :  several  pigeons,  ring  doves,  and  turtles, 
issued  out  of  the  aperture,  and  flew  about.  Little  bands  were  fastened  to  their 
feet,  that  they  might  be  caught  by  the  people  around  them.  Two  fountains, 
one  of  milk  and  the  other  of  wine,  flowed  out  of  the  cavern.  All  the  nymph? 
•who  stood  round  it  wore  crowns  of  gold.  Mercury  was  also  seen  with  a  gold 
caauceus  in  his  hand,  and  clothed  in  a  splendid  manner. 

The  expedition  of  Bacchus  to  the  Indies,  was  exhibited  in  another  chario* 
wh^re  the  god  was  repref^ontcd  by  a  statue,  ei<rh*  fee*  ir  height,  and  mouiV 
Vol.  lU.  11 
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jpor*  an  elephant.     He  was  arrayed  in  purple,  and  wore  a  gfold  crown  hrt-^i^ 

mixed  with  twining  ivy  and  vine  leaves.  A  long  thyrsus  of  gold  was  in  his  hand, 
and  his  sandals  were  of  the  same  metal.  On  the  neck  of  the  elephant  was  seated 
a  satyr  more  than  seven  feet  high,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  formed  in 
imitation  of  pine  branches,  and  blowing  a  kind  of  tnimpet  made  of  goat's  hoiii. 
The  trappings  of  the  elephant  were  of  gold,  and  his  neck  was  adorned  with  :i 
crown  of  that  metal  shaped  like  the  foliage  of  ivy. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  five  hundred  young  virgins,  adorned  with  pur- 
ple vests  and  gold  zones.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  them,  who  commanle^l 
the  rest,  wore  crowns  of  gold  that  seemed  to  be  composed  of  the  branches  of  pine 

Next  to  these  came  one  hundred  and  twenty  satyrs,  armed  at  all  points,  so:ne 
in  silver,  and  others  in  copper  arras. 

To  these  succeeded  five  troops  of  sileni,and  crowned  satyrs,  mounted  on 
asses,  some  of  whom  Were  entirely  harnessed  with  gold,  the  re'st  with  silver. 

After  this  troop  appeared  a  long  train  of  chariots,  twenty-four  of  which  were 
drawn  by  elephants  ;  sixty  by  he-goats;  twelve  by  lions  ;  six  by  oiyges,  a 
species  of  goats  ;  fifteen  by  buffaloes  ;  four  by  wild  asses  ;  eight  by  ostriche.-', 
and  seven  by  stags.  In  these  chariots  were  little  youths  dress€d  as  charioteers, 
and  wearing  hats  with  broad  rims.  They  were  accompanied  by  others  of  a 
less  stature,  clothed  in  mantles  embroidered  with  gold.  The  boys,  who  per- 
formed the  office  of  charioteers,  were  crowned  with  branches  of  pine,  and  the 
lesser  youths  with  ivy. 

On  each  side  of  these  were  three  chariots  drawn  by  camels,  and  followed  by 
others  drawn  by  mules.  In  these  chariots  were  several  tents,  resembling  those 
of  the  barbarians,  with  Indian  women,  and  those  of  other  nations,  habited  like 
slaves.  Some  of  their  camels  carried  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  incense  ; 
others  two  hundred  of  saffron,  cinnamon,  iris,  and  other  odoriferous  spices. 

Al  a  little  distance  from  these,  marched  a  band  of  Ethiopians,  armed  with  pikes. 
One  body  of  these  carried  six  hundred  elephants'  teeth  ;  another,  two  thou- 
sand branches  of  ebony  ;  a  third,  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  dust. 

After  these  came  two  hunters  carryino-  gilded  darts,  and  marching  at  the  head 
of  two  thousand  four  hundred  dogs,  of  the  Indian,  Hyrcanian,  and  Molossian 
breed,  beside  a  variety  of  other  species. 

They  were  succeeded  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  supporting  trees,  to  which 
were  fastened  several  species  of  birds  and  deer.  Cages  were  also  carried,  in 
which  were  parrots,  peacocks,  turkey  hens,  pheasants,  and  a  great  number  of 
Ethiopian  birds.  After  these  appeared  one  hundred  and  thirty  sheep  of  thnl 
country  ;  three  hundred  of  the  Arabian  breed  ;  twenty  of  the  island  of  I^ubtea  , 
twenty -six  white  Indian  oxen,  eight  of  the  Ethiopian  species  ;  also  a  large  white 
')ear  ;  fourteen  leopards  ;  sixteen  panthers  ;  four  lynxes  ;  three  small  bears  ;  a 
cameleopard*,  and  an  Ethiopian  rhinoceros. 

Bacchus  advanced  next,  seated  in  a  chariot,  and  wearing  a  gold  crown  embel 
lished  with  ivv-leaves.  He  was  represented  as  taking  sanctuary  at  the  altar  of 
Khea,  licin  the  persecution  of  Juno.  Priapus  was  placed  near  him,  with  a  crown 
of  gold  formed  like  the  leaver  of  ivy.  The  statue  of  Juno  was  crowned  with  a 
gold  diadem  ;  and  those  of  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  wore  crowns  of  fine  gold, 
representing  ivy-leaves.  The  image  of  Virtue  was  placed  near  that  of  Ptolemy, 
and  on  her  head  was  a  crown  of  gold,  made  in  imitation  of  olive  branches 
Another  statue,  representing  the  city  of  Corinth,  was  also  near  Ptolemy,  with  a 
gold  diadem  on  its  head.  At  a  little  distance  fn)m  each  of  these,  was  a  great 
vase  filled  with  gold  cups,  and  a  large  bowl  of  the  same  metal,  which  con- 
tained five  metretes. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  several  women  richly  arrayed,  and  bearing' 
the  names  of  the  Ionian,  and  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  with  the  islands  whiclP' 

♦  This  animal,  whether  real  or  fabulous,  is  mentioned  by  Horjice. 
"  Diversum  coiifusa  jjcnus  panthera  camelo." 
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had  formerly  been  conquered  by  the  Persians.    All  this  train  wore  crowns  oi 

g-o!d. 

In  another  chariot  was  a  gold  thyrsus,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in 
kn£,th, and  a  silver  lance  eight  feet  long. 

Ill  this  part  of  the  procession  were  a  variety  of  wild  beasts  and  horses,  and 
tNventy-four  lions  of  a  prodigious  size  ;  and  also  a  great  number  of  chariots,  ip 
\\liich  were  not  only  the  statues  of  kings,  but  those  of  several  deities. 

After  these  came  a  chorus  of  six  hundred  men,  among  whom  were  three  hun- 
dred who  played  on  gilded  harps,  and  wore  gold  crowns.  At  a  small  distance 
{■Q'.'A  this  band,  marched  two  thousand  bulls,  all  of  the  same  colour,  and  adorned 
V.  ill)  gold  frontlets,  in  the  middle  of  which  rose  a  crown  of  the  same  metal 

They  were  all  adorned  with  a  collar,  and  an  aegis  *  hung  on  the  breast  oi 
each.     All  these  habiyments  were  of  gold. 

The  procession  of  Jupiter,  and  a  great  number  of  other  deitie' ,  advanced 
next,  and,  after  all  the  rest,  that  of  Alexander,  whose  statue  of  m^ssy  gold  was 
j>laced  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  elephants  ;  on  one  side  of  this  statue  stood  Victory, 
Liiid  on  the  other  Minerva. 

The  procession  was  graced  with  several  thrones  of  gold  and  ivory,  on  one  of 
nhich  was  a  lai^e  diadem  of  gold,  and  on  another  a  horn  of  the  same  metal. 
A  third  supported  a  crown  ;  and  a  fourth  a  horn  of  solid  gold.  On  the  throne 
ot"  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  father  of  the  reigning  prince,  was  a  gold  crown,  which 
weighed  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,!  each  containing  four  drachmas. 

In  this  procession  were  likewise  three  hundred  gold  vases,  in  which  perfumes 
were  to  be  burned  ;  fifty  gilded  altars,  encompassed  with  gold  crowns.  Four 
torches  of  gold,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  were  fastened  to  one  of  these  altars. 
There  were  likewise  twelve  gilded  hearths,  one  of  which  was  eighteen  feet  in 
circumference,  and  sixty  in  height ;  and  another  was  only  twelve  feet  and  a 
half  high.  Nine  Delphic  tripods  of  gold  appeared  next,  having  six  feet  in 
their  altitude;  and  there  were  six  others,  nine  feet  in  height.  The  largest  of 
all  was  forty-fi\'e  feet  high  ;  several  animals  in  gold  were  placed  upon  it,  and 
its  upper  part  was  encompassed  with  a  gold  crown,  formed  of  a  foliage  of  vine- 
leaves. 

After  these  were  seen  several  gilded  palms,  twelve  feet  in  length,  together 
w'lih  a  caduceus,  also  gilt,  sixty-six  feet  long  ;  a  gilded  thunderbolt,  in  length 
.sixty  feet  ;  a  gilded  temple,  sixty-feet  in  circumference  ;  a  double  horn,  twelve 
feet  long  ;  a  vast  number  of  gilded  animals,  several  of  which  were  eighteen 
feet  in  height.  To  these  were  added  several  deer  of  a  stupendous  size,  and 
a  set  of  eagles  thirty  feet  high. 

Three  thousand  and  two  hundred  crowns  of  gold  were  likewise  carried  m 
this  procession  ;  together  with  a  consecrated  crown  measuring  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  (undoubtedly,  in  its  circumference)  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
gem?,  and  surrounding  the  entrance  into  the  temple  of  Berenice.  Several  large 
crowns  of  gold  were  also  supported  by  young  virgins,  richly  habited.  One  of 
these  crowns  was  three  feet  in  height,  with  a  circumference  of  twenty-four. 

These  ornaments  of  the  procession  were  accompanied  with  a  gold  curiass, 
eighteen  feet  in  height ;  and  another  of  silver,  twenty-seven  feet  high.  On  the 
latter  was  the  representation  of  two  thunderbolts  of  gold,  eighteen  feet  in  length ; 
with  an  oaken  crown  embellished  with  jewels  ;  tAventy  gold  bucklers  ;  sixty- 
four  complete  suits  of  gold  armour  ;  two  boots  of  the  same  metal,  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  length  ;  twelve  basins  ;  a  great  number  of  flaggons  ;  ten  large  vases 
of  perfumes  for  the  baths  ;  twelve  beakers  ;  fifty  dishes,  and  a  large  number  of 
tables  ;  all  these  were  of  gold.  There  were  likewise  five  tables  covered  with 
gold  goblets  ;  and  a  horn  of  solid  gold,  forty-four  feet  in  length.  All  these  gold 
vessels  and  other  oruaments,  were  in  aseparate  procession  from  that  of  Bacchus, 
which  has  been  already  described.  

*   A  kiri'l  of  hcicklrr  whicli  covered  the  lirenst. 
i    The  Al'.ic  staler,  usually  called   yfj<r-i,  was  equal   to  alioiit  one  dollar  r.nd    eijhty-scTen  centt;  tbe 
*.iU:     Ui'r-U'vc  oi  thii  rii.l".-  ci-o-vij   v."^  .  -.-litcrn  ti;oi:s^-r,d  seven  hundred  r.nd  Cxf'.y  dollsTS. 
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TL  ire  were  likewise  four  hundred  chariots  laden  with  vts.srl.-.  .  r.  1  other 
worki  of  silver  ;  twenty  others  filled  with  gold  vessels,  and  eight  hundred  more 
appropriated  to  the  carriage  of  aromatic  spices. 

The  troops  who  guarded  this  procession  were  composed  of  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  foot,  and  twenty -three  thousand  horse,  all  dressed  and  armed 
in  a  magnihcent  manner. 

Duri  ig  the  games  and  public  combats,  which  continued  for  some  days  after 
this  ponpous  solemnity,  Ptolemy  Soter  presented  the  victors  with  twenty  crowns 
of  gold,  and  they  received  twenty-three  from  his  consort  Berenice.  It  appeared, 
by  the  r^'sgiste^s  of  the  palace,  that  these  last  crowns  were  valued  at  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty  talents,  and  fifty  minae  ;  from  whence  some  estimate 
may  be  N[)rmed  of  the  immense  sums  to  which  all  the  gold  and  silver  employed 
m  this  splendid  ceremonial  amounted. 

Such  ^'as  the  magnificence  exhibited  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  his  corona- 
tion. If  Fabricius,  the  famous  Roman,  whom  I  formerly  mentioned,  and  who 
had  rendered  himself  so  remarkable  for  his  contempt  of  gold  and  silver,  had 
been  a  spectator  of  this  procession,  I  am  persuaded  that  tie  sight  of  it  in  all  its 
parts  would  have  proved  insupportable  to  him  ;  and  that  he  wouldhave  thought 
and  spoken  like  the  emperor  Vespasian,  upon  an  occasion  which  had  some  re- 
semblance to  this.  He  and  his  son  Titus  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Rome, 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  finding  himself  fatigued  with  the  ex- 
cessive lenr^th  of  that  pompous  procession,  he  could  not  conceal  his  displeasure, 
and  declared,  that  he  was  justly  punished  by  that  tedious  ceremony,  for  his 
weakness  in  desirina:  a  triumph  at  his  advanced  age.* 

In  this  festival  o\  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  no  part  of  it  was  conducted  with 
any  elegance,  ^r  had  the  least  air  of  taste  and  genius.  An  amazing  prodigali- 
ty, of  gold  and  silver,  was  displayed,  which  makes  me  r€?collect  a,  passage  in 
Sallust,  the  beauty  and  force  of  which  I  have  the  mortification  not  to  be  able 
to  render  ir.i  our  language.  Cataline  intended  to  represent  the  immoderate 
luxury  of  th^  Romans,  his  cotemporaries,  who  lavished  immense  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures,  statues,  wrought  plate,  and  superb  buildings.  "  They 
draw  out,"  siys  he,  "  and  torment  their  gold  and  silver  by  all  imaginable  me-, 
thods,"  (I  must  entreat  the  reader's  excuse  for  this  literal  translation),  "  and 
yet  this  exceas  of  prodigality  is  incapable  of  exhausting  and  overcoming  their 
riches."  "  Omnibus  modus  pecuniam  trahunt,  vexant ;  tamen  summa  libidine 
divitias  suas  vincere  nequeunt."t  In  such  profusions  as  these  did  the  whole 
merit  of  Philadelphus  consist  on  this  occasion. 

What  could  there  be  truly  great  or  admirable  in  this  vain  ostentation  of  riches, 
and  a  waste  of  such  immense  treasure  in  a  bottomless  abyss,  after  they  had  cost 
the  people  so  many  fatiguing  labours,  and  perhaps  had  been  amassed  by  a  long 
series  of  violent  exactions  ?  The  spoils  of  whole  provinces  and  cities  were 
sacrificed  to  the  curiosity  of  a  single  day,  and  displayed  to  public  view,  only 
to  raise  the  frivolous  admiration  of  a^  stupid  populace,  without  conducing  to 
the  least  real  advantage  or  utility.  Nothing  ever  argued  a  more  profound  ig- 
norance of  the  true  use  of  riches  and  solid  glory,  and  of  whatever  else  has  any 
just  pretentions  to  the  esteem  of  mankind. 

But  what  can  we  say,  when  we  behold  a  sacred  procession,  and  a  solemnity 
of  religion  converted  into  a  public  school  of  intemperance  and  licentiousness, 
such  as  are  only  proper  to  excite  the  most  shameful  passions  in  the  spectators, 
and  induce  an  utter  depravity  of  mind  and  manners,  by  presenting  to  their 
view  all  the  utensils  of  excess  and  debauch,  with  the  most  powerful  allurements 


*  Adeo  nihil  ornamentorum  extrinsecus  cupide  appclivit,  ut  triumphi  die  fat  gatus  tarditjte  ct  t=ydio  pom 
pae,  non  relicuerit  incrito  se  plecti.qui  triiimphura — tarn  inepte  senex  concupisset. — ^ueton.  in  Vespas.  c.  1? 

t  These  metaporical  terms,  "trahunt,  vexant,  vincere  neqiieunt,"  may  possibly  be  df  rived  from  the  com 
bats  of  the  athlet«B,  wherein,  after  one  of  them  has  thrown  his  adversary,  and  imagines  himself  victorious, 
he  drags  him  along  the  arena,  in  sijht  of  the  spectators,  twists,  shakes,  and  torments  him,  without  being 
able  to  extort  a  confess'on  from  him  of  his  defeat.  In  this  contest,  therefore,  wherein  the  Roman  author 
Mprtfents  luxury  and  iiches  to  be  engaged,  all  tlic  profusions  of  the  former  were  incapable  of  exhau«6nr 
Mid  orercoming  ihc  latter. 
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10  indulge  tbem,  and  that,  under  pretext  of  paying  adoration  to  the  gods  !  Wl  ♦. 
divinitifcs  must  those  be,  who  would  exact,  or  even  sufifer,  so  scandalou?  a  pon  ) 
in  their  worship  ! 

SECTION   V. — COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE   REIGN    OF    PTOLEMY    PHILADELPHUS, 
DEATH    OF    DEMETRIUS    PHALERIUS. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  became  sole  maste 
of  all  his  dominions,  which  were  composed  of  Egypt,  and  many  provinces  de 
pondent  on  it,  viz.  Phoenicia,  Coelosyria,  Arabia,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  the  island  ol 
Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  isles  called  the  Cyclades.' 

During  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Philadelphus  had  concealed  his  resentmen 
against  Demetrius  Phalerius,  for  the  advice  he  gave  that  prince,  when  he  wa; 
deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a  successor.  But  when  the  sovereign  power  en- 
tirely devolved  upon  him,  he  caused  that  philosopher  to  be  siezed  and  sent 
with  a  strong  guard  to  a  remote  fortress,  where  he  ordered  him  to  be  confined, 
till  he  should  determine  in  what  manner  to  treat  him.  The  bite  of  an  aspic 
at  last,  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  that  great  man,  who  merited  a  better^  fate. t 

The  testimonies  in  his  favour,  of  Cicero,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  many  others,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  probity  and  wisdom  of  his 
government :  we  therefore  shall  only  consider  what  has  been  observed  with 
respect  to  his  eloquence. 

The  characters  of  his  writings,  as  Cicero  observes  m  several  places,  were 
rvvectness,  elegance,  beauty,  numbers  and  ornament,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish in  them  the  disciple  f  f  Theophrastus.|  He  excelled  in  that  species 
of  eloquence,  which  is  called  the  temperate  and  florid.  His  style,  in  other 
respects,  gentle  and  calm,  was  adorned  and  ennobled  with  bold  and  shining  me- 
taphors, that  exalte'd  and  enlivened  his  discourse,  otherwise  not  dignified,  to 
any  great  degree,  with  rich  sentiments,  and  those  beauties  that  constitute  the 
great  and  sublime.  He  was  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  wrestler,  formed  in 
the  shade  and  tranquillity,  for  public  games  and  spectacles,  than  as  a  soldier 
inured  to  arms  by  exercise,  and  quitting  his  tent  to  attack  an  enemy.  His  dis- 
course had  indeed,  the  faculty  of  affecting  his  hearers  with  something  grateful 
and  tender,  but  it  wanted  energy  to  inspire  the  force  and  ardour  that  inflame 
.he  mind,  and  only  left  in  it  an  agreeable  remembrance  of  some  transient  sweet- 
ness and  graces,  not  unlike  that  which  we  retain  after  hearing  the  most  harmo- 
nious concerts. § 

It  must  be  confessed,  this  species  of  eloquence  has  its  merit,  when  limited  to 
just  bounds ;  but  as  it  is  very  difficult  and  unusual  to  preserve  a  due  mediocrity 
m  this  particular,  and  to  suppress  the  sallies  of  a  rich  and  lively  imagination, 
not  always  guided  by  the  judgment,  this  kind  of  eloquence  is  apt,  therefore,  to 
degenerate  and  become,  even  from  its  own  beauties,  a  pernicious  delicacy, 
which  at  length  vitiates  and  depraves  the  taste.  This  was  the  effect,  accord 
ing  to  Cicero  and  Qjuinctilian,  who  were  good  judges  in  this  point,  of  the  florid 
and  studied  graces  peculiar  to  the  style  of  Demetrius.  Athens,  till  his  time, 
had  been  accustomed  to  a  nonle  and  majestic  eloquence,  whose  character  was 
a  natural  beauty,  without  paint  and  glitter.  Demetrius  was  the  first  who  re- 
volted against  this  manly  and  solid  eloquence,  instead  of  which  he  substituted 
a  soft  and  languishing  species,  that  abated  the  vigour  of  the  mind,  and  at  length 
rendered  false  taste  piedominant.lj 

*  A.M.  3721.     Ant.  J    C.  283.     Thoecrit.  Idyll,  xvii. 
t  Diog'.  Laert.  in  Deuiet.  Cic.  in  Drat,  pro  Rabir,     Post.  n.  23. 
+   Demetrius  Phajereus  in  hoc  numero  haberi  potest:  disputator  subtilis,  orator  parum  vehfimens,  dulci 
lamcn,  ut  Theophrasti  discipulum  possis  agnoscere. — OfBc.  1.  i.  n.  3. 

{  Demetrius  Phalereus,  erudilissimus  ille  quidem,  sed  non  tarn  armis  tnstltutis,  quam  palaestra.  Itaque 
de'lectabar  rr.agis  Atnenienses,  quam  inflammabat.  Processerat  enim  in  solem  et  pulverem,  non  ut  c  rriilitari 
tabernaculo,  sed  ut  e  Theophrasti,  doctissimi  hjminis,  umbraculis— Suavis  vidcri  maluit,  quam  g:rovis  ;  sed 
»uavitate  ea.  qua  perfunderet  animos,  non  qua  perfrinircret  ;  et  tantum  utmemoriam  concinnitstis  siirt-,  noa 
(quemad'modum  de  Pericle  scripsit  Eupolis)  cum  delevtatione  aculeos  etiam  relinqueret  in  animis  corum  s 
quibus  es3et  auditus. — De  Clar.  Orat.  n.  37  et.^8, 

II  Hajc  a;t.is  effudit  banc  copiam  :  et  ut  opinio  mp:i  fcrt.  succus  ille  et  sanguis  incorrup^us  usque  ad  ht'.nc 
(vtatemoratorum  fuit,  in  qua  naturalis  inessit.  non  fiicatus.  nitor— Hie,  Phalereus,  prinr.us  >  ,flej«t  orationera 
^'  "am  mollem  teD(rri\mquc  reddidit   ~l>e  Ch-r.  Or.a    u    3fi — M. 
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Two  of  Alexander's  captains  survived  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus  and  SSeleucus, 

who,  till  then,  had  always  been  united  by  treaties  and  confederations :  and  as 
they  were  now  advancing  to  the  period  of  their  days,  for  they  were  both  up- 
wards of  eighty  years  of  age,  we  might  reasonably  suppose  that  they  would 
have  bee.i  desirous  of  ending  their  lives  in  the  union  which  had  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  them  »  instead  of  which,  their  mutual  destruction  by  war  be- 
came the  sole  object  of  their  thoughts,  on  the  following  occasion. 

Lysimachus  after  the  marriage  of  his  son  Agathocles  with  Lysandra,  one  of^ 
the  daughters  of  Ptolemy,  espoused  another  himself,  whose  name  was  Ai-sinoe', 
and  had  several  children  by  her.  The  different  interests  of  these  two  sisters 
did  them  into  all  sorts  of  intrigues,  to  form  a  powerful  party  in  their  favour,  upon 
tlie  death  of  Lysimachus.  VVhat  are  ambitious  wives  and  mothers  not  capable 
of  attempting  !  Their  opposition  to  each  other  was  not  the  mere  effect  of  per- 
sonal interest,  but  was  chiefly  fomented  by  the  differences  of  their  mothers. 
Lysandra  was  the  daughter  of  Eurydice,  and  Arsinoe  of  Berenice.  The  ar- 
rival of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  brother  of  Philadelphus,  at  this  court,  made  Av- 
sinoe  apprehensive  that  his  interest  would  strengthen  too  much  the  party  ol 
Lysandra,  who  was  his  sister  by  the  same  mother  ;  and  that  they  would  accom- 
plish the  destruction  of  herself  and  her  own  children,  at  the  death  of  Lysimachus. 
This  calamity  she  was  determined  to  pi'event,  by  sacrificing  Agathocles  to  her 
suspicions  ;  and  she  succeeded  in  her  design,  by  representing  nim  to  her  hus- 
band, as  one  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  and  crown,  by  which 
she  so  much  incensed  him  against  his  own  son,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  impri- 
soned and  put  to  death.  Lysandra  and  her  children,  with  her  brother  Cerau- 
nus, and  Alexander,  another  son  of  Lysimachus,  took  sanctuary  in  the  court  of 
Seleucus,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  declare  war  against  Lysimachus.  Several 
of  the  principal  officers  of  this  prince,  and  even  those  who  had  been  most  de- 
voted to  his  interest,  were  struck  with  so  much  horror  at  the  m'urderof  his  son, 
that  they  entirely  abandoned  him,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  where 
they  strengthened  the  remonstrances  of  Lysandra  by  their  own  complaints, 
Seleucus  was  easily  induced  to  undertake  this  war,  for  which  he  was  already 
sufficiently  disposed,  by  views  of  interest.* 

Before  he  en2:aged  in  this  interprise,  he  resigned  his  queen  Stratonice  to  his 
son  Antiochus,  for  a  reason  I  shall  soon  relate  ;  and  consigned  to  him,  at  the  same 
time,  a  considerable  part  of  his  empire,  reserving  to  himself  no  other  territo 
ries  than  the  provinces  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  sea.j 

Antiochus  was  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper,  the  cause  of  which  the  phy- 
sicians were  unable  to  discover  ;  for  which  reason  his  condition  was  thought  en- 
tirely desperate.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  inquietude  of  a  father,  who  beheld 
himself  on  the  point  of  losing  his  son  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  whom  he  had  in- 
tended for  his  successor  in  his  vast  dominions,  and  in  whoni  all  the  happiness  oi 
his  life  consisted,  Erasistratus,  the  most  attentive  and  skilful  of  all  the  physi- 
cians, have  caretuUy  considered  every  symptom  with  which  the  indisposition 
of  the  young  prince  vn  as  attended,  believed  at  last  that  he  had  discovered  its 
true  cause,  and  that  it  proceeded  from  a  passion  he  had  entertained  for  some  lady  ; 
in  which  conjecture  he  was  not  deceived.  It,  however,  was  more  difficult  to 
discover  the  object  of  a  passion,  the  more  violent  from  the  secrecy  in  which  it 
remained.   The  physician,  therefore,  to  assure  himself  fully  of  what  he  surmised. 

f)assed  whole  days  in  the  apartment  of  his  patient,  and  when  he  saw  any 
ady  enter,  he  carefully  observed  the  countenance  of  the  prince,  and  never  dis 
covered  the  least  emotion  in  him,  except  when  Stratonice  came  into  the  eham 
ber,  either  alone,  or  with  her  consort;  at  which  times  the  young  prince  was, 
as  Plutarch  observes,  always  affected  with  the  symptoms  described  by  Sappho, 
as  so  many  indications  of  a  violent  passion.  Such,  for  instance,  as  a  suppres- 
sion of  voice  ;  burning  blushes  ;  suffusion  of  sight ;  cold  sweat ;  a  sensible  ine- 
quality and  disorder  of  pulse  ;  with  a  variety  of  the  like  symptoms.  When 
Uie  physician  was  afterwards  alone  with  his  patient,  he  managed  his  inquiries 

*  Justin.  1.  xvli.  c  1.     Appian.  in  Syr.     P:iu-an.  in  Altic.  p.  18. 
t  P'"t- '"  ^^^Jnet    p.  906,  907.     Ai)pi<in.  in  ayr,  p.  1  }H— 1^3 
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o.  .I'i  SO  much  dexterity,  as  at  last  drew  the  se(j|et  from  him.  Antiocbus  con- 
fi  <3ed  liis  passion  for  queen  Stratonice,  his  momer- in-law,  and  declared  that 
he  had  in  vain  employed  all  his  efforts  to  vanquish  it ;  he  added,  that  he  had  a 
thousand  times  had  recourse  to  every  consideration  that  could  be  represented 
to  his  thoughts,  in  such  a  conjuncture  ;  particularly  ^he  respect  due  from  him 
to  a  father  and  a  sovereign,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved  ;  the  shameful 
circumstance  of  indulging  a  passion  altogether  unjustifiable,  and  contrary  to  all 
he  rules  of  decency  and  honour  ;  the  folly  of  harbouring  a  design  he  ought  nevet 
to  be  desirous  of  gratifying  ;  but  that  his  reason,  in  its  present  state  of  distrac- 
tion, entirely  engrossed  by  one  object,  would  hearken  to  nothing  :  and  he  coi;- 
cluded  with  declaring,  that  to  punish  himself,  for  desires  involuntary  in  one 
sense,  but  criminal  in  every  other,  he  had  resolved  to  languish  to  death,  by 
discontinuing  all  care  of  his  health,  and  abstaining  from  every  kind  of  food. 

The  physician  gained  a  very  considerable  point,  by  penetrating  into  the 
source  of  his  patient's  disorder  ;  but  the  application  of  the  proper  remedy  was 
much  more  difficult  to  be  accomplished  ;  and  how  could  a  proposal  of  this  na- 
ture be  made  to  a  parent  and  king  !  When  Seleucus  made  the  next  inquiry  after 
his  son's  health,  Erasistratus  replied,  that  his  distemper  was  incurable,  because 
it  arose  from  a  secret  passion  which  could  never  be  gratified,  as  the  lady  he 
loved  was  not  to  be  obtained.  The  father,  surprised  and  afflicted  at  this  an- 
swer, desired  to  know  why  the  lady  was  not  to  be  obtained  ?  "  Because  she  is 
my  wife,"  replied  the  physician,  "  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  yield  her  up  to  tne 
embraces  of  another."  "  And  will  you  not  part  with  her,  then,"  replied  iho 
king,  "  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  son  I  so  tenderly  love  ?  Is  this  the  friendship  you 
profess  for  me  ?"  ""  Let  me  entreat  you,  my  lord,"  says  Erasistratus,  "  to  im- 
agine yourself  for  one  moment  in  my  place,  would  you  resign  your  Stratonice 
to  his  arms  ?  If  you,  therefore,  who  are  a  father,  would  not  consent  to  such  a 
sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  a  son  so  dear  to  you,  how  can  you  expect  another 
should  do  it  ?"  "  I  would  resign  Stratonice  and  my  empire  to  him,  with  ail  my 
soul,"  interrupted  the  king.  *'  Your  majesty  then,"  replied  the  physician, "  has 
the  remedy  in  your  own  hands  ;  for  he  loves  Stratonice."  The  father  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  after  this  declaration,  and  easily  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
consort ;  after  which,  his  son  and  that  princess  were  crowned  king  and  queen 
of  Upper  Asia.  Julian  the  apostate  relates,  in  a  fragment  of  his  writings  still 
extant,  that  Antiochus  would  not  espouse  Stratonice  till  after  the  death  of  his 
father.* 

Whatever  traces  of  reserve,  moderation,  and  even  modesty,  appear  in  the 
conduct  of  this  young  prince,  his  example  shows  us  the  misfortune  of  giviug 
the  least  entrance  into  the  heart  to  an  unlawful  passion,  capable  of  discomj'Os- 
ing  all  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  life. 

Seleucus,  being  now  eased  ofJiis  inquietude,  thought  c£  nothing  but  marching 
against  Lysimachus.  He  therefore  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army,  and 
advanced'  into  Asia  Minor.  All  the  country  submitted  to  him  as  far  as  bardis. 
which  lie  besieged  and  took  ;  by  which  means  he  became  master  of  all  the  trea- 
sures of  Lysimachus.t 

This  last,  having  passed  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  Se 
leucus,  gave  him  battle  in  Phrygia,+  but  was  defeated  and  slain  ;  in  conse 
que  ice  of  which,  Seleucus  rendered  himself  master  of  all  his  dominions.  His 
greatest  pleasure,  on  this  occasion,  resulted  from  his  being  the  only  survivor 
o(  h\\  the  captains  of  Alexander,  and,  by  the  event  of  this  battle,  victorious  over 
conquerors  themselves,  for  that  was  the  expression  he  thought  fit  to  use  ;  and 
this  advantage  was  considered  by  him  as  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  providence  in 

*  In  Misop. 

t  Ji;»tin.  I.  xvii.  c.  1,  2.  Appian.  in  Sjr.  p.  171!.  Jlemnon,  Exccrpta  apud  Phod.  c.  'J.  Pausan.  in  At 
lj<-..  p.  18.     Oros.  3—23.     Polyaen.  4.  9. 

X  Porphyry  is  the  only  author  who  has  poi  if  <1  out  the  real  place  where  this  battle  was  fought,  which 
K^sThi  IS,  by  an  evideot  mistake,  cills  Kofua-  i  i,  i.isfad  of  K-j^c^Si^v,  the  field  of  Cyrus  j  .meiitioQed  hj 
^:'&'.>o.  1.  xiii.  P.  62P. 
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his  favour.  *  This  last  victory  was  undoubtedly  the  best  justification  of  the  title 
of  Nicator,  or  the  Conqueror,  which  he  had  already  assumed,  and  which  is 
usually  given  him  by  historians,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
princes  of  the  name  of  SeJeucus  who  reigned  after  him  in  Syria. t 

His  triumph  on  this  occasion  was  of  no  long  continuance,  tor  when  he  went, 
seven  months  after  his  victory,  to  take  possession  of  Macedonia,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  country,  he 
was  basely  assassinated  by  Ceraunus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  innumerable 
honours  and  obligations  ;  for  he  had  received  him  into  his  court,  when  he  tl(;d 
trom  his  own  country,  and  had  treated  him  suitably  to  his  rank.  He  had  aiso 
carried  that  prince  with  him  in  ihat  expedition  ;  intending,  when  it  should  be 
completed,  to  employ  the  same  forces,  for  his  establishment  on  the  throne  of 
his  father  in  Egypt.  But  as  this  wretch  was  insensible  of  all  the  favours  he  had 
received,  he  had  the  villany  to  conspire  against  his  benefactor,  whom  he  assas- 
sinated, as  we  have  already  mentioned. 

He  had  reigned  twenty  years,  from  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  when  the  title  of  king 
was  secured  to  him  ;  and  thirty-one,  if  the  commencement  of  his  reign  be  fixed 
twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  he  became  master  of  Asia  , 
from  which  time  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae  commences. 

A  late  dissertation  of  Monsieur  de  la  Nauze  gives  him  a  reign  of  more  than 
fifty  years,  by  adding  to  it  the  nineteen  years  of  his  son  Antiochus  Soter.  The 
author  pretends,  that  Seleucus  Nicator  did  not  entirely  divest  himself  of  the 
government,  but  began  with  making  a  partition  of  his  dominions  ;  and  that  he 
afterwards  reunited  them,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  son.  He  has  produced 
probable  reasons  in  favour  of  his  opinion  ;  but  as  I  never  engaged  in  contests  of 
this  nature,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  chronology  of  Usher,  who  has  been 
my  usual  guide,  and  who  assigns,  with  Father  Petau  and  Monsieur  Vaillant, 
thirty-one  years  to  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Nicator.| 

This  prince  had  extraordinary  qualities  ;  and  without  mentioning  his  military 
accomplishments,  it  maybe  justly  said,  that  he  distinguished  himself  among  the 
other  kings,  by  his  great  love  of  justice,  a  benevolence,  clemency,  and  a  pecu- 
liar regard  to  religion,  that  endeared  him  to  the  people.  He  had  likewise  a 
taste  for  polite  literature,  and  made  it  a  circumstance  of  pleasure  and  glory  to 
himself,  to  send  back  to  the  Athenians  the  library  of  which  Xerxes  had  dispos- 
sessed them,  and  which  he  found  in  Persia.  He  also  accomj-anied  that  presenf 
with  the  statues  of  Harraodius  and  Aristogiton,  whom  the  Athenians  honoured 
as  their  deliverers. 

The  friends  of  Lysimachus,  with  those  who  had  served  under  that  prince,  at 
first  considered  Ceraunus  as  the  avenger  of  his  death,  and  acknowledged  him 
for  their  king  ;  but  his  conduct  soon  caused  them  to  change  their  sentiments. 

He  did  not  expect  to  possess  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus  in  peace,  while  his 
sister  Arsinoe  and  the  children  she  had  by  Lysimachus  were  living  ;  for  which 
reason  he  determined  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  them  and  the  apprehensions  they 
gave  him.  The  greatest  crimes  cost  the  ambitious  no  remorse.  Ceraunus  feigned 
a  passion  for  his  sister,  and  seemed  desirous  of  espousing  her  ;  and  as  these 
incestuous  marriages  were  frequent  and  allowable  in  Egypt,  Arsinoe,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  natural  disposition  of  her  brother,  protracted,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  conclusion  of  that  affair,  the  consequences  of  which  she  feared 
would  be  fatal  to  herself  and  children.  But  the  more  she  delayed,  and  con- 
cealed her  repugnance  by  plausible  pretexts,  the  more  warmly  he  pressed  her 
to  gratify  his  passion  ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion,  he  repaired  to  that 
temple  which  the  Macedonians  held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  there,  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  her  intimate  friends  whom  she  had  sent  to  him,  he  called  the 
tutelar  gods  of  the  country  to  witness,  embracing  their  statues  at  the  same  timn, 

*  Laetus  ea  victoria  Seleucus,  et  quod  majiss  ea  victoria  putabat,  solum  se  de  cohorte  Alexandri  reman, 
iisse,  victoremque  victorum  cxtitisse,  non  humanum  esse  opus,  sed  div-inum  munus,  g^loriabatur:  ignAnWB 
prorsus,  non  multo  post  fra^litatis  humana;  se  ipsum  exemplum  futurum. — Justia.  1.  xvii.  c.  2. 
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find  protesting,  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations,  that  his  vie\V3 
with  respect  to  the  marriage  he  solicit*^d,  were  perfectly  pure  and  innocent. 

Arsinoe  placed  but  little  confidence  m  these  promises,  though  they  were  ut- 
tered before  the  altars,  and  had  been  ratified  with  the  awful  seal  of  religion  ; 
hut  she  was  apprehensive,  at  the  same  time,  that  persisting  in  an  obstinate  re- 
cusal v^uld  be  fatal  to  her  children,  for  whose  welfare  she  was  more  solicitous 
than  her  own.  She  therefore  consented  at  last,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  magnificence,  and  with  all  the  indications  of  the  most  unaffected 
joy  and  tenderness.  Ceraunus  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  sister,  and 
declared  her  queen,  In  the  presence  of  the  whole  army.  Arsinoe  felt  a  real  joy, 
when  she  beheld  herself  so  gloriously  re-established  in  the  privileges  of  which 
she  had  been  divested  by  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  her  first  husband  ;  and  she 
invited  her  new  spouse  to  reside  with  her  in  her  own  city  of  Cassandria,  to  which 
;^he  first  repaired,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  arrival. 
The  temples,  on  that  occasion,  with  all  the  public  places  and  private  houses, 
were  magnificently  adorned,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  altars,  and  victims 
ready  for  sacrifice.  The  two  sons  of  Arsinoe,  Lysimachus,  who  was  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  Philip,  who  was  thirteen,  both  princes  of  admirable  beauty, 
and  majestic  mien,  advanced  to  meet  the  king  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  it 
being  a  day  of  so  much  solemnity  and  joy.  Ceraunus  threw  his  arms  round 
their  necks,  and  embraced  them  with  as  much  tenderness  as  could  be  well  ex- 
\)ressed  by  the  fondest  of  fathers. 

The  scene  of  affection  terminated  here,  and  was  presently  succeeded  by  a 
bloody  tragedy.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  city,  he  seized  the  citadel,  and 
ordered  the  two  brothers  to  be  murdered.  Those  unfortunate  princes  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  queen,  who  clasped  them  in  her  arms,  and  vainly  endeavoured,  by 
covering  them  with  her  body,  to  save  them  from  the  daggers  of  their  murderers, 
\vho  killed  them  in  the  bosom  of  their  mother.  Instead  of  being  allowed  tne 
sad  consolation  of  rendering  thera  the  last  offices,  she  was  first  dragged  out  of 
the  city,  with  her  robes  all  rent,  and  her  hair  dishevelJed,  and  then  banished 
into  Samothrace,  with  only  two  female  servants  to  attend  her,  mournfully  con- 
sidering her  surviving  the  princes  her  sons  as  the  completion  of  all  her  cala- 
mities.* 

Providence  would  not  suffer  such  crimes  to  go  unpunished,  but  called  forth 
a  distant  people  to  be  the  minister  of  its  vengeance.f 

The  Gauls,  finding  their  own  country  too  populous,  sent  out  a  great  number 
(tf  people  to  seek  a  new  settlement  in  some  other  land.  This  swarm  of  foreigners 
came  from  the  extremity  of  the  ocean,  and  after  they  had  proceeded  along  the 
Danube,  arrived  at  the  outlet  of  the  Save,  and  then  divided  themselves  into 
three  bodies.  The  first,  commanded  by  Brennus  and  Acichorius  entered  Pan- 
nonia,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Hungary  ;  the  second  marched  into  Thrace, 
under  Cerethrius  ;  and  Belgius  led  the  third  into  Illyrium  and  Macedonia. 

All  the  nations,  near  whose  territories  this  people  approached,  were  struck 
with  so  much  terror,  that  instead  of  waiting  till  they  were  subdued,  they  des- 
patched ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  and  thought  themselves  exceedingly  happy 
in  purchasing  their  liberty  with  money.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  the  only  prince  who  was  unaffected  at  the  tidings  of  this  formidable  irrup- 
tion ;  and  running  headlong  on  the  punishment  the  divine  vengeance  was  pre- 
pi  ring  to  inflict  upon  hint,  for  the  murders  he  had  perpetrated,  he  advanced  to 
meet  the  Gauls  with  a  small  body  of  undisciplined  troops,  as  if  it  had  been  as 
e;isy  for  him  to  fight  battles,  as  it  was  to  commit  crimes.J  He  had  even  the 
imprudence  to  refuse  a  supply  of  twenty  thousand  men,  which  the  Dardanians, 
a  neighbouring  people  to  Macedonia,  offered  him  ;  and  answered  with  an  in- 

*  Justin.  1.  xxiv.  c.  -2 — 4. 

t  \.  M.  3725.  Ant  J.  C.  279.  .fustln.  1.  xxiv  et  xsv.  Pausan.  1.  x.  p.  643— G45.  Mernn.  Exc.  apud 
I'hot'.u.n.     E«log«  DioJ.  Sic.  I.  xxii.    (-alliin.  Hymn,  in  Delum,  et  Schol.  ad  cundum.    Suidas  in  TaXsrran 

X  Mollis  rex  .Macedoniaj  Ptolem:p.as  adventiirn  (xallorura,  intrcpidns  audivit,  hisque  cum  paucis  et  incom 
rn5i''S,  quasi  holla  non  diiScilius  uua:n  socI.th  p;itr..r<':itiir,  purricidionirii  fiirii.^  a'^ilatii.  oicurit — Jastin 
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suiting  air,  that  Macedonia  would  be  much  to  be  pitied,  if,  after  it  had  cc& 

quered  all  the  East,  it  could  need  the  aid  of  the  Dardanians  to  defend  its  frontien. , 
to  which  he  added  with  a  haughty  tone  of  triumph,  that  he  would  face  the  enemy 
with  the  children  of  those  who  had  subdued  the  universe  under  the  banners  cf 
Alexander. 

He  expressed  himself  in  the  same  imperious  strain  to  the  Gauls,  who  Mr;/, 
offered  him  peace  by  deputation,  in  case  he  would  purchase  it  ;  but  conceiv- 
ing this  offer  the  result  oi  fear,  he  replied,  that  he  would  never  enter  into  any 
treaty  of  peace  with  them,  unless  they  would  deliver  up  some  of  the  principal 
persons  of  their  nation  to  him  as  hostages  ;  and  that  they  must  likewise  send  him 
tliejr  arms,  before  he  would  place  any  confidence  in  their  promises.  This  answer 
was  received  with  contempt  by  the  Gauls ;  and  we  may  from  hence  observe 
the  methods  usually  employed  by  the  Deity  in  chastising  the  pride  and  injus- 
tice of  princes  ;  he  first  deprives  them  of  reason  and  counsel,  and  then  aban- 
dons them  to  their  vain  imaginations. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  a  battle  was  fought,  wherein  the  Macedonians 
were  entirely  defeated,  and  cut  to  pieces  ;  Ptolemy,  covered  with  wounds,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Gauls,  who,  after  they  had  cut  off  his  head,  fixed  it  on  a 
;;,i.ce,  and  showed  it  to  the  army  in  derision.  A  very  inconsiderable  numbei 
pf  Macedonians  saved  themselves  by  flight,  but  all  the  rest  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners.  The  Gauls  dispersed  themselves,  after  this  victory,  in  order 
to  pillage  the  adjacent  country  ;  upon  which  Sosthenes,  one  of  the  principal 
persons  among  the  Macedonians,  improving  the  disorder  in  which  they  then 
were,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  their  men,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  quit  the 
country. 

Brennus  then  advanced  into  Macedonia  with  his  troops;  but  this  leader  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Brennus,  who  took  the  city  of  Rome,  about  a  century  be- 
fore. Upon  the  intelligence  he  had  received  of  the  first  success  of  Belgium, 
and  the  great  booty  he  had  acquired,  he  envied  him  the  spoils  of  so  rich  a 
country,  and  immediately  formed  a  resolution  to  have  a  part.  And  when  lie 
received  the  news  of  that  general's  defeat,  that  only  served  as  a  new  motive  to 
hasten  his  march  ;  his  impatience  to  avenge  his  countrymen  uniting  with  his  do- 
sire  to  enrich  himself.  Authors  have  not  informed  us  what  became  of  Belgius 
and  his  troops,  but,  in  all  probability,  he  was  killed  in  the  second  engagement, 
after  which  the  remains  ot  his  army  were  incorporated  into  that  of  Brennus. 
However  that  may  be,  Brennus  and  Acichorius  quitted  Pannonia,  with  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse,  and  entered 
Illyrium,  in  order  to  pass  mto  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

During  a  sedition  which  happened  in  their  march,  a  body  of  twenty  thousaiKi 
men  drew  off  from  the  main  army,  and  marched  under  Leonor  and  Lutarius, 
into  Thrace,  where  they  joined  those  whom  Cerethrius  had  already  marched 
into  that  country  ;  after  which  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Byzantium, 
and  the  western  coasts  of  the  Propontis,  and  then  laid  the  adjacent  country 
under  contribution. 

This  desertion  did  not  prevent  Brennus  and  Acichorius  from  continuing  their 
march  ;  and  they  drew,  either  from  Illyrium,  or  their  countrymen,  the  Gauls, 
such  numerous  reinforcements,  as  increased  their  army  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
two  thousand  foot,  and  sixty-one  thousand  two  hundi-ed  horse.  The  hopes  oi 
booty,  and  some  advantageous  settlement,  caused  a  vast  number  ot  soldiers  1o 
join  them  in  this  expedition,  and  with  this  army  they  marched  directly  to  Ma- 
cedonia, where  they  overpowered  Sosthenes  with  their  multitudes,  and  ravaged 
all  the  country.*  It  will  soon  appear  by  the  sequel  that  Antigonus  reigned  in 
Macedonia,  after  the  death  of  Sosthenes. 

The  Gauls,  afier  their  conquests  in  that  country,  advanced  to  the  strait  ot 
Thermopylae,  with  an  intention  to  enter  Greece,  but  were  stopped  for  some 
time  by  the  troops  which  had  been  posted  there,  to  defend  that  important  pass; 
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i.ll  at  last  they  discovered  tiie  way  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  had  formerly 
triken  in  their  passage  over  these  mountains  ;  and  the  Greeks,  to  avoid  being 
jjrrounded  by  the  troops  detached  ag-ainst  them  by  the  Gauls  for  that  purpose, 
were  obliged  to  retire,  and  leave  them  a  free  passage. 

Brennus  advanced  with  the  main  Lody  of  the  army  towards  Delphos,  in  or. 
der  to  pillage  the  immense  riches  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  ordered  Aci- 
chorius  to  follow  him  with  the  troops  under  his  command  ;  declaring  to  him,  at 
the  same  time,  with  an  air  of  raillery,  that  "  the  gods  ought  in  reason  to  impart 
ome  of  their  riches  to  men,  who  had  more  occasion  for  them  than  themselves, 
and  employed  them  in  a  better  manner."  Authors  have  here  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity to  relate  very  astonishing  events  ;  for  they  tell  us,  that  when  Brennus  ap- 
proached the  temple  of  Delphos,  the  skies  were  blackened  with  a  dreadfnl  tem.- 
pest,  and  that  great  numbers  of  his  men  were  destroyed  by  hail  and  thunder. 
To  which  they  add,  that  this  storm  was  attended  with  an  earthquake,  which 
rent  the  mountains  and  threw  down  the  rocks  which  crushed  the  Gauls  by  hun- 
dreds at  a  time  ;  and  that  the  remaining  troops  were  seized  with  such  a  panic* 
the  ensuing-  night,  as  caused  them  to  mistake  their  own  men  for  the  enemy,  if. 
consequence  of  which  they  destroyed  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  before 
the  day  grew  light  enough  for  them  to  distinguish  each  other,  above  half  of  the 
army  had  perished  in  that  manner.! 

The  Greeks,  by  whom  the  temple  was  highly  revered,  had  assembled  from 
all  parts  to  preserve  it  from  being  plundered,  were  animated  by  an  event  in 
which  heaven  itself  seemed  to  declare  in  their  favour,  and  charged  the  Gauls 
with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  though  Acichorius  had  joined  Brennus,  they 
were  unable  to  sustain  the  shock,  and  were  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers.  Bren- 
nus was  wounded  in  several  parts  of  his  body,  but  not  mortally  :  when  he  saw 
that  all  was  lost,  and  that  the  design  he  had  formed  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
his  army,  he  was  seized  with  such  despair,  as  made  him  resolve  not  to  survive 
his  losses.  He  agcordingly  sent  for  all  the  officers  that  could  be  assembled, 
in  the  confusion  which  reigned  among  them,  and  advised  them  to  kill  all  the 
wounded  men,  and  make  the  best  retreat  in  their  power.  At  the  close  of  those 
expressions  he  drank  as  much  wine  as  he  could,  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  own 
bosom,  and  expired  on  the  spot. 

Acichorius  took  the  command  upon  himself,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  the 
strait  of  Thermopylae,  in  order  to  march  out  of  Greece,  and  conduct  the  sad 
remains  of  that  army  into  their  own  country.  But  as  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
through  a  large  extent  of  the  enemy's  territories,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  every 
time  he  wanted  provisions  for  his  troops;  and  as  they  were  always  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  lying  on  the  ground,  though  it  was  then  the  winter  season ;  in  a 
word,  as  they  were  constantly  harassed  from  every  quarter,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  through  which  they  marched,  they  were  all  destroyed,  either  by 
famine,  cold,  distempers,  or  the  sword  ;  and  of  all  that  prodigious  number  of 
men  who  engaged  in  this  expedition,  not  one  escaped  with  life. 

Some  fabulous  exaggerations  ma}^  possibly  be  blended  with  the  other  circum- 
stances of  this  event ;  and  chiefly  with  relation  to  the  sudden  tempest  that  arose. 
when  the  Gauls  approached  Delphos,  and  that  miraculous  fall  of  the  rocks  on 
the  sacrilegious  troops.  Perhaps  the  whole  might  be  no  more  than  a  thick 
flfghi  of  arrows  shot  by  the  enemies,  who  might  likewise  roll  down  upon  the 
Gauls  huge  stones  from  the  top^  of  the  mountains.  Such  events  are  entirely 
natural  and  customary  in  attacks  like  this,  which  the  priests,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  magnify  the  power  of  their  god,  might  represent  with  an  air  of  prodigy, 
and  as  miraculous  interposition.  It  is  certain  that  any  account  of  this  nature 
might  be  easily  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  who  are  always  fond 
of  giving  credit  to  the  marvellous,  and  seldom  scrupulously  examine  the  truth  of 
such  things. 

*  The  ancients  thought  these  kinds  of  terrors  were  infused  into  the  mind  by  tlie  i;o(l  Pan.  Other  rea 
tr.nr  xrp  likewise  assitri"  d  for  tViat  name. 
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Oij  the  Other  hand,  we  have  no  sufficent  reason  to  disbeh'eve  any  thing  which 
history  relates  of  this  event.  The  ♦enterprise  of  Brennus  was  undoubtedly 
a  sacrilegious  impiety,  ?nd  injurious  to  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  Deity  him- 
self ;  for  he  spoke  and  acied  in  the  manner  already  represented,  not  from  .my 
conviction  that  those  gods  \V(  re  the  mere pfispring  of  fable,  for  he  did  not  think' 
better  on  that  article  than  the  Greeks  themselves,  but  from  an  absolute  con- 
tempt of  a  divinity  in  general.  The  idea  of  a  God  is  impressed  on  the  hcMits 
of  all  men,  and  they  have,  through  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  believed  it  to 
pe  their  duty  to  render  certain  honours  to  him.  The  pagans  were  deceivid 
in  their  application  of  this  principle,  but  all  acknowledged  the  necessity  oi  it. 
The  Deity,  therefore,  in  mere  goodness  to  mankind,  may  have  caused  his  ven- 
geance to  be  displayed  against  those,  even  among  the  heathens,  who  testified 
an  open  contempt  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  preserve  the  traces  and  prin- 
ciples of  religion  in  their  minds,  by  some  extraordinary  indications  of  his  anger, 
till  it  pleased  him  to  afford  them  clearer  light  by  the  ministration  of  the  Media- 
tor, at  the  appointed  time,  reserved  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  that  pure 
worship  which  the  only  true  God  required  from  them.  We  likewise  see  that 
the  Divine  Being,  in  order  to  preserve  among  men  a  due  respect  for  his  pro- 
vidence, and  a  belief  of  his  peculiar  attention  to  all  their  actions,  has  been  careful, 
from  time  to  time,  to  punish  perjuries  and  other  crying  oflfences  in  a  singular 
manner,  and  even  among  the  pagans  themselves  :  By  which  means  the  belief  of 
that  capital  point,  the  first  tie  of  man  with  God,  was  maintained  amidst  all  the 
darkness  of  paganism,  and  the  dissoluteness  of  manners  which  then  prevailed. 
But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  Gauls. 

Leonor  and  Lutarius,  who  had  established  themselves  on  the  Propontis,  ad 
vanced  to  the  Hellespont,  and  surprised  Lysimachia,  after  which  they  made 
themselves  masters  oi  all  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  ;  but  a  difference  arising 
between  the  two  chiefs,  they  separated  from  each  other.  Xutarius  continued 
his  march  along  the  Hellespont,  and  Leonor  returned  to  Byzantium  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  army.* 

The  latter  haying  afterwards  passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  other  the  Helles- 
pont, met  again  in  Asia,  where  a  reconcil  iation  being  effected  between  them,  they 
rejoined  their  forces,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who,  after  he  had  reduced  his  brother  Zipetes  by  their  assistance,  and  acquired 
possession  of  all  his  father's  dominions,  assigned  to  them,  for  their  settlement, 
that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  took  from  them  the  denomination  of  Gallo  Grae 
cia,  or  Galatia.  The  canonical  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  was  written 
to  the  descendants  of  this  people  ;  and  St.  Jerom,  more  than  six  hundred  years 
after  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  declared,  that  they  continued  to  speak  the  same 
language  he  had  heard  at  Treves. 

The  remainder  of  those  who  continued  in  Thrace,  engaged  afterwards  in  a 
war  with  Antigonus  Gonatus,  who  reigned  in  Macedonia,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  vyere  then  destroyed.  Those  kw  who  escaped,  either  passed  into  Asia, 
and  rejoined  their  countrymen  in  Galatia,  or  dispersed  themselves  into  otker 
regions,  where  no  farther  mention  is  made  of  them.  In  this  manner  ended  that 
terrible  inundation  of  barbarians,  after  they  had  threatened  Macedonia,  and  all 
Greece,  with  entire  destruction. 

After  the  death  of  Sosthenes,  who  defeated  the  Gauls,  and  reigned  for  some 
time  in  Macedonia,  Antiochus,  the  .<^on  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  Antigonus  Go- 
natus, the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  formed  pretensions  to  that  crown,  which 
tlieir  fathers  had  enjoyed,  one  after  the  other.  Antigonus,  who,  after  the  fatal 
expedition  of  his  father  into  Asia,  had  reigned  ten  years  in  Greece,  finding  the 
state  of  his  affairs  more  favourable  than  those  of  his  competitor,  was  the  first 
who  ascended  the  throne  ;  but  each  of  them  raised  great  armies,  and  contracted 
powerful  alliances,  the  one  to  support  hnnself  in  his  new  conquest,  and  the  othef 
6d  dispossess  him.     Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  having  espoused  the  party  of 
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Antigonus  in  this  conjuncture,  Antiochus,  when  he  was  preparing  to  enter  Mace  , 
ionia,  was  unwilling  to  leave  so  powerful  an  enemy  in  his  rear.  Instead,  there* 
lore,  "f  passing  the  Hdlespont,  he  suddenly  marched  his  troops  into  Bithynia, 
whicti  then  became  the  theatre  of  the  war.  The  forces  were  at  first  so  equal, 
tliat  neither  party  would  presume  to  attack  the  other,  and  continued  for  some 
time  in  that  state  of  inaction.  In  the  mean  time,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  by 
which  Antigonus  espoused  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Stratonice  and  Seleucus,  and 
Antiochus  resigned  to  him  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  In  this 
n-jauner  he  remained  peaceable  possessor,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity, 
whc  enjoyed  it  for  several  generations,  to  the  time  of  Perseus,  the  last  of  this 
rift,  who  was  defeated  by  Paulus  Emilius,  and  divested  of  his  dominions,  which 
'.he  Roman.',  in  a  few  years  after,  formed  into  a  province  of  the  empire.* 

Aiitinclm  I,  having  thus  disengaged  himself  from  this  war,  marched  against  the 
•jaiils,  who,  after  settling  in  the  land  granted  them  by  Nicomedes,  were  con- 
tinual !y  making  incursions  on  all  sides,  by  which  they  extremely  incommoded 
their  neighbours.  Antiochus  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  delivered 
l!ie  country  from  their  oppressors.  This  action  acquired  him  the  title  of  Soter» 
which  signifies  a  deliverer.! 

SKCTION  VI. — PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS  CAUSES  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIP 
TURES  TO  BE  TRANSLATED  INTO  GREEK. 

The  tumult  of  the  wars  which  diversity  of  interest  had  kindled  among  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their  territories,  did 
not  prevent  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  from  devoting  his  utmost  attention  to  the  noble 
Ii!)rary  he  had  founded  in  Alexandria,  and  wherein  he  deposited  the  most  valu- 
aL'le  and  curious  books  he  was  capable  of  collecting  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  prince  beir^*  informed  that  the  Jews  were  masters  of  a  work  which  con- 
tained the  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  history  of  that  people,  was  desirous  of  having 
it  translated  from  the  Hebrew  language  into  the  Greek,  in  order  to  enrich  his 
li[)rary  with  that  performance.  To  accomplish  this  design,  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  address  himself  to  the  high-priest  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  but  the  affair 
happened  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulty.  A  very  considerable  number 
of  Jews  had  been  actually  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  in  Egypt,  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  during  the  invasions  of  Judea  in  his  time  ;  and  it  was  represented  to  the 
king,  that  there  would  be  no  probability  of  obtaining  from  that  people  either  a 
copy  or  a  faithful  translation  of  their  law,  while  he  suffered  such  a  number  ol 
their  countrymen  to  continue  in  their  present  servitude.  Ptolemy,  who  always 
acted  with  the  utmost  generosity,  and  was  extremely  solicitous  to  enlarge  his 
libraiy,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  issued  a  decree  for  restoring  all  the 
Jewish  slaves  in  his  dominions  to  their  full  liberty  ;  with  orders  to  his  treasurer 
to  pay  to  their  masters  twenty  drachms  each  for  their  ranso'-  The  sum  ex- 
pended on  this  occasion  amounted  to  four  hundred  talents,  so  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Jews  recovered  their  freedom  by  this  bounteous  proceed- 
ing. The  king  then  gave  orders  for  discharging  the  children  born  in  slavery 
with  their  mothers,  and  the  sum  employed  for  this  purpose  amounted  to  more 
th.m  two  hundred  talents. 

These  advantageous  preliminaries  gave  Ptolemy  hopes  that  he  should  easily 
cl'lain  his  request  from  the  high-priest,  whose  name  was  Eleazar.  He  had 
s;M!t  ambassadors  to  that  pontiff,  with  a  very  obliging  letter  on  his  part,  accom 
)•  uiied  with  magnificent  presents.  The  ambassadors  were  received  at  Jeru- 
f..i!oni  With  all  imaginable  honours,  and  the  king's  request  was  granted  with 
the  gr(iatest  joy.  Upon  which  they  returned  to  Alexandria  with  an  authentic 
r.opy  of  t!ie  Mosaic  law,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  given  them  by  thehisrh- 
nrii;st  him.<5clf,  with  six  elders  of  each  tribe,  that  is  to  say,  seventy-two  in  the 
whole  ;  and  they  were  authorized  to  translate  that  copy  into  the  Greek  language. 


*  A.  M.  3723,     Ant.  J.  C.  276      Memnon  apud  Phot  c.  19. 
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The  king  was  desirous  of  seeing  these  deputies,  and  proposed  to  each  ol 
them  a  different  question,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  their  capacity.  He  na; 
satisfied  with  their  answers,  in  which  appeared  great  wisdom,  and  loaded  then- 
with  presents,  and  other  marks  of  his  fiiendship.  The  elders  were  then  con 
ducted  to  the  isle  of  Pharos,  and  lodged  in  a  house  prepared  for  their  reception 
where  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  all  necessary  accommodations.  Thej 
applied  themselves  to  their  work  without  losing  time,  and  in  seventy-two  day* 
completed  the  volume  which  is  commonly  called  the  Septuagint  Version.*  The 
whole  was  afterwards  read  and  approved,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  ad 
Diired,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  dismissed, 
the  seventy-two  deputies  with  extremely  magnificent  presents  ;  part  of  whicJj 
was  for  themselves,  others  for  the  high-priest,  and  the  remainder  lor  the  temple. 
Expenses  of  this  nature,  though  very  considerable,  never  ruin  a  state,  and  do  a 
prince  great  honour. 

The  author  from  whom  these  facts  are  extracted  is  Aristaeus,  who  represents 
himself  as  one  of  the  oificers  of  the  guard  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  adda 
a  number  of  other  circumstances  which  I  have  omitted,  because  they  seem 
more  improbable  than  those  I  have  inserted.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  writers, 
whether  Jews,  as  Aristobulus,  Philo,  and  Josephus  ;  or  Christians,  as  Justui, 
Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hilary,  Austin,  and  some  others,  who  have 
employed  their  pens  on  the  subject  of  the  Septuagint  version,  have  founded  all 
their  relations  solely  on  the  veracity  of  Arista?us,  when  the  work  that  bears  his 
name  is  thought  to  be  a  spurious  piece.  Some  of  these  authors  have  added 
circumstances  which  are  generally  disbelieved,  because  they  have  too  much  of 
the  marvellous  in  them.  Philo  declares,  that  though  their  translations  were 
made  in  separate  apartments,  yet  the  least  difference  in  the  sense  or  style  in 
which  they  were  couched  was  so  far  from  appearing,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
expressions  were  every  where  tne  same,  even  to  a  single  Avord  ;  from  whence 
he  concludes,  that  these  persons  were  not  mere  translators,  but  men  inspired  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  who  conducted  them  on  that  occasion,  and  dictated  the  whole 
to  them,  even  to  the  minutest  word.j  Justin,  and  after  him  the  other  fathers 
already  mentioned,  suppose  that  each  of  the  seventy-two  interpreters  performed 
his  version  in  a  separate  cell,  without  the  least  correspondei)ce  with  each  other, 
and  yet  that  all  their  translations  were  perfectly  conformable  to  each  other  in 
every  particular. 

I  have  frequently  declared  my  resolution  not  to  enter  into  any  historical  dis- 
quisitions of  this  nature,  which  require  much  time  and  learning,  and  would  there- 
fore call  off"  my  attention  too  long  from  my  principal  object.  The  reader  may 
consult  the  learned  Prideaux,  who  has  treated  this  subject  at  large.  All  that 
can  be  depended  upon,  and  which  no  one  has  thought  fit  to  contest,  is,  that  a 
translation  of  the  sacred  books  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek,  was  made  in 
Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  that  we  have  this  translation  still  extant, 
andf  that  it  is  the  same  which  was  used  in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  as 
most  of  the  passages  cited  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
original  Greek  of  the  Old,  are  to  be  found  verbatim  in  this  version.  It  still 
subsists  and  continues  to  be  used  in  the  oriental  churches  ;  as  it  was  also  by 
those  in  the  primitive  ages,  among  whom  it  passed  for  a  canonical  translation. 

This  version,  therefore,  which  renders  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament 
mtelligible  to  a  vast  number  of  people,  became  one  of  the  most  considerable 
fruits  of  the  Grecian  conquests  ;  and  was  evidently  comprehended  in  the  design 
God  had  in  view,  when  he  delivered  up  all  the  East  to  the  Greeks,  and  sup- 
prirted  them  in  those  regions,  notwithstanding  their  divisions  and  jealousies, 
iheir  wars,  and  the  frequent  revolutions  that  happened  among  them.  In  this 
manner  did  God  prepare  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  was 

*  It  is  called  the  Septuagint,  for  the  sake  of  the  round  number  ieventy,  but  the  sacred  books  Vreretna* 
ated  by  teventj  two  persons 
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then  approaching,  and  facilitate  the  union  of  so  many  nations,  of  different  lan- 
guages and  manners,  into  one  society,  and  the  same  worship  and  doctrines,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  finest,  most  copious,  and  correct  language  that  ever 
was  spoken  in  the  world,  and  which  became  common  to  all  the  countries  that 
were  conquered  by  Alexander. 

SECTION  VII. — THE  VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF  PYRRHUS.       HE  IS  SLAIN  AT    THE 

SIEGE    OF    ARGOS. 

Pyrrhus,  when  he  returned  into  Epirus,  after  he  had  entirely  abandoned 
Macedonia,  might  have  passed  his  days  in  tranquillity  among  his  subjects,  and 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  by  governing  his  people  agreeaoly  to  the  rules  cl 
justice.  •  But  a  disposition  so  active  and  impetuous  as  his  own,  in  conjunction 
with  a  restless  and  ardent  ambition,  was  incapable  of  being  at  rest  itself,  or 
suffering  others  to  be  so.  This  indisposition  of  mind  was,  in  reality,  a  raging 
fever,  which  knew  no  intermission.  In  a  word,  he  grew  insupportable  to  hini- 
self,  and  was  continually  in  pursuit  of  foreign  objects,  and  following,  from  country 
to  country,  a  felicity  no  where  to  be  found.  He  therefore  seized,  with  joy,  the 
first  opportunity  that  offered  for  plunging  himself  into  new  affairs.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  were  then  at  war  with  the  Romans,  and  their 
own  country  not  furnishing  them  with  generals  of  sufficient  abilities  to  oppose 
such  formidable  enemies,  they  turned  their  eyes  toward  Epirus,  and  despatched 
ambassadors  thither,  not  only  from  themselves,  but  from  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy, 
with  magnificent  presents  for  Pyrrhus.  They  had  orders  to  tell  him,  that  they 
wanted  a  leader  of  experience  and  reputation  ;  that  they  had  a  competent  num- 
ber of  arood  troops,  and  by  only  assembling  Ihe  forces  of  t'le  Lucanians,  Mes- 
sapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines,  were  able  to  brin^  into  I  le  field  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  horse  and  thirty-five  thousand  foot.  The  joy  with  which  Pyrrhus 
received  a  proposal  so  agreeable  to  his  disposition,  and  so  conformable  to  his 
character,  may  be  easily  imagined,  the  Epirots,  by  his  example,  conceived  a 
warm  desire  and  violent  passion  for  this  war. 

A  Thessalian.  named  Cineas,  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyrrhus.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  capacity,  and  having  been  the  disciple  of  Demosthenes,  was  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  orators  of  that  time,  not  only  for  coming  the  nearest  to 
the  force  and  eloquence  of  that  great  master,  but  for  having  been  most  success- 
ful in  deriving,  from  so  excellent  a  school,  the  solid  principles  a"  d  bfst  maxims 
of  true  politics.  This  person  \yas  much  attached  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  employed 
him  on  embassies  to  several  cities  with  whom  he  had  negotiations  to  transact. 
Cineas,  through  the  whole  course  of  these  employments,  confirmed,  by  his  con- 
duct, the  truth  of  this  expression  of  Euripides, "  that  the  eloquence  of  an  enemy 
IS  no  less  prevalent  than  his  sword."  And  Pyrrhus  accordingly  declared,  that 
he  had  gained  more  cities  by  the  eloquence  of  Cineas,  than  he  could  possibly 
have  conquered  by  the  force  of  arms.  For  this  reason,  he  entertained  the  great- 
est esteem  for  his  person,  conferred  many  honours  upon  him,  and  employed  him 
in  the  most  important  affairs.  A  man  of  this  character  is  always  an  estimable 
treasure,  and  would  constitute  the  happiness  of  -^  prince  and  his  people,  were 
his  counsels  admitted  to  take  place. 

Cineas,  perceiving  that  Pyrrhus  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Italy,  and  finding 
h'm  one  day  disengaged  from  affairs,  and  in  a  temper  not  to  be  offended  with 
innocent  liberties,  entered  into  a  free  conversation  with  that  prince.  "  Your  ma- 
esty  intends,"  said  he,  "  to  march  against  the  Romans  ;  should  the  gods  be 
so  gracious  as  to  render  you  victoi-ious,  what  advantage  would  you  derive  from 
vour  conquest  ?"  "  Were  the  Romans  once  subdued  b}''  rny  arms  "  rephed 
JPyrrhus,*' all  Italy  would  then  be  ours."  *' Supposing  ourselves  masters  of 
that  country,  '  continued  Cineas,  "how  should  we  proceed  next?"  Pyrrhus, 
wrho  did  not  yet  perceive  his  drift,  continued,  "  Sicily  will  tnen  present  itsel/ 
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to  U3,  antl  you  know  the  importance  of  Iha   island."  "  But  will  our  cxpcdi 

tions,"  added  Cineas, "  erd  with  the  conquest  of  Sicily  ?"  "No,  certainly,"  replied 
Pyrrhus,  with  an  air  of  emotion  ;  '"  can  we  stop  short  in  so  glorious  a  career  ?  If 
the  gods  are  pleased  to  crown  us  with  success,  these  would  be  only  prelude? 
to  more  glorious  enterprises.  Carthage,  with  all  Africa,  Macedonia,  my  an- 
cient domain,  every  province  in  Greece,  shall  be  part  of  our  future  conquests." 
*'  And  when  we  have  conquered  all  we  can,  how  shall  we  dispose  of  ourselves?" 
"  Dispose  of  ourselves  !  we  shall  live  at  our  ease.  We  will  pass  whole  days 
in  feasts  and  agreeable  conversation,  and  think  of  nothing  but  enjoying  our 
selves."  "Ah  !  my  Lord,"  interrupted  Cineas, "  and  what  prevents  us  now  from 
living  at  ease,  making,  feasts,  celebrating  festivals,  and  enjoving  all  your  ma- 
jesty has  mentioned  ?  Why  should  we  go  so  far  in  search  of  a  happiness  already 
in  our  power,  and  pay  so  dear  for  what  we  may  now  enjoy  without  the  least 
trouble  ?" 

This  discourse  of  Cineas  affected,  but  did  not  con'ect  Pyrrhus.  He  could 
make  no  reasonable  objection  to  what  he^had  heard  ,  but  his  natural  ardour, 
more  affecting,  more  durable,  urged  him  on  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom  of  gloiy, 
that  was  always  presenting  a  delusive  and  shining  outside  to  his  vieAV,  and  would 
not  permit  him  to  enjoy  the  leSst  repose,  either  by  night  or  day. 

Monsieur  Paschal  has  considered  this  reflection  of  Cineas,  in  the  twenty -sixth 
chapter  of  his  Thoughts,  wherein  he  has  explained,  in  an  admirable  manner, 
the  origin  of  the  tumultuous  employments  of  mankind,  and  of  all  w^hich  the 
world  calls  diversion  or  pastime.  "  The  soul,"  says  that  great  man,  *'  discovers 
nothing  in  herself  that  can  furnish  her  with  contentment.  Whatever  she  beholds 
there,  afflicts  her  when  she  considers  it  sedately.  This  obliges  her  to  have  re- 
cuurse  to  external  enjoyments,  that  she  may  lose  in  them  the  remembrance  of 
her  real  state  In  this  oblivion  consists  her  joy  ;  and  to  render  her  miserable 
it  suffices  to  oblige  her  to  enter  into,  and  converse  with  herself." 

He  then  proceeds  to  justify  the  truth  of  this  reflection,  by  a  variety  of  exam 
pies  ;  after  which,  he  adds  the  following  remarks  :  "  When  Cineas  told  Pyrrhus, 
who  proposed  to  live  at  ease  when  he  had  conquered  a  large  part  of  the  world 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  hasten  his  intended  happiness,  by  enjoying  the 
repose  in  his  power,  without  going  in  quest  of  it  through  so  many  fatigues  ;  he 
gave  him  a  counsel  that  admitted  of  many  difficulties,  and  which  seemed  almost 
as  irrational  as  the  design  of  that  ambitious  youth.  Each  of  them  supposed 
that  man  was  capable  of  being  satisfied  with  himseif,  and  his  present  enjoy- 
ments, without  filling  up  the  void  of  his  heart  with  imaginary  hopes  ;  which  is 
certainly  false.  Pyrrhus  could  not  be  happy,  either  before  or  after  he  had  con- 
quered the  world;  and  perhaps  the  life  oi  ease  recommended  to  him  by  his 
minister,  would  have  proved  less  satisfactory  to  him  than  the  huny  of  all  the 
wars  and  expeditions  he  meditated." 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  neither  the  philosopher,  nor  the  conquerer,  were 
m  a  condition  to  know  the  heart  of  man  to  the  bottom.  Pyrrhus,  therefore, 
immediately  despatched  Cineas  to  the  Tarentines,  with  a  body  of  three  thou- 
sand foot ;  soon  after  which,  a  large  number  of  flat  bottomed  vessels,  galleys, 
and  all  sorts  of  transport-ships,  arriving  from  Tarentum,  he  embarked  on  board 
that  fleet  twenty  elephants,  three  thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed 
foot,  two  thousand  archers,  and  five  hundred  slingers. 

All  being  ready,  he  set  sail ;  but  as  soon  as  he  advanced  into  the  open  sea,  a 
violent  storm  arose  from  the  north,  and  drove  him  out  of  his  course.  The  vessel 
in  which  he  was,  yielded  at  first  to  the  fiiry  of  the  storm  ;  but  the  care  of  the 
pilot  and  marine*^  was  employed  so  effectually,  that  he  at  last  gained  the  coast 
of  Italy,  after  a  voyage  of  infinite  fatigue  and  danger.  The  other  ships  were 
incapable  of  holding  the  same  course.  At  last  a  strong  gale  sprung  up  from 
the  land,  and  the  waves  beat  so  violently  against  the  head  of  the  king  »  ship, 
that  they  expected  it  to  founder  immediately.  Pyrrhus  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment in  this  exfremity,  bat  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  was  immediately 
Collowed  by  his  friends  and  guards,  who  \vere  emulous  to  save  him  at  the  hazard 
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cf  their owi)  lives  ;  but  the  night,  which  was  extremely  daik,^iKi  the  impetuous 
bursting  of  the  waves  upon  the  coast,  from  wiience  they  were  repelled  \Yitli  a 
loud  roar,  made  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  assist  him  ;  the  king,  however,  aitor 
having  struggled  with  the  winds  and  waves  for  a  considerable  part  ol  die  niglit, 
was  cast,  the  next  morning,  on  the  shore,  the  wind  being  then  considerably 
abated.  The  long  fatigue  he  had  sustained,  weakened  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that  nothing  but  his  courage,  always  great  and  invincible,  prevented  him  from 
sinking  under  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Messapians,  on  whose  coast  the  waves  had  cast  hi*n, 
hastened  to  him  with  the  utmost  speed,  to  tender  him  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power.  They  also  went  to  meet  some  of  his  ships  that  escaped  the  storm  ;  bi»i 
the  cavalry  they  found  on  board  were  very  inconsiderable  in  number  ;  the  in- 
fantry, however,  amounted  to  two  thousand  men,  and  had  two  elephants  with 
them.  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  drawn  them  up  in  a  body,  led  them  directly  to 
Tarentum. 

Cineas,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  his  approach,  advanced  to  him 
with  his  troops.  Pyrrhus,  when  he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  was  extremely  sur- 
prised to  find  the  inhabitants  solely  employed  in  pleasures,  in  which  it  was 
their  usual  custom  to  indulge,  without  the  least  prudence  or  interruption.  And 
they  took  it  now  for  granted,  that  while  Pyrrhus  fought  for  them,  they  might 
quietly  continue  in  their  own  houses,  solely  employed  in  bathing,  using  exqui- 
site perfumes,  feasting,  and  recreations.  Pyrrhus  did  not  intend  to  lay  them 
under  any  constraint,  till  he  had  received  intelligence  that  his  ships  were  safe^ 
and  till  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  had  joined  him.  He  then  treated  them 
like  one  determined  to  be  their  master.  He  began  with  shutting  up  all  the 
public  gardens,  and  places  of  exercise,  where  the  inhabitants  usually  entertainet 
themselves  with  news,  and  regulated  military  affairs  as  they  walked  together 
He  abo  suspended  their  feasts  and  public  i^nows,  and  was  altogether  as  seven 
upon  the  assemblies  of  newsmongers.  In  a  word,  he  compelled  them  to  tak« 
arras,  and  behaved  at  all  musters  and  reviews  with  very  inexorable  severity  t( 
those  who  failed  in  their  duty.  In  consequence  of  which,  several,  who  had  noi 
been  accustomed  to  so  rigorous  a  discipline,  withdrew  from  the  city ;  thinking 
it  an  insupportable  servitude,  to  be  debarred  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
effeminate  pleasures. 

Pyrrhus,  about  this  time,  received  information  that  Levinus  the  consul  was 
advancing  against  him  with  a  powerful  army,  and  that  he  was  then  in  Lucania, 
where  he  burned  and  destroyed  all  the  countiy  around  him.  Though  the  allies 
of  Pyrrhus  had  not  sent  him  any  succours  at  that  time,  yet  as  he  thought  it 
very  dishonourable  to  permit  the  enemy  to  approach  nearer  him,  and  commit 
their  ravages  in  his  view,  he  took  the  field  with  the  few  troops  he  had.  But 
before  he  entered  upon  any  hostilities,  he  despatched  a  herald  to  demand  of 
the  Romans,  whether  they  would  consent,  before  the  commencement  of  the  wai-, 
to  an  amicable  accommodation  of  the  differences  between  them  and  the  Greeks 
of  Italy,  by  referring  the  whole  affair  to  his  judgment  and  decision  ?  To  which 
Levinus  the  consul  made  this  reply,  "That  the  Romans  neither  took  Pyrrhus 
for  an  arbiter,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy." 

Pyrrhus,  upon  receiving  this  answer,  advanced  with  his  troops,  and  encamped 
in  a  plain  between  the  cities  of  Pandosia  and  Heraclea ;  and  when  he  heard 
that  the  Romans  were  very  near  him,  and  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  ihe 
river  Siris.  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  approached  the  bank  to  take  a  view  of 
their  situation.  When  he  saw  the  appearance  of  their  troops,  their  advanced 
guards,  the  fine  order  observed  universally,  and  the  commodious  situation  of 
their  camp,  he  was  astonished  at  what  iie  saw  ;  and  addressing  himself  to  one 
of  his  friends  who  was  then  near  him,"Megacles,"  said  he,  "the  disposition  of 
these  barbarians  is  by  no  means  barbarous  ;  we  shall  see  whether  the  rest  will 
correspond  with  this  appearance."*     Already  anxious  for  his  future  success,  he 

*  Ttaff  Greeks  -loasidered  all  other  n«tt0D3  as  barb  rians,  and  treated  them  accordingly. 
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resolved  to  wail  the  arrival  of  his  allies ;  thinking  it  sufficient,  at  that  time,  fe/ 

post  a  body  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  oppose  the  Romans,  if  they 
fhould  attempt  to  pass;  but  this  precaution  was  then  too  late,  for  the  Roman 
infantry  had  aheaciy  forded  the  stream,  and  the  cavalry  passed  it  where  they 
found  it  practicable.  The  advanced  troops  of  Pyrrbus,  therefore,  not  finding 
themselves  sufficiently  strong;,  and  fearing-  to  be  surn  unded  by  their  enemies, 
were  obliged  to  join  the  main  army  with  great  precipitation  ;  so  that  Pyrrhus, 
who  arrived  there  a  lew  moments  before  with  the  rest  of  his  troope,  had  no 
time  tc  dispute  the  passage  with  the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  a  great  number  of  Roman  bucklers  glittering  on  this  sidt 
of  the  river,  and  their  cavalry  advancing  toward  him  in  fine  order,  ne  closed 
his  ranks,  and  beg-an  tne  attack.  The  lustre  and  beauty  of  his  arms,  which 
were  very  magnihcent,  distinguished  him  in  a  conspicuous  manner;  and  his 
actions  made  it  evrdent,  that  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  did  not  exceed  hi4 
merit.  For  while  he  engaged  in  the  battle,  without  sparing  his  own  person,  and 
bore  down  all  before  him,  he  was  attentive  to  the  functions  of  a  general ;  and 
amidst  the  greatest  dangers  was  perfectly  cool,  issued  his  commands  with  as 
much  tranquillity  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  palace,  and  sprung  trom  place  to 
place,  to  reinstate  what  was  amiss,  and  sustain  those  who  suffered  most. 

During  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  one  of  the  Italian  horsemen,  with  a  lance 
in  his  hand,  singled  out  Pyrrhus  from  all  the  rest  of  the  troops,  and  followed 
him  with  the  utmost  ardour  wherever  he  went,  directing  all  his  own  motions  by 
those  of  the  king.  And  having  at  last  found  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  aimed 
a  furious  stroke  at  him,  but  wounded  only  his  horse.  At  the  same  time  Leo- 
natus  of  Macedon  killed  the  Italian's  horse.  Both  horses  being  down,  Pyrrhus 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  his  friends,  who  carried  him  off, 
and  killed  the  Italian,  who  fought  with  great  bravery. 

This  adventure  taught  Pyrrhus  more  precaution  than  he  had  practised  before, 
and  obliged  him  to  be  more  careful  of  himself ;  which  is  an  indispensable  duty 
in  a  general,  on  whose  welfare  that  of  a  whole  army  depends.  When  he  be- 
held his  cavalry  give  way,  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance,  and  immediately 
drew  it  up.  Then  giving  his  mantle  and  arms  to  Megacles  one  of  his  friends, 
he  put  on  those  of  the  latter,  and  vigourously  charged  the  Romans,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  great  intrepidity.  The  battle  was  obstinately  disputed  on 
both  sides,  and  the  victory  long  continued  doubtful.  Authors  say  that  each  army 
gave  way  seven  times,  and  as  often  returned  to  the  charge. 

Pyrrhus,  by  changing  his  arms,  took  a  proper  method  tor  the  preservation  of 
his  life  ;  though,  in  the  event,  it  almost  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  was  on  th€ 
point  of  wresting  the  victory  out  of  his  hands.  The  enemy  threw  themselves 
in  throngs  about  Megacles,  whom  they  took  to  be  the  king ;  and  he  was  at  last 
wounded  by  a  horseman,  who  left  him  upon  the  spot,  after  he  had  torn  off  his 
arms  and  mantle,  which  he  carried  full  speed  to  Levinus  the  consul ;  and  as  he 
showed  them  to  him,  cried  out  that  he  had  slain  Pyrrhus.  These  spoils  being 
borne  in  triumph  through  all  the  ranks,  filled  the  whole  Roman  army  with  inex- 
pressible joy.  All  the  field  resounded  with  acclamations  of  victory,  while  tlie 
Grecian  troops  were  struck  with  universal  consternation  and  discouragement. 

Pyrrhus,  who  perceived  the  terrible  effect  of  this  mistake,  flew  bare-headed 
through  all  the  lines,  holding  out  at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  the  soldiers,  and 
making  himself  known  to  them  by  his  voice  and  gestures.  The  battle  wan 
then  renewed,  and  the  elephants  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  deciding  the  vic- 
tory. For  when  Pyrrhus  saw  the  Romans  broken  by  those  animals,  and  that 
the  horse  instead  of  approaching  them,  were  so  terrified  that  they  ran  away 
with  their  riders,  he  immediately  led  up'the  Thessalian  cavalry  against  them, 
while  they  were  in  confusion,  and  put  them  to  flight,  after  having  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  them. 

Dion^sius  Halicarnassus  writes,  that  near  fifteen  thousand  Romans  were 
killed  in  this  battle,  and  that  Pyrrhus  lost  thirteen  thousand  of  his  men,  Bui 
otiier  historians  make  the  loss  less  on  both  sides- 
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Pyrrhus  immediately  made  himself  master  of  the  enemy's  camp,  whkh 
they  had  abandoned,  brought  over  several  cities  from  their  alliance,  ravaged 
all  the  country  around  him,  and  advanced  to  within  fifteen  leagues  of  Rome. 

The  Lucarrians  and  Samnites  having  joined  him  after  the  battle,  he  severely 
reproached  them  for  their  delay.  But  his  air  and  aspect  evinced,  that  he  w;ii; 
exceedingly  delighted,  that  his  troops  in  conjunction  with  the  Tarentines  alone, 
had  defeated  so  well-disciplined  and  numerous  an  army  of  the  Romans,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  other  allies. 

The  Romans,  however,  were  not  dejected  at  the  great  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained ;  and,  instead  of  recalling  Levinus,  were  solely  intent  on  preparation;? 
ror  a  second  battle.  This  exalted  turn  of  soul,  which  manifested  so  much  steadi- 
ness and  intrepidity,  surprised,  and  even  terrified  Pyrrhus.  He  therefore, 
thought  it  prudent  to  despatch  a  second  embassy,  to  sound  their  dispositions, 
and  to  see  if  they  would  not  incline  to  some  expedient  for  an  amicable  accom- 
modation, and  in  the  mean  time  returned  to  Tarentum.  Cineas,  therefore,  being 
sent  to  Rome,  had  several  conferences  with  the  principal  citizens,  and  sent  pre 
sents  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  them  and  their  wMves :  but  not  one  Roman 
would  receive  them.  They  all,  even  their  wives,  replied^  that  when  Rome  had 
made  a  public  treaty  with  the  king,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  express  his 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  them. 

When  Cineas  was  introduced  to  the  senate,  he  acquainted  them  with  the  pro- 
posals of  his  master,  who  offered  to  deliver  up  his  prisoners  to  the  Romans  with- 
out any  ransom,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  conquest  Oi"  all  Italy  ;  requiring  at  the 
same  time,  no  other  return  than  their  friendship,  and  a  sufficient  security  for 
the  Tarentines.  Several  of  the  senators  seemed  inclined  to  a  peace  ;  and  this 
was  no  unreasonable  disposition.  They  had  lately  been  defeated  in  a  grea^ 
battle,  and  were  on  the  point  of  hazarding  another  of  much  more  importance. 
They  had  likewise  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  many  fatal  events  ;  the  forces 
of  Pyrrhus  having  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  junction  of  several  of 
his  Italian  allies. 

The  Roman  courage,  in  this  conjunction,  seemed  to  want  the  animating  spirit 
of  the  celebrated  Appius  Claudius,  an  illustrious  senator,  whose  great  age  and 
want  of  sight  had  obliged  him  to  confine  himself  to  his  family,  and  retire  from 
public  affairs-;  but  when  he  understood,  by  the  confused  report  which  was  then 
dispersed  through  the  city,  that  the  senators  were  disposed  to  accept  the  offer? 
of  Pyrrhus,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  the  assembly,  which  kept  a 
profound  silence  the  moment  he  appeared.  There  the  venerable  old  man. 
whose  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country  seemed  to  have  inspired  him  with  all 
his  an^'ient  vigour,  made  it  evident,  by  reasons  equally  solid  and  affecting,  that 
they  were  on  the  point  of  destroying,  by  an  infamous  freaty,  all  the  glory  which 
Rome  had  ever  acquired.  "  Where,"  said  he,  with  a  warmth  of  noble  inoig- 
nation, "  where  is  the  spirit  that  suggested  the  bold  language  you  once  uttered, 
and  whose  accents  rang  through  all  the  world  :  when  you  declared,  that  if  the 
great  Alexander  himself  had  invaded  Italy,  when  we  were  young,  and  our  fa- 
thers in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  he  would  never  have  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  invincible,  but  have  added  new  lustre  to  the  glory  of  Rome,  either  by 
his  flight  or  death  !  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  you  should  now  tremble  at  the  mere 
name  of  Pyrrhus,  who  has  passed  his  days  in  cringing  to  one  of  the  guards  of 
that  Alexander,  and  who  now  wanders,  like  a  wretched  adventurer,  from  coun- 
try to  country ,  to  avoid  the  enemies  he  has  at  home,  and  who  has  the  insolence 
to  promise  you  the  conquest  of  Italy,  with  those  very  troops  who  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  him  a  small  tract  of  Macedonia!"  He  added  many  other 
things  of  the  same  nature,  which  awakened  the  Roman  bravery,  and  dispelled 
the  apprehensions  of  the  senators  ;  who  unanimously  returned  this  answer  to 
Cineas,  "That  Pyrrhus  should  first  retire  from  Italy  ;  after  which,  if  he  should 
find  himself  disposed  for  peace  he  might  send  an  embassy  to  solicit  it :  but 
that,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  arms  in  their  country,  the  Romans  would  main 
tain  the  war  against  him  with  all  their  forces,  though  he  should  even  vanquish 
thousand  such  leaders  as  Levinus." 
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It  is  said  that  Cineas,  during  his  continuance  at  Rome,  in  order  to  negotidSt 
a  peace,  look  all  the  naethods  of  a  man  of  wisdom  and  address,  to  inform  him 
self  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans,  their  public  as  well  as  privare 
conduct,  with  the  form  and  constitutior  of  their  government ;  and  that  he  was 
industrious  to  obtain  as  exact  an  account  as  possible  of  the  forces  and  revenues 
of  the  republic.  When  he  returned  to  Tarentum,  he  gave  the  king  a  faithful 
relation  of  all  the  discoveries  he  had  made  in  his  conferences  with  the  princi- 
pal men  of  Rome,  and  told  him,  among  other  particulars,  "that  the  senate 
seemed  to  him  an  assembly  of  kings."  A  just  and  noble  idea  of  that  august 
body !  And  with  respect  to  the  numerous  inhabitants  who  filled  the  streets,  ana 
all  parts  of  the  country,  he  added,  "  I  greatly  fear  we  are  fighting  with  a  hy- 
dra." Cineas,  indeed,  had  some  reason  for  this  remark,  for  the  consul  Levi- 
nus  had  at  that  time  an  army  in  the  field,  twice  as  numerous  as  the  first,  and 
Rome  had  still  an  infinite  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  form- 
ing many  armies  as  powerful  as  that  which  had  been  newly  levied. 

The  return  of  Cineas  to  Tarentum  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  arri- 
val of  ambassadors  to  Pyrrhus  from  the  Romans,  among  whom  was  Fabricius, 
who,  as  Cineas  informed  the  king,  was  highly  esteemed  at  Rome  as  a  very  vir- 
tuous man,  and  well  experienced  in  military  affairs,  but  that  his  fortune  was  ex- 
tremely low.  Pyrrhus  received  them  with  extraordinary  marks  of  distinction, 
and  treated  them  with  all  possible  honour.  The  ambassadors,  at  their  au- 
dience, said  every  thing  necessary  in  the  present  conjuncture  ;  and  as  they 
imagined  his  thoughts  were  elate  by  the  victory  he  had  obtained  over  their 
troops,  they  represented  to  him  the  vicissitudes  and  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
which  no  prudence  of  man  could  foresee  ;  that  the  greatest  overthrows  in  the 
licid  were  incapable  of  sinking  the  Roman  fortitude,  and  consequently  it  could 
never  be  alarmed  at  any  minor  disadvantage  ;  that  the  examples  of  so  many 
enemies  whom  they  had  defeated,  should  teach  Pyrrhus  to  reflect  on  the  enter- 
prise he  was  forming  ;  that  he  would  find,  at  worst,  that  they  were  enemies  pre- 
pared to  receive  him,  and  in  a  capacity  to  defend  themselves.  They  concluded 
their  remonstrances  with  leaving  it  to  his  choice,  either  to  receive  a  ransom  for 
their  soldiers,  who  were  then  his  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  exchange  them  for 
such  of  his  troops  as  the  Romans  had  taken  from  him. 

Pyrrhus,  after  a  consultation  with  his  friends,  answered  the  ambassadors  to  this 
effect :  "  Romans,  it  is  with  an  ill  grace  you  demand  the  prisoners  I  have  taken 
from  you,  as  you  intend  to  employ  them  against  me,  after  your  refusal  of  the 
peace  I  have  proposed.  If  our  mutual  interest  had  been  the  subject  of  your 
attention,  you  never  would  have  had  recourse  to  such  evasions.  Be  it  your  care 
to  end,  by  an  amicable  treaty,  the  war  you  are  maintaining  against  me  and  ray 
all^,  and  I  promise  to  lesiore  you  all  the  prisoners,  as  well  your  citizens  as 
your  confederates,  without  the  ransom  you  offer  me.  If  you  reject  this  condi- 
tion, it  is  in  vain  for  you  to  imagine  that  Pyrrhus  will  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to 
release  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers."* 

When  he  had  returned  this  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  he  took  Fabricius 
aside,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  manner :  "  As  for  you,  Fabricius,  I  am 
sensible  of  your  merit.  I  am  likewise  informed  that  you  are  an  excellent 
general,  and  perfectly  qualified  for  the  command  of  an  army  ;  that  justice  and 
temperance  are  united  m  your  character  ;  and  that  you  pass  for  a  person  of 
consummate  virtue.  But  I  am  likewise  as  certain  of  your  poverty  ;  and  must 
confess,  that  fortune,  in  this  particular  alone,  has  treated  you  with  injustice, 
by  misplacing  you  in  the  class  of  indigent  senators.  In  order,  therefore,  to  sup- 
ply that  sole  deficiency,  I  am  ready  to  give  you  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  will 
raise  you  above  the  richest  citizen  of  Rome  ;  being  fully  persuaded,  that  no 
expense  can  be  more  honourable  to  a  prince,  than  that  which  is  employed  in 
the  relief  of  great  men,  who  are  compelled  by  their  poverty  to  lead  a  life  un- 
worthy of  their  virtue  ;  and  that  this  is  the  noblest  purpose  to  which  a  king 
can  possibly  devote  his  treasures.     At  the  same  time,  I  must  desire  you  to  be 
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iieTe,tliat  I  have  no  intention  to  exact  any  unjust  or  dishonourable  service  from 
you,  as  a  return  ol  gratitude.  I  expect  nothing  from  you  but  what  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  your  honour,  and  what  will  add  to  your  authority  and  import- 
ance in  your  own  country.  Let  me  therefore  conjure  you  to  assist  me  with 
your  credit  in  the  Roman  senate,  which  has  hitherto  assumed  an  air  of  too  much 
inflexibility  with  relation  to  the  treaty  I  proposed,  and  has  never  consulted  the 
rules  of  moderation  in  any  respect.  Make  them  sensible,  I  entreat  you,  that 
I  have  given  my  solemn  word  to  assist  the  Tarentines,  and  other  Greeks,  who 
are  settled  in  this  part  of  Italy  ;  and  that  I  cannot  in  honour  abandon  them  on 
any  account,  and  especially  as  I  am  now  at  the  head  of  a  potent  army,  that 
has  already  gained  one  battle.  1  must,  however,  acquaint  you,  that  I  am  called 
by  some  pressing  affairs  to  my  own  dominions ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance 
which  makes  me  wish  for  peace  with  the  greater  solicitude.  As  to  any  other 
particulars,  if  my  quality  as  a  king  causes  me  to  be  suspected  by  the  senate, 
because  a  number  of  other  princes  have  openly  violated  the  faith  of  treaties 
and  alliances,  without  the  least  hesitation  ;  become  my  security  yourself  on 
this  occasion  ;  assist  me  with  your  counsels  in  all  my  proceedings,  and  com- 
mand my  armies  under  me.  I  want  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  faithful  friend,  and 
you  as  much  need  a  prince,  whose  liberalities  may  enable  you  to  be  more  use- 
ful, and  to  do  more  good  to  mankind.  Let  us,  therefore,  consent  to  render  mu- 
tual assistance  to  each  other,  in  all  the  future  conjunctures  of  our  lives." 

Pyrrhus,  having  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  Fabricius,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments silence,  replied  to  him  in  these  terms :  "It  is  needless  for  me  to  make 
any  mention  of  the  experience  I  may  possibly  have  in  the  conduct  of  public  or 
private  affairs,  since  you  have  been  informed  of  that  from  others.  With  respect 
also  to  my  poverty,  you  seem  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  it,  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  me  to  assure  you  I  have  no  money  to  improve,  nor  any  slaves 
from  whom  I  derive  the  least  revenue  :  that  my  whole  fortune  consists  in  a 
house  of  no  considerable  appearance,  and  in  a  little  spot  of  ground  that  fur 
nishes  me  with  my  support.  But  if  you  believe  my  poverty  renders  my  condi- 
tion inferior  to  that  of  any  other  Roman,  and  that,  while  I  am  discharging  the 
duties  of  an  honest  man,  I  am  the  less  considered,  because  I  happen  not  to  be 
of  the  number  of  the  rich,  permit  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  idea  you  conceive 
of  me  is  not  just ;  and  that,  whoever  may  have  inspired  you  with  that  opinion,  or 
if  you  only  suppose  so  yourself,  you  are  deceived  in  it.  Though  I  do  not  pos- 
sess riches,  I  never  did  imagine  my  indigence  a  prejudice  to  me,  whether  I  con- 
sider myself  as  a  public  or  a  private  person.  Did  my  necessitous  circumstances 
ever  induce  my  country  to  exclude  me  from  those  glorious  employments,  which 
are  the  noblest  objects  of  the  emulation  of  great  souls?  I  am  invested  with  the 
highest  dignities,  and  see  myself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious  em 
bassies.  I  assist  also  at  the  most  august  assemblies,  and  even  the  most  sacred 
functions  of  divine  worship  are  confided  to  my  care.  Whenever  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  are  the  subject  of  deliberation,  I  hold  my  rank  in  councils,  and 
offer  my  opinion  with  as  much  freedom  as  another.  I  preserve  a  parity  with 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  persons  in  the  republic  ;  and,  if  any  circumstance 
causes  me  to  complain,  it  is  my  receiving  too  much  honour  and  applause  from 
my  fellow-citizens.  The  employments  I  dischai^e  cost  me  nothing  of  mine, 
no  more  than  any  other  Roman.  Rome  never  reduces  her  citizens  to  a  ruinous 
condition,  by  raising  them  to  the  magistracy.  She  gives  all  necessary  supplies 
to  those  she  employs  in  public  stations,  and  bestows  them  with  liberality.  Rome, 
in  this  particular,  differs  from  many  other  cities,  where  the  public  is  extremely 
poor,  and  private  persons  immensely  rich.  We  are  all  in  a  state  of  affluence, 
as  long  as  the  republic  is  so,  because  we  consider  her  treasuies  as  our  own. 
The  rich  and  the  poor  are  equally  admitted  to  her  employments,  as  she  judges 
them  worthy  of  trust,  and  she  knows  no  distmction  between  her  citizens,  but 
those  of  merit  and  virtue.  As  to  my  private  affairs,  I  am  so  far  from  repinir\2 
at  my  fortune,  that  I  think  I  ani  the  happiest  of  men  when  I  compare  myselt 
with  the  rich,  and  find  a  certain  satisfaction,  and  even  pride,  in  that  fortune 
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My  little  field,  poor  and  unfertile  as  it  is,  supplies  me  with  whatever  I  Wan' 
when  I  am  careful  to  cultivate  it  as  I  ought,  and  to  lay  up  the  fruits  it  produces 
What  can  I  want  more  ?  Every  kind  of  food  is  ag:reeable  to  my  palate,  when  sea- 
soned by  hunger  ;  I  drir)k  with  delight  when  I  thirst,  and  enjoy  all  the  sweetnc  ss 
of  sleep  when  fatigued  with  toil.  I  content  myself  with  a  habit  that  covers  me. 
from  the  rigours  of  winter  ;  and  all  the  various  kinds  of  furniture  necessary  foi 
the  same  uses,  the  simplest  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  commodious.  I  should 
6e  unreasonable  and  unjust,  should  I  complain  of  fortune,  while  she  supplies 
me  witfi  all  that  nature  requires.  As  to  superfluities,  I  confess  she  has  not  i'ur- 
»rshed  me  with  any ;  but  then  she  has  not  formed  me  with  the  least  desire  to 
enjoy  them.  Why  should  I  then  complain  ?  It  is  true  the  want  of  this  abun 
dance  renders  me  incapable  of  relieving  the  necessitous,  which  is  the  only  ad- 
vantage the  rich  may  be  envied  for  enjoying.  But  when  I  impart  to  the  repub- 
lic, and  my  friends,  some  portion  of  the  little  I  possess,  and  render  my  country 
all  the  services  I  am  capable  of  performing  ;  in  a  word,  when  I  discharge  all 
the  duties  incumbent  on  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  wherein  can  my  con 
science  condemn  me  ?  If  riches  had  ever  been  the  least  part  of  my  ambition, 
I  have  so  long  been  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  republic,  that  I  have 
had  a  thousand  opportunities  of  amassing  great  sums,  and  even  by  irreproach- 
able methods.  Could  any  man  desire  one  more  favourable  than  that  which  oc- 
curred a  few  years  ago  ?  The  consular  dignity  was  conferred  upon  me,  and  I 
was  sent  against  the  Samnites,  the  Brutii,  and  the  Lucanians,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army.  We  ravaged  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  defeated  the  enemy 
in  several  battles  ;  we  took  many  flourishing  and  opulent  cities  by  assault ;  I 
enriched  the  whole  army  with  their  spoils  :  I  returned  eveiy  citizen  the  money 
he  had  contributed  to  the  expense  of  the  war;  and  after  I  had  received  the 
honours  of  a  triumph,  I  brought  four  hundred  talents  into  the  public  treasury. 
After  having  neglected  so  considerable  a  booty,  of  which  I  had  full  power  to 
appropriate  any  part  to  myself;  after  having  despised  such  immense  riches  so 
justly  acquired,  and  sacrificed  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  the  love  of  glory,  w 
imitation  of  Valerius  Publicola,  and  many  other  great  men,  whose  disinterested 
generosity  of  mind  has  raised  the  glory  of  Ronie  to  so  illustrious  a  height ;  would 
it  nowbecome  me  to  accept  of  the  gold  and  silver  you  offer  me?  What  idea 
would  the  world  entertain  of  me  ?  and  what  an  example  would  I  set  Rome's  ci- 
tizens ?  How  could  I  bear  their  reproaches,  how  even  their  looks,  at  my  return ' 
Those  awful  magistrates,  our  censors,  who  are  appointed  to  inspect  our  disci- 
pline and  manners  with  a  vigilant  eye,  would  they  not  compel  me  to  be  ac- 
countable, in  the  vieAv  of  all  the  world,  for  the  presents  you  solicit  me  to  ac- 
cept ?  You  shall  keep,  then,  if  you  please,  your  riches  to  yourself,  and  I  my 
poverty  and  my  reputation." 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  historian  furnished  Pyrrhus  and  Fabricius  with 
these  speeches  ;  but  he  has  only  painted  their  sentiments,  especially  those  of 
the  latter,  in  strong  colours.  For  such  was  the  character  of  the  Romans  in  those 
glorious  ages  of  the  republic.  Fabricius  w^as  really  persuaded,  there  was  more 
glory  and  grandeur  in  beitig  able  to  despise  all  the  gold  of  a  king,  than  there 
was  in  reigning  over  an  empire.* 

Pyrrhus,  being  desirous  the  next  day  to  surprise  the  Roman  ambassador,  who 
had  never  seen  an  elephant,  ordered  the  captain  of  those  animals  to  arm  the 
largest  of  them,  and  lead  him  to  the  place  where  he  mtended  to  converse  with 
FaSricius ;  the  officer  was  then  to  place  him  behind  a  large  hanging  of  tapes 
try  that  he  might  be  ready  to  make  his  appearance  at  a  certain  signal.  This 
vvrjs  accordingly  executed  ;  and  the  signal  being  given,  the  tapestry  was  drawn 
f."C]de,and  presented  to  view  the  enormous  animal,  who  stretched  out  his  trunk 
rver  the  head  of  Fabricius,  and  shook  the  apartment  with  a  most  terrible  cry. 
Fabricius,  instead  of  discovering  the  least  sui  prise  or  consternation,  tjjrned  ver? 
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raimly  toPyrrfius,  and  said  to  him,  with  a  smile, "  Neither  ycurgold  yesterday, 
nor  your  elephant  to-day,  alter  me.'** 

While  they  were  sitting  at  table  in  the  evening,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
;i  variety  of  subjects;  and  after  some  conference  on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  anJ^ 
i!ie  several  philosophers  of  note,  Cineas  introduced  the  opinions  of  Epicuru-i^ 
ind  related  the  particular  opinions  ot  his  disciples,  in  regard  to  the  gods,  and 
Ihe  government  of  the  world ;  declaring,  that  they  reppesented  pleasure  as  the 
rp.ri  and  sovereign  good  of  man,  and  declined  all  dignities  and  employments, 
.■i3  destructive  to  happiness.  To  this  he  added,  that  they  never  ascribed  to  the 
divinity,  either  love,  or  hatred,  or  wrath  ;  but  maintained,  that  he  was  entirely 
regardless  of  mankind ;  and  that  they  assigned  to  him  a  life  of  tranquillity,  in 
which  he  passed  all  ages  void  of  occupation,  and  plunged  in  an  endless  variety 
of  delights  and  pleasures.  The  soft  and  voluptuous  lives  of  the  Tarentines 
might  probably  occasion  this  discourse.  While  Cineas  was  going  on  with  this 
subject,  Fabricius,  to  whom  such  a  doctrine  was  altogether  new,  exclaimed  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Great  Hercules,  may  Pyrrhus  and  the  Samnites  follow  this  doc- 
trine, as  long  as  they  shall  make  war  with  the  Romans !" 

Who  of  us  modems,  were  we  to  judge  of  the  manners  of  the  ancients  by  those 
which  prevail  m  our  age,  would  expect  to  hear  the  conversation,  at  table,  be- 
tween great  warriors,  turn  not  only  on  political  subjects,  but  points  of  erudition ; 
for,  at  that  time,  philosophical  inquiries  were  considered  as  the  principal  part 
of  learning  ?  Are  not  such  discourses  as  these,  seasoned  with  improving  reflec- 
tions, and  enlivened  with  sprightly  replies,  equal  at  least  to  those  table  conver- 
sations, which  frequently  continue  as  long  as  the  entertainment,  and  are  passed 
without  much  expense  of  genius,  in  exclamations,  worthy  of  Epicureans,  on  the 
delicacy  of  the  provisions,  and  the  admirable  flavour  of  the  wines  and  other 
liquors  ? 

Pyrrhus  was  struck  with  so  much  admiration  at  the  greatness  of  soul  which 
he  discovered  in  the  Roman  ambassador,  and  was  so  charmed  with  his  manners 
and  his  wisdom,  that  he  became  more  impatient  than  ever  to  contract  an  alliance 
with  his  city.  He  therefore  took  him  apart,  and  conjured  him,  a  second  time, 
fo  mediate  an  accommodation  between  the  two  states,  and  consent  to  reside  at 
his  court,  where  he  should  hold  the  first  rank  among  all  his  iriends  and  captains. 
"  I  would  not  advise  you  to  persist  in  that  request,  replied  Fabricius,  whisper- 
ing in  his  ear,  with  a  smile,  "  and  you  seem  to  be  but  little  acquainted  with  your 
own  interest ;  for  if  those  who  now  honour  and  admire  you,  should  once  happen 
to  know  me,  perhaps  they  might  be  more  desirous  of  having  me  for  their  king 
than  yourself." 

The  prince,  instead  of  being  offended  at  this  reply,  esteemed  him  the  more 
for  making  it,  and  would  intrust  the  prisoners  with  none  but  him,  that  he  might 
be  certain  they  would  be  sent  back  to  him,  after  they  had  embraced  their  re- 
lations and  friends,  and  celebrated  the  Saturnalia,  in  case  the  senate  should  con- 
tinue averse  to  a  peace.  They  were  accordingly  sent  to  him  at  the  expiration 
of  the  festival,  the  senate  having  ordered  every  prisoner  to  return  to  Pyrrhus, 
upon  piin  of  death. 

The  command  of  the  army  being  conferred  on  Fabricius  the  following  ^ear, 
an  unknown  person  came  into  his  camp,  with  a  letter  from  the  king's  physician 
•.vho  offered  to  take  Pyrrhus  off  by  poison,  if  the  Romans  would  promise  him  a 
recompense  proportionable  to  the  service  he  should  render  them,  by  putting  an 
end  to  so  destructive  a  war  without  any  danger  to  themselves.  Fabricius,  whc 
always  retained  the  same  probity  and  justice,  even  in  time  of  war,  whicn  fur- 
nishes so  many  pretexts  tor  departing  from  them,  and  as  he  knew  there  were 
some  rights  which  ought  to  be  preserved  inviolable,  even  with  enemies  them- 
selves, was  struck  with  a  just  horror  at  such  a  proposal ;  and  as  he  would  not 
Jiifiei  the  k'ng  to  conquer  him  with  gold,  he  thought  it  would  be  infamous  in 
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himself  to  r^cmquer  the  king  bj  poison.*  After  some  conference^  tlieretorf 
with  his  colleague  .'Emilius,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  to  caution  him  agains* 
that  base  treachery.     His  letter  was  conceived  in  these  terms : 

►.-:aius  fabp.icius  and  quintus  jemilius,  consuls  ;  to  king  pyrrhus,  health. 

"  You  stem  to  form  a  wrong  judgment  both  of  friends  and  enemies ;  and  tl)i.<» 
will  be  vour  own  opinion,  when  you  have  read  the  letter  Avhich  has  been  writtcr 
to  us.  For  you  will  then  be  sensible,  thalyoj  are  carrying  on  a  war  against  peo- 
ple of  virtue  and  honour,  at  the  same  time  that  you  repose  entire  confidence  itj 
the  worst  of  men.  The  information  we  now  send  you,  results  more  from  our 
fTection  for  ourselves,  than  for  you  ;  for  we  were  unwilling  that  your  death 
»b.ould  give  the  world  occasion  to  defame  us ;  and  we  would  not  have  it  imagined 
that  we  had  recourse  to  treachery,  through  despair  of  terminating  this  war  hap- 
pily by  our  valour." 

Pyrrhus  having  received  this  letter,  and  finding  it  to  be  a  true  representation 
of  the  fact,  caused  his  physician  to  be  punished,  and  sent  back  all  his  prisoners 
to  the  consul  without  ransom,  as  a  testimonial  of  his  gratitude  to  Fabricius  and 
the  Romans.  He  likewise  deputed  Cineas  to  negotiate  a  peace  ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans, who  would  never  accept  either  a  favour  from  thtir  enemy,  or  a  recom- 
pense for  not  committing  the  most  execrable  act  of  injustice,  were  not  averse 
to  receiving  the  prisoners  ;  they,  however,  returned  an  equal  number  of  Ta- 
rentines  and  Samnites,  as  an  equivalent;  but  as  to  the  treaty  of  pacification, 
they  would  not  permit  Cineas  to  mention  it,  till  Pyrrhus  had  returned  to  Epirus 
in  the  same  fleet  that  had  landed  him  and  his  troops  in  Italy.  But,  as  his  af- 
fairs made  a  secofid  battle  necessary,  he  assembled  his  army,  and  attacked  the 
Romans  near  the  city  of  Asculum. 

The  troops  fought  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  and  the  victory  con- 
tinued doubtful  till  the  close  of  the  battle.  Pyrrhus,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
action,  having  been  driven  into  places  impracticable  to  the  cavalry,  and  against 
a  river  very  difficult,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  banks  as  marshes  on  the  sides  of 
it,  was  treated  very  rudely  by  the  enemy,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  his  men. 
But  having  at  last  disengaged  himself  from  that  disadvantageous  situation,  and 
regained  the  plain,  where  he  could  make  use  of  his  elephants,  he  advanced 
against  the  Romans  w^ith  the  greatest  impetuosity,  his  ranks  being  all  in  good 
order  and  well  closed  ;  and  as  he  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance,  the  slaughter 
became  very  great,  and  he  himself  was  wounded.  He,  however,  had  disposed 
his  elephants  so  judiciously,  that  they  broke  through  the  Roman  infantry,  in 
several  quarters,  notwithstanding  which  they  still  maintained  their  ground.  The 
two  armies,  fired  with  implacable  rage,  exerted  the  utmost  eflforts  that  bravery 
could  inspire,  and  did  not  cease  fighting  till  night  p-arted  them.  The  loss  was 
almost  equal  on  both  sides,  and  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men  in  the  whole. 
The  Romans  were  the  first  who  retreated,  and  gained  their  camp,  which  was 
near  the  field  of  battle.  The  advantage,  therefore,  seemed  to  remain  with 
Pyrrhus,  who  continued  longest  in  the  field  ;  but  when  one  of  hip  officers  came 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory,  "  If  we  gain  such  another," replied  he,  "  we 
are  inevitably  ruined."  And  as  he  had  really  lost  his  best  troops  and  bravest 
officers,  he  was  very  sensible  of  his  inability  to  bring  another  army  into  the  field 
against  the  Romans,  whose  very  defeat  inspired  them  with  a  new  vigour  and  a)- 
dour  to  continue  the  war.j 

While  he  was  revolving  these  melancholy  thoughts  in  his  raind,and  bad  the 
mortification  to  see  himself  in  a  mannerdestituteof  all  resource,  and  incapable 
of  recurring  to  any  honourable  expedient,  to  disengage  himself  from  an  enter 

*  Ejusdem  animi  fuit,  auro  non  vinci,  vcneno  non  vincere.  Admirati  sumus  ingentem  rirum,  quem  noa 
regis,  non  contra  rejsm  promissa  flexissent ;  bcni  exempli  tenacetn  ;  quod  di£5c'illimun)  est,  in  bello  inoocea- 
lem  ;  qui  aliquod  esse  crcderet  etiam  in  hoste  nefas  :  qui  in  summa  paupertate,  onam  sibi  decug  fec«r»t.BM 
ttliterrefngit  diviti«<  <)uain  Tenenurn. — Senec.  Epist.  120. 

f  Per  damna,  per  ca>des,  ab  Ipso 

Ducit  opes  anirnumoue  ferro.  — H«i»t. 
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prise  he  had  undertaken  too  inconsiderately,  a  dawn  ot  hope  and  gfood  foitune 
inspired  him  with  a  new  resolution.*  A  deputation  was  sent  to  liim,  at  thai 
critical  juncture,  from  Sicily,  with  a  commission  to  dehver  Syracuse,  Agrigen- 
tum,  and  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  into  his  possession ;  and  to  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  his  arms  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  their  island,  and  deliver  them 
from  their  tyrants.!  Several  couriers  from  Greece  also  arrived  at  his  camp  a. 
the  same  time,  to  inform  him  thatCeraunus  had  been  killed  in  a  battle  w;:a  the 
Gauls  in  Macedonia,  and  that  this  kingdom  seemed  to  invite  him  to  ascend  the 
throne. 

Pyrrhus  then  found  himself  in  a  new  perplexity.  A  moment  before  he  was 
destitute  of  all  hope,  and  now  it  flowed  so  fast  upon  him,  that  he  was  at  a  \o6- 
to  determine  which  offer  he  ought  to  prefer.  But  after  a  long  deliberation,  and 
when  he  maturely  weighed  the  reasons  that  offered  themselves  on  both  sides, 
he  resolved  for  Sicily,  Avhich  would  open  him  a  passage  into  Africa,  and  con- 
duct him  to  a  more  ample  harvest  of  glory.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution, 
he  immediately  despatched  Cineas  to  treat  with  the  cities,  and  gave  them  a.-- 
surances  of  his  speedy  arrival ;  he  then  embarked  for  Sicily,  after  he  had  left 
a  strong  garrison  in  Tarcntum,  notwithstanding  the  repugnance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  Pyrrhus, 
and  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  a  state  of  slavery  by  his  troops. 

When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  immediately  became  master  of  Syracuse,  which 
was  delivered  up  to  him  by  Sostratus,t  who  then  governed  that  city,  and  by 
Thenon,  who  commanded  in  the  citadel.  He  also  received  money  from  them 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  about  two  hundred  ships,  which  facilitated  his 
conquest  or  all  Sicily.  His  insinuating  and  affable  behaviour  at  his  first  arrival, 
gained  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  people ;  and  as  he  had  then  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  he  dis- 
possessed the  Carthaginians  of  their  settlements  in  that  island,  and  obliged  them 
to  evacuate  the  city  of  Eryx,  which  was  the  strongest  of  all  their  places  there, 
and  the  best  furnished  with  people  for  its  defence  ;  he  also  defeated,  in  a  grca* 
battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Messina,  who  were  called  Mamertines,§  and  whose  fre- 
quent irruptions  infested  all  Sicily,  and  entirely  demolished  all  their  fortresses. 

Tlie  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  terrified  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  now 
diverted  of  all  their  acquisitions  in  Sicily,  except  the  single  city  of  Liiyba^um  • 
and  they  sent  to  purchase  peace  and  hb  friendship  with  money  and  ships.  But 
as  he  aspired  to  much  greater  things,  he  answered  them,  that  the  only  method 
to  obtain  what  they  desired,  would  Ixi  to  abandon  Sicily,  and  consent  to  let  the 
Libyan  sea  be  the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Greeks.  He  intended  to 
bestow  Sicily  on  his  son  Helenus,  as  a  kingdom  to  which  he  had  a  right  by  birth, 
this  prince  being  his  son  by  the  daughter  of  Agathocles ;  and  he  propo^^ed  to 
give  his  son  Alexander  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  cer- 
tain conquest. 

A  cxjntinued  series  of  prosperity,  and  the  numerous  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, had  raised  his  hopes  so  high  at  that  time,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
iccomplishing  the  great  views  that  had  drawn  him  into  Sicily  ;  the  first  and 
principal  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Africa.  He  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
vessels  for  that  great  expedition,  but  wanted  mariners  ;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  that  supply,  he  obliged  the  cities  to  furnish  him  with  men,  and  severely 
punished  those  who  neglected  to  obey  his  orders. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  his  power  was  soon  changed  into  an 
insolent  and  tyrannical  sway,  which  first  drew  upon  the  hatred  of  the  family 
and  friends  of  Agathocles,  whom  he  deprived  of  all  the  fortunes  they  bad  re- 
ceived from  that  prince,  and  bestowed  them  upon  his  own  creatures.     In  con- 

*   Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  397,  398.     Paii^an.  1.  i.  p.  "22.     .Justin.  I.  xvili.  c.  2,  et  I.  xxiii.  c  3. 
t  A.  M.  3726.     Ant.  J.  C.278,  t   He  isca.!!eJ  Sesistr.itus  Ijy  Dionysitis  Halici.rnassus. 

{  The  word  sisnifies  martial,  because  they  w«»re  a  very  warlike  people  They  oriijinally  came  fro«» 
Italy,  and  havin-^'made  themselves  m.-.sters  of  ^Hessina,  ''nto  whlc'.i  they  had  been  received,  they  reUior^ 
their  own  name  there,  thfl'i';ti  that  of  tlie  city  was  not  rlianired 
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tempt  of  the  customs  of  tliat  country,  he  also  conferred  the  first  dignities,  and 
the  government  of  cities,  on  his  guards  and  centurians,  whom  he  continued  in 
the  magistracy  as  long  as  he  thought  proper,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  laws.  And  as  to  all  judicial  proceeding?  with  respect  to  pri- 
vate property,  and  other  affairs  of  that  nature,  he  either  decided  them  by  his 
own  arbitrary  sentence,  or  left  them  to  the  determination  of  his  courtiers,  whose 
sole  views  were  to  enrich  themselves  by  sordid  gain,  and  live  in  all  manner  of 
luxury,  profusion,  and  debauchery.* 

A  conduct  so  oppressive,  and  different  from  that  by  which  he  at  first  had  so 
well  succeeded,  could  not  fail  to  alienate  the  affection  of  the  people  from  nim  ; 
and  when  he  became  sensible  that  he  was  universally  Kgted,  and  that  the  Sici- 
lians, exasperated  at  his  odious  government,  were  solicitous  to  shake  off  the 
yoke,  he  placed  in  most  of  the  cities  such  garrisons  as  he  knew  were  at  his  de- 
votion, under  pretext  that  the  Carthaginians  were  preparing  to  invade  him.  He 
also  seized  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  each  city,  and  caused  them  to  be  put 
to  death,  after  he  had  charged  them  with  treasonable  conspiracies.  Of  this 
number  was  Thenon,the  commander  of  the  citadel  :  and  all  the  important  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  the  kii^gof  Epirus  did  not  suffice  to  exempt  him  from  so 
cruel  a  policy ;  though  it  was  allowed  that  he  had  contributed  more  than  any 
other  person  to  reduce  Sicily  under  Pyrrhus.  He  also  resolved  to  have  Sostratus 
seized  ;  but  as  he  had  some  suspicion  of  what  was  intended  againsl  him,  he 
found  means  to  quit  the  city.  A  prince  hazards  all  things  when  he  loses  the 
affection  of  his  people,  which  is  the  strongest  tie  which  unites  them  to  their 
sovereign.  The  same  barbarous  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Syracuse,  who  had  conduced  most  to  the  progress  of  his  power  in  that  island, 
rendered  him  entirely  odious  and  insupportable  to  the  Sicilians.  Such  was  the 
character  of  Pyrrhus ;  his  vigorous  conduct  in  the  enterprises  he  undertook, 
facilitated  his  conquest  of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  but  he  wanted  art  to  pre- 
serve them.j  The  aversion  which  the  cities  conceived  against  him  was  so 
great,  that  some  of  them  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  others 
with  the  Mamertines,  in  order  to  destroy  him. 

At  this  juncture,  when  he  beheld  nothing  but  new  insurrections  and  revolts 
kindling  all  around,  he  received  letters  from  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines, 
which  informed  him  that  they  had  been  dispossessed  of  all  their  lands,  and  were 
then  shut  up  in  their  cities,  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sustain 
the  war,  unless  he  would  hasten  to  their  assistance.  These  letters  arrived  at 
a  proper  time  for  affording  him  an  honourable  pretext  for  his  departure,  and 
preventing  it  from  appearing  a  flight  from  Sicily,  as  if  he  despaired  of  succeed- 
ing any  longer  in  that  island. 

Ashe  was  embarking  at  Syracuse,  the  Carthaginians  attacked  him  in  such  a 
manner,  as  obliged  him  to  fight,  in  the  very  port,  against  those  barbarians,  where 
he  lost  several  of  his  ships.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  sailing 
to  Italy  with  those  that  remained  ;  but  upon  his  arrival  there,  he  found  a  great 
body  of  Mamertines,  ^ho  had  passed  thither  before  him,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  men,  who  greatly  incommoded  his  march,  by  frequently 
harassing  his  troops,  and  making  repeated  attacks  upon  his  rear-guard. 

Livy,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  tell  us  one  circumstance  not  very  much 
lo  the  honour  of  Pyrrhus.  In  Locris  was  a  celebrated  temple,  consecrated  to 
Pioserpine,  and  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  as  well  as  by  strangers  ;  and  no  one  had  ever  presumed  to  violate  it, 
though  it  was  certain  that  immense  treasures  were  deposited  in  il.|  Pyrrhus, 
wl»o  then  wanted  money  extremely,  was  not  so  scrupulous,  but  carried  oa 
all  the  riches  of  the  goddess,  and  lodged  them  in  his  ship.  The  next  day,  if 
history  may  be  credited,  his  fleet  was  shattered  by  a  violent  tempest,  and  all 

*  Dion.  Halic.  Id  Excerpt,  p.  571. 
t  Ut  ad  dirjncenda  reyna  invictus  habebatur,  ila  divictis  acquisitisquc  ceJuriter  carl  ;  t  ;  tanio  nvllm 
ttudebat  acquirere  imperia,  quatn  retinere. — Justin.  1.  xxv.  c.  4. 

t  Lit.  i.  xxix.  n.  33.     Cionj;.  Halicarn.  in  F.xr.crp.  p.  bi2. 
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the  vessels  that  were  laden  with  these  rich  and  sacred  spoils  were  cast  upon  the 
coasts  of  Locris.  This  proud  prince,  says  Livy,  being  convinced  by  this  cruel 
disaster  that  the  gods  were  not  imaginary  beings,  caused  all  the  treasures  to  be 
replaced  in  the  temple  with  the  utmost  devotion.  The  goddess,  however,  was  noi 
appeased  by  this  involuntary  restitution  ;  and  the  author  who  relates  this  event 
represents  the  impious  sacrilege  as  the  cause  of  all  the  future  calamities  which 
happened  to  Pyrrhus,  and  particularly  of  the  unfortunate  death  which  put  an 
end  to  his  enterprises.* 

Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  suffered  by  this  tempest,  arrived  at  Tarentum  with 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  and  when  he  had  reinforced  them 
with  the  best  troops  he  could  find  in  that  city,  he  advanced,  by  long  marches, 
against  the  Romans,  who  were  encamped  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites.!" 

This  people  retained  a  secret  resentment  against  Pyrrhus,  for  deserting  them, 
when  he  un'-»^rtook  his  expedition  into  Sicily  ;  for  which  reason  he  was  joined 
by  very  fev  i  their  troops.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  dividing 
his  army  into  two  bodies  ;  one  of  which  he  sent  into  Lucania,  to  oppose  the 
consul  who  was  there  at  that  time,  and  to  render  him  incapable  of  assisting  his 
colleague  ;  the  other  he  led  himself  against  Manius  Curius,  the  other  consul, 
who  had  intrenched  himself  in  a  very  advantageous  post,  near  the  city  of  Be- 
neventum,  where  he  waited  for  the  succours  that  were  advancing  to  him  from 
Lucania. 

Pyrrhus  hastened  as  soon  as  possible,  to  attack  this  last  before  the  other  had 
joined  him  ;  and  with  this  view  he  selected  his  best  troops,  with  such  of  his 
elephants  as  were  strongest  and  of  most  service  in  the  field  ;  after  which  he 
began  his  march  about  the  close  of  the  evening,  in  order  to  surpri'^e  the  consul  in 
his  camp.  The  enemy,  however,  discovered  him  the  next  morning,  as  he  was 
descending  the  mountains ;  and  Manius,  having  marched  out  of  his  intrenchments 
with  a  body  of  troops,  fell  upon  the  first  he  met.  These  he  soon  threw  into 
confusion,  and  obliged  them  to  have  recouise  to  flight,  which  spread  universal 
terror  among  the  rest,  great  numbers  of  whom  were  slain,  and  even  some  of 
the  elephants  taken. 

This  success  emboldened  Manius  to  draw  all  his  troops  out  from  their  in-, 
trenchments,  in  order  to  combat  in  the  open  plain.  One  of  his  wings  had  the 
advantage,  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  pushed  their  enemies  with  great 
vigour;  but  the  other  was  overthrown  by  the  elephants,  and  driven  back  to 
their  camp.  In  this  emergency,  he  sent  for  the  troops  he  had  left  behind  him 
to  guard  the  intrenchments,  and  who  were  all  fresh  and  under  arms.  These 
forces  advanced  in  the  critical  moment,  and  with  their  pikes  and  darts  com- 
pelled the  elephants  to  turn  and  fail  upoP  their  own  battalions  ;  which  created 
such  a  general  confusion,  that  the  Romans  at  last  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
which,  in  some  sense,  was  of  no  less  value  to  them  than  their  future  conquest 
of  all  nations.  For  the  intrepidity  they  discovered  in  this  engagement,  and  the 
gallant  actions  they  performed  in  all  the  battles  they  fought  with  such  an  enemy 
as  Pyrrhus,  increased  their  reputation,  as  well  as  their  fortitude  and  confidence 
in  their  own  bravery,  and  caused  them  to  be  considered  as  invincible.  This 
victory  over  Pyrrhus  rendered  them  indisputable  masters  of  all  Italy  between 
the  two  seas ;  and  this  acquisition  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  wars  of  Carthage, 
in  which,  having  at  last  subdued  that  potent  rival,  they  no  longer  beheld  any 
power  in  a  condition  to  oppose  them. 

In  this  manner  did  Pyrrhus  find  himself  fallen  from  all  the  high  hopes  he  had 
conceived  with  relation  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  after  he  had  consumed  six  whole 
years  in  these  wars,  and  entirely  ruined  his  own  affairs.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  he  preserved  an  invinc  jle  fortitude  of  mind  amidst  all  these  dis- 
graces ;  and  his  experience  in  military  affairs,  with  his  valour  and  intrepidity, 
caused  him  always  to  pass  for  the  first  of  all  kings  and  generals  of  his  lime. 
V5ut  whatever  he  acquired  by  his  great  exploits,  he  soon  lost  by  his  vain  hopes  , 

*   Fliit.  i.!  Pyrrli.  r.  3C'0       I'luii  .n    !.  r    -I      ."  v-Un.  I.  xxiil   c.  3.  t   .\.  M.^-^r>      Ant.  J    C    27« 
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for  his  impalience  lo  pursue  what  he  nad  not  yet  attained,  rendered  hirn  inca- 
pable of  preserving  what  was  already  in  his  possession.    This  disposition  caused 
Antigonus  to  compare  him  to  a  man  who  threw  good  cast  sat  tables,  but  played  j 
them  very  ill.  I 

He  at  length  returned  to  Epirus  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
horse  :  but  as  his  revenues  were  not  sufficient  lor  the  subsistence  of  these  troops,  i 
he  was  industrious  to  find  out  some  new  war  for  iheir  support ;  and  having  re-  j 
ceived  a  reinforcement  of  some  Gauls  who  joined  him,  he  threw  himself  into  | 
Macedonia,  where  Antigonus  then  reigned.  His  intention  was  only  to  ravage  ] 
the  country,  and  carry  off  a  great  booty  ;  but  when  he  had  once  made  himself 
master  of  several  cities,  without  any  difficulty,  and  had  also  seduced  two  thou- 
sand of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus  over  to  his  party,  he  indulged  the  most  exalted 
hopes,  marched  against  Antigonus  himself,  attacked  him  in  the  defiles,  and 
Ihrew  his  whole  army  into  disorder.  A  lai^e  body  of  other  Gauls,  who  formed 
the  rear-guard  of  Antigonus,  courageously  sustained  his  efforts  for  some  time, 
till  the  encounter  became  very  warm  :  but  most  of  them  were  at  last  cut  to 
pieces ;  and  those  who  commanded  the  elephants,  being  surrounded  by  his  troops, 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  and  delivered  up  the  elephants.  The  Mace- 
donian phalanx  was  all  that  now  remained  ;  but  the  troops  who  composed  this 
corps  were  struck  with  terror  and  confusion  at  the  defeat  of  their  rear-guard. 
Pyrrhus,  perceiving  that  they  seemed  to  refuse  fighting  him,  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  the  commanders,  and  other  officers,  and  called  each  of  them  by  his 
name.  This  expedient  gained  him  all  the  infantry  of  Antigonus,  who  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight,  in  order  to  preserve  some  of  the  maritime 
places  in  their  obedience  to  him.  Pyrrhus  was  exceedingly  animated  by  this 
victory,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  following  inscription  on  the  spoils  which  he 
consecrated  to  the  Itonian  Minerva.*  "  Pyrrhus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  con- 
secrates to  the  Itonian  Minerva  these  bucklers  of  the  fierce  Gauls,  after  he  had 
defeated  the  whole  army  of  Antigonus.  Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  this  event. 
The  descendants  of  jEacus  are  still,  as  they  originally  were,  perfectly  brave 
and  valiant."! 

Pyrrhus,  after  this  victory,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  cities  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  particularly  of  JE>ge,X  whose  inhabitants  he  treated  with  great  severity, 
and  garrisoned  their  city  with  part  of  his  Gauls,  a  people  as  insatiable  and  ra- 
pacious after  money,  as  any  nation  that  ever  existed.  The  moment  they  took 
possession  of  the  city,  they  began  with  plundering  the  tombs  of  the  Macedonian 
kings,  whose  remains  were  deposited  there.  They  also  can  ted  off  all  the  riches 
enclosed  in  those  monuments,  and,  with  sacrilegious  insolence,  scattered  the 
ashes  ot  those  princes  in  the  air.  Pyrrhus  lightly  passed  over  this  infamous 
action  ;  either  because  the  important  affairs  he  then  had  upon  his  hands  engaged 
his  whole  attention,  or  that  his  pressing  occasion  for  the  service  of  these  barba 
rians,  rendered  him  unwilling  to  alienate  their  affection  from  him,  by  too  strict 
an  inquiry  into  this  proceeding,  which  would  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  punish 
the  delinquents  :  so  criminal  a  connivance  sunk  him  very  niuch  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Macedonians. 

Though  his  affairs  were  not  established  on  so  secure  a  foundation  as  to  give 
him  just  reason  to  be  void  of  apprehension,  he  conceived  new  hopes,  anden- 
gaged  in  new  entei-priscs.  Cleonymus,the  Spartan,  came  to  solicit  him  tD  march 
his  army  against  Lacedaemonia,  and  Pyrrhus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  that  proposal. 
This  Cleonymus  was  of  the  royal  race.  Cleonymus,  his  father,  who  was  king 
of  Sparta,  had  two  sons,  Acrotates  and  Cleonymus.  The  former,  who  was  the 
eldest,  died  before  his  father,  and  left  a  son  named  Areus.  After  the  death  of 
the  old  king,  a  dispute  with  regard  to    le  sovereignty  arose  between  Areus  and 


*  Minerva  wa?  called  Itonia,  from  Itonus,  the  son  of  Amphictyon.  and  she  had  two  temples  derlicatedM 
her,  under  this  name  ;  one  in  Thessaly,  near  Larissa,  which  was  the  same  with  that  in  the  pajsagti  b«fal« 
jt ,  thither  was  in  Boeotia,  near  Coronea. 
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Cleonymus ;  and  as  this  latter  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  a  violent  and  despotit. 
disposition,  the  contest  was  decided  in  favour  of  Areus.  Cleonymus,  when  he 
was  far  advanced  in  age,  espoused  a  very  beautiful  woman,  whose  name  was 
Chelidonida;  the  daughter  of  Leotychidas.  This  young  lady  conceived  a  vio- 
lent passion  for  Acrotates,  the  son  of  king  Areus,  who  was  very  amiable,  finely 
shaped,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  This  circumstance  rendered  her  mar- 
riage not  only  a  very  melancholy,  but  dishonourable  affair,  to  her  husband  Cleo- 
nymus, who  was  equally  transported  with  love  and  jealousy  ;  for  his  disgrace 
was  public,  and  eveiy  Spartan  acquainted  with  the  contempt  his  wife  enter- 
tained for  him.  Animated,  therefore,  with  a  burning  impatience  to  avenge 
himself  at  once  on  his  partial  ciiizens  and  his  faithless  wife,  he  prevailed  with 
Pyrrhus  to  march  against  Sparta,  with  an  army  of  twenty -five  thousand  foot,  two 
thousand  horse,  and  twenty-four  elephants.* 

These  great  preparations  for  war  made  it  immediately  evident,  that  Pyrrhus 
was  moivj  intent  to  conquer  Peloponnesus  for  himself,  than  to  make  Cleonymus 
master  of  Sparta.  This,  indeed,  he  strongly  disavowed  in  his  discourse  :  lor 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  during  his  residence  at 
Megalopolis,  he  assured  them  that  no  hostilities  were  intended  by  h  jn  against 
Sparta,  and  that  he  only  came  to  restore  liberty  to  those  cities  which  Antigonus 
possessed  in  that  country.  He  even  declared  to  them,  that  he  designed  to  send 
his  youngest  children  to  Sparta,  if  they  would  permit  him  to  do  so,  that  they 
might  be  educated  in  the  manners  and  discipline  of  that  city,  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage, above  all  other  kings  and  princes,  of  being  trained  up  in  so  excellent 
a  school. 

With  these  flattering  promises  he  amused  all  such  as  presented  themselves 
to  him  in  his  march  ;  but  those  persons  must  be  very  thoughtless  and  imprudent, 
who  place  any  confidence  in  the  language  of  politicians,  with  whom  artifice  and 
deceit  pass  for  wisdom,  and  faith  for  weakness  and  want  of  judgment.  Pyrrhus 
had  no  sooner  advanced  into  the  territories  of  Sparta,  than  he  began  to  ravage 
and  plunder  all  the  country  around  him  j    ;         * 

He  arrived  in  the  evening  before  Lacedaemon,  which  Cleonymus  desired  hml 
to  attack  without  a  moments  delay,  that  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  a  siege,  and  of  the  absence 
of  king  Areus,  who  was  gone  to  Creie  to  assist  the  Gortynians.  The  he'ots, 
and  friends  of  Cleonymus,  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  they  were  then 
actually  preparing  his  house  for  his  reception  ;  firmly  persuaded  he  would  sup 
there  that  night  with  Pyrrhus.  But  this  prince  who  looked  upon  the  conquest 
of  that  city  as  inevitable,  deferred  the  assault  till  the  next  morning.  That  de- 
lay saved  Sparta,  and  showed  that  there  are  favourable  and  decisive  moments 
which  must  be  seized  immediately,  and  which,  once  neglected,  never  return. 

When  night  came,  the  Lacedaemonians  deliberated  on  the  expediency  of  send- 
ing their  wives  to  Crete,  but  were  opposed  by  them  in  that  point ;  one  among 
them,  in  particular,  whose  name  was  Archidamia,  rushed  into  the  Senate  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  after  she  had  uttered  her  complaints,  in  the  n?me  of  the  rest, 
demanded  of  the  men  who  were  there  assembled,  "  what  could  be  their  induce- 
ment to  entertain  so  bad  an  opinion  of  them,  as  to  imagine  they  would  consent  to 
live  after  the  destruction  of  Sparta  ?" 

The  same  council  gave  directions  for  opening  a  trench  parallel  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  m  order  to  oppose  their  approaches  to  the  city,  by  placing  troops  along  that 
work;  but,  as  the  absence  of  their  king,  and  the  surprise  with  which  they  were 
then  seized,  prevented  them  from  raising  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  to  form  a 
front  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  engage  them  in  the  open  field,  they  resolved 
to  shut  themselves  up  as  securely  as  possible,  by  adding  to  each  extremity  of  the 
ditch  a  kind  of  intrenchment,  formed  by  a  barricade  of  carriages,  sunk  in  the 
earth,  to  the  axletrees  of  the  wheels,  that  by  these  me  =ins  they  might  check  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  elephants,  and  prevent  the  cavalry  from  assaulting  them  in  flank. 

*  A.  M.  i)'32.  Ant.  J.  C.  '272.  Plut.  in  Pyrrli.  p  lOO— 403  Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  23,  24.  et  1.  lii.  p.  IW 
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While  the  men  were  employed  in  this  work,  their  wives  and  daughter  cain4» 
to  join  them  :  and  after  they  had  exhorted  those  who  were  appointed  for  the  eti- 
counter  to  take  some  repose  while  the  night  lasted,  they  proceeded  to  measuif 
the  length  of  the  trench,  and  took  the  third  part  of  it  for  their  own  share  in  tiic 
work,  which  they  completed  before  day.  The  trench  was  nine  feet  in  breadth, 
six  in  depth,  and  nine  hundred  in  length. 

When  day  appeared,  and  the  enemy  began  to  be  in  motion,  those  won  en 
presented  arms  to  all  the  young  men,  and,  as  they  were  retiring  fron-  the  tr^'nclj 
they  had  made,  they  exhorted  them  to  behave  in  a  gallant  manner;  enlrea'ing 
them  at  the  same  time,  to  consider  how  glorious  it  would  be  for  them  to  conq<jei 
n  the  siglit  of  their  countr)%  and  breathe  their  last  in  the  arms  of  their  molheis 
and  wives,  after  they  had  proved  themselves  worthy  of  Sparta  by  their  valour. 
When  Chelidonida,  in  particular,  retired  with  the  rest,  she  prepared  a  cord,  which 
she  intended  should  be  the  fatal  instrument  of  her  death,  lo  prevent  her  from  fall- 
ing into  thehands  of  her  husband,  if  the  city  should  happen  to  be  takei.. 

Py^rhu^,  in  the  meantime,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  infantiy,  to  attack  tr.e 
S-partan  fn  nt,  who  waited  for  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench,  with  their  buck- 
lers closely  joined  together.  The  trench  was  not  only  very  difficult  to  pass,  bul 
the  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus  could  not  even  approach  the  edge  of  it,  nor  maintain  a 
good  footing,  because  the  earth,  which  had  been  newly  thrown  up,  easily  gave 
way  under  them.  When  his  son  Ptolemy  saw  this  inconvenience,  he  drew  out 
two  thousand  Gauls,  with  a  select  band  of  Chaonians,  and  filed  off  along  the  tiench 
to  the  place  where  the  carriages  were  disposed,  in  order  to  open  a  passage  for 
the  rest  of  the  troops.  But  these  were  ranged  so  thick,  and  sunk  to  sucl:  :-  -Inpth 
in  the  earth,  as  rendered  his  design  impracticable.  Upon  which  the  Gauis  en- 
deavoured to  surmount  this  difficulty,  by  disengaging  the  wheels,  in  order  to  draw 
the  carriages  into  the  adjoining  river. 

The  young  Acrotates  was  the  first  who  saw  the  danger,  and  immedia  e  '  tiot 
through  the  city  with  three  hundred  soldiers.  Having  taken  a  large  compass, 
he  poured  upon  the  rear  of  Ptolemy's  troops,  without  being  discovered  in  his 
approach,  because  he  advanced  through  hollow  ways.  Upon  this  sudden  attack, 
as  their  ranks  .\ere  broken,  and  their  troops  thrown  into  disorder,  they  crowded 
and  pressed  upon  each  other,  and  most  of  them  rolled  into  the  ditch,  and  fell 
around  the  chariots.  In  a  word,  after  a  long  encounter,  which  cost  them  a  vast 
quantity  of  blood,  they  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight. 
The  old  men,  and  most  of  the  women,  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench,  and 
beheld  with  admiration  the  undaunted  bravery  of  Acrotates.  As  for  him,  covered 
with  blood,  and  exulting  from  his  victory,  he  returned  to  his  post  amidst  the  uni- 
versal applause  of  the  Spartan  women,  who  extolled  his  valour  at  the  same  tune 
and  envied  the  glory  and  happiness  of  Chelidonida  ;  an  evident  proof  that  the 
Spartan  ladies  were  not  extremely  delicate  in  point  of  conjugal  chastity. 

The  battle  was  still  hotter  along  the  edge  otthe  ditch,  where  Pyrrhus  com- 
manded, and  which  was  defended  by  the  Lacedfemonian  infantry  ;  the  Spartans 
toughf.  with  great  intrepidity,  and  several  among  them  highly  distinguished 
themselves  ;  particularly  Phyllius,  who,  after  having  opposed  the  enemy  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  all  those  who  attempted  to 
force  a  passage  where  he  fought,  finding  himself,  at  last,  faint  with  the  many  ' 
wounds  he  had  received,  and  the  lai^e  quantity  of  blood  he  had  lost,  he  called 
to  one  of  the  officers  who  commanded  at  that  post,  and,  after  having  resigned 
his  place  to  him,  he  retired  a  few  paces,  and  fell  down  dead  amidst  his  coun- 
trymen, that  the  enemies  might  not  be  masters  of  his  body. 

Night  obliged  both  parties  to  discontinue  the  engagement ;  but  the  next  niom- 
ing  it  was  renewed  by  break  of  day.  The  Lacedaemonians  defended  them- 
selves with  new  efforts  of  ardour  and  bravery,  and  even  the  women  would  not 
forsake  them,  but  were  always  at  hand  to  furnish  arms  and  refreshments  to  such 
as  wanted  them,  and  also  to  assist  in  carrying  off  the  wounded.  The  Macedo- 
nians were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavouis  to  fill  up  the  ditch  with  vast  quan 
tities  of  woodj  and  other  materials,  which  they  thirv.-  upon  the  arms  and  dead 
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bodies ;  aiid  the  Lacedaemonians  redoubled  their  ardour  to  prevent  tlieir  effect- 
ing ttiat  design. 

But  while  the  latter  were  thus  employed,  Pyrrhus  had  forced  a  passage  at 
the  place  where  the  chariots  had  been  disposed,  and  pushed  forwards  rapidly 
to  the  city.  Those  w^ho  defended  this  ixrst  sent  up  loud  cries,  which  were  an- 
swered by  dismal  shrieks  from  the  woiren,  who  ran  from  place  to  place  in  the 
utmost  consternation.  Pyrrhus  still  advanced  and  bore  down  all  who  opposed 
him  He  was  now  within  a  short  distance  of  that  city,  when  a  shaft  from  a  Cre- 
tan bow  pierced  his  horse,  and  made  him  so  furious,  that  he  ran  with  his  mas- 
ter into  the  very  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  dead  with  him  to  the  ground. 
While  his  friends  crowded  about  him  to  extricate  him  from  the  danger  he  was 
in,  the  Spartans  advanced  in  great  numbers,  and,  with  their  arrows,  repulsed  the 
Macedonians  beyond  the  trench. 

Pyrrhus  then  caused  a  general  retreat  to  be  sounded,  in  expectation  that  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  were  most  of  theifj 
wounded,  would  be  inclined  to  surrender  the  city,whicn  was  then  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  seemed  incapable  of  sustaining  a  new  attack.  But  at 
the  very  instant  when  every  thing  seemed  desperate,  one  of  the  generals  of  An- 
tii^onus  arrived  from  Corinth,  with  a  very  considerable  body  of  foreign  troops  ; 
\diich  had  scarcely  entered  the  city  before  king  Areus  appeared  with  two  thou- 
sand foot  which  he  had  brought  from  Crete. 

These  two  reinforcements,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  received  the  same  day, 
did  but  animate  Pyrrhus,  and  add  new  ardour  to  his  ambition.  He  was  sensi- 
ble, that  it  would  be  more  glorious  for  him  to  take  the  city  in  spite  of  its  new 
defenders,  and  in  the  very  sight  of  its  king  ;  but,  after  he  had  made  some  at- 
tempts to  that  effect,  and  was  convinced  that  he  should  gain  nothing  but  wounds, 
he  desisted  from  his  enterprise,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  pass  the  winter  there  ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  this  design  by  a  new 
ray  of  hope,  which  soon  drew  him  off  to  another  quarter. 

Aristseas  and  Aristippus,  two  of  the  principal  citizen^  of  Argos,  had  excited  a 
great  sedition  in  that  city.  The  latter  of  these  was  desirous  of  supporting  him- 
self,  by  the  favour  and  protection  of  Antigonus ;  and  Aristaeas,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate his  design,  immediately  invited  Pyrrhus  to  espouse  his  party.  The  king 
of  Epirus,  always  fond  of  new  motions,  considered  his  victories  as  so  many  steps 
to  greater  advantages  ;  and  thought  his  defeats  furnished  him  with  indispensa- 
ble reasons  for  entering  upon  a  new  war,  to  repair  his  losses.  Neither  good  nor 
ill  success,  therefore,  could  inspire  him  with  a  disposition  for  tranquillity ;  for 
which  reason  he  had  no  sooner  given  audience  to  the  courier  of  Aristaeas,  thar 
he  began  his  march  to  Argos.  King  Areus  formed  several  ambuscades  to  de- 
stroy him  by  the  way,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  the  most  difficult  passes, 
cut  '0  pieces  the  Gauls  and  Molossians,  who  formed  his  rear-guard.  Ptolemy, 
who  had  been  detached  by  Pyrrhus,  his  father,1o  succour  f bat  guard,  was  kille(5 
in  the  engagement,  upon  which  his  troops  disbanded  and  fled.  The  Lacedae- 
monian cavalry,  commanded  by  Evalcus,  an  officer  of  great  reputation,  pur- 
sued them  with  so  much  ardour,  that  he  insensibly  advanced  to  a  great  distance 
from  his  'ofantry,  who  were  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  him.* 

Pyrrhuj  being  informed  of  his  son's  death,  which  affected  him  with  the  deep 
est  sorrow,  immediately  led  up  the  Molossian  cavalry  against  the  pursuers ;  and 
throwing  himself  among  the  thickest  of  their  troops,  made  such  a  slaughter  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  in  a  moment  covered  him  with  blood.  He  was  always 
intrepid  and  terrible  in  battles  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  when  grief  and  revenge 
t»-ave  a  liew  edge  to  his  courage,  he  even  surpassed  himself,  and  effaced  the  lus- 
tre of  his  conduct  in  all  former  battles,  by  the  superior  valour  and  intrepidity 
which  he  now  displayed.  He  continually  sought  Evalcus  in  the  throng,  and 
having  at  last  singled  him  out,  he  spurred  his  horse  against  him,  and  struck  him 
through  with  his  javelin,  after  having  been  in  great  danger  himself.    He  then 
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sprang  from  hw  oorse,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Lacea«monians, 
whom  he  overthrew  in  heaps  upon  the  dead  body  of  Evalcus.  This  loss  of  the 
bravest  officers  and  troops  of  Sparta,  proceeded  altogether  from  the  temerily 
of  those,  who,  after  they  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  suffered  it  to  be  wrested 
out  of  their  hands,  by  pursuing  those  who  fled,  with  a  blind  and  imprudent 
eagerness. 

Pyrrhus,  having  thus  celebrated  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Ptolemy  by  this 
great  battle,  and  mitigated  his  affliction  in  some  measure,  by  satiating  his  rage 
and  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  those  who  had  slain  his  son,  continued  his  maicii 
to  Argos,  and  upon  his  arrival  there,  was  informed  that  Antigonus  possessed  the 
heights  upon  the  borders  of  the  plain.  He  then  formed  his  camp  near  the  city 
of  Nauplia,  and  sent  a  herald  th.  nsit  morning  to  Antigonus,  with  an  offer  (o 
decide  their  quarrel  by  single  combat ;  but  Antigonus  contented  himself  with 
replying,  "that  if  Pyrrhus  was  grown  weary  of  life,  there  was  abundance  of 
methods  of  putting  an  end  to  it." 

The  inhabitants  of  Argos  despatched  ambassadors,  at  the  same  time,  to  both 
these  princes,  to  entreat  them  to  withdraw  their  troops,  and  not  reduce  theii 
city  into  subjection  to  either  of  them,  but  allow  it  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
friendship  with  both.  Antigonus  readily  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  sent 
his  son  as  a  hostage  to  the  Argives.  Pyrrhus  also  promised  to  retire  ;  but  as 
he  oflfered  no  security  for  the  performance  of  his  word,  they  began  to  suspect 
his  sincerity,  and  indeed  with  sufficient  reason. 

As  soon  as  night  appeared  he  advanced  to  the  walls,  and  having  found  a  dooi 
left  open  by  Aristaeas,  he  had  time  to  pour  his  Gauls  into  the  city,  and  seize  it 
without  being  perceived.  But  when  he  would  have  introduced  his  elephants 
he  found  the  gate  too  low ;  which  obliged  him  to  cause  the  towers  to  be  taker 
down  from  their  backs,  and  replaced  there  when  those  animals  had  enterr^d  the 
city.  All  this  could  not  be  effected  in  the  darkness,  without  much  trouble, 
noise,  and  confusion,  and  without  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  which  caused 
them  to  be  discovered.  The  Argives,  when  they  beheld  the  enemy  in  the 
city,  fled  to  the  citidel,  and  to  those  places  that  were  most  advantageous  for 
heir  defence,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Antigonus,  to  press  his  speedy  advance 
lO  their  assistance.  He  accordingly  marched  that  moment,  and  caused  his  son, 
with  the  other  officers,  to  enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  best  troops. 

In  this  very  juncture  of  time,  king  Areus  also  arrived  at  Argos,  with  a  thou- 
sand Cretans,  and  as  many  Spartans  as  were  capable  of  coming.  These  troops, 
when  they  had  all  joined  each  other,  chained  the  Gauls  with  the  utmost  fury, 
and  put  them  into  disorder.  Pyrrhus  hastened,  on  his  part,  to  sustain  them, 
but  the  darkness  and  confusion  were  then  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
hi;n  to  be  either  heard  or  obeyed.  When  day  appeared,  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  the  citadel  filled  wifh  enemies  ;  and  as  he  then  imagined  all  was 
lost,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  a  timely  retreat.  But  as  he  had  some  appre- 
hensions with  respect  to  the  city  gates,  which  were  much  too  narrow,  he  sent 
orders  to  his  son  Helenus,  whom  he  had  left  without,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
tl»e  army,  to  demolish  part  of  the  wall,  that  his  troops  might  have  a  free  passage 
out  of  the  city.  The  person  to  whom  Pyrrhus  gave  this  order,  in  great  haste, 
having  misundeistood  his  meaning,  delivered  a  quite  contrary  message,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  Helenus  immediately  drew  out  his  best  infantry,  with  all  the 
elephants  he  had  left,  and  then  advanced  into  the  city  to  assist  his  father,  who 
was  preparing  to  retire  the  moment  the  other  entered  the  place.         * 

Pyrrhus,  as  long  as  the  place  afforded  him  a  sufficient  extent  of  ground,  ap- 
peared with  a  resolute  mien,  and  frequently  faced  about,  and  repulsed  those 
who  pursued  him  ;  but  when  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  narrow  street,  which 
ended  at  the  gate,  the  confusion,  which  already  was  very  great,  became  mfi- 
nitely  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  his  son  brought  to  his  assistance. 
He  frequently  called  aloud  to  them  to  withdraw,  in  order  to  clear  the  Siieet, 
but  in  vain,  for  as  it  was  impossible  for  his  voice  to  be  heard,  they  still  co'^- 
*>inued  to  advance    ind  to  complete  the  calamity  in  which  they  were  invoUed 
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oiie  of  the  largest  elephants  sunk  down  in  the  middle  of  the  gate,  and  filled  up 
the  whole  exent  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  troops  could  neither  advance  nor 
retire.     The  confusion  occasioned  by  this  accident  became  then  inexpressible. 

Fyrrhus  observing  the  disorder  of  his  men,  who  broke  forward,  and  were 
driven  back,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  took  off  the  glittering  crest  which  dis- 
tinguished his  helmet,  and  caused  him  to  be  known,  and  then,  confiding  in  the 
goodness  of  his  horse,  he  rushed  into  the  throng  of  his  enemies  who  pursued 
him  ;  and  while  he  was  fighting  with  an  air  of  desperation,  one  of  the  adverse 
party  advanced  to  him,  and  pierced  his  cuirass  with  a  javelin.  The  wound, 
however,  was  neither  great  nor  dangerous,  and  Pyrrhus  immediately  turned 
upon  the  man  from  whom  he  received  it.  and  who  happened  to  be  only  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  the  son  of  a  poor  woman  of  Argos.  The  mother  beheld  the  com 
bat  from  the  top  of  a  house,  where  she  stood  with  several  other  women. 

The  moment  she  saw  her  son  engaged  with  Pyrrhus,  she  almost  lost  her  senses^ 
and  was  chilled  with  horror  at  the  tianger  to  which  she  beheld  him  exposed. 
In  the  excess  of  her  agony,  she  cau^t  up  a  large  tile,  and  threw  it  down  upon 
Pyrrhus.  The  mass  fell  directly  upon  his  head,  and  his  helmet  being  too  weak 
to  defend  him  from  the  blow,  his  eyes  were  immediately  covered  with  darkness, 
his  hands  dropped  the  reins,  and  he  sunk  down  from  his  horse  without  being 
then  observed.  But  he  was  soon  discovered  by  a  soldier,  who  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  by  cutting  off  his  head. 

The  report  of  this  accident  was  immediately  spread  in  all  parts.  Alc^yonseus 
the  son  of  Antigonus,  took  the  head  from  the  soldier,  and  rode  away  with  it  full 
speed  to  his  father,  at  whose  feet  he  threw  it ;  but  he  met  with  a  very  ill  recep- 
tion for  acting  in  a  manner  so  un-becoming  his  rank.  Antigonus,  recollecting  the 
fate  of  his  grandfather  Antigonus,  and  that  of  Demetrius  his  father,  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  so  mournful  a  spectacle,  and  caused  magnificent  honours 
(o  be  rendered  to  the  remains  of  Pyrrhus.  After  having  made  himself  master 
of  his  camp  and  army,  he  treated  his  son  Helenus,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends, 
with  great  generosity,  and  sent  them  back  to  Epirus. 

The  title  of  a  great  captain  is  justly  due  to  Pyrrhus,  as  he  was  so  particu- 
larly esteemed  by  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  especially  if  we  consider  the 
g\orious  testimony  given  in  his  favour,  by  a  person  the  most  worthy  of  belief 
with  regard  to  the  merit  of  a  warrior,  and  the  best  qualified  to  form  a  compe- 
tent judgment  in  that  particular.  Livy  reports  from  a  historian,  whom  he  cites 
as  his  voucher,  that  Hannibal,  when  he  was  asked  by  Scipio,  whom  he  thought 
the  most  able  and  consummate  general,  placed  Alexander  in  the  first  rank, 
Pyrrhus  in  the  second,  and  himself  in  the  third.* 

The  same  general  also  characterised  Pyrrhus,  by  adding,  "  that  he  was  the 
first  who  taught  the  art  of  encamping  ;  that  no  one  was  more  skilful  in  choos- 
ing his  posts,  and  drawing  up  his  troops ;  that  he  had  a  peculiar  art  in  conci- 
liating affection,  and  attaching  people  to  his  interest ;  and  that  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  people  of  Italy  were  more  desirous  of  having  him  for  their  master, 
though  a  stranger,  than  to  be  governed  by  the  Romans  themselves,  who,  for  so 
aiany  years,  had  held  the  first  rank  in  that  country." 

Pyrrhus  might  possibly  be  master  of  all  these  great  qualities  ;  but  I  cannot 
^mprehend,  why  Hannibal  should  represent  him  as  the  first  who  taught  tbt 

tot  encamping.  Were  not  several  Grecian  kings  and  genei  "  •  r;--^^^t^;SS 
lefore  him  ?  The  Romans,  indeed,  learned  it  from  hin  .  ^  „...ci;»t2:iii*ri 
eiice  extends  no  farther.  But,  these  extraordinary  qual.  ^^s  aione  are  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  great  commander ;  and  even  proved  ineffectual  to  him 
on  several  occasioas.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  near  Asculum,  merely 
from  having  made  a  bad  choice  of  ground.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  on  Sparta, 
i)y  deferring  the  attack  for  a  few  hours.  He  lost  Sicily,  by  his  injudicious 
treatment  of  the  people;  and  was  himself  killed  at  Argos,  for  venturing  too 
rashly  into  an  enemy's  city.  We  might  also  enumerate  a  variety  of  other  errors 
committed  by  him,  with  reference  even  to  military  affairs. 
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Is  it  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  rank  and  duty  of  a  great  general,  anl 
especially  a  king,  to  be  always  exposing  his  person  without  the  least  precaution 
like  a  common  soldier  ;  to  charge  in  the  foremost  ranks,  like  a  common  ad\en- 
turer;  to  be  more  vain  of  a  personal  action,  which  only  shows  strength  and  in- 
trepidity, than  a  wise  and  attentive  conduct,  so  essential  to  a  general,  vigilart 
tor  the  general  safety,  who  never  confounds  his  own  merit  and  functions  with 
those  of  a  private  soldier  ?  We  may  even  observe  the  same  defects  to  have 
been  very  apparent,  in  the  king  and  generals  of  this  age,  who  undoubtedly  were 
led  into  it  by  the  false  lustre  of  Alexander's  successful  temerity. 

May  it  not  be  also  said,  that  Pyrrhus  was  deficient,  in  not  observing  any  rule 
in  his  military  enterprises,  and  in  plunging  blindly  into  wars,  without  reflection, 
without  cause,  through  temperament,  passion,  habit,  and  inability- to  continue 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  or  pass  any  part  of  his  time  to  his  satisfaction,  unless 
he  were  tilting  wi4h  all  the  world  ?  The  reader  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  the 
oddness  of  that  expression,  since  a  character  of  this  nature  seems,  in  my  opi- 
nion, very  much  to  resemble  that  of  the  heroes  and  knights-errant  of  romance. 

But  no  fault  is  more  obvious  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus,  nor  must  have  shocked 
my  readers  more,  than  his  forming  his  enterprises  without  the  least  maturity  of 
:.  .ought,  and  abandoning  himself,  without  examination,  to  the  least  appearances 
of  success  ;  frequently  changing  his  views,  on  such  slender  occasions,  as  discover 
no  consistency  of  design,  and  even  little  judgment ;  in  a  word,  beginning  every 
thing,  and  ending  nothing.  His  whole  life  was  a  continued  series  of  uncer- 
tainty and  variation  ;  and  while  he  suffered  his  restless  and  impetuous  ambition 
to  hurry  him,  at  diflerent  times,  into  Sicily,  Italy,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  his 
cares  and  attention  were  employed  nowhere  so  little  as  in  Epirus,  the  land  of 
his  nativity,  and  his  hereditaiy  dominions.  Let  us  then  allow  him  the  title  of  a 
great  captajn,  if  valour  and  intrepidity  alone  are  sufficient  to  deserve  it ;  for  in 
these  qualities  no  man  was  ever  his  superior.  When  we  behold  him  in  his  bat- 
tles, we  think  ourselves  spectators  of  the  vivacity,  intrepidity,  and  martial  ardour 
of  Alexander  :  but  he  certainly  had  not  the  qualities  of  a  good  king,  who,  when 
he  really  loves  his  people,  makes  his  valour  consist  in  their  defence,  his  happi- 
ness in  making  them  happy,  and  his  glory  in  their  peaee  and  security. 

The  reputation  of  the  Romans  beginning  now  to  spread  through  foreign  na- 
tions, by  the  war  they  had  maintained  for  six  years  against  Pyrrhus,  whom  at 
length  they  compelled  to  retire  from  Italy,  and  return  ignominiously  to  Epirus, 
Ptolemy  rhiladelphus  sent  ambassadors  to  desire  their  friendship ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  charmed  to  find  it  solicited  by  so  great  a  king.* 

An  embassy  was  also  sent  from  Rome  to  Egypt,  the  following  year,  in  return 
to  the  civilities  of  Ptolemy. t  The  ambassadors  were  Q,.  Fabius  Guides,  Cn. 
Fabius  Pictor,  with  Numerius,  his  brother,  and  Q.  Ogulnius.  The  disinterested 
air  with  which  they  appeared,  sufficiently  indicated  the  greatness  of  their  souls. 
Ptolemy  gave  them  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent each  of  them  with  a  crown  of  gold  ;  which  they  received,  because  they  were 
unwilling  to  disoblige  him  by  declining  the  honour  he  intended  them ;  but  they 
went  the  next  morning,  and  placed  them  on  the  head  of  the  king's  statues  erected 
in  the  public  parts  of  the  city.  1  he  king  having  likewise  tendered  them  very 
considerable  presents,  at  their  audience  of  leave,  they  received  them  as  they  be« 
fore  accepted  of  the  crowns  ;  but  before  they  went  to  the  senate,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  embassy,  after  their  arrival  at  Rome,  they  deposited  all  those 
presents  in  the  public  treasury,  and  made  it  evident,  by  so  noble  a  conduct,  thai 
persons  of  honour  ought,  when  they  serve  the  public,  to  propose  no  other  ad 
vantage  to  themselves,  than  the  honour  of  acquitting  themselves  well  of  theii 
duty.  The  republic,  however,  v.ould  not  sufier  itself  to  be  exceeded  in  gene- 
rosity of  sentiments.  The  senate  and  people  came  to  a  resolution,  that  the  am- 
bassadors, in  consideration  of  the  services  they  had  rendered  the  state,  should 
receive  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  that  they  had  deposited  in  the  public  trea- 
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»ury .  This,  indeed,  was  an  amiable  contest  between  generosity  and  glory,  and 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  to  which  of  the  antagonists  to  ascn'be  the  victory.  Where 
shall  we  now  find  rnen  who  devote  themselves,  in  such  a  manner,  to  the  public 
good,  w  iihout  any  interested  expectations  of  a  return  ;  and  who  enter  upon  em- 
ployments in  the  state,  without  the  least  view  of  enriching  themselves  ?  and  let 
me  ask  too,  where  shall  we  find  states  and  princes,  who  know  how  to  esteem 
and  recompense  merit  in  this  manner  ?  We  may  observe  here,  says  a  historian,* 
three  fine  models  set  before  us,  in  the  noble  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  the  disinter- 
ested spirit  of  the  ambassadors,  and  t'ne  grateful  equity  of  the  Romans. 

SECTION  Vlir. — ATHENS  TAKEN  BY  ANTIGONUS.      PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS    IM 
PROVES  COMMERCE.       HIS  DEATH. 

The  Greeks,  after  they  had  been  subjected  by  the  Macedonians,  and  ren- 
dered dependent  on  their  authority,  seemed,  by  losing  their  liberty,  to  have  been 
also  divested  of  that  courage,  and  greatness  of  soul,  by  which  they  had  been  till 
then  so  eminently  distinguished  from  other  people.  They  appeared  entirely 
changed,  and  to  have  lost  all  similitude  to  their  ancient  character.  Sparta,  that 
was  once  so  bold  and  imperious,  and  in  a  manner  possessed  of  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Greece,  patiently  bowed  down  her  neck,  at  last,  beneath  a  foreign  yoke  ; 
and  we  shall  soon  behold  her  subjected  to  domestic  tyrants,  who  will  treat  her 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  We  shall  see  Athens,  once  so  jealous  of  her  liberty, 
and  so  formidable  to  the  most  powerful  kings,  running  headlong;  into  slavery, 
and,  as  she  changes  her  masters,  successively  paying  them  the  homage  of  the 
basest  and  most  abject  adulation.  Each  of  these  cities  will,  from  time  to  time, 
make  some  efforts  to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  ancient  liberties,  but  impetu- 
ously, and  without  success. 

Antigonus  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedonia,  became  verj'  |3owerful  some  years  af- 
ter the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  and  thereby  formidable  to  the  states  of  Greece  ;  the 
Lacedsemonians,  therefore,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Athenians  against 
him,  and  engaged  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  accede  to  it.  Antigonus,  in  order 
to  frustrate  the  confederacy  which  these  two  states  had  formed  against  him,  and 
to  prevent  the  consequences  that  might  result  from  it,  immediately  began  hos- 
tilities with  the  siege  of  Athens  ;  but  Ptolemy  soon  sent  a  fleet  thither,  under 
the  command  of  Patroclus,  one  of  his  generals  ;  while  Areus,  king  of  Lacedae- 
mon,put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  succour  that  city  by  land.  Patroclus, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  before  the  place,  advised  Areus  to  attack  the  enemy,  and 
promised  to  make  a  descent  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  assault  them  in  the 
rear.  This  counsel  was  very  judicious,  and  could  not  have  failed  of  success, 
had  it  been  carried  into  execution  ;  but  Areus,  who  wanted  provisions  for  his 
troops,  thought  it  more  adv^able  to  return  to  Sparta.  The  fleet,  therefore, 
being  incapable  of  acting  aiolfe,  sailed  back  to  Egypt,  without  doing  any  thinff 
This  is  the  usual  inconvenience  to  which  troops  of  different  nations  are  exposed 
when  they  are  commanded  by  chiefs  who  have  neither  any  subordination,  nor 
good  understanding  between  them.  Athens,  thus  abandoned  by  her  allies,  be- 
came a  prey  to  Antigonus,  who  placed  a  garrison  in  it.f 

Patroclus  happened,  in  his  return,  to  stop  at  Caunus,  a  maritime  city  of  Carta, 
where  ne  met  with  Sotades,  a  poet  universally  decried  for  the  unbounded  license, 
both  of  his  muse  and  his  manners.  His  satiric  poetry  never  spared  either  his 
best  friends, or  the  most  worthy  persons,  and  even  the  sacred  characters  of  kings 
were  not  exempted  from  his  malignity.  When  he  was  at  the  court  of  Lysi- 
machus,  he  affected  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  Ptolemy  by  atrocious  calumny ; 
and  when  he  was  entertained  by  this  latter,  he  traducedLysimachus  in  the  same 
manner.  He  had  composed  a  virulent  satire  against  Ptolemy,  wherein  he  in* 
*erted  many  cutting  reflections  on  his  marriage  with  Arsinoe,  his  own  sister;  he 
afterwards  fled  from  Alexandria,  to  save  himself  from  the  resentment  of  tha; 
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prirce      Patroclus  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an  example  of  a  wretch  who  bad 

affronted  his  master  in  such  an  insolent  manner  ;  he  accordingly  caused  a  weight 
of  lead  to  be  fastened  to  his  body,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea.*  The  generality  of  poets,  who  profess  satire,  are  a  dangerous  and  detesta- 
ble race  of  men,  who  have  renounced  all  probity  and  shame,  and  whose  quill, 
dipped  in  the  bitterest  gall,  respects  neither  rank  nor  virtue. 

The  affairs  of  Ptolemy  were  greatly  perplexed  by  a  revolt  excited  in  Egypt, 
by  a  prince  from  whom  he  never  suspected  any  such  treatment.  Magas,  go- 
vernor of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  having  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
Ptolemy,  his  master  and  benefactor,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of 
those  provinces.  Ptolemy  and  he  were  brothers  by  the  same  mother ;  for  the 
latter  was  the  son  of  Berenice  and  Philip,  a  Macedonian  officer,  who  was  her 
husband  before  she  was  espoused  to  Ptolemy  Soter.  Her  solicitations,  there- 
fore, obtained  for  him  this  government,  when  she  was  advanced  to  the  honours 
of  a  crown,  upon  the  death  of  Ophelias,  as  I  have  formerly  observed.  Magas 
had  so  well  established  himself  in  his  government,  by  long  possession,  and  by 
his  marriage  with  Apamia,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  that 
he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  independent ;  and  as  ambition  is  a  boundless 
passion,  his  pretensions  rose  still  higher.  He  was  not  contented  with  wresting 
from  his  brother  the  two  provinces  he  governed,  but  formed  a  resolution  to  de- 
throne him.  With  this  view  he  advanced  into  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army,  and,  in  his  march  toward  Alexandria,  made  himself  master  of  Paretonion, 
a  city  of  Marmorica.t 

The  intelligence  he  received  of  the  revolt  of  the  Marmarides  in  Libya,  pre- 
vented him  from  proceeding  any  farther  in  this  expedition ;  and  he  immediately 
returned,  to  regulate  the  disorders  in  his  provinces.  Ptolemy,  who  had  marched 
an  army  to  the  frontiers,  had  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  him  in 
his  retreat,  and  entirely  defeating  his  troops ;  but  a  new  danger  called  him  to 
another  quarter.  He  detected  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against 
him,  by  four  thousand  Gauls,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and  who  intended 
no  less  than  to  drive  him  out  of  Egypt,  and  seize  it  for  themselves.  In  order 
therefore,  to  trustrate  their  design,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  return  to  Egypt, 
where  he  drew  the  conspirators  into  an  island  in  the  Nile,  and  shut  them  up  so 
effectually  there,  that  they  all  perished  by  famine,  except  those  who  chose 
rather  to  destroy  one  another,  than  languish  out  their  lives  in  that  miserable 
manner. 

Magas,  as  soon  as  he  had  calmed  the  troubles  which  occasioned  his  return, 
renewed  his  designs  on  Egypt,  and,  in  order  to  succeed  more  effectually,  en- 
gaged his  father-in-law,  Antiochus  Soter,  to  en(^  into  his  plan.  It  was  then 
resolved,  that  Antiochus  should  attack  Ptolemy  on  one  side,  while  Magas  in- 
vaded him  on  the  other  ;  but  Ptolemy,  who  had  secret  intelligence  of  his  treaty, 
prevented  Antiochus  in  his  design,  and  gave  him  so  much  employment  in  all 
his  maritime  provinces,  by  repeated  descents,  and  the  devastations  made  by 
the  troops  he  sent  into  those  parts,  that  this  prince  was  obliged  to  continue  ir^ 
his  own  dominions,  to  concert  measures  for  their  defence  ;  and  Magas,  who  ex 
pected  a  diversion  to  be  made  in  his  favour  by  Antiochus,  thought  it  not  ad- 
viseable  to  enter  upon  an  action,  when  he  perceived  that  his  ally  had  not  made 
(ne  effort  on  which  he  depended. t 

Phileleres,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  died  the  following  year, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  a  eunuch,  and  originally  a  servant  of  Docimus, 
an  (»fficer  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  ;  who  having  quitted  that  prince,  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  Lysimachus,  was  soon  followed  by  Phileteres.  Lysimachus, 
finding  him  a  person  of  great  capacity,  made  him  his  treasurer,  and  intrusted 
him  vvith  the  government  of  the  city  of  Pergamus,  in  which  his  treasures  were 
deposited.   He  served  Lysimachus  very  faithfully  in  this  post  for  several  years  i 
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but  his  attachment  to  the  interest  of  Agathocles,  the  eldest  son  of  Lysiinriciiu?, 
who  was  destroyed  by  the  intrigues  of  Arsinoc,  the  younger  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my  Soter,  as  I  have  tormerly  related,  and  the  affliction  he  tf^stified  at  the  tra- 
gical death  of  that  prince,  caused  him  to  be  suspected  by  the  young  queen,  arr^ 
she  accordingly  took  measures  to  destroy  him.  Phileteres.  who  was  sensible 
of  lier  intentions,  resolved  upon  a  revolt,  and  succeeded  in  his  design,  by  the 
protection  of  Seleucus  ,  after  which  he  supported  himself  in  the  possession  of 
the  city  and  treasures  of  Lysimachus  ;  favoured  in  his  views  by  the  troubles 
which  arose  upon  the  death  of  that  prince,  and  that  of  Seleucus,  which  hap- 
pened seven  months  after.  He  conducted  his  affairs  with  so  much  art  and  ca- 
pacity, amid  all  the  divisions  of  the  successors  of  those  two  princes,  that  he 
preserved  the  city,  with  all  the  country  around  it,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
and  formed  it  into  a  state,  which  subsisted  for  several  generations  m  his  family, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  potent  states  of  Asia.  He  had  two  brothers,  Eu- 
menes  and  Attains,  the  former  of  whom,  who  was  the  eldest,  had  a  son  also 
named  Eumenes,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years.* 

In  this  year  began  the  first  Punic  war,  which  continued  lor  the  space  of 
twenty-four  years^  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  having  built  a  city  near  the  former  site  of  As- 
tacus,  which  Lysimachus  destroyed,  called  it  Nicomedia,  from  his  own  name. 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  lower  empire,  because 
several  of  the  Roman  emperors  resided  there.! 

Antiochus  Soter  was  desirous  of  improving  the  death  of  Phileteres  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  take  that  opportunity  to  seize  his  dominions  ;  but  Eumenes,  his 
nephew  and  successor,  raised  a  fine  army  for  his  defence,  and  obtained  such  a 
complete  victory  over  him  near  Sardis,  as  not  only  secured  him  the  possession 
of  what  he  already  enjoyed,  but  enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  dominions  veiy 
considerably. 

Antiochus  returned  to  Antioch  after  this  defeat,  where  he  ordered  one  of  his 
sons  to  be  put  to  death,  for  raising  a  commotion  in  his  absence,  and  caused  the 
other,  whose  name  was  the  same  as  his  own,  to  be  proclaimed  king  ;  shortly 
at'ter  v/hich  he  died,  and  left  him  all  his  dominions.];  This  young  prince  was 
his  son  by  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius,  who,  from  his  mother-in-law, 
became  his  consort,  as  I  have  formerly  observed. § 

Antiochus  the  son,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  was  espoused  to  Laodice,  his 
sister  by  the  father.ll  He  afterwards  assumed  the  surname  of  Theos,  which 
signifies"^  God,  and  distinguishes  him,  at  this  day,  from  the  other  kings  of  Syria, 
who  were  called  by  the  name  of  Antiochus.  The  Milesians  were  the  first  who 
conferred  it  upon  him,  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  his  delivering  them  from 
the  tyranny  of  Timarchus,  governor  of  Caria  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who 
was  not  only  master  of  Egypt,  but  of  Ccelosyria,  and  Palestine,  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor.  Timarchus  re- 
volted from  his  sovereign,  and  chose  Miletus  for  the  seat  of  his  residence.  The 
Milesians,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  this  tyrant,  had  recourse  to  Anti- 
ochus, who  defeated  and  killed  him.  In  acknowledgment  for  which,  they  ren- 
dered him  divine  honours,  and  even  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  God.  With 
such  impious  flattery  was  it  usual  to  treat  the  reigning  prince?  of  those  ages! 
The  Lemnians  had  likewise  bestowed  the  same  title  on  his  father  and  grandfa- 
ther, and  did  not  scruple  to  erect  temples  to  their  honour ;  and  the  people  of 
Smyrna  were  altogether  as  obsequious  to  his  mother  Stratonice.^ 

Berosus,  the  famous  historian  of  Babylon,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  this 
prince's  reign,  and  dedicated  his  history  to  him.     Pliny  informs  us,  that  it  con- 
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tained  the  astronomical  observations  of  four  huiulrc-n  niv;  f'ijiity  venry.  \''!:.'  i; 
the  Macedonians  were  mastersof  Babylon,  Berosus  made  liinise  i"atqnaitit<  d  w  ih 
their  language.,  and  went  first  to  Cos,  which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  the 
birth  of  Hippocrates,  and  there  established  a  school,  in  which  he  taught  astro- 
nomy and  astrology.*  From  Cos  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vanity  of  his  art,  he  acquired  so  much  reputation  by  his  astrological 
predictions,  that  the  citizens  ei-ected  a  slatue  to  him,  with  a  tongue  of  gold,  in 
the  Gymnasium,  where  the  youths  peribrmed  all  their  exercises.!  Josephus 
and  Eusebius  have  transmitted  to  us  some  excellent  fragments  of  this  histoiy, 
which  illustrate  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  without  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  trace  any  exact  .succession  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

Ptolemy,  being  desirous  to  enrich  his  kingdom,  conceived  an  expedient  to 
draw  into  it  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  east ;  wiiich,  till  then,  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Tyrians,  who  transacted  it  by  sea,  as  far  as  Elath  ;  and 
from  thence,  by  land,  to  Khinocorura,  and  from  this  last  place,  by  sea  again,  to 
the  city  of  Tyre.  Elath  and  Khinocorura  were  two  seaports ;  the  first  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  second  on  the  extremitV  of  the  Me- 
diterranean,  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  river  of 
Egypt.t 

Ptolemy,  in  order  to  draw  this  commerce  into  his  own  kingdom,  thought  it 
necessary  to  found  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence 
the  ships  were  to  set  out.  He  accordingly  built  it  almost  on  the  frontiers  o( 
Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  mother  Berenice;  but  the  port  not  beinu 
very  commodious,  that  of  Myos-Hormos  was  preferred,  as  being  very  near,  and 
much  better;  and  all  the  commodities  of  Arabia,  India,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia, 
were  conveyed  thither.  From  thence  they  were  transported  on  camels  toCop- 
tus,  where  they  were  again  shipped,  and  brought  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria, 
which  transmitted  them  to  all  the  west,  in  exchange  for  its  merchandise,  which 
was  afterwards  exported  to  the  east.  But  as  the  passage  from  Coptus  to  the 
Red  Sea  lay  across  the  deserts,  where  no  water  could  be  procured,  and  which 
had  neither  cities  nor  houses  to  lodge  the  caravans  ;  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  caused  a  canal  to  be  opened  along  the  great  road,  and  tc 
communicate  with  the  Nile,  that  supplied  it  with  water.  On  the  edge  of  this 
canal,  houses  were  erected,  at  proper  distances,  for  the  reception  of  passengers, 
and  to  supply  them  and  their  beasts  of  burden  with  every  necessary  accomrao- 
da!ion.§ 

Useful  as  all  these  labours  were,  Ptolemy  did  not  think  them  sufficient ;  for, 
as  he  intended  to  engross  all  the  traffic  between  the  east  and  west  into  his 
dominions,  he  thought  his  plan  would  be  imperfect,  unless  he  could  protect 
vviiat  he  had  facilitated  in  other  respects.  With  this  view  he  caused  two  fleet? 
to  be  fitted  out,  one  for  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other  for  the  Mediterranean. 
This  last  was  extremely  fine,  and  some  of  the  vessels  which  composed  it  much 
exceeded  the  common  size.  Two  of  them,  in  particular,  had  thirty  benches 
of  oars  ;  one  twenty  ;  four  rowed  with  fourteen  ;  two  with  twelve  ;  fourteerj 
with  eleven  ;  thirty  with  nine  ;  thirty-seven  with  seven  ;  five  with  six  ;  c»nd 
seventeen  with  five.  The  number  of  the  whole  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twelve  vessels.  He  had  as  many  more,  with  four  and  three  benches  of  oai-s. 
besides  a  prodigious  number  of  small  vessels.  With  this  formidable  fleet  h*:; 
flot  only  protected  his  commerce  from  all  insults,  but  kept  in  subjection,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Cilicia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  as  far  as  the  Cyclades.H 

Magas,  king  of  Cyrene  and  Libya,  growing  very  aged  and  infirm,  caused  over- 
tures of  accommodation  to  be  tendered  to  his  brother  Ptolemy,  with  the  pro- 
poriul  of  a  marriage  between  Berenice,  his  only  daughter,  and  the  oldest  son  of 
th.e  King  of  Egypt  and  a  promise  to  give  her  all  his  dominions  for  her  dowry 
Thf^  negotiation  succeeded,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  on  those  terms. IT 
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Magas,  however,  dj-  lefore  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  having  continued  ir. 
;ne  goveriiment  of  Lil-^  and  Cyrenaica,  for  the  space  of  fifty  years.  Toward 
*jie  close  of  his  days,  tx  <bandoned  himseh'  to  pleasure,  and  particulai  ly  to  ex- 
cess at  his  table,  which  ^^  ^atly  impaired  his  health.  His  widow  Apaniia,  whom 
Justin  calls  Arsinoe,reu  ylved,  after  his  death,  to  break  off  her  daughter's  mar- 
riage with  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  had  been  concluded  without  her  consent. 
With  this  view,  she  employed  persons  in  Macedonia  to  invite  Demetrius,  the 
uncle  of  king  Antigonus  Gonatus,  to  come  to  her  court,  assuring  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  her  daughter  and  crown  should  be  his.  Demetrius  arrived  there  in  a 
short  time  ;  but  as  soon  as  Apamia  beheld  him,  she  contracted  a  violent  passion 
for  him,  and  resolved  to  espouse  him  herself.  From  that  moment  he  neglected 
the  daughter,  to  engage  himself  to  the  mother ;  and  as  he  imagined  that  her 
favour  raised  him  above  all  things,  he  began  to  treat  the  young  princess,  as  well 
as  the  ministers  and  officers  of  the  army,  in  such  an  insolent  and  imperious  man- 
ner, that  they  formed  a  resolution  to  destroy  him.  Berenice  herself  conducted 
the  conspirators  to  the  door  of  her  mother's  apartment,  where  they  stabbed  him 
in  his  bed,  though  Apamia  employed  all  her  efforts  to  save  him,  and  even  covered 
him  with  her  own  body.  Berenice,  after  this,  went  to  Egypt,  where  her  mar- 
riage with  Ptolemy  was  consummated,  and  Apamia  was  sent  to  her  brother  An- 
tiochus  Theos,  in  Syria.* 

The  princess  had  the  art  to  exasperate  her  brother  so  effectually  against  Pto- 
lemy, that  she  at  last  spirited  him  up  to  a  war,  which  continued  for  a  long  space 
of  time,  and  was  productive  of  fatal  consequences  to  Antiochus,  as  will  be  evident 
in  the  sequel.! 

Ptolemy  did  not  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  his  declining  state  ol 
health  not  permitting  him  to  expose  himself  to  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  and 
the  inconveniences  of  a  camp  ;  for  which  reason  he  left  the  war  to  the  conduct 
of  his  generals.  Antiochus,  who  was  then  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  Babylon  and  the  east,  and  with  a  resolution  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour.  History  has  not  preserved  the  parti- 
culars of  what  passed  in  that  campaign,  or  perhaps  the  advantages  obtained  on 
either  side  were  not  very  considerable.^ 

Ptolemy  did  not  forget  to  improve  his  library,  notwithstanding  the  war,  and 
continually  enriched  it  with  new  books.  He  was  exceedingly  curious  in  pictures 
and  designs  by  great  masters.  Aratus,  the  famous  Sicyonian,  w?s  one  of  those 
who  collected  for  him  in  Greece  ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  iiiat  prince  for  those  works.of  artto  such  a  degree,  that  Ptolemy  enter- 
tained a  friendship  for  him,  and  presented  him  with  twenty-five  talents,  which 
he  expended  in  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  Sicyonians,  and  in  the  redemption 
of  such  of  them  as  were  detained  in  captivity. § 

While  Antiochus  was  employed  in  his  war  with  Egypt,  a  great  insurrection 
was  fomented  in  the  east,  and  which  his  remoteness  at  that  time  rendered  him 
incapable  of  preventing  with  necessary  expedition.  The  revolt,  therefore,  daily 
gathered  strength,  till  it  at  last  became  incapable  of  remedy.  These  trouble, 
gave  birth  to  the  Parthian  empire.!! 

The  cause  of  these  commotions  proceeded  from  Agathocles,  governor  of  the 
Parthian  dominions  for  Antiochus.  This  officer  attempted  to  offer  violence  to 
a  youth  of  the  country,  whose  name  was  Tiridates  ;  upon  which  Arsaces,  the 
brother  of  the  boy,  a  person  of  low  extraction,  but  great  courage  and  hono-j",  as- 
sembled some  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  dtjliver  his  brother  from  the  brutality 
intended  him.  They  accordingly  fell  upon  the  governor,  killed  him  on  the  spot 
ana  then  fled  for  safety  with  several  persons,  whom  they  had  drawn  together  for 
their  defence  against  the  pursuit  to  which  such  a  bold  proceeding  would  inevi. 
tably  expose  them.     Their  party  grew  so  numerous,  by  the  negligence  of  An- 

*  A.  M.  3747.     Ant  J.  C.  257.     AUi.:n.  1.  xii.  p.  55).     J.is:in.  1.  jtxvi.  c.  3. 

t  A.  M.  3748.     Ant.  J.  C.  250.     Hler-n.  in  "..liniel. 
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HtKiius,  that  Arsaces  soon  found  hiinselt  strong  enough  to  drive  tiie  Macedon 
lans  out  of  that  province,  and  assume  the  government  himself.*  The  Mace- 
donians had  always  continued  masters  of  it,  from  the  death  of  Alexander;  first 
u?.'der  Eumenes,  then  under  Antigonus,  next  under  Seieucus  Nicator,  and  lastly 
under  Antiochus.  ^ 

Nearly  about  the  s.ime  tmiC,  Theodotus  also  revolted  in  Bactriana,  and  from 
a  governor,  became  king  of  that  province  ;  after  which  he  subjected  the  thou- 
sand cities  it  contained,  while  Antiochus  was  amusing  himself  with  the  Egyptian 
war,  and  strengthened  himself  so  effectually  in  his  new  acquisitions,  that  it  be- 
came impossible  to  reduce  him  afterwards.  This  example  was  followed  by  all 
the  other  nations  in  those  parts,  each  of  whom  threw  off  the  yoke  at  the  same 
time  ;  by  which  means  Antiochus  lost  all  the  eastern  provinces  of  his  empire  be- 
yond the  Tigris.  This  event  happened,  according  to  Justin,  when  L.  Manlius 
Vulso,  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  were  consuls  at  Rome  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  four? 
teenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.t 

The  troubles  and  revolts  in  the  east,  made  Antiochus  at  last  desirous  lo  dig- 
engage  himself  from  the  war  wiih  Ptolemy.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  accordingly 
concluded  between  them  ;  and  the  conditions  of  it  were,  that  Antiochus  should 
divorce  Laodice,  and  espouse  Berenice,  theidaughter  of  Ptolemy  ;  that  he  should 
also  disinherit  his  issue  by  the  first  marriage,  and  secure  the  crown  to  his  chil- 
dren by  the  second. J  Antiochus,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  repudiated 
Laodice,  though  she  was  his  sister  by  the  father's  side,  and  had  brought  him  two 
sons  ;  Ptolem)^  then  embarked  at  Pelusium,and  conducted  his  daughter  to  Se- 
leucia,  a  maritime  city,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  a  river  of  Syria.  Anti- 
ochus came  thither  to  receive  his  bride,  and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  with 
great  magnificence.  Ptolemy  had  a  tender  affection  for  his  daughter,  and  gave 
orders  to  have  regular  supplies  of  water  from  the  Nile  transmitted  to  her  ;  be- 
lieving it  better  for  her  health  than  any  other  water  whatever,  and  therefore  he 
was  desirous  she  should  drink  none  But  that.  When  marriages  are  contracted 
from  no  other  motives  than  political  views,  and  are  founded  on  such  unjust  con- 
ditions, they  are  generally  attended  with  calamitous  and  fatal  events. 

These  particulars  of  the  marriage  of  Antiochus  with  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
were  evidently  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  I  shall  here  repeat  the  begin- 
ning of  this  prophecy,  which  has  already  been  explained  elsewhere,  that  the 
reader  may  at  once  behold  and  admire  the  prediction  of  the  greatest  events  in 
history,  and  their  literal  accomplishment  at  the  appointed  time. 

"  I  will  no;y  show  thee  the  truth. "§  These  words  were  spoken  to  Daniel,  on 
the  part  of  God,  by  the  man  clothed  in  linen.  "  Behold,  there  shall  stand  up 
yet  three  kings  in  Persia  ;"  namely,  Cyrus,  who  was  then  upon  his  throne  ;  his 
son  Cambyses ;  and  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  "  And  the  fourth  shall  be  far 
richer  than  they  all  ;  and  by  his  strength,  through  his  riches,  he  shall  stir  up  all 
against  the  realm  of  Greece."  The  monarch  here  meant  was  Xerxes,  who  in- 
vaded Greece  with  a  very  formidable  army. 

"  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  dominion,  and 
do  according  to  his  will."j|  In  this  part  of  the  prophecy  we  may  easily  trace 
Alexander  the  great. 

"  And  vv^hen  he  shall  stand  up,  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken,"  by  his  death, 
"  and  shall  be  divided  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ;  and  not  to  his  poste- 
rity, nor  according  to  his  do  i^iiiion  which  he  ruled  ;  for  his  kingdom  shall  be 
plucked  up,  even  for  others  besides  those  ;"1[  namely,  besides  the  four  greater 
princes.  VVe  have  already  seen  the  vast  empire  of  Alexander  parcelled  out  inio 
[bur  great  kingdoms;**  without  including  those  foreign  princes  who  founded 

*  Arrianin  Parth.  apud  Phct.  Cod.  58.  Syncell.  p.  284.     Justin.  1.  xli.  c.  4.     Strab.  1    xi.  p.  51.=> 

t  Justin,  et  Strab.  Ibid. 

:    A.  M.  3755.     Ant.  J.  C.  '249.     Hieron.  in  Dan.  x.     Polyajn.  Strab.  1.  yiii.  c  50.     Athen.  1.  V .  p    4h. 

)  Dan.  chap.  xi.  ver.  2.  ||   loid.  ver.  3.  If  Ver.  4. 

**  Turn  noaximiirn  in  terris  Macedonium  regnum  nomenque,  inde  morte  Alexandri  distractum  "-d  mults 
»egDa:  Jum  ad  je  qnisque  op^s  rapiunt  lacerantes  viribMS.--L.iv.  I.  xlv   o.  9. 
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other  kingdoms  in  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Bithynia,  Heraclea,  and  on  the  Bos- 

phorus.    All  this  was  present  to  Daniel. 

The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  marriage  we  have 
already  mentioned. 

"  The  king  of  the  South  shall  be  strong,  and  one  of  his  princes,  and  he  shall 
be  strong  above  him,  and  have  dominion  ;  his  dominion  shall  be  a  great  domi- 
nion. And  in  the  end  of  years  they  shall  join  themselves  together  ;  for  the  king's 
daughter  of  the  South  shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  North  to  make  an  agree 
ment ;  but  he  shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm,  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor 
his  arm  ;  but  he  shall  be  given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that  begat 
her,  and  he  that  strengthened  her  in  these  times."* 

It  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  Daniel,  in  this  passage,  and  through  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  chapter  before  us,  confines  himself  to  the  kings  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  because  they  were  the  only  princes  who  engaged  in  wars  against  the 
people  of  God. 

"  The  king  of  the  South  shall  be  strong."!  This  "  king  of  the  South"  was 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt ;  and  "  the  king  of  the  North"  was 
Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria.  And,  indeed,  such  was  their  exact  situation 
with  respect  to  Judea,  which  has  Syria  to  the  north,  and  Egypt  to  the  south. 

According  to  Daniel,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  first  reigned  in  that  country  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  was  Ptolemy  Soter,  whom  he  calls  "  the  king  of  the 
South,"  and  declares  that  *'  he  shall  be  strong."  The  exactness  of  this  character 
IS  fully  justified  by  what  we  have  seen  in  this  history;  for  he  was  master  of  Egypt, 
Libya,  Cyrenaica,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Coelosyria,  and  most  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor;  with  the  island  of  Cfyprus  ;  as  also  several  isles  in  the 
^gean  Sea,  v/hich  is  now  called  the  Archipelago ;  and  even  some  cities  of 
Greece,  as  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

The  prophet,  after  this,  mentions  another  of  the  four  successors  to  this  empire, 
whom  he  calls  princes,  or  governors.  This  was  Seleucus  Nicator,  "  the  king  of 
the  North  ;"J  of  whom  he  declares,  "  that  he  shall  be  more  powerful  than  the  king 
of  the  South,  arfd  his  dominion  more  extensive  ;"  for  this  is  the  import  of  the 
prophet's  expression,  "  He  shall  be  strong  above  him,  and  have  dominion."  It 
is  easy  to  prove,  that  his  territories  were  of  greater  extent  than  those  of  the  king 
of  Egypt  ;  for  he  was  master  of  all  the  east,  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  river  In- 
dus ;  and  also  of  several  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  betweei  Mount  Taurus  and 
the  iEgean  Sea  ;  to  which  he  added  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  a  little  before  his 
death. 

Daniel  then  informs  us,  "  that  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South  came  to 
the  king  of  the  North,  and  mentions  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded 
on  this  occasion  between  the  two  kings."§  This  evidently  points  out  the  mar- 
riage of  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  with  Antiochus  Theos, 
king  of  Syria,  and  the  peace  concluded  between  them  in-consideration  of  this 
alliance  ;  every  circumstance  of  which  exactly  happened  according  to  the  pre- 
diction before  us.  The  sequel  of  this  history  will  show  us  the  fatal  event  of  thlK 
marriage,  which  was  also  foretold  by  the  prophet. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter,  he  relates  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  future  times,  under  these  two  races  of  kings,  to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  the  ^reat  persecutor  of  the  Jewish  nation.  I  shall  be  careful,  as  these 
events  occur  m  the  series  of  this  history,  to  apply  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  to  them, 
that  the  reader  may  observe  the  exact  accomplishment  of  each  prediction. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  in  this  place,  with  admiration 
the  divinity  so  visible  in  the  Scriptures,  which  have  related,  in  so  particular  a 
manner,  a  variety  of  singular  and  extraordinary  facts,  more  than  three  hundred 
;^eaTS  before  they  were  transacted.  What  an  immense  chain  of  events  extends 
from  the  prophecy  to  the  time  of  its  accomplishment !  By  the  breaking  ot  any 
single  link,  the  whole  would  be  disconcerted!     With  respect  to  the  marriage 

•  Dan.  c.  xi.  V    5,6.  1    V  «r.  a.  J   Ver.  6.  I    V».  €. 
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alone,  what  hand,  but  that  of  the  Almignty,  could  have  conducted  so  many  dii 
ferent  views,  intrigues,  and  passions,  to  the  same  point  ?  What  knowledge  bu. 
this  could,  wi!h  so  much  certainty,  have  foreseen  such  a  numberof  distinct  cir- 
cumstances, subject  not  c  nly  to  the  freedom  of  will,  but  even  to  the  irregular  im- 
Dressioiis  '>f  caprice  ?  And  what  man  but  must  adore  that  sovereign  power  which 
God  exe.cises,  in  a  secret,  certain  manner,  over  kings  and  princes,  whose  very 
crimes  he  renders  subservient  to  the  execution  of  his  sacred  will,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  eternal  decrees  ;  in  which  all  events,  both  general  and  parti- 
cular, have  their  appointed  time  and  place  fixed  beyond  the  possibility  of  fail- 
ing, pven  those  which  depend  most  on  the  choice  and  liberty  of  mankind  ? 

Ptolemy  w^as  as  curious,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  in  the  statues,  designs,  and 
pictures  of  excellent  masters,  as  he  was  in  books  ;  he  saw,  during  the  time  lie 
continued  in  Syria,  a  statue  of  Diana,  in  one  of  the  temples,  which  suited  his  taste 
exceedingly.  Antigonus  made  him  a  present  of  it,  at  his  request,  and  he  carried 
it  into  Egypt.  Some  time  after  his  return,  Arsinoe  was  seized  with  an  indispo- 
sition, and  dreamed  that  Diana  had  appeared  to  her,  and  acquainted  her  thnl 
Ptolemy  was  the  occasion  of  her  illness,  by  his  having  taken  her  statue  out  of  thn 
temple  where  it  was  consecrated  to  her  divinity.  Upon  this,  the  statue  was  sei:t 
back,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Syria,  in  order  to  be  replaced  in  the  proper  temple. 
It  was  also  accompanied  with  rich  presents  to  the  goddess,  and  a  variety  of  sa- 
crifices were  offered  up  to  appease  her  displeasure  ;  but  they  were  not  succeeded 
by  any  favourable  effect.  The  queen's  distemper  was  so  far  from  abating,  th.M 
she  died  in  a  short  time,  and  left  Ptolemy  inconsolable  at  her  loss ;  and  more  so, 
because  he  imputed  her  death  to  his  own  indiscretion,  in  removing  the  statue  oi 
Diana  out  of  the  temple.* 

This  passion  for  statues,  pictures,  and  other  excellent  curiosities  of  art,  may 
be  very  commendable  in  a  prince,  and  other  great  men,  when  indulged  to  a 
certain  degree  ;  but  when  a  person  abandons  himself  to  it  entirely,  it  degene- 
rates into  a  dangerous  temptation,  and  frequently  prompts  him  to  notorious  in- 
justice and  violence.  This  is  evident  by  what  Cicero  relates  of  Verres,  who 
practised  a  kind  of  piracy  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  praetor,  by  stripping  private 
houses  and  temples  of  all  their  finest  afid  most  valuable  curiosities.  But  though 
a  person  should  have  no  recourse  to  such  base  extremities,  it  is  still  very  shod  - 
ing  and  offensive,  says  Cicero,  to  say  to  a  person  of  distinction,  worth,  and  fo; 
tune,  "Sell  this  picture  or  this  statue,"  since  it  is,  in  effect,  declaring,  "you  n?- 
unworthy  to  have  such  an  admirable  piece  in  your  possession,  which  suits  v,uy 
a  person  of  my  rank  and  taste.'*!  I  mention  nothing  of  the  enormous  expen-cs 
mto  which  a  man  is  drawn  by  this  passion  ;  for  these  exquisite  pieces  have  v.o 
price  but  what  the  desire  of  possessing  them  set*  upon  them,  and  that  we  k?  o\\ 
has  no  bounds.]; 

Though  Arsinoe  was  older  than  Ptolemy,  and  too  infirm  to  have  any  childie?* 
when  he  espoused  her  ;  he  however  retained  a  constant  and  tender  passion  ((;i 
her  to  the  last,  and  rendered  all  imaginable  honours  to  her  memory  after  hc.i 
death.  He  gave  her  name  to  several  cities,  which  he  caused  to  be  built,  and  pci- 
^ormed  a  number  of  other  remarkable  things,  to  testify  how  well  he  loved  lur 

Nothing  could  be  more  extraordinary-  than  the  design  he  formed  of  erecting 
i  temple  to  her  at  Alexandria,  with  a  dome  rising  above  it,  the  concave  part 
of  which  was  to  be  lined  with  adamant,  in  order  to  keep  an  iron  statue  of  tna' 
queen  suspended  in  the  air.  This  plan  of  building  was  invented  by  Dinocra 
(es,  a  famous  architect  of  that  time  :  and  the  moment  he  proposed  it  to  Ptole- 
my, that  prince  gave  orders  for  beginning  the  work  without  delay.  The  ex- 
periment, however,  remained  imperfect,  for  want  of  sufficient  time  ;  for  Ptole 

*  A.  M   3756.     Ant.  J.  C  248.     Liban.  Oral.  xi. 

^  Superbum  estet  non  ferendum,  Jicere  prajtorem  in  provincia  homini  honesto,  locupleti,  splendido' 
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i  Y  and  the  architect  dying  within  a  very  short  time  after  this  resolution,  the 
^  oject  was  entirely  discontinued.  It  has  long  been  said,  and  even  believed, 
t.  it  the  body  of  Mahomet  was  suspended  in  this  manner,  in  an  iron  coffin,  by 
a  oadstone  fixed  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  chamber  where  his  corpse  was  de- 
li sited  after  his  death  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  vulgar  error,  without  the  least  foun- 
d  tion.* 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  survived  his  beloved  Arsinoe  but  a  short  time.  He 
w^  naturally  of  a  tender  constitution,  and  the  soft  manner  of  life  he  led  con- 
tributed to  the  decay  of  his  health.  The  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  his  afflic- 
tion torjlhe  loss  of  a  consort  whom  he  loved  to  adoration,  brought  upon  him  a 
lan,r;jishing  disorder,  which  ended  his  days,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign. 1  He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  whon 
he  hs.4  by  his  first  wife  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  a  different  person 
Iron:  me  last-mentioned  queen  of  that  name.  His  eldest  son,  Ptolemy  Evei-getes, 
succeeded  him  in  the  throne  ;  the  second  bore  the  name  of  Lysimachus,  his 
grandii\ther  by  the  mother,  and  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  for  engaging  in 
a  rebellion  against  him.  The  name  of  the  daughter  was  Berenice,  whose  mar- 
riage VJith  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  has  already  been  related.^; 

SECTION  IX. — CHARACTER  AND  QUALITIES  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS. 

Ptolswy  Philadelphus  had  certainly  great  and  excellent  qualities  ;  and  yet 
we  cannot  propose  him  as  a  perfect  model  of  a  good  king,  because  those  quali- 
ties wer«  counterpoised  by  defects  altogether  as  considerable.  The  first  period 
of  his  reign  was  dishonoured  by  his  resentment  against  a  man  of  uncommon 
merit,  (I  mean  Demetrius  Phalereus,)  because  he  had  given  some  advice  to  his 
father,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  Philadelphus,  but  entitely  conformable  to 
equity  and  natural  right.  His  immense  liches  soon  drew  after  them  a  train  of 
luxury  and  effeminate  pleasures,  the  usual  concomitants  of  such  high  fortunes, 
which  contrfbuted  not  a  little  to  emasculate  his  mind.  He  was  not  very  indus- 
trious in  cultivating  the  military  virtues  ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  rp.missness  of  this  nature  is  not  always  a  misfortune  to  a  people. 

He,  however,  made  ample  compensation  for  this  neglect,  by  his  love  of  the 
»rts  and  sciences,  and  his  generosity  to  learned  men.  The  fame  of  his  libe- 
ralities invited  several  illustrious  poets  to  his  court,  particularly  Callimachus, 
Lycophron,  and  Theocritus  ;  the  last  of  whom  gives  him  very  lofty  praises  in 
«ome  of  his  Idy)?ia.  We  have  already  seen  his  extraordinary  taste  for  books ; 
And  it  is  certain,  that  he  spared  no  expense  in  the  augmentation  and  embellish- 
ment of  the  librasy  founded  by  his  father,  and  from  whence  both  those  princes 
have  derived  as  much  glory  as  could  have  redounded  to  them  trom  the  greatest 
conquests.  As  Philadelphus  had  abundance  of  wit,  and  his  happy  genius  had 
been  carefully  cultivated  by  great  masters,  he  always  retained  a  peculiar  taste 
for  the  sciences,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  suited  the  dignity  of  a  prince  ;  as  he 
never  suffered  them  to  engross  his  whole  attention,  but  regulated  his  propensity 
to  those  grateful  arrusements,  by  prudence  and  moderation.  In  order  to  per- 
petuate this  taste  ii  his  dominions,  he  erected  public  schools  and  academies  at 
Alexandria,  where  Ihey  long  flourished  in  great  reputation.  He  loved  to  con- 
verse with  men  of  li^.arning  ;  and  as  the  greatest  masters  in  every  kind  of  science 
were  emulous  of  ob-.dining  his  favour,  he  extracted  from  each  of  them,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  thi.  flower  and  quintessence  of  the  sciences  in  which  they 
excelled.  This  is  Xht  inestimable  advantage  which  princes  and  great  men  pos- 
sess ;  and  happy  are  'hey  when  they  know  how  to  use  the  opportunity  of  ao- 
ouiring,  in  agreeable  copversations,  a  thousand  things,  not  only  curious,  but 
useful  and  important  vrith  respect  to  government. 

This  intercourse  of  Phu udelphus  with  learned  men,  and  his  care  to  place  the 
arts  in  honour,"  may  be  <v.  .^idered  as  the  source  of  those  measures  he  pursued, 
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tlirou^li  the  couise  of  his  long-  reign,  to  make  commerce  flourish  in  nis  domin 
ions  ;  and  in  v\-iiich  attempt  no  prince  ever  succeeded  more  effectually  than  him- 
self. The  greatest  expenses,  in  this  particular,  could  never  discourage  him 
from  persisting  in  what  he  proposed  to  acconjplish.  We  have  already  ob- 
served, that  he  built  whole  cities,  in  order  to  protect  and  facilitate  his  intended 
traffic  ;  that  he  opened  a  very  long  canal  through  deserts  destitute  of  water; 
and  maintained  a  very  numerous  and  complete  navy  in  each  of  the  two  seas, 
merely  for  the  defence  of  his  merchants.  His  principal  point  in  view  was  to 
secure  to  strangers  all  imaginable  safety  and  freedom  in  his  ports,  without  any 
impositions  on  trade,  or  the  least  intention  of  turning  it  from  its  proper  clfannel, 
in  order  to  make  it  subservient  to  his  own  particular  interest ;  as  he  was  per- 
suaded that  commerce  was  like  some  other  springs,  which  soon  ceased  to  flow 
when  diverted  from  their  natural  course. 

These  vrere  views  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  and  a  consummate  politician, 
and  their  lasting  effects  were  exceedingly  beneficial  to  his  kingdom.  They 
have  even  continued  to  our  days,  strengtliened  by  the  principles  of  their  firs* 
establishment,  after  a  duration  of  above  two  thousand  years ;  opening  a  per- 
petual flow  of  new  riches,  and  new  commodities  of  every  kind,  into  all  nations  ; 
drawing  continually  from  them  a  returnof  voluntary  contributions  ;  uniting  the 
east  and  the  west  by  the  mutual  supply  of  their  respective  wants  ;  and  esta 
blishing  on  this  basis  a  commerce  that  has  constantly  supported  itself  from  age 
to  age  without  interruption.  Those  great  conquerors  and  celebrated  heroes, 
whose  merit  has  been  so  highly  extolled,  not  to  mention  the  ravages  and  deso- 
lation they  have  occasioned  to  mankind,  have  scarcely  left  behind  the  many 
traces  of  the  conquests  and  acquisitions  they  have  made  for  agrandizing  their 
empires  ;  or  at  least  those  traces  have  not  been  durable,  and  the  revolutions  to 
which  the  most  potent  states  are  liable,  divest  them  of  their  conquests  in  a  short 
time,  and  transfer  them  to  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  commerce  of  Egypt, 
established  thus  by  Philadelphus,  instead  of  being  shaken  by  time,  has  rather 
increased  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  and  become  daily  more  useful  and 
indispensable  to  all  nations  ;  so  that  when  we  trace  it  up  to  its  source,  we  shall 
be  sensible  that  this  prince  ought  to  be  considered  not  only  as  the  benefactor  of 
Effypt,  but  of  all  mankind  in  general,  to  the  latest  posterity. 

What  we  have  already  observed,  in  the  history  of  Philadelphus,  with  respect 
to  the  inclination  of  the  neighbouring  people  to  transplant  themselves  in  crowds 
into  Egypt,  preferring  a  residence  in  a  foreign  land  to  the  natural  affection  of 
mankind  for  their  native  soil,  is  another  glorious  panegyric  on  this  prince;  as 
the  most  essential  duty  of  kings,  and  the  most  grateful  pleasure  they  can 'pos- 
sibly enjoy,  amid  the  splendours  of  a  throne,  is  to  gain  the  love  of  mankind, 
and  to  make  their  government  desirable.  Ptolemy  was  sensible,  as  an  able 
politician,  that  the  only  sure  expedient  for  extending  his  dominions,  without  any 
act  of  violence,  was  to  multiply  his  subjects,  and  attach  them  to  his  goverment, 
by  their  interest  and  inclination  ;  to  cause  the  land  to  be  cultivated  in  a  bettc 
manner ;  to  make  arts  and  manufactures  flourish  ;  and  to  augment,  by  a  thou- 
sand judicious  measures,  the  power  of  a  prince  arid  his  kingdom,  whose  real 
strength  consists  in  the  multitude  of  his  subjects. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  third  cnapter  comprehends  the  history  of  twenty-five  years,  including 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

PSOTrOJf    I. — ANTrOCHUS  THEOS  IS    POISONED  BY  HIS  QUEEN  LAODICE.       THE 

DEATH  OF  SELEUCUS. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  Theos  had  recei"  /ed  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Ptolemjr 
Philadelphus,  lil  father-in-la.v,  he  divrt  :ed  Berenice,  and  recalled  Laodice  and 
her  clrMreu.     This  lady,  who  knew  th*  variable  disposition  and  inconstancy  of 
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Aiiliochus,  and  was  apprehensive  that  the  same  levity  of  mind  would  induce  hinr. 
to  supplant  her,  by  receiving  Berenice  again,  resolved  to  improve  the  present  op- 
portunity to  secure  the  crown  for  her  son.  Her  own  children  were  disinherited 
by  the  treaty  made  with  Ptolemy ;  by  which  it  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  issue 
Berenice  might  have  by  Antiochus  should  succeed  to  the  thione,  and  she  then 
had  a  son.  Laodice,  therefore,  caused  Antiochus  to  be  poisoned ;  and  when  she 
saw  him  expiring,  she  placed  in  his  bed  a  person,  named  Artemon,  who  very 
much  resembled  him  both  in  his  features  and  the  tone  of  his  voice.  He  was  there 
to  act  the  part  she  had  occasion  for,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  dexterity ; 
taking  great  care,  in  the  few  visits  that  were  rendered  him,  to  recommend  bis 
dear  Laodice  and  her  children  to  the  lords  and  people.  In  his  name  were  issued 
orders,  by  which  his  eldest  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  was  appointed  his  successor. 
His  death  was  then  declared,  upon  which  Seleucus  peaceably  ascended  the 
throne,  and  enjoyed  it  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  It  appears  by  the  sequel, 
that  his  brother  Antiochus,  surnamed  Hierax,  had  the  government  of  the  pro- 
yinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  commanded  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops.* 

Laodice,  not  believing  herself  safe  as  long  as  Berenice  and  her  son  lived,  con- 
certed measures  with  SeJeucus  to  destroy  them  also ;  but  that  princess,  being  in- 
formed of  their  design,  escaped  the  danger  for  some  time,  by  retiring  with  her 
sun  to  Daphne,  where  she  shut  herself  up  in  the  asylum  built  by  Seleu'-us  Ni- 
cator  ;  but  being  at  last  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  those  who  besieged  her  there 
by  the  order  of  Laodice,  first  her  son,  and  then  herself,  with  all  the  Egyptians 
who  had  accompanied  her  to  that  retreat,  were  murdered  in  the  basest  and  most 
inhuman  nr.anner. 

This  event  was  an  exact  accomplishment  of  what  the  prophet  Daniel  had  fore- 
told, with  relation  to  this  marriage.  "  The  king's  daughter  of  the  South  shall 
come  to  the  king  of  the  North  to  make  an  agreement ;  but  he  shall  not  retain 
the  power  of  the  arm,  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm  ;  but  she  shall  be  given 
up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that  begat  her,  and  he  that  strengthened 
her  in  these  times. "f  I  am  not  surprised  that  Porphyry,  who  was  a  professed 
enemy  to  Christianity,  should  represent  these  prophecies  of  Daniel,  as  predictions 
made  after  the  several  events  to  which  they  refer ;  for  could  they  possibly  be 
clearer,  if  he  had  even  been  a  spectator  of  what  he  foretold  ? 

What  probability  was  there  that  Egypt  and  Syria,  which,  in  the  time  of  Dan 
iel,  constituted  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  as  tributary  provinces,  should 
each  of  them  be  governed  by  kings  who  originally  sprang  from  Greece  ?  And 
yet  the  prophet  saw  them  established  in  those  dominions  above  three  hundred 
years  before  that  event  happened.  He  beheld  these  two  kings  in  a  state  of  war, 
and  saw  them  afterwards  reconciled  by  a  treaty  of  peace  ratified  by  a  marriage. 
He  also  observed,  that  it  was  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  not  the  king  of  Syria,  who 
cemented  the  union  between  them  by  the  gift  of  his  daughter.  He  saw  her  con- 
ducted from  Egypt  to  Syria,  in  a  pompous  and  magnificent  manner ;  but  was  sen- 
sible that  this  event  would  be  succeeded  by  a  strange  catastrophe.  In  a  word, 
he  discovered  that  the  issue  of  this  princess,  notwithstanding  all  the  express  pre- 
cautions m  the  treaty  for  securing  their  succession  to  the  crown,  in  exclusion  of 
the  children  by  a  former  marriage,  were  so  far  from  ascending  the  throne,  that 
they  were  entirely  exterminated  ;  and  that  the  new  queen  herself  was  delivered 
up  to  her  rival,  who  caused  her  to  be  destroyed,  with  all  the  officers  wno  con> 
ducted  her  out  of  Egypt  into  Syria ,  and  till  then  had  been  her  strength  and  sup- 
port. "  Great  God !  how  worthy  are  thy  oracles  to  be  believed  and  reverencfd !" 
"  Testimonia  tua  credibilia  facta  sunt  nimis." 

While  Berenice  was  besieged  and  blocked  ud  xn  Daphne,  the  cjties  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  her  treatment,  were  touched  with  com- 
passion at  her  misfortune  ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  formed  a  confederacy, 
and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  Antioch  for  her  relief.     Her  brother  Ptoleray  Ever- 
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geie?  was  also  as  expeditious  as  possible  to  advance  thither  with  a  formidabl« 
eLfmy ;  but  the  unhappy  Berenice  and  her  children  were  dead  before  any  ol 
these  auxiliary  troops  could  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  siege  had  been  car 
ried  on  against  her.  When  they  therefore  saw  that  all  their  endeavours  to  save 
the  queen  and  her  children  were  rendered  ineffectual,  they  immediately  deter- 
mined to  revenge  her  death  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  troops  of  Asia  joined 
those  of  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy,  who  commanded  them,  n-as  as  successful  as  he 
could  desire  to  be  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  just  resentment.  The  criminal  pro- 
ceeding of  Laodice,  and  of  the  king  her  son,  who  had  made  himself  an  accom- 
plice in  her  barbarity,  soon  alienated  the  affection  of  the  people  from  them  ;  ana 
rtolemy  not  only  caused  Laodice  to  suffer  death,  but  made  himself  master  of  all 
Syria  andCilicia  ;  after  which  he  passed  the  Euphrates,  and^  conquered  all  the 
country  as  far  as  Babylon  and  the  Tigris  ;  and,  if  the  progress  oi  his  arms  had 
not  been  interrupted  by  a  sedition  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  he 
would  certainly  have  subdued  all  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire.  He,  how- 
ever, left  Antiochus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  govern  the  provinces  he  had  gained 
on  this  side  Mount  Taurus  ;  and  Xantippus  was  intrusted  with  those  that  lay  be- 
yond it ;  Ptolemy  then  marched  back  to  Egypt,  laden  with  the  spoils  he  ha<? 
acquired  by  his  conquests. 

This  prince  carried  off  forty  thousand  talents  of  silver,  with  a  prodigious  quan 
tity  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  statues,  part  Oi 
which  were  those  Egyptian  idols  that  Cambyses,  after  his  conquest  of  this  king 
dom,  had  sent  into  Persia.  Ptolemy  gained  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  re 
placing  those  idols  in  their  ancient  temples,  when  he  returned  from  this  expe 
dition  ;  for  the  Egyptians,  who  were  more  devoted  to  their  superstitious  idolatrr 
than  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  thought  they  could  not  sufficiently  express  thei/ 
veneration  and  gratitude  to  a  king,  who  had  restored  their  gods  to  them  in  such  5 
manner.  Ptolemy  derived  from  this  action  the  title  of  Evergetes,  which  signi 
fies  a  Benefactor,  and  is  infinitely  preferable  to  all  appellations  which  conqueror.- 
have  assumed  from  a  false  idea  of  glory.  An  epithet  of  this  nature  is  the  true 
characteristic  of  kings,  whose  solid  greatness  consists  in  the  inclination  and 
ability  to  improve  the  welfare  of  their  subjects  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished,  that 
Ptolemy  had  merited  this  title  by  actions  more  worthy  of  it. 

All  this  was  also  accomplished  exactly  as  the  prophet  Daniel  had  forelold, 
and  we  need  only  cite  the  text  to  prove  what  we  advance.  "  But  out  of  a  branch 
of  her  root,"  intimating  the  king  of  the  South,  who  was  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
the  son  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  "s-hall  one  stand  up  in  his  estate,  which  shall 
come  with  an  army,  and  shall  enter  into  the  fortress  of  the  king  of  the  North,'' 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  "  and  shall  deal  against  them,  and  shall  prevail  ;  and  shaf 
also  carry  captives  into  Egypt  their  gods,  with  their  princes,  and  with  their  pre 
cious  vessels  of  silver  and  of  gold,  and  he  shall  continue  more  years  than  thf: 
king  of  the  North.  So  the  king  of  the  South  shall  come  into  his  kingdom,  and 
shaTl  return  into  his  own  land;"*  namely,  into  that  of  Egypt. 

When  Ptolemy  Evergetes  first  set  out  on  this  expedition,  his  queen  Berenice 
who  tenderly  loved  him,  being  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  wou!^ 
be  exposed  in  the  war,  made  a  vow  to  consecrate  hei  hair,  if  he  should  happei 
to  return  in  safet}'.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  sacrifice  of  the  ornament  she  moa 
esteemed  ;  and  when  she  at  last  saw  him  return  with  so  much  glory,  the  accora 
plishment  of  her  promise  was  her  immediate  care  ;  in  order  to  which  she  causea 
her  hair  to  be  cut  off,  and  then  dedicated  it  to  the  gods,  in  the  temple  which 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  founded  in  honour  of  his  beloved  Arsinoe,on  Zephy 
rium,  a  promontory  in  Cyprus,  under  the  name  of  the  Zephyrian  Venus.  This 
consecrated  hair  being  lost  soon  after  by  some  unknown  accident,  Ptolemy  was 
extremely  offended  with  the  priests  for  their  negligence  ;  upon  whJ'^h  Conon  ot 
Sdinos,  an  artful  courtier,  and  also  a  mathematician,  being  then  at  Alexandria, 
took  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  the  locks  of  the  queen's  hair  had  been  conveyed 
to  heaven  ;  and  he  pointed  out  seven  stars  near  the  lion's  tail,  which  till  then 
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had  r^vcr  been  part  of  any  constellation ;  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  these 
were  the  hair  of  Berenice.  Several  other  astronomers,  either  to  make  their  court 
as  well  as  Conon,  or  that  they  might  noi  draw  upon  themselves  the  displeasure 
of  Ptolemy,  gave  those  stars  the  same  name,whicn  is  used  to  this  day.  Cal- 
limachus,  who  had  been  at  the  court  of  Philadelphus,  composed  a  short  poem 
on  the  hair  of  Berenice,  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by  Catullus,  which  ver- 
sion has  come  down  to  us.* 

Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  this  expedition,  passed  through  Jerusalem,  where 
he  offered  a  great  number  of  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel,  in  order  to  render 
homage  to  him,  for  the  victories  he  had  obtained  over  the  king  of  Syria  ;  by 
which  action  he  evidently  discovered  his  preference  of  the  true  God  to  all  the 
idols  of  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  shown  to  that  prince, 
and  he  might  conclude,  from  what  they  contained,  that  all  his  conquests  and 
successes  were  owing  to  that  God  who  had  caused  them  to  be  foretold  so  ex- 
actly by  his  prophets.t 

Seleucus  had  been  detained  for  some  time  in  his  kingdom  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  domestic  troubles  ;  but  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Ptolemy  was 
returning  to  Egypt,  he  set  sail  with  a  considerable  fleet,  to  reduce  the  revolted 
cities.  His  enterprise  was,  however,  ineffectual  ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  advanced 
into  the  open  sea,  his  whole  navy  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  tempest ;  as  if 
heaven  itself,  says  Justin,J  had  made  the  winds  and  waves  the  ministers  of  his 
vengeance  on  this  parricide.  Seleucus,  and  some  of  his  attendants,  were  almost 
*.he  only  persons  who  were  saved,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  es- 
caped naked  from  the  wreck.  But  this  dreadful  stroke,  which  seemed  intended 
to  overwhelm  him,  contributed,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  re-establishment  of  his 
sffalrs.  The  cities  of  Asia  which  had  revolted,  through  the  horror  they  con- 
.'eived  against  him,  after  the  murder  of  Berenice  and  her  children,  no  sooner 
received  intelligence  of  the  great  loss  he  had  now  sustained,  than  they  imagined 
iiim  sufficiently  punished  ;  and  as  their  hatred  was  then  changed  into  compas- 
sion, they  all  again  declared  for  him.§ 

This  unexpected  change  having  reinstated  him  in  the  greatest  part  of  his  do- 
minions, he  was  industrious  to  raise  another  army  to  recover  the  rest.  This  ef- 
fort, however,  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former  ;  his  army  was  defeated  by 
the  forces  of  Ptolemy,  who  cut  off  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops. II  He  saved 
himself  at  Antioch,  with  the  small  number  of  men  who  left  him  when  he  es- 
caped shipwreck  at  sea ;  as  if,  says  a  certain  historian,  he  had  recovered  his 
former  power,  only  to  lose  it  a  second  time  with  the  greater  mortification,  by  a 
fatal  vicissitude  of  fortune. H 

After  this  second  overthrow  of  his  affairs,  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  were  induced,  by  mere  affection  to  Seleucus,  to  form  a  confede- 
racy in  his  favour,  by  which  they  mutually  stipulated  to  support  him.  They 
were  greatly  attached  to  his  family,  from  whom  they  undoubtedly  had  received 
many  extraordinary  favours  :  they  had  even  rendered  divine  honours  to  his  fa- 
ther, Antiochus  Theos,  and  also  to  Stratonice,  the  mother  of  this  latter.  Cal- 
linicus  retained  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  regard  thesetities  had  testified 
for  his  interest,  and  afterwards  granted  them  several  advantageous  privileges. 
They  caused  the  treaty  we  have  mentioned  to  be  engraven  on  a  lai^e  column 
of  marble,  which  still  exists,  and  is  now  m  the  area  before  the  theatre  at  Ox- 
^rd.  This  column  was  brought  out  of  Asia,  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  at 
tne  comoiencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and,  with  several  other  antique 
marbles,  were  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  his  grandson,  Henry, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  All  the  scientific  world  ough? 
to  think  themselves  indebted  to  noblemen  who  are  emulous  to  adorn  and  enrich 

♦  Hyjini.  Poet.  Aatron.  1.  ii.     Nonnus  in  Hist.  Syna^.     Catullus  de  Coma  Beren. 
t  Joseph,  contra  Appiun.  1.  ii.  +  Velut  diis  ipsis  parricidium  vindicantibu* 

i   A.  M.  3759.     Ant.  J.  C.  245      Justin.  1.  xxvii  c.  2.  |I  A.  M.  37rtO.     Ant,  J.  C.  244. 
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universities  in  such  a  generous  manner  ;  and  I  >t  jsh  tlie  same  zeal  had  been  ever 
to*tiii.ed  for  that  of  Paris,  the  mother  of  all  the  rest,  and  whose  antiquity  and 
reputation,  in  conjunction  with  the  abilities  of  her  professors,  and  her  altcichment 
to  the  sacred  persons  of  kings,  have  rendered  her  worthy  of  being  favoured 
in  a  peculiar  manner  by  princes  and  great  men.  The  establishment  of  a  11- 
braiyin  this  illustrious  seminary  would  be  an  immortal  honour  to  the  person  who 
•should  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a  work. 

Seleucus,  in  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced,  had  made  applicaticn 
to  his  brother  Antioc^^us,  whom  he  promised  to  invest  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  provided  he  would  join  him  with  his  troops,  and 
act  in  concert  with  hiu).  The  young  prince  was  then  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  those  provinces  ;  and  though  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  yet,  as  he  had 
all  the  ambition  and  malignity  of  mind  that  appear  in  men  of  an  advanced  age, 
he  immediately  accepted  the  offers  made  him,  and  advanced  in  quest  of  bis 
brother,  not  with  any  intention  to  secure  to  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  dominions, 
but  to  seize  them  for  himself.*  His  avidity  was  so  great,  and  he  was  always  so 
ready  to  seize  for  himself  whatever  came  in  his  way,  without  the  least  regard  to 
justice,  that  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Hierax,  (a  kite)  which  signifies  a  bird 
.hat  preys  on  all  things  he  finds,  and  thinks  every  thing  good  upon  which  he 
.ays  kis  talons. 

When  Ptolemy  received  intelligence,  that  Antiochus  was  preparing  to  act  in 
concert  with  Seleucus  against  him,  he  reconciled  himself  with  the  latter,  and 
concluded  a  truce  with  him  for  ten  years,  that  he  might  not  have  both  those 
princes  for  his  enemies  at  the  same  time.t 

Antigonus  Gonatus  died  about  a  year  after  this  event,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  or 
eighty-three  years ;  after  he  had  reigned  ten  years,  and  had  conquered  Cyre« 
naica  and  all  Libya.;];  Demetrius  first  married  the  sister  of  Antiochus  Hierax; 
but  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  Pj-rrhus  king  of  Epirus,  engaged  him,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  Alexander,  who  was  likewise  her  brother,  to  espouse  her 
daughter  Phthia.  The  first  wife  being  unable  to  support  this  injurious  proceed- 
ing, retired  to  her  brother  Antiochus,  and  earnestly  pressed  him  to  declare  war 
against  her  faithless  husband;  but  his  9ttention  was  then  taken  up  with  other 
views  and  employments. § 

This  prince  still  continued  his  militcz-y  preparations,  as  if  he  designed  to  as 
sist  his  brother,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  between  them  ;  but  his  real  intention 
was  to  dethrone  him,  and  he  concealed  the  virulent  disposition  of  an  enemy  un- 
der the  name  of  a  brother.!!  Seleucus  penetrated  his  scheme,  and  immediately- 
passed  Mount  Taurus,  in  order  to  check  his  progress.  Antiochus  founded  his 
pretext  on  the  promise  which  had  been  made  him  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor,  as  a  compensation  for  assisting  his  brother  against  Pto- 
lemy :  but  Seleucus,  who  then  saw  himself  disengaged  from  that  war  without  the 
aid  ot  his  brother,  did  not  conceive  himself  obliged  to  perform  that  promise. 
Antiochus  resolving  to  persist  in  his  pretensions,  and  Seleucus  refusing  to  allov 
them,  it  became  hecessary  to  decide  the  difference  by  arms.  A  battle  was  ac- 
cordingly fought  near  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  wherein  Seleucus  was  defeated,  and 
escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty  fiom  the  enemy.  Antiochus  was  also  exposed 
to  great  dangers,  notwithstanding  his  victory.  The  troops  on  whose  valour  he 
chiefly  relied,  were  a  body  of  Gauls  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and  thcv 
were  undoubtedly  some  of  those  who  had  settled  in  Galatia.  These  traitors 
upon  a  cohfused  report  that  Seleucus  had  been  killed  in  the  action,  had  formed 
a  resolution  to  destroy  Antiochus,  persuading  themselves  that  they  should  b* 
absolute  masters  of  Asia,  after  the  death  of  those  two  princes.     Antiochus  there- 

*  Antiochus,  cum  e«set  annos  quatuorJecim  natus,  supra  aetatem  regni  aridus,  occasioneip  non  tain  pi* 
•  Dim*,  quam  offerebatur,  arripuit :  sed,  latronus  more,  totum  fratri  eripere  cupiens,  puer  sceleratam  viri 
iemque  (umh  audaclam.  Unae  Hierax  est  cogoorpinatus  :  quia,  dod  horpinis  sed  accipitris  ritu,  in  alienii 
•rvpMMUs  vitam  gectaretur. — Justin. 

r  A    M.  3701.     Aut.  J.  C.  243.  *  A.  M.  3762.     Ant  J.  C.  242. 
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fe^re  was  obliged,  for  hi?  own  preservation,  to  distribute  all  the  money  of  the 
amy  among  them.* 

Lumenes,  prince  of  Perg-.amus,  being  desirous  of  improving  this  conjuncture, 
advancea  with  all  his  forces  against  Antiochus  and  the  Gauls,  in  full  expectation 
to  ruin  them  l)oth,  in  consequence  of  their  division.  The  imminent  daniior  to 
which  Antiochus  was  then  reduced,  obliged  him  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  the 
Gauls,  wherein  he  stipulated  to  renounce  the  title  )f  their  master,  which  he  had 
Ijefore  assumed,  for  that  of  their  ally  ;  and  he  also  entered  into  a  league  offen- 
sive and  defensive  with  that  people.  Tliis  treaty,  however,  did  not  prevent 
Eumenes  from  attacking  them  ;  and  as  he  came  upon  them  in  such  a  sudden  and 
(jnexpectecs  manner  as  did  not  allow  them  any  time  to  recover  after  their  fatigues, 
or  (o  furnish  themselves  with  new  recruits,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  them 
which  cost  him  but  little,  and  laid  all  Asia  Minor  open  to  him.t 

Eumenes,  upon  this  fortunate  event,  abandoned  himself  to  intemperance  and 
excess  at  his  table,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years.  As  he  left  no  chil- 
dren he  was  succeeded  by  Attalus,  his  cousin-german,  who  was  the  son  of  Atta- 
hjs,  his  father's  younger  brother.  This  prince  was  wise  and  valiant,  and  per- 
fectly qualified  to  preserve  the  conquests  that  he  inherited.  He  entirely  re- 
duced the  Gauls,  and  then  established  himself  so  effectually  in  his  dominions, 
that  he  took  upon  himself  the  title  of  king  ;  for  though  his  predecessoi-s  had  en- 
joyed all  the  power,  they  had  never  ventured  to  assume  the  style  of  sovereigns 
Attalus,  therefore,  was  the  first  of  bis  house  who  took  it  upon  him,  and  trans 
mitted  it,  with  his  dominions,  to  his  posterity,  who  enjoyed  it  to  the  third  gene- 
ration.;!: 

While  P^umenes,  and  after  him,  Attalus,  were  seizing  the  provinces  of  the  Sy- 
rian empire  in  the  west,  Theodotus  and  Arsaces  were  proceeding  by  their  ex- 
ample in  the  east.  The  latter,  hearing  that  Seleucus  had  been  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Ancyra,  turned  his  arms  against  Ilyrcania,  and  annexed  it  to  Parthia,  which 
he  had  dismembered  from  the  empire.  He  then  erected  these  two  province? 
into  a  kingdom,  which,  in  process  of  time,  became  very  formidable  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Romans.  Theodotus  dying  soon  after,  Arsaces  made  a  league  offen- 
sive and  defensive  with  his  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  Bactria ;  and  they  mutually  supported  themselves  in  their  dominioi'.s  by 
this  union.  The  two  brothers,  notwithstanding  these  transactions,  continued  the 
war  against  each  other  with  the  most  i4nplacable  warmth,  not  considering,  Iha 
while  they  contended  with  each  other  for  the  empire  their  father  had  left  them, 
the  whole  would  be  gradually  wrested  from  them  by  their  common  enemies. § 

The  treasure  and  forces  of  Antiochus  being  exhau.'vted  by  the  several  over 
throws  and  losses  he  had  sustained,  he  was  obliged  to  wander  tVom  one  retreat 
to  another,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  party,  till  he  was  at  last  entirely 
driven  out  of  Mesopotamia  ;  finding,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  place  in  all  the 
empire  of  Syria,  where  he  could  possibly  continue  in  ?afety,  he  retired  for  refuge 
ix)  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  whose  daughter  he  had  espoused.il  Ariara- 
thes,  notwithstanding  this  alliance,  was  soon  weary  of  entertaining  a  son-in-law 
who  became  a  burden  to  him  ;  for  which  reason  he  determined  to  destroy  him. 
Antiochus  being  informed  of  his  design,  avoided  the  danger  b}^  a  speedy  retreat 
into  Egypt ;  where  he  rather  chose  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  power  of  Pto- 
lemy, the  professed  enemy  of  his  house,  than  to  trust  a  brother  whom  he  had  so 
highly  oifended.  He  however  had  reason  to  repent  of  this  proceeding,  for,  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  caused  him  to  be  eized  and  im- 
prisoned ;  he  also  placed  a  strong  guard  over  him,  and  detained  him  jyeveral 
J  ears  in  that  confinement,  till  at  last  he  found  means  to  escape  by  the  assistance 
of  a  courtezan  ;  but  as  he  was  quitting  that  kingdom,  he  had  the  mistbrtune  to 
be  assassinated  by  a  band  of  robbers.*!! 

*  Justin.  1.  xxvii.  c.  =2.  f  Justin.  1.  xTvii.  c.  3. 
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Ptolemy,  ill  the  mean  time,  devoted  the  sweets  of  peace  to  the  cultivation  of 

the  sciences  in  his  dominions,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  father's  library  at  A) 
cxandria  with  all  sorts  of  books  :  but  as  a  proper  collection  could  not  well  be 
made  without  an  able  librarian,  to  whose  care  it  would  be  likewise  necessary  tc 
consign  them,  Evei^etes,  upon  the  dea^h  of  Zenodotus,  who  had  exercised  thai 
funcfion  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  grandl'ather  of  that  prince,  sent  to 
Athens  for  Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenian,  who  ivas  then  in  great  reputation,  and  had 
been  educated  by  Callimachus,  a  native  of  the  same  countiy.  He  was  a  man 
of  universal  learning,  but  none  of  his  works  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  except 
his  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  with  the  years  of  their  respective 
reigns,  from  Menes,  or  Misraim,  who  first  peopled  Egypt  after  the  deluge,  to  the 
Trojan  war.  This  catalogue  contains  a  succession  of  thirty-eight  kings,  and  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  Syncellus.* 

When  Seleucus  saw  himself  extricated  from  the  troubles  his  brother  had  oc- 
casioned, his  first  cares  were  employed  in  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  dominions  he  possessed  ;  and  when  he  had  accomplished  this,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  reduction  of  the  oriental  provinces  which  had  revolted 
from  him.  This  last  attempt,  however,  was  not  attended  with  success  ;  for  Ar- 
saces  had  been  allowed  too  much  time  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  usurpation. 
Seleucus,  therefore,  after  many  ineffectual  endeavours  to  recover  those  territo- 
lies,  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  enterprise  in  a  dishonourable  manner.  He, 
perhaps,  might  have  succeeded  better  in  time,  if  new  commotions,  which  had 
been  excited  in  his  dominions  during  his  absence,  had  not  compelled  him  to  make 
a  speedy  return,  in  order  lo  suppress  them.  This  furnished  Arsaces  with  a  new 
opportunity  of  establishing  his  power  s*!  effectually,  that  all  future  efforts  were 
incapable  of  reducing  it.j 

Seleucus,  however,  made  a  new  attempt,  as  soon  as  his  affairs  would  admit ; 
but  this  second  expedition  proved  more  unfortunate  than  the  first ;  for  he  was 
not  only  defeated,  but  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  in  a  great  battle.J  The  Par- 
thians  celebrated,  for  many  succeeding  years,  the  anniversary  of  this  victory, 
which  they  considered  as  the  first  day  of  their  liberty,  though  in  reality  it  was 
the  first  era  of  their  slavery  ;  for  the  world  never  produced  greater  tyrants  than 
those  Parthian  kings  to  whom  they  were  subjected.  The  Macedonian  yoke 
would  1  ave  been  much  more  tolerable  than  their  oppressive  government,  if 
they  had  continued  to  submit  to  it.  Arsaces  now  began  to  assume  the  title  oi 
king,  and  firmly  established  this  empire  of  tlie  east,  which,  in  process  of  time 
was  a  check  to  the  Roman  power,  and  became  a  barrier,  which  all  the  armies 
of  that  people  were  incapable  of  forcing.  All  the  kings  who  succeeded  Arsaces 
made  it  an  indispensable  law,  and  counted  it  an  honour,  to  be  called  by  his 
name  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  kings  of  Egypt  retained  that  of  Ptolemy,  as 
long  as  the  race  of  Ptolemy  Soter  governed  that  kingdom.  Arsaces  raised  nim 
self  to  a  throne  from  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  and  became  as  memorable 
among  the  Parthians,  as  Gyrus  had  been  among  the  Persians,  Alexander  among 
Jhe  M^acedonians,  or  Romulus  among  the  Romans.§  'J'his  verifies  that  passage 
in  holy  Scripture,  which  declares,  "  That  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom 
of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest 
ofmen."|| 

Onias,  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Jews,  had  neglected  to  send  to  Ptolemy 
the  usual  tribute  of  twenty  talents,  which  his  predecessors  had  always  paid  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  as  a  testimony  of  the  homage  they  rendered  to  that  crown. 
The  king  sent  Athenion,  one  of  his  courtiers,  to  Jerusalem  to  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  the  arrears,  which  then  amounted  to  a  great  sum  ;  and  to  threaten  the 
Jews,  in  case  of  refueal,  with  a  body  o^  troops,  who  should  be  commissioned  to 
expel  them  from  their  country,  and  divide  it  among  themselves.     The  alarm 

*  A-  M.  3765.     Ant.  .7.  C.  239.     Suid.  in  voc.  ZivoJori-      Id.  '..i  voc.  A7T*KKu.vt»i  et  h'.g»Toaitvm 
t   A   M.  3763.     Ant.  J.  C.  236.  J   A.M.  3774.     Ant.  J.  C.  230.     Justia.  1.  xli.  c.  4  .M  a. 
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*>:«?  very  great  at  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
send  a  deputation  to  the  king,  in  the  person  of  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Onias,  who, 
though  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  prudence, 
probity,  and  justice.  Athenion,  during  his  continuance  at  Jerusalem,  had  con- 
ceived a  great  regard  for  his  character,  and  as  he  set  out  for  Egypt  before  him, 
he  promised  to  render  him  all  the  good  offices  in  his  power  with  the  king.  Jo- 
seph followed  him  in  a  short  time,  and  on  his  way  met  with  several  considerable 
persons  of  Ctelosyria  and  Palestine,  who  were  also  going  to  Egypt,  wtth  an  in- 
tention to  offer  terms  for  farming  the  great  revenues  of  those  provinces.  As  the 
equipage  of  Joseph  was  far  from  being  so  magnificent  as  theirs,  they  treated  him 
with  little  respect,  and  considered  him  as  a  person  of  no  great  capacity.  Jo- 
seph concealed  his  dissatisfaction  at  their  behaviour,  but  drew  from  the  conver- 
sation that  passed  between  them,  all  the  circumstances  he  could  desire  with  re- 
lation to  the  atfair  that  brought  them  to  court,  and  without  seeming  to  have  any 
particular  view  in  the  curiosity  he  expressed.* 

When  they  arrived  at  Alexandria,  they  were  informed  that  the  king  had  gone 
to  Memphis,  and  Joseph  was  the  only  person  among  them  who  set  out  from 
thence,  in  order  to  wait  upon  that  monarch,  without  losing  a  moment's  time.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him,  as  he  was  returning  from  Memphis,  with  the 
queen  and  Athenion  in  his  chariot.  The  king,  who  had  received  impressions  in 
His  favour  from  Athenion,  was  extremely  delighted  at  his  presence,  and  invited 
him  into  his  chariot.  Joseph,  to  excuse  his  uncle,  represented  the  infirmities  of 
his  great  age,  and  the  natural  tardiness  of  his  disposition,  in  such  an  engaging 
manner,  as  satisfied  Ptolemy,  and  created  in  him  an  extraordinary  esteem  for 
the  advocate  who  had  so  eflfectually  pleaded  the  cause  of  that  pontiff.  He  also 
ordered  him  an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace  of  Alexandria,  and  allowed  him 
a  place  at  his  table. 

\Vhen  the  appointed  day  came  for  purchasing,  by  auction,  the  privilege  of 
farming  the  revenues  of  the  provinces,  the  companions  of  Joseph  in  his  journey 
to  Egypt  offered  no  more  than  eight  thousand  talents  for  the  provinces  of  Coelo- 
syria",  Phcenicia,  Judea,  and  Samaria.  Upon  which  Joseph,  who  had  discovej-ed, 
in  the  conversation  that  passed  between  them  in  his  presence,  that  this  purchase 
was  worth  double  the  sum  they  offered,  reproached  them  for  depreciating  the 
king's  revenues  in  that  manner,  and  ofifered  twice  as  much  as  they  had  done 
Ptolemy  was  well  satisfied  to  see  his  revenues  so  considerably  increased ;  but 
being  apprehensive  that  the  person  who  proffered  so  large  a  sum  would  be  ',n 
no  condition  to  pay  it,  he  asked  Joseph  what  security  he  would  give  him  for  the 
performance  of  his  agreement  ?  The  Jewish  deputy  replied,  with  a  calm  air, 
that  he  had  such  persons  to  offer  for  his  security  on  that  occasion,  as  he  was  cer- 
tain his  majesty  could  have  no  objections  to.  Upon  being  ordered  to  mention 
them,  he  named  the  king  and  queen  themselves  ;  and  added,  that  they  would 
be  his  securities  to  each  other.  The  king  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  this  little 
pleasantry,  which  put  him  into  so  good  a  humour,  that  he  allowed  him  to  farm 
the  revenues  without  any  other  security  than  his  verbal  promise  for  payment. 
Joseph  acted  in  that  station  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  the  court  and  provinces.  His  rich  competitors,  who  had  farmed  those  reve- 
nues before,  returned  home  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  had  reason  to  be  sensi- 
ble, tnat  a  magnificent  equipage  is  a  very  inconsiderable  indication  of  merit. 

King  Demetrius  died,  about  this  time,  in  Macedonia,  and  left  a  son  named 
Philip,  in  an  early  state  of  minority  ;  for  which  reason  his  guardianship  was  con- 
signed to  Antigonus,  who,  having  espoused  the  mother  of  his  pupil,  ascended 
the  throne,  and  reigned  for  the  -race  of  twelve  years.!  He  was  magnificent 
in  promises,  but  extremely  frugal  m  performance,  which  occasioned  his  being 
gurnamed  Doson.| 
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Five  or  six  years  after  this  period,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  tbrsomc  time  haii 

LOntinued  in  a  state  of  captivity  in  Farthia,  died  in  that  countrjr  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.*  Arsaces  had  always  treated  him  as  a  king  during  his  confinement. 
His  wife  was  Leodice,  the  sister  of  Andromachus,  one  of  his  generals,  and  he 
nad  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by  that  marriage.  He  espoused  his  daughter  tc 
Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  and  consigned  Phrygia  to  her  for  her  dowry.  His 
;;ons  were  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  ;  the  former  of  whom,  surnamed  Ceraunus, 
succeeded  him  in  the  throne. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  wherein  the  republic  of  the  AchsBans  be- 
gins to  appear  with  lustre  in  history,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  sustain  wars,  par- 
ticularly against  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for 
me  to  represent  the  state  of  these  two  republics  ;  and  I  shall  begin  with  that  of 
the  Acha^ans. 

SECTION  II.— CHARACTER  OF  ARATUS,  WHO  DELIVERS   SICYON  FROM   TYRANNY 
THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    ACH^ANS. 

The  republic  of  the  Achaeans  was  not  considerable  at  first,  either  for  the 
number  of  its  troops,  the  immensity  of  its  riches,  or  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
but  derived  its  power  from  the  great  reputation  it  acquired  for  the  virtues  of 
probity,  justice,  love  of  liberty  ;  and  this  reputation  was  very  ancient.!  The 
Crotonians  and  Sabarites  adopted  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Achaeans  for  the 
re-establishment  of  good  order  in  their  cities.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans 
had  such  an  esteem  for  their  virtue,  that  they  chose  them,  after  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Leuctra,  to  arbitrate  the  differences  which  subsisted  between  them. 

The  government  of  this  republic  was  democratical,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  It  likewise  preserved  its  liberty  to  the  times  of  Philip  and  Al- 
exander ;  but  under  those  princes,  and  in  the  reigns  of  those  who  succeeded 
them,  it  was  either  in  subjection  to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Greece,  or  was  oppressed  by  cruel  tyrants. 

it  was  composed  of  twelve  cities,];  all  in  Peloponnesus,  but  together  not  equal 
to  a  single  one  of  considerable  rank.  This  republic  did  not  signalize  herself 
immediately  by  any  thing  great  and  remarkable,  because  among  all  her  citizens, 
she  produced  none  of  any  distinguished  merit.  The  sequel  will  discover  the 
extraordinary  change  a  single  man  was  capable  of  introducing  among  them,  by 
his  great  qualities.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  this  little  state  was  involved 
in  all  the  calamities  inseparable  from  discord.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  no 
longer  prevailed  among  them,  and  each  city  was  solely  attentive  to  its  particu- 
lar interest.  Their  state  had  lost  its  former  solidity,  because  they  changed 
their  masters  as  often  as  Macedonia  became  subject  to  new  sovereigns.  They 
first  submitted  to  Demetrius  ;  after  him,  to  Cassander  ;  and  at  last,  to  Antigo- 
nus  Gonatus,  who  left  them  in  subjection  to  tyrants  of  his  own  establishing,  that 
they  might  not  withdraw  themselves  from  his  authority. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  124th  Olympiad,  about  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  father  of  Philadelphus,  and  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus 
into  Italy,  the  republic  of  the  Achaeans  resumed  their  former  customs,  and  re- 
newed their  ancient  concord. §  The  inhabitants  of  Patrae  and  Dymae  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  happy  change.  The  tyrants  were  expelled  from  the  cities, 
which  then  united,  and  again  formed  a  republic  :  all  affairs  were  decided  by  a 
public  council ;  the  registers  were  committed  to  a  common  secretary  ;  the  as- 
sembly had  two  presidents,  who  were  nominated  by  the  cities  in  their  respec- 
tive turns ;  but  it  was  soon  thought  adviseable  to  reduce  them  to  one. 

The  good  order  which  reigned  in  this  little  republic,  where  freedom  and 
equality,  with  a  love  of  justice  and  the  public  good,  were  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  government,  drew  into  their  community  several  neighbouring 
cities  who  received  their  laws,  and  associated  themselves  into  their  privileges, 
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Sjcyon  was  one  of  the  first  that  acceded  in  this  manner ;  by  which  means  Ara- 
tus,  one  of  its  citizens,  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  a  very  great  part,  and  be 
canie  very  illustrious. 

Sicyon  which  had  long  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  her  tyrants,  attempted  to 
shake  it  off,  by  placing  Clinias,one  of  her  first  and  bravest  citizens,  at  her  head  ; 
and  the  government  already  began  to  flotirish  and  assume  a  new  form,  wlien 
Abantidas  found  means  to  disconcert  this  plan,  in  order  to  seize  the  tyranny 
into  his  own  hands.  Some  of  his  relations  and  friends  he  expelled  from  the 
city,  and  took  off  others  by  death  :  he  also  searched  for  Aratus,  the  son  of 
Clinias,  who  was  then  but  seven  years  of  age,  in  order  to  destroy  him  ;  but  the 
infant  escaped,  with  some  other  persons,  in  the  disorder  that  filled  the  house 
when  his  father  was  killed  ;  and  as  he  was  "wandering  about  the  city,  in  the  ut- 
most consternation  and  distress,  he  accidentally  entered  unseen  into  a  house 
which  belonged  to  the  tyrant's  sister.  This  lady  was  naturally  generous,  and  as 
she  also  believed  that  this  destitute  infant  had  taken  refuge  und  ,t  jer  *^oof,  by 
the  impulse  of  some  deity,  she  carefully  concealed  him  ;  and  when  night  came, 
caused  him  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to  Argos.* 

Aratus  being  thus  preserved  from  so  imminent  a  danger,  conceived  in  his  soul 
from  thenceforth  an  implacable  aversion  to  tyrants,  which  constantly  increased 
with  his  age.  He  was  educated  with  the  utmost  care,  by  some  hospitable  friends 
of  his  father,  at  Argos, 

The  new  tyranny  in  Sicyon  had  passed  through  several  hands  in  a  short  time, 
when  Aratus,  who  began  to  approach  the  state  of  manhood,  was  solicitous  to 
deliver  his  country  entirely  from  oppression.  He  was  greatly  respected,  as 
well  for  his  birth  as  his  courage,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  gravity  supe- 
rior to  his  age,  and  a  strong  and  clear  understanding.  These  qualities  which 
were  well  known  at  that  time,  caused  the  exiles  from  Sicyon  to  cast  their  eyes 
upon  him  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  to  consider  him  as  a  person  destined  to  be 
their  future  deliverer  ;  in  which  conjecture  they  were  not  deceived. 

Aratus,  who  was  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  formed  a  confederacy 
against  Nicocles,  who  was  tyrant  at  that  time  ;  and  though  the  spies  he  sent  to 
Argos  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  his  conduct,  he  pursued  his  measures  with  so  much 
prudence  and  secrecy,  that  he  scaled  the  walls  of  Sicyon,  and  entered  the  city 
by  night.  The  tyrant  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  himself  a  retreat,  through 
subterranean  passages ;  and  when  the  people  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner, without  knowing  what  had  been  transacted,  a  herald  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  "  Aratus,  the  son  of.Glinias,  invited  the  citizens  to  resume  their  liberty." 
Upon  which  the  crowd  immediately  flocked  to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  and 
burned  it  to  ashes  in  a  few  moments  ;  but  not  a  single  man  was  killed  or  wounded 
on  either  side  ;  the  good  genius  of  Aratus  not  suffering  an  action  of  this  nature 
to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  his  citizens  ;  and  in  which  circumstance  he 
made  his  joy  and  triumph  consist.  He  then  recalled  all  those  who  had  been 
banished,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.f 

Sicyon  then  began  to  enjoy  some  repose,  but  Aratus  was  not  fully  relieved 
from  inquietude  and  perplexity.  With  respect  to  the  situation  of  affairs  with- 
out, he  was  sensible  that  Antigonus  cast  a  jealous  eye  on  the  city,  and  had 
meditated  expedients  for  making  himself  master  of  it,  from  its  having  recovered 
its  liberty.  He  beheld  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  discord  sown  within,  by  those 
who  had  been  banished,  and  was  extremely  apprehensive  of  their  effects.  He 
imagined,  therefore,  that  the  safest  and  most  prudent  conduct  in  this  delica.e 
juncture,  would  be  to  unite  Sicyon  in  the  Achaean  league,  in  which  he  easily 
succeeded  ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  services  he  was  capable  of  render- 
ing his  country. 

The  power  of  the  Achaeans  was  indeed  but  inconsiderable  ;  for,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  they  were  only  masters  of  three  very  small  cities.  Their  coun- 
tiy  was  neither  good,  nor  rich,  and  they  inhabited  a  coast  which  had  neither  ports 
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nor  any  other  maritime  stations  ot"  security.  But,  with  all  thL  medjocni^  ainl 
i-eeming  M'eakness,  they  of  all  people  made  it  most  evident,  that  the  forces  v_,i' 
the  Greeks  could  he  ahvays  invincible,  when  under  good  order  and  discipline, 
and  with  a  prudent  and  experienced  general  to  direct  them.  Thus  did  tiiuse 
Achicans,  who  were  so  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  ancient  power  ot 
Greece,  by  constantly  adhering  to  good  counsels,  and  continuing  strictly  united 
together,  without  blasting  the  merit  of  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  malignant 
breath  of  envy,  not  only  maintain  their  liberties,  among  so  many  potent  cities, 
and  such  a  number  of  tyrants,  but  restored  freedom  and  safety  to  most  of  the 
Grecian  states. 

Aralus,  after  he  had  engaged  his  city  in  the  Achaean  league,  entered  himself 
among  the  cavalry,  for  the  service  of  that  state,  and  was  not  a  little  esteeined  by 
the  generals,  ^or  the  promptitude  and  vivacity  he  discovered  in  the  execution  of 
their  orders  ;  for  though  he  had  infinitely  contributed  to  the  power  and  credit 
of  the  league,  by  strengthening  it  with  his  own  reputation,  and  all  the  forces  of 
the  country,  he  yet  appeared  as  submissive  as  the  meanest  soldier  to  the  general 
of  the  Achaeans,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  the  city  from  whence  that  officer 
was  selected  for  such  an  employment.  This  is  certainly  an  excellent  example 
for  young  princes  and  noblemen,  when  they  serve  in  armies,  which  will  teach 
them  to  forget  their  birth  on  those  occasions,  and  pay  an  exact  submission  to  the 
orders  of  their  commanders. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  Aratus  are  undoubtedly  worthy  of  admiration. 
He  'vas  naturally  polite  and  obliging ;  his  sentiments  were  great  and  noble ;  and 
he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  the  state,  without  any  interested  views. 
He  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants,  and  regulated  his  friendship  and  enmity 
by  the  public  utility.  He  was  qualified,  in  many  particulars,  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  affairs  ;  his  expressions  in  discourse  were  always  proper;  his  thoughts 
just ;  and  even  his  silence  judicious.  He  conducted  himself  with  a  compla- 
cency of  temper,  in  all  differences  that  arose  in  any  delibeiations  of  moment, 
and  had  no  superior  in  the  happy  art  of  contracting  friendships  and  alliances. 
He  had  a  wonderful  facility  in  forming  enterprises  against  an  enemy ;  in  making 
his  designs  impenetrable  secrets,  and  in  executing  them  happily  by  his  patience 
and  intrepidity.  It  must,  hovvever,  be  acknowledged,  that  this  celebrated  Aratus 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  Same  man,  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  nothing  could  then 
he  discovered  in  him,  but  protraction,  irresolution,  and  timidity;  while  every 
prospect  of  danger  was  insupportable  to  him.  Not  that  he  really  wanted  cou- 
rage and  boldness,  but  these  qualities  seemed  to  be  struck  larguid  by  the  gieat- 
nessof  the  execution,  and  he  was  only  timorous  on  certain  occasions,  and  at  in- 
tervals. It  was  from  this  disposition  of  his,  that  all  Peloponnesus  was  filled  with 
the  trophies  of  his  conquerors,  and  the  monuments  of  his  own  defeats.  In  this 
manner,  says  Polybius,  has  nature  compounded  different  and  contrary  qualities 
together,  not  only  in  the  bodies  of  men,  but  even  in  their  minds  ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  surprising  diversity  we  frequently  perceive  in 
the  same  persons.  On  some  occasions  they  appear  lively ,  heroic,  and  undaunted ; 
and  at  others,  all  their  vigour,  vivacity,  and  resolution,  entirely  abandon  them.* 

1  have  already  observed,  that  those  citizens  who  had  been  banished  gave  Ara 
tus  great  perplexity.  His  disquiet  was  occasioned  by  their  pretensions  to  thr 
lands  and  houses  they  possessed  before  their  exile  ;  the  gieatest  part  of  which 
had  been  consigned  toother  persons,  who  afterwards  sold  them,  and  disappeared 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant.  It  was  reasonable  that  these  exiles  should  be 
reinstated  in  their  former  possessions,  after  their  recall  from  banishment,  and  they 
made  application  to  that  effect  with  great  importunity.  On  tFie  other  hand,  the 
greatest  part  of  what  they  claimed  had  been  alienated  to  fair  purchasers,  who 
consequently  expected  to  be  reimbursed,  before  they  delivered  up  such  hou-os 
and  lands  to  the  claimants.  The  pretensions  and  complaints  on  this  occasion 
were  vigorously  urgea  on  both  sides,  and  Sicyon  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of 
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being-  ruined  by  a  civil  war  which  seemed  inevitable.  Never  was  any  affair 
more  difficult  than  this.  Aratus  was  incapable  of  reconciling  the  two  parties 
whose  demands  were  equally  equitable,  and  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  them 
both  at  the  same  time,  without  expending  very  considerable  sums,  which  the 
state  was  in  no  condition  to  furnish.  In  this  emergency  he  could  think  of  no  re- 
source but  the  goodness  and  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  which  he  him  • 
self  had  experienced  on  the  following  occasion.* 

That  prince  was  extremely  curious  in  portraits  and  other  paintings  ;  ArattM; 
therefore,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  such  performances,  collected  all  thp 
works  of  the  greatest  masters  which  he  could  possibly  procure,  especially  those 
©f  Pamphilus  and  Melanthus,  and  sent  them  to  the  king.  Sicyon  was  still  in 
jrreat  reputation  for  the  arts,  and  painting  in  particular,  the  true  taste  of  which 
rs'as  preserved  there  in  all  its  ancient  purity.  It  is  even  said,  that  Apelles,  who 
was  then  admired  by  all  the  world,  had  been  at  Sicyon,  where  he  frequented  the 
schools  of  two  painters,  to  whom  he  gave  a  talent,  equal  to  a  thousand  crowns, 
oot  for  acquiring  a  perfection  in  the  art  from  them,  but  in  order  to  obtain  a  share 
in  their  great  reputation.  When  Aratus  had  reinstated  his  city  in  its  former 
liberties,  he  destroyed  all  the  pictures  of  the  tyrants ;  hut  when  he  came  to  that 
of  Aristratus,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  whom  the  painter  had  re- 
presented in  the  attitude  of  standing  in  a  triumphant  chariot,  he  hesitated  a  long 
time  whether  he  should  deface  it  or  not ;  for  all  the  capital  disciples  of  Melan- 
thus had  contributed  to  the  completion  of  that  piece,  and  it  had  even  been 
touched  by  the  pencil  of  Apelles.  This  work  was  so  inimitable  in  its  kind,  that 
Aratus  was  enchanted  with  its  beauties  ;  but  his  aversion  for  tyrants  prevailed 
over  his  admiration  of  the  picture,  and  he  accordingly  ordered  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  fine  taste  of  Aratus  for  painting,  had  recommended  him  to  the  good 
graces  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  he  therefore  thought  he  might  take  the  liberty  to  im- 
plore the  generosity  of  that  prince,  in  the  melancholy  situation  to  which  he  was 
then  reduced.  With  this  view  he  embarked  for  Egypt ;  but  was  exposed  to 
many  dangers  and  disappointments,  before  he  could  arrive  in  that  kingdom 
He  had  a  long  interview  with  Ptolemy,  who  esteemed  him  the  better,  the  more 
he  knew  him;  and.presented  him  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  his  city.  Aratus  carried  away  forty  talents  when  he  set  out  for  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  the  king  remitted  him  the  remainder  in  separate  payments. 

His  fortunate  return  occasioned  universal  joy  in  Sicyon,  and  he  was  invested 
with  full  power  to  decide  the  pretensions  of  the  exiles,  and  regulate  the  parti- 
tions to  be  made  in  their  favour.  But  as  a  wise  politician,  who  is  not  for  en- 
grossing the  decision  of  all  affairs  to  himself,  is  not  afraid  of  diminishing  his  re- 
putation by  admitting  others  to  share  it  with  him,  he  firmly  refused  the  honours 
designed  him,  and  nominated  for  his  coadjutors  fifteen  citizens  of  the  greatest 
repute,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  at  last  restored  harmony  and  peace  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  refunded  to  the  several  purchasers  all  the  sums  they  had  ex- 
pended for  the  lands  and  houses  they  had  actually  bought.  It  has  always  been 
observed,  that  glory  pursues  those  who  are  industrious  to  decline  it.  Aratus, 
therefore,  who  thought  himself  in  need  of  good  counsels  to  assis*  him  in  the  de- 
termination of  this  important  business,  (and  persons  of  the  greatest  merit  always 
entertain  the  same  diffidence  of  themselves,)  had  all  the  nonour  of  this  affair. 
His  conduct  was  highly  applauded  ;  statues  were  erected  to  him,  and  tae  peo- 
ple, by  public  inscriptions,  declared  him  the  father  of  the  people,  and  the  deli- 
verer of  his  country.  These  are  qualities  that  infinitely  transcend  those  of  the 
most  celebrated  conquerors. 

His  illustrious  success  gave  Antigonusjealousy,  and  even  fear;  inconsequence 
of  which,  at  a  public  entertainment,  he  artfully  enhanced  the  merit  and  capacity 
of  this  young  man  by  extraordinary  praises,  possibly  with  an  intention  either  to 
gam  him  over  to  his  own  interest,  or  to  render  him  suspected  to  Ptolemy.    He 
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insinuated,  in  terms  sufficiently  intelligible,  that  Aratus  having  discovered,  by  his 
own  experience,  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptian  pride,  intended  tc  attach  himself  to 
his  service ;  and  that  he  tnerefore  was  resolved  to  employ  him  in  his  affairs ;  he 
concluded  this  strain  of  artifice  with  entreating  all  the  lords  of  his  court,  who 
were  then  present,  to  regard  him  for  the  future  as  their  friend.  The  particulars 
of  this  discourse  were  soon  repeated  to  Ptolemy,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised 
and  afflicted  when  he  heard  them  ;  and  he  complained  to  Aratus  of  this  injurious 
change,  but  the  latter  easily  justified  himself  to  that  monarch. 

Aratus  having  been  elected  general  of  the  Achaeans,  for  the  first  time,  ravaged 
Locris,  and  all  the  territory  of  Calydon,  and  advanced  with  a  body  of  ten  thou 
fand  men  to  succour  the  Bceotians ;  but  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  arrive  among 
tnem  till  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,*  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the 
^toliacs. 

Eight  years  after  this  transaction,  he  was  elected  general  of  the  Achaeans  a 
second  time,  and  rendered  great  service  to  all  Greece,  by  an  action  which,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  was  equal  to  any  of  the  most  illustrious  enterprises  of  the 
Grecian  leaders.! 

The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  separates  the  two  seas,  unites  the  continent  o* 
Greece  with  that  of  Peloponnesus  ;  the  citadel  also  of  Corinth,  distinguished  b^ 
the  name  of  Acro-Corinthus,  is  situated  on  a  high  mountain,  exactly  in  the  mid. 
die  of  those  tvyo  continents,  which  are  there  divided  from  each  other  by  a  very 
narrow  neck  of  land  ;  by  which  means  this  fortress,  w  hen  furnished  with  a  good 
garrison,  cuts  off  all  communication,  by  land  and  sea,  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
isthmus,  and  renders  the  person  who  possesses  it  with  a  good  body  of  troops, 
absolute  master  of  all  Greece,  Philip  called  this  citadel  "  the  Shackles  ot 
Greece ;"  and,  as  it  was  capable  of  being  rendered  such,  it  created  jealousy  in 
all  the  neighbouring  states,  and  especially  in  kings  and  princes,  who  conse- 
quently were  desirous  of  seizing  it  for  their  own  use. 

Antigonus,  after  a  long  impatience  to  render  himself  master  of  this  place, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  it  by  surprise,  and  made  no  scruple  to  congratu- 
late himself  as  much  on  this  success  as  on  a  real  triumph.  Aratus,  on  the  other 
hand,  entertained  hopes  of  wresting  .this  fortress  from  him  in  his  turn,  and  while 
all  his  thoughts  were  employed  to  that  effect,  an  accidental  circumstance  fui 
nished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  design. 

Erginus,  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  had  taken  a  journey  to  Sicyon,  in  order 
to  transact  some  affairs  in  that  city  ;  and  had  there  contracted  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  a  banker,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  Aratus.  As  the  cita- 
del happened  to  be  the  subject  of  one  of  their  conversations,  Erginus  told  his 
friend,  that,  when  he  went  to  visit  his  brother,  who  was  a  soldier  of  that  gar- 
rison, he  had  observed  a  narrow  track  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  led  to  that  part 
of  the  summit  where  the  wall  of  the  citadel  was  very  low.  The  banker  was 
very  attentive  to  this  account,  and,  with  a  smile,  desired  his  friend  to  tell  him 
whether  he  and  his  brother  would  be  disposed  to  gain  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  make  their  fortunes  ?  Erginus  immediatel}^  comprehended  the  bent  of  this 
question,  and  promised  to  sound  his  brother  Diodes  on  that  head.  Some  few 
days  after  this  conversation  he  returned  to  the  banker,  and  engaged  to  conduct 
Aratus  to  that  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  height  of  the  wall  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  feet,  adding  at  the  same  time,  that  himself  and  his  brother  would  2.5-sist 
him  in  executing  the  rest  of  his  enterprise.  Aratus  promised,  on  his  part,  to 
give  them  sixty  talents,  if  the  affair  should  happen  to  succeed ;  but  as  it  be- 
came requisite  to  deposit  that  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  banker,  for  the  security 
of  the  two  brothers,  and  as  Aratus  was  neither  master  of  so  many  talents,  nor 
had  any  inclination  to  borrow  them,  lor  fear  of  giving  rise  to  suspicion  by  that 
proceedijjg,  which  would  have  entirely  defeated  his  enterprise,  he  pledged  all 

*  1  hilip,  more  Ihan  forty  years  before  this  event,  had  obtained  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Atheuianj 
•od  Thebans,  near  the  same  place. 
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rr-^  2()li!  and  silver  piafe,  with  his  ^^ife^s  jewels,  to  the  banker,  as  a  security 
\o"  [he  promised  sura, 

Arntus  was  so  inagnaniiuous,  says  Plutarch,  and  had  such  an  ardour  for  ^reat 
actions,  that  when  he  considered  with  himself,  how  universally  the  famous  Epa- 
minondas  and  Phocion  had  been  reputed  the  most  worthy  and  just  men  in  all 
Greece,  for  refusing  the  present-  that  had  beeji  offered  to  them,  and  preferring 
virtue  to  all  the  riches  in  the  world,  he  was  solicitous  to  refine  upon  their  ge- 
nerosity and  disinterested  spirit.  There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between 
the  mere  refusal  of  presents,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  person's  self  and  fortune  for 
the  service  of  the  public.  Aratus  parted  with  all  his  fortune,  and  that  too  with 
out  its  being  known,  for  an  enterprise,  wherein  he  alone  was  exposed  to  all  the 
danger.  Where  is  the  man,  exclaims  Plutarch,  in  the  enthusiasm  into  which  this 
noble  action  had  wrought  him,  who  can  possibly  be  incapable  of  admiring  so 
uncommon  and  surprising  an  instance  of  magnanimity  !  Who,  even  at  this  time, 
can  foibear  to  interest  himself  in  this  great  exploit,  and  to  combat  in  imagina- 
tion by  the  side  of  so  great  a  man,  who  paid  so  dearly  for  so  extraordinary  a 
danger,  and  pledged  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  fortune,  only  to  procure  an 
opportunity  of  advancing  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies  in  the  dead  of  night, 
when  he  knew  he  should  be  compelled  to  engage  for  his  own  life,  without  any 
other  security  than  the  hopes  of  performing  a  great  action ! 

It  may  justly  be  remarked  on  this  occasion,  that  the  taste  for  glory,  disinter- 
estedness, and  the  public  good,  were  perpetuated  among  the  Greeks,  by  the  re- 
membrance of  those  illustrious  men,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  for- 
mer ages  by  such  glorious  sentiments.  This  is  the  great  advantage  which  at- 
tends history,  written  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  principal  advantage  de- 
rived from  it. 

The  preparations  for  the  enterprise  were  disconcerted  by  a  variety  of  ob- 
stKictions,  any  one  of  which  seemed  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  ineffectual; 
but  when  all  these  were  at  last  surmounted,  Aratus  ordered  his  troops  to  pass 
the  night  under  arms.  He  then  selected  four  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were 
Uiiacquainted  with  the  design  he  intended  to  execute  ;  ihey  were  all  furnished 
with  scaling-ladders,  and  he  led  them  directly  to  the  gates  of  the  city  by  th^ 
walls  of  Juno's  temple.  The  sky  was  then  unclouded,  and  the  moon  shone  ex- 
tremely bright,  which  filled  the  adventurers  with  just  apprehensions  of  being 
discovered.  But  in  a  little  time,  a  dark  fog  rose  very  fortunately  from  the  sea, 
and  shed  a  thick  gloom  over  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city.  All  the  troops 
then  seated  themselves  on  the  ground,  to  take  off  their  shoes,  as  well  to  lessen 
the  noise,  as  to  facilitate  their  ascent  by  the  scaling  ladders,  from  which  they 
would  not  then  be  so  liable  to  slip.  In  the  mean  time,  Erginus,  with  seven  reso- 
lute young  men,  habited  like  travellers,  passed  through  the  gate  Avithout  being 
f)erceived,and  killed  the  sentinel  and  guards  who  were  there  upon  duty.  The 
adders  were  then  fixed  upon  the  wall,  and  Aratus  ascended  with  one  hundred 
of  his  boldest  troops,  giving  orders  to  the  rest  to  follow  him  as  fast  as  they  were 
able  ;  and  when  they  had  all  mounted  the  wall,  he  descended  into  the  city  with 
the  utmost  joy,  as  having  already  succeeded,  by  passing  undiscovered. 

As  they  were  proceeding  in  their  march,  they  saw  a  small  guard  of  four  men, 
with  lights  in  their  hands,  by  whom  they  were  not  perceived,  because  the  dark- 
ness of"  the  night  shrouded  them  from  their  view.  Aratus  and  his  men  shrunk 
back  into  a  line,  against  some  walls  and  ruins  that  were  near,  where  they  dis- 
posed themselves  into  an  ambuscade,  from,  whence  they  started  as  the  four  men 
were  passing  by,  and  killed  three  of  their  number.  The  fourth,  who  received 
a  deep  wound  on  his"  head,  fled  IVom  the  place,  and  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  was 
ible,  that  the  enemy  had  entered  the  city.  The  trumpets  in  a  moment  sounded 
the  alarm,  and  all  the  inh:ibit.ints  crowded  together  at  the  noise.  The  streets 
were  already  filled  with  peop'c.who  flocked  from  all  quarters  by  the  blaze  of 
Innumerable  lights  which  were  immediately  set  up  in  the  city,  and  also  on  the 
ranjparts  of  the  castle,  while  every  place  resounded  with  confused  cries  mat 
were  not  to  he  d  stinj^'uished. 
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Aratus  still  continued  his  progress,  notwithstanding  the  aiarni,aiul  endeavoiiretl 
io  climb  the  steep  rocks,  which  at  first  were  very  difficult  of  ascent,  because 
he  had  missed  the  path  that  led  to  the  wall  through  numberless  windings,  wliicn 
it  was  almost  impracticable  to  trace  out.  While  he  was  thus  perplexed,  the 
clouds  dispersed,  as  if  a  miracle  had  interposed  in  his  favour  ;  the  moon  then 
appeared  in  its  former  brightness,  and  discovered  all  the  intricacies  of  the  path, 
till  he  arrived  on  the  spot  of  ground  at  the  fool  of  the  wall,  which  had  been  fur 
merly  described  to  him.  The  skies  were  then  happily  covered  with  clouds 
again,  and  the  moon  was  once  more  immersed  in  darkness. 

The  three  liundred  soldiers  whom  Aratus  had  left  without,  near  the  temple 
of  Juno,  having  entered  the  city,  which  was  then  filled  with  confusion  and  tu- 
mult, and  also  illuminated  with  a  prodigious  number  of  lights;  and  not  being 
able  to  find  the  path  which  Aratus  had  taken,  drev>-  up  iiito  a  close  body,  under 
a  bended  rock,  which  shaded  them,  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  and  where 
they  waited  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and  distress.  Aratus  was  then  skirmishing 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel,  and  the  noise  of  the  combatants  might  easily  be 
heard;  but  as  the  sound  was  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded. 
I  hose  soldiers,  therefore,  not  knowing  which  way  to  bend  their  course,  Arche- 
l^us,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  king  Antigonus,  having  drawn  out  a  con- 
siderable number  of  troops,  mounted  the  ascent  with  loud  shouts,  and  a  great 
blast  of  trumpets,  with  an  intention  to  assault  Aratus  in  his  rear,  and  passed  by 
those  three  hundred  men  without  perceiving  them  ;  but  when  he  had  advanced 
a  little  beyond  them,  they  started  from  the  place  of  their  concealnient,  as  if  they 
had  been  planted  expressly  in  ambuscade,  and  fell  upon  him  w^ith  great  reso 
lution,  killing  all  who  first  came  in  their  way.  The  rest  of  the  troops,  and  even 
Archelaus  himselt,  were  then  seized  with  such  a  consternation,  that  they  fled 
from  their  enemies,  who  continued  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat,  till  they  had 
all  dispersed  themselves  in  the  city. 

This  defeat  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  Ei^inus,  who  had 
been  sent  bylhose  that  were  fighting  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  to  acquaint 
them  that  Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who  made  a  very  vigorous  de- 
fence, and  was  in  great  need  of  immediate  assistance.  The  troops  then  desired 
him  to  be  their  conductor  that  moment,  and  as  they  mounted  the  rocks,  they 
proclaimed  their  approach  by  loud  cries,  to  animate  their  friends,  and  redouble 
thejr  ardour.  The  beams  of  the  moon,  which  was  then  in  the  full,  played  upon 
their  armour,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  length  of  the  way  by  which  they 
ascended,  made  them  appear  more  numerous,  while  the  midnight  silence  ren- 
dered the  echoes  much  more  strong  and  audible  ;  by  which  means  their  shouts 
seemed  those  of  a  much  greater  body  of  men  than  they  really  were.  In  a  word, 
when  they  at  last  joined  their  companions,  they  charged  their  enemies  with  a 
vigour  that  soon  dispersed  them,  upon  which  they  posted  themselves  on  the  wall, 
and  became  absolute  masters  of  the  citadel  by  break  of  day  ;  so  that  the  sun's 
first  rays  saw  them  victorious.  The  rest  of  their  troops  arrived  at  the  same 
time  from  Sicyon  ;  and  the  Corinthians,  after  they  had  willingly  thrown  open  the 
city  gates  to  receive  them,  assisted  in  making  the  troops  of  Antigonus  prisoners 
i»f  war. 

Aratus,  when  he  had  effectually  secured  his  victory,  descended  from  the  ci- 
tade.  into  the  theatre,  which  was  then  crowded  w  ith  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
drawn  thither  by  their  curiosity  to  see  him,  and  to  hear  him  speak.  After  he  had 
posted  his  Achieans  in  two  lines,  in  the  avenues  of  the  theatre,  he  advanced  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stage,  completely  armed,  w  ith  a  countenance  extremely  changed 
by  his  want  of  rest,  and  the  long  fatigue  he  had  sustamed.  The  bold  and  manly 
joy  with  which  this  extraordinary  success  had  inspired  him,  was  obscured  by 
the  languor  his  extreme  weakness  and  decay  of  spirits  had  occasioned.  The 
moment  he  appeared  in  the  theatre,  all  the  people  were  emulous  to  testify  their 
prolbund  respect  and  gratitude  by  repeated  applause  and  acclamations  Aratus, 
)f\  the  mear    une,  shifted  his  lance  froni  his  left  to  his  right  hand  ;  and  Iben 


festtd  upon  it,  with  his  body  bent  a  little  toward  the  audience,  in  which  posture, 
ne  continued  for  some  time. 

When  the  whole  theatre  was  at  last  silent,  he  exerted  all  the  vigour  he  had 
left,  and  acquainted  them,  in  a  long  discourse,  with  the  particulars  of  the  Acheean 
league ;  after  which  he  exhorted  them  to  accede  to  it.  He  likewise  delivered 
to  them  the  keys  of  their  city,  which,  till  then,  had  never  been  in  their  power 
irom  the  time  of  Philip.  As  to  the  captains  of  Antigonus,  he  restored  Archo- 
laus,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner,  to  h'c  liberty,  but  caused  Theophrastus  to 
suffer  death  for  refusing  to  quit  the  city. 

Aratus  made  himselfmaster  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  of  the  port,  where  he 
seized  twentj^-five  ol  the  king's  ships.  He  also  took  five  hundred  war-horses, 
and  four  hundred  Syrians,  whom  he  afterwards  sold.  The  Achaeans  kept  the 
citadel,  in  which  they  placed  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men. 

An  action  so  bold  and  successful  as  this,  must  undoubtedly  be  productive  of 
very  fortunate  events.  The  inhabitants  of  Megara  quitted  the  party  of  Anti- 
eronus,  and  joined  Aratus.  Their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  people  of 
Traezene  and  Epidaurus,  who  acceded  to  the  Achsean  league. 

Aratus  also  brought  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  confederacy,  by  assign- 
ing the  superintendency  v  f  the  war  to  him,  and  electing  him  generalissimo  of 
their  troops  by  land  and  sea.  This  event  acquired  him  so  much  credit  and  repu- 
tation, that  though  the  nomination  of  any  man  to  the  post  of  captain-general  for 
t  succession  of  years  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  laws,  Aratus  w^as  however 
elected  every  other  year,  and  he,  either  by  his  counsels  or  personal  conduct, 
enjoyed  that  command  without  any  discontinuance  ;  for  it  was  evident  to  all 
mankind,  that  neither  riches,  nor  the  friendship  of  kings,  nor  even  the  particular 
advantage  of  Sicyon,  his  native  place,  nor  any  other  consideration  whatevefj 
had  the  least  competition  in  his  mind,  with  the  welfare  and  aggrandizement  of 
the  Achaeans.  He  was  persuaded,  that  all  weak  cities  resemble  those  parts  ol 
the  body  which  only  thrive  and  exist  by  their  mutual  union  ;  and  must  infallibly 
perish  when  once  they  are  separated,  as  the  sustenance  by  which  they  subsist 
will  be  discontinued  from  that  moment.  Cities  soon  sink  into  ruin,  when  the 
social  bands  which  connect  them  are  once  dissolved ;  but  they  are  always  seen 
to  flourish,  and  improve  in  power  and  prosperity,  when  they  become  parts  of  a 
large  body,  and  are  associated  by  a  unity  of  interest.  A  common  precaution 
then  reigns  through  the  whole,  and  is  the  happy  source  of  life,  from  whence  all 
the  vigour  that  supports  them  is  derived. 

All  the  views  of  Aratus,  while  he  continued  in  his  employment,  tended  en- 
tirely to  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonians  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  abolition 
of  all  kinds  of  tyrar^ny  ;  the  re-establishment  of  the  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty, 
and  the  exercise  of  their  laws.  These  were  the  only  motives  which  prompted 
him  to  oppose  the  enterprises  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  during  the  life  of  that 
prince.* 

He  also  pursued  the  same  conduct  with  respect  to  Demetrius,  who  succeeded 
Antigonus,  and  reigned  for  the  space  of  ten  years  The  jEtolians  had  at  first 
joined  Antigonus  Gonatus,  with  an  intention  to  destroy  the  Achaean  league  ;  but 
embroiled  themselves  with  Demetrius  his  successor,  who  declared  war  against 
them.t  The  Achaeans,  forgetting  on  this  occasion  the  ill-treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived from  that  people,  marched  to  their  assistance,  by  which  means  a  strict, 
union  was  re-established  between  them,  and  became  very  advantageous  to  all 
the  neighbouring  cities.;}; 

Illyrium  was  then  governed  by  several  petty  kings,  whosunsisled  chiefly  by 
rapine,  and  exercised  a  sort  of  piracy  against  all  tne  neighbouring  countries. 
Agron,the  son  of  Pleurates,  Scerdiledes,  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  so  called  from 
a  city  of  Illyrtum  subject  to  him,  were  the  petty  princes  who  infested  all  the 
neighbouring  parts  ;  and  attacked  Corcyra,  and  the  Arcarnanians  in  particular.^ 

*  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  130. 
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Teuta  reigned  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Agroii,  who  ended  his  days  by 
intemperance,  and  left  a  young  son  named  Pinseus.  I'hese  people,  harassed 
in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  had  recourse  to  the  ^tolians,  and  Achsans 
who  readily  undertook  their  defence  ;  and  their  good  services  were  not  repaid 
with  ingratitude.  The  people  of  Corcyra  made  an  alliance  with  the  Illyriani 
soon  after  this  event,  and  received  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  with  his  garrison,  intc 
their  city.* 

The  Komans  were  so  offended  at  the  piracies  with  which  this  people  infested 
Iheir  citizens  and  merchants,  that  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Teuta,  to  complaii 
of  these  injurious  proceedings.  That  princess  caused  one  of  the  ambassadors 
to  be  slain,  and  the  other  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  which  provoked  the  Komans 
to  declare  war  against  her,  in  revenge  for  so  outrageous  an  insult.  The  two 
consuls,  L.  Posthumous  Albinus,  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  set  out  with  a 
commission  to  invade  Illyrium  by  land  and  sea.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  in 
concert  with  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  delivered  up  to  the  consul,  Fulvius,  the  gar- 
rison they  had  received  into  their  city  ;  and  the  Romans,  after  they  had  rein- 
stated Corcyra  in  its  former  liberties,  advanced  into  Illyrium,  and  conquered 
great  part  of  the  country  ;  but  consigned  several  cities  to  Demetrius,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  his  treacherous  conduct  in  their  favour.! 

Teuta,  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  implored  peace  of  the  Romans,  and 
obtained  it,  on  her  engagement  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  deliver  up  all  Illy- 
rium, except  a  few  places,  which  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy  :  but  the  most 
advantageous  article  for  the  GreeKs  was,  her  being  restrained  from  sailing  be- 
yond the  city  of  Lissus  with  more  than  two  small  vessels,  and  even  those  were 
not  to  carry  any  arms.  The  other  petty  kings,  who  seemed  to  have  been  sub- 
ordinate to  Teuta,  were  comprehended  in  this  treaty,  though  it  expressly  men- 
tioned none  but  that  princess.| 

The  Romans  then  caused  themselves  to  be  respected  in  Greece  by  a  solemn 
embassy,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  their  power  was  known  in  that  coun- 
try. They  also  sent  ambassadors  to  the  ^tolians  and  Achseans,  to  communv 
cate  to  them  the  treaty  they  had  lately  concluded  with  the  Illyrians.  Others 
were  also  despatched  to  Corinth  and  Athens  ;  and  the  Corinthians  then  declared 
for  the  first  time,  by  a  public  decree,  that  the  Romans  should  be  admitted  to 
celebrate  the  Isthmian  games,  with  the  same  privileges  as  the  Greeks.  The 
freedom  of  the  city  was  also  granted  them  at  Athens,  and  they  were  permitted 
to  be  initiated  into  their  salemn  mysteries. 

Aratus,  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  who  reigned  only  ten  years,  found  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  very  favourable  to  his  designs.  Several  tyrants,  whon» 
that  prince  had  supported  with  all  his  credit,  and  to  whom  he  paid  large  pen 
sions,  having  lost  their  support  by  his  death,  made  a  voluntary  resignation  ot 
the  authority  they  had  usurped  over  their  citizens  :  others  of  them,  either  m- 
timidated  by  the  menaces  of  Aratus,  or  prevailed  upon  by  his  promises,  fol- 
lowed their  exam.ple  ;  and  he  procured  several  advantages  for  them  all,  that 
they  might  have  no  temptation  to  repent  of  their  conduct. 

Aratus,  who  beheld  with  regret  the  subjection  of  the  people  of  Argos  to  the 
tyrant  Aristomachus,  undertook  their  deliverance  ;  and  made  it  a  point  of  hon- 
our to  restore  liberty  to  that  city,  as  a  recompense  tor  the  education  he  had 
received  there  ;  and  he  also  considered  the  accession  of  so  potent  a  city  to  tli 
Achaean  league  as  highly  advantageous  to  the  common  cause  ;  but  his  measure? 
'o  this  effect  were  rendered  unsuccessful  at  that  time.  Aristomacin'S  was  soon 
it^tov  slain  by  his  domestics  ;  and,  before  there  could  be  any  opportunity  to 
re</ulate  affaii-s,  Aristippus,  a  tyrant  more  detestable  than  his  predecessor,  seized 
the  supreme  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  had  the  dexterity  to  maintain  him- 
self in  that  usurpation,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  Argives  ;  but  as  he  beheld 
a  mortal  enemy  in  Aratus,  during  whose  life  he  imagined  his  own  would  always 
be  in  danger,  he  resolved  to  destroy  him  by  the  assistance  "A'  king  Antigonus, 
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Doson,  who  agreed  to  be  the  minister  of  his  ven:?eance.  He  had  already  pw»- 
p^ired  assassins  m  all  parts,  who  watched  an  opportunity  for  executing  their 
bloody  commission.  No  prince  or  commander  can  ever  have  a  more  effectual 
s>-.'ard,  than  the  firm  and  sincere  affection  of  those  they  j^overn  ;  for  when  once 
t'le  no!)ih'ty  and  people  have  been  accustomed  not  to  fear  their  prince,  but  to 
f  K-  ibr  him,  innumerable  eyes  and  ears  are  attentive  to  all  that  passes.  Aratus 
WiS  so  happy  as  to  experience  this  in  the  present  conjuncture.* 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  draws  a  fine  contrast  between  the  troubles  and 
anxieties  of  Aristippus,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Aratus.  That  tyrant, 
lays  he,  who  maintained  such  a  body  of  troops  for  the  security  of  his  person,  and 
who  had  shed  the  blood  of  all  those  of  whom  he  entertained  any  dread,  was  in- 
capable of  enjoying  a  moment's  repose,  either  by  night  or  day.  Every  cifcum- 
sta'nce  alarmed  him  ;  his  soul  was  the  seat  of  terror  and  anxiety  that  knew  no 
intermission;  and  he  even  trembled  at  his  own  shadow.  A  very  strong  guard 
continually  watched  round  his  house  with  drawn  swords  ;  and  as  his  life  was  per- 
petually in  their  power,  he  feared  them  more  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  He 
never  permitted  them  to  enter  his  palace,  but  ordered  them  to  be  stationed  in 
the  porticoes,  which  completely  surrounded  that  structure.  He  sent  away  all 
his  domestics  as  soon  as  he  had  supped;  after  which,  he  shut  the  gate  of  his 
court  with  his  own  hands,  and  then  retired  with  his  concubine  into  an  upper 
apartment,  which  he  entered  by  a  trapdoor.  When  this  was  let  down,  he  placed 
his  bed  upon  it,  and  slept,  if  we  may  suppose  a  man  to  sleep  in  his  condition, 
whose  soul  is  a  perpetual  prey  to  trouble,  terror,  and  apprehension.  The 
mother  of  the  concifbine  removed,  each  night,  the  ladder  by  which  he  ascended 
into  his  chamber,  and  replaced  it  in  its  former  situation  the  next  morning 
Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  acquired  a  perpetual  power,  not  by  the 
force  of  arms,  but  merely  by  his  virtue  and  in  effect  of  tlie  laws,  appeared  1  . 
public  with  a  plain  robe,  and  a  mind  void  of  fear  ;  and  as  all  those  who  possess 
fortresses,  and  maintain  guards,  with  the  additional  precaution  of  arms,  gates, 
and  traps,  as  so  many  ramparts  for  their  safety,  seldom  escape  a  violent  death, 
Aratus,  on  the  contrary,  who  always  showed  himself  an  implacable  enemy  to 
tyrants,  left  behind  him  a  posterity  which  exists,  says  Plutarch,  to  this  day,  and 
is  still  honoured  and  respected  by  all  the  world.! 

Aratus  attacked  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  but  acted  with  no  extraordinary 
resolution  in  the  first  engagement,  when  even  one  of  the  wings  of  his  army  had 
defeated  the  enemy;  for  he  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded  very  unseasonabK, 
and  resigned  the  victory  to  the  foe,  which  drew  upon  him  a  number  or  severe 
reproaches.  He  however  made  amends  for  his  fault  in  a  second  battle,  wherein 
Aristippus,  and  above  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men  lost  their  lives.  Aratus,  though 
he  had  obtained  so  signal  a  victory,  and  without  losing  one  man,  was  however 
unable  to  make  himself  master  of  the  cityof  Argos,  and  was  equally  incapable 
of  restoring  liberty  to  the  inhabitants,  as  Agias,  and  the  young  Aristomachus, 
had  thrown  a  body  of  the  king's  troops  into  the  place. 

He  succeeded  better  with  respect  to  the  city  ot  Megalopolis,  where  Lysiades 
had  usurped  the  supreme  power.  This  person  had  nothing  in  his  character  ol 
the  violent  and  inhuman  qualities  of  tyrants,  and  had  seized  the  sovereignty 
from  no  other  inducement  than  a  false  idea  of  the  happiness  and  glory  which  he 
imagined  inseparable  from  supireme  power  ;  but  he  resigned  the  tyranny,  either 
through  fear,  or  a  conviction.of  his  error,  upon  the  remonstrances  of  Aratus,  and 
caused  his  city  to  accede  to  the  Achaean  league.  That  league  was  affected  to 
such  a  degree  by  so  generous  an  action,  that  they  immediately  chose  him  for 
their  general ;  and  as  he  at  first  was  emulous  of  surpassing  Aratus,  he  engaged 
in  several  enterprises  which  seemed  necessary  at  that  juncture,  and,  among  the 
rest,  declared  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  Aratus  employed  his  utmost 
influence  to  oppose  him  in  those  measures,  but  his  endeavours  were  misinter- 

*  Plut.  in  Arat.  p.  1038—1041. 
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preted  as  the  effects  of  envy.  Lysiades  was  elected  general  a  second  time 
and  then  a  third,  and  each  of  them  commanded  a  ternately.  But  when  he  was 
observed  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  rival  on  all  occasions,  and,  without  the  least 
regard  to  decency,  was  continually  repeating  his  injurious  treatment  of  a  virtue 
so  solid  and  sincere  as  that  of  Aratus,  it  became  evident  that  the  zeal  he  affected 
was  no  more  than  a  plausible  outside,  which  concealed  a  dangerous  ambition 
and  they  deprived  him  of  the  command. 

As  the  Lacedaemonians  will,  for  the  future,  have  a  considerable  share  in  tht 
war  sustained  by  the  Achaeans,  it  seems  necessaiy  to  give  a  brief  account  oi  the 
condition  of  that  people  in  this  place. 

SECTION  III. — AGIS  ATTEMPTS  TO  REFORM  SPARTA.      HE  IS  CONDEMNED  TO  DIE 
AND  EXECUTED  ACCORDINGLY. 

When  the  love  of  wealth  had  crept  into  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  had  afterwards 
mtroduced  luxury,  avarice,  sloth,  effeminacy,  profusion,  and  all  those  pleasures 
u  hich  are  generally  inseparable  attendants  of  riches ;  and  when  these  h?d  broken 
down  all  the  barriers  which  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus  had  formed,  with  the  view 
of  excluding  them  for  ever,  Sparta  beheld  herself  fallen  from  her  ancient  gloiy 
and  power,  and  was  reduced  to  an  abject  and  humble  state,  which  continued  to 
the  reign  of  Agis  and  Leonidas,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  treat. 

Agis  the  son  of  Eudamidas,  was  of  the  house  of  the  Eurytionidae,  and  the  six- 
teenth descendant  from  Agesilaus,  who  made  an  exj)edition  into  Asia.  Leonidas, 
the  son  of  Cleonymus,  was  of  the  family  of  the  Agidaj,  and  the  eighth  prince  that 
reigned  in.  Sparta,  after  Pausanias,  who  defeated  Mardonjus  in  the  battle  ot 
Plataeae.* 

I  have  already  related  the  divisions  which  arose  in  Sparta,  between  Cleonymus 
and  Areus,t  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty,  which  was  obtained  by  the  latter ;  and 
he  afterwards  caused  Pyrrhus  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lacedaemon.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Acrotates,  who  reigned  seven  or  eight  years,  and  left  a  young 
son,  named  Areus,  from  his  grandfather.  This  prince  was  under  the  tuition  ol 
Leonidas,  but  died  in  a  short  time ;  upon  which  Leonidas  rose  from  the  regencv- 
to  the  throne. 

Though  all  the  Spartans  had  been  depraved  and  perverted  by  the  general 
corruption  into  which  the  government  was  fallen,  this  depravity  and  remoteness 
from  the  ancient  manners  of  that  people  was  most  conspicuous* in  the  conduct  of 
Leonidas,  who  had  resided  for  several  years  in  the  palaces  of  the  tatraps,  and 
had  for  many  years  made  his  court  to  Seleucus  ;  he  had  even  espoused  a  wile 
in  Asia,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  had  afterwards  employed  hia 
utmost  endeavours  to  introduce  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  princes  into  a  free 
country,  and  a  government  founded  on  moderation  and  justice. 

Agis  was  the  reverse  of  this  character.  He  was  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  though  he  had  been  educated  in  the  midst  of  riches,J  and  the  luxury 
of  a  house,  remarkable  for  being  equally  voluptuous  and  haughty,  he,  from  the 
fust,  renounced  all  those  ensnaring  pleasures ;  and  instead  of  testifying  the  least 
regard  for  the  t  plendid  vanities  of  dress,  he  made  it  his  glory  to  appear  in  a  plain 
habit,  and  to  re-establish  the  ancient  form  of  public  meals,  baths,  and  all  the  an- 
cient discipline  of  Sparta.  He  even  declared  openly,  "  that  he  should  not  valu€ 
b'ring  king,  if  it  were  not  for  the  hopes  of  reviving  the  ancient  laws  and  disch 
r  I  ine  of  Sparta."  These  noble  sentiments  were  a  demonstration,  that  Agis  had 
formed  a  solid  judgment  of  regal  power;  the  most  essential  duty  and  true  glor/ 
cf  which  are  derived  from  the  establishment  of  good  order  in  all  the  branches  of 
a  state,  by  giving  due  force  to  customs  established  by  wise  laws. 

*  Plut.  in  Acid.  p.  796—801. 

I  .lospnVms  relates,  that  Areus  king  of  Lacedaemon  sent  letters  to  Onias  the  high- priest  cf  the  Jewi,  in 
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Ooias. 
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This  severe  discipline  was  disregarded  the  moment  Sparta  had  ruined  tlie 
Athenian  government,  and  began  to  abound  in  gold.  The  same  partition,  how- 
ever, of  lands,  which  had  been  made  by  Lycurgus,  and  the  number  of  hereditary 
possessions  established  by  him,  having  been  preserved  through  all  successions 
of  descent,  and  each  father  transmitting  his  part  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
received  it  himself;  this  order  and  equality,  which  had  been  preserved  without 
interruption,  suspended  in  some  measure,  the  ill  effects  of  those  abuses  which 
then  prevailed.  But  as  soon  as  this  prudent  institution  began  to  be  struck  at, 
by  a  law  which  permitted. every  man  to  dispose  of  his  house  and  patrimony  in 
his  own  lifetime,  or  to  make  a  testamentary  donation  of  them  to  whom  he  pleased, 
this  new  law  effectually  sapped  the  best  foundation  of  the  Spartan  polity.  Epi- 
tades,  one  of  the  ephori,  introduced  this  law,  to  avenge  himself  on  one  of  his  sons, 
whose  conduct  had  displeased  him. 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  a  whole  state  should  so  easily  be  induced  to  change 
such  an  ancient  and  fundamental  custom  as  this,  merely  to  gratify  the  passion  of 
one  man.  The  pretext  for  this  change  was  undoubtedly  the  augmentation  of  pa- 
ternal authority  in  their  several  families,  since  it  was  not  then  possessed  of  any 
motives  of  filial  respect ;  the  children  of  that  community  having  nothing  to  hope 
or  fear,  as  they  received  alike  all  the  fortune  they  could  expect  immediately 
from  the  state,  and  with  an  absolute  independency  on  their  parents.  This  do- 
mestic inconvenience,  in  which  every  fatherthought  himself  concerned,  and  which 
seemed  to  regard  all  good  order  in  families,  created  strong  impressions  in  those 
who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  administration,  and  rendered  them  incapable 
of  considering  the  much  greater  inconveniences  which  would  inevitably  result 
from  this  change,  and  whose  pernicious  effects  would  be  soon  felt  by  the  state. 

This  proceeding  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  how  dangerous  it  is  to  change  an- 
cient laws,*  on  which  basis  a  state,  or  community,  has  long  subsisted,  and  what 
precautions  ought  to  be  taken  against  bad  impressions  which  may  arise  through 
particular  inconveniences,  from  which  the  wisest  institutions  cannot  be  exempted. 
vVhat  prudence,  penetration  into  future  events  and  experience,  are  necessary  to 
those  who  take  upon  them  to  balance  and  compare  the  advantages  and  defects 
of  ancient  customs,  with  any  new  regulations  which  are  proposed  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  their  stead! 

It  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  the  ruin  of  Sparta  was  occasioned  by  the  new 
law,  which  authorized  the  alienation  of  hereditary  estates.  The  great  men  were 
daily  enlarging  their  fortunes,  by  dispossessing  the  heirs  to  whom  they  belonged ; 
in  consequence  of  which  all  patrimonial  possessions  were  soon  engrossed  by  a  very 
inconsiderable  number  of  persons  ;  the  poverty,  which  then  prevailed  through 
tije  whole  city,  sunk  the  people  into  a  mean  indolence  of  mind,  by  extinguishing 
that  ardour  for  virtue  and  glory,  which,  till  then,  had  rendered  the  Spartans  su- 
perior to  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  and  by  infusing  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  an  implacable  envy  and  aversion  for  those  who  had  nnjustly  divested  thera 
of  all  their  possessions. 

The  number  of  native  Spartans  in  that  city  was  reduced  to  about  seven  hun- 
dred ;  and  not  many  more  than  one  hundred  of  these  had  preserved  their  family 
estates.  All  the  rest  were  a  starving  populace,  destitute  of  revenues,  and  ex- 
cluded from  a  participation  in  honours  and  dignities;  these  acted  with  reluc- 
tance and  indifference  in  wars  against  a  foreign  enemy,  because  they  were  sen- 
sible the  rich  would  be  the  only  gainers  by  their  victories;  in  a  word,  they  were 
constantly  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  change  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
and  withdraw  themselves  from  the  oppressions  they  sustained. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Sparta,  when  Agis  entertained  the  design  of  redressing 
the  abuses  which  then  prevailed  :  at  the  same  time,  Aratus  was  employing  his 
endeavours  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.!  The  enterprise  was  noble,  but 
extremely  hazardous.     He  discovered,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  all  the 
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y-.ung  iv.f'ii  were  disposed  to  enter  into  his  views,  while  the  generality  ot  those 
111  years,  in  wi:ose  minds  corruption  had  taken  the  deepest  root,  trembled  at  the 
very  name  of  Lycurgus  and  reformation.  He  began  by  concih'ating  his  uricie 
Agesilaus,  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  reputation,  but  strongly  impressed  with 
a  passion  for  riches;  which  was  the  very  circumstance  that  rendered  him  the 
more  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Agis.  'He  was  ready  to  sink  under  a  load  r.f 
debts,  and  hoped  to  discharge  them  without  any  expense  to  himself,  by  changing 
the  form  of  government. 

Agis  then  endeavoured,  by  his  means,  to  bring  over  his  ovt?  .nother,  \^  ho  was 
the  sister  of  Agesilaus.  Her  povrer  was  very  great  in  the  city,  by  a  large  parly 
of  friends,  and  the  vast  number  of  her  slaves  and  debtors  ;  and  her  credit  gave 
her  an  extraordinary  influence  in  the  most  important  affairs  :  when  Agis  had 
opened  his  design  to  her,  she  was  struck  with  consternation  on  the  first  ideas  it 
presented  to  her  mind,  and  employed  all  the  arguments  she  could  invent,  to  dis- 
suade him  from  it ;  but  when  Agesilaus  jomed  his  own  reflections  with  those  of 
the  king,  and  had  made  his  sister  comprehend  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  Sparta  from  the  execution  of  such  a  design,  and  represented  to  her  the  glory 
which  her  family  would  for  ever  derive  from  it,  this  lady,  as  well  as  those  of  her 
sex  with  whom  she  was  most  intimate,  being  then  animated  by  the  noble  an-.bi- 
tion  of  the  young  prince,  immediately  changed  their  sentiments  and  were  so  af- 
fected with  the  beauty  of  the  project,  that  they  themselves  pressed  Agis  to  enter 
upon  the  execution  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  They  likewise  sent  to  all  theii 
friends,  and  exhorted  them  to  concur  with  him  in  that  afiair. 

Application  was  also  made  by  them  to  the  other  ladies  of  that  city,  as  tlieji 
were  very  sensible  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  always  expressed  the  greatest 
deference  to  their  wives,  whom  they  allowed  to  exercise  more  authority  in  ail 
transactions  of  state,  than  they  themselves  assumed  in  their  private  and  domestic 
affairs.  Most  of  the  riches  of  Sparta  were  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  women 
which  proved  a  great  obstruction  to  the  designs  of  Agis.  They  unanimousl} 
opposed  his  scheme,  rightly  foreseeing,  that  the  plain  manner  of  life  he  was  en 
deavouring  to  re-establish,  and  on  which  so  m.any  commendations  were  be 
stowed,  would  not  only  be  destructive  to  all  their  luxurious  pleasures,  but  divesi 
them  of  all  the  honours  and  power  they  derived  from  their  riches. 

In  the  consternation  excited  by  this  proposal,  they  addressed  themselves  to 
Leonidas,  and  conjured  him,  as  his  age  gave  him  an  ascendant  over  Agis,  to 
employ  his  whole  authority  in  dissuadinghis  colleague  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  plan.  Leonidas  was  greatly  inclined  to  support  the  rich,  but  as  he 
dreaded  the  indignation  of  the  people,  who  were  desirous  of  this  change,  he 
could  not  presume  to  oppose  Agis  in  an  open  manner,  but  contented  himseM 
with  crossing  his  designs  by  indirect  measures.  He  had  a  private  conference 
with  the  magistrates,  wherein  he  took  the  liberty  to  calumniate  Agis,  as  a  person 
who  was  offering  to  the  poor  the  properties  of  the  rich,  with  a  partition  of  lands, 
and  a  general  abolition  of  debts,  as  a  compensation  to  them  for  the  tyranny  he 
was  preparing  to  usurp  :  in  consequence  of  which  proceedings,  instead  of  form 
ing  citizens  for  Sparta,  he  was  only  raising  a  body  of  guards  for  the  security 
of  his  own  person. 

Agis,  in  the  mean  time,  having  succeeded  so  far  as  to  cause  Lysander,  who 
concurred  with  him  in  his  views,  to  be  elected  one  of  the  ephori,  brought  into 
the  council  a  decree,  which  he  himself  had  drawn  up,  the  principal  articles  of 
which  were  these.  1.  All  the  debtors  were  to  be  discharged  from  their  debts. 
2.  All  the  lands  which  extended  from  the  valley  of  Pellene  to  Mount  Taygetus, 
and  the  promontory  of  Malea,and  likewise  to  Selasia,  should  be  parcelled  out 
into  four  thousand  five  hundred  lots.  3.  The  lands  which  lay  beyond  those 
limits  should  be  comprehended  in  fifteen  thousand  lots.  4.  The  last  portions 
were  to  be  distributed  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  parts,  who  were  in  a 
condition  to  bear  arms.  5.  Those  lands  which  lay  within  the  limits  already 
mentioned,  should  be  reserved  for  the  Spartans,  whose  due  number,  which  was 
then  considerably  diminished,  should  be  recruited  out  r  f '^uch  of  the  neighbour- 
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Hig  peop!(^,  and  strangers,  as  had  received  an  honest  and  generous  education, 
and  were  then  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  not  disqualified  for  that  class  hy 
any  bodily  defied.  6.  All  these  should,  at  the  times  of  repast,  be  disposed  into 
fifty  hallsl^  distinguished  by  the  name  of  phidicies,  the  least  of  which  should 
contain  two  hundred,  and  the  largest  four  hundred  ;  and  lastly,  they  were  all 
lO  observe  the  same  manner  of  life  and  discipline  as  their  ancestors. 

This  decree  being  opposed  by  the  senators  whose  sentiments  differed  from 
iiose  of  Agis,  Lysander  caused  the  people  to  be  assembled,  and  in  the  strongest 
terms  exhorted  the  citizens  to  consent  to  it.  He  was  seconded  by  Mandro- 
clides,  a  young  Spartan,  whose  heart  glowed  with  zeal  for  the  public  welfare; 
and  he  represented  to  the  people,  with  all  the  enej^y  he  could  possibly  ex 
press, every  motive  that  could  most  affect  them:  particularly, the  respect  they 
owed  to  the  meraor^^  of  their  illustrious  legislator,  Lycurgus ;  the  oath  their 
ancestors  had  taken,  in  the  names  of  themselves  and  all  their  posterity,  to  pre- 
serve those  sacred  institutions  in  the  most  inviolable  manner ;  the  glory  and 
honour  Sparta  had  enjoyed,  during  the  time  she  strictly  adhered  to  them ;  and 
the  infamous  degeneracy  into  which  she  had  sunk,  ever  since  they  had  been 
disregarded  by  her;  he  then  set  forth  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Spartans, 
those  ancient  masters  of  Greece,  those  triumphant  conquerors  of  Asia,  those 
mighty  sovereigns  by  sea  and  land,  who  once  could  make  the  great  king*  trem- 
ble on  his  throne,  but  were  now  divested  of  their  cities  and  houses,  by  the  in- 
satiable avarice  of  their  own  x^itizens,  who  had  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  ex- 
tremes o(  poverty"  and  shameful  indigence  ;  which  might  be  considered  as  the 
completion  of  all  their  calamities,  as,  by  these  means,  they  were  exposed  to  the 
insult  and  contempt  of  those  to  whom  it  was  their  right  to  prescribe  laws.  He 
then  concluded,  with  entreating  them  not  to  be  so  far  influenced  by  their  obse- 
quiousness to  a  handful  of  men,  who  even  trampled  them  under  their  feet  like 
so  many  despicable  slaves,  as  to  behold,  with  eyes  of  indifference,  the  dignity  of 
their  city  entirely  degraded  and  lost ;  but  that  they  would  recall  to  their  remem- 
brance those  ancient  oracles,  which  had  more  than  once  declared,  that  the  love 
of  riches  would  prove  fatal  to  Sparta,  and  occasion  its  total  ruin. 

King  Agis  then  adi^jinced  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and  declared,  af- 
ter a  concise  discoCTrse,  (for  he  thought  his  example  would  have  more  efficacy 
than  any  words  he  could  utter,)  that  he  was  determined  to  deliver  up,  for  the 
common  welfare,  all  his  effects  and  estate,  which  were  very  considerable,  con- 
sisting of  large  tracts  of  arable  and  pasture  lands,  besides  six  hundred  talents 
of  current  money  ;  and  that  his  mother  and  grandmother,  together  with  the  rest 
of  his  relations  and  friends,  who  were  the  richest  persons  in  Sparta,  would  do 
the  same. 

The  magnanimity  of  the  young  prince  astonished  all  the  people,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  were  transported  with  joy  that  the}'  at  last  were  so  happy  as  to  be- 
hold a  king  worthy  of  Sparta.  Leonidas  then  took  off  the  mask,  and  opposed 
him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  for  as  he  knew  that  it  would  otherwise  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  make  the  same  offer  they  had  heard  from  Agis,  so  he  vyas 
sensible,  that  the  citizens  would  not  think  themselves  under  the  same  obligation 
to  him  as  they  were  to  his  colleague,  who,  when  each  of  their  estates  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  public,  would  engross  all  the  honour  of  that  action,  by 
rendering  it  the  effect  of  his  own  example.  He  therefore  demanded  aloud  of 
Agis,  whether  he  did  not  think  that  Lj'curgus  was  a  just  and  able  man,  and 
one  who  had  zealousl}'  consulted  the  welfare  of  his  country  ?  Agis  then  replied, 
that  he  had  always  considered  him  as  such.  "Where  do  you  find  then, "retorted 
Leonidas,  "  that  Lycurgus  ever  ordained  an  abolition  of  debts,  or  gave  the  free- 
dom of  Sparta  to  strangers,  since,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  firm  persuasion, 
that  the  city  would  never  be  safe  till  all  strangers  were  expelled  from  its  walls  ?'* 
Agis  answered,  "thai  he  was  not  surprised  that  such  a  person  as  Leonidas,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  foreign  countries,  and  had  married  into  the  house  of  a 
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Persian  grandee,  should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  Lycui^us,  as  not  to  Knun 
diat  he  had  swept  away  ail  actual  and  possible  debts,  by  banishing  gold  and 
silver  from  the  city  :  that,  with  respect  to  strangers,  his  precautions  were  in- 
tended against  none  but  those  who  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
manners  and  discipline  he  had  established  ;  that  these  were  the  only  persons 
he  expelled  from  the  city,  not  by  any  hostilities  against  their  persons,  but  from 
a  mere  apprehension  that  their  method  of  life,  and  corruption  of  manners,  might 
insensibly  inspire  the  Spartans  with  the  love  of  luxury  and  softness,  and  an  im- 
moderate passion  for  riches." 

He  then  produced  several  examples  of  poets  and  philosophers,  particularly 
Terpander,  Thales,  and  Pherecydes,  who  had  been  highly  esteemed  and  hon 
oured  at  Sparta,  because  'they  taught  the  same  maxims  as  Lycui^us  had  esta 
blished. 

This  discourse  won  all  the  common  people  over  to  the  party  of  Agis,  but  tht 
rich  men  ranged  themselves  under  Leonidas,  and  entreated  him  not  to  abandon 
them  ;  they  likewise  addressed  themselves  to  the  senators,  who  had  the  prin- 
cipal power  in  this  affair,  as  they  alone  were  qualified  to  examine  all  proposals 
betbre  they  could  be  received  and  confirmed  by  the  people  ;  and  their  solici- 
tations were  so  effectual,  that  those  who  had  opposed  the  decree  of  Agis,  car 
ried  their  point  by  a  unanimous  concurrence  of  voices  ;  upon  which  Lysander. 
who  still  continued  in  his  employment,  immediately  determined  to  proceed 
against  Leonidas,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  law,  by  vvhicti"each  descendant  from 
Hercules  was  prohibited  from  espousing  any  foreign  woman.;  and  which  made 
it  death  for  any  Spartan  to  settle  among  strangers."  Suflicient  proofs  of  de* 
linquency  in  these  particulars,  were  produced  against  Leonidas,  and  Cleombro- 
tus  was  prevailed  upon  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in  the  prosecution,  and  de- 
mand the  crown,  as  being  himself  of  the  royal  race,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Le- 
onidas. 

Leonidas  was  so  confounded  at  this  proceeding,  and  so  apprehensive  of  the 
event,  that  he  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Cnalcioicos: 
upon  which  the  wife  of  Cleombrotus  separated  herself  from  her  husband,  ani 
became  a  supplicant  for  her  father.  Leonidas  was  summoned  to  appear  ;  but 
as  he  refused  to  render  obedience  in  that  particular,  he  was  divested  of  his  roy- 
alty, and  it  was  then  transferred  to  his  son-in-law  Cleombrotus. 

Lysander  relinquished  his  employment  about  the  close  of  these  transactions 
the  usual  time  for  holding  it  being  then  expired.  The  new  ephori  took  this  op 
portunity  to  commence  a  prosecution  against  him  and  Mandroclides,  for  havinjL 
voted  for  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  a  new  distribution  of  lands,  contrary  to 
tile  laws.  Lysander  and  Mandroclides,  finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being 
condemned,  persuaded  the  two  kings,  that  if  they  would  only  be  unite'd  with 
each  other,  they  would  have  no  cause  to  be  disquieted  by  any  decrees  of  the 
ephori,  who  w^ere  privileged  indeed  to  decide  between  them  when  they  were 
divided  in  their  sentiments,  but  had  no  right  to  interpose  in  their  affairs  when 
ihry  concurred  in  the  same  opinions. 

The  two  kings,  in  order  to  improve  this  remonstrance,  entered  the  assembly, 
where  they  compelled  the  ephori  to  quit  their  seats,  and  substituted  others  Ir 
their  stead,  one  of  whom  was  Agesilaus.  They  then  caused  a  band  of  young 
men  to  arm  themselves,  and  gave  orders  for  the  releasing  of  the  prisoners  ;  in 
a  word,  they  rendered  themselves  very  formidable,  but  not  one  person  was  killed 
on  this  occasion ;  and  when  Agis  even  knew  that  Agesilaus  intended  to  cause 
Leonidas  to  be  assassinated  in  his  retreat  to  Tegea,  he  ordered  him  to  be  safely 
conducted  thither  by  a  sufficient  guard. 

When  the  affair  was  on  the  point  of  being  absolutely  concluded  without  any 
opposition,  so  great  was  the  terror  wLich  then  prevailed,  it  was  suddenly  ol>- 
structed  by  a  single  man.  Agesilaus  had  one  otthe  largest  and  best  estates  in 
the  whole  country,  and  at  the  same  time  was  deeply  involved  in  debt ;  but  at 
he  was  incapable  of  paying  his  creditors,  and  had  no  inclination  to  incorporate 
his  estate  into  the  common  property,  he  represented  to  Agis^  that  the  change 


would  be  too  great  and  violent,  and  even  too  dangerous,  should  they  attempl 
to  carry  their  two  points  at  the  same  time  ;  namely,  the  abolit'on  of  debts,  and 
the  distribution  ot'  lands  ;  whereas,  if  they  began  with  gaining  over  the  landed 
proprietors,  by  the  annihilation  of  the  debts,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  ac- 
complish the  partition  of  lands.  The  specious  turn  of  this  reasoning  ensnared 
Agis,  and  even  Lysander  himself  was  won  over  to  this  expedient  by  the  artitice 
of  Agesilaus  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  all  contracts  and  obligations  were  taken 
from  the  several  creditors,  and  carried  into  the  public  place,  where  they  were 
placed  in  a  large  heap,  and  burned  to  ashes.  As  soon  as  the  flames  mounted 
into  the  air,  the  rich  men  and  bankers,  who  had  lent  their  money^  returned  home 
extremely  dejected,  and  Agesilaus  cried  with  an  insulting  air,  "  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  fine  and  clear  a  fire  before." 

The  people,  immediately?"  after  this  transaction,  demanded  a  distribution  of 
Ihe  lands,  and  each  of  the  kings  gave  orders  for  its  accomplishment ;  but  Agesi* 
laus  still  continued  to  start  fresh  difficulties,  and  found  out  a  variety  of  pretexts 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  that  affair ;  by  which  means  he  gained  time,  till 
Agis  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  for  the  Acheeans, 
who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  sent  to  demand  their  assist- 
ance against  the  iEtolians,  who  threatened  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the 
Megareans  in  Peloponnesus. 

Aratus,  vvho  was  then  general  of  the  Achseans,  had  ai'ready  assembled  his 
troops  to  op  pose  the  enemy,  and  had  also  written  to  the  ephori,  who,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  letters,  immediately  sent  Agis  to  their  assistance.  This  prince  set 
out  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  the  soldiers  testified  an  incredible  joy  at 
their  marching  under  his  command.  The  generality  of  them  were  young  men, 
in  very  low  circumstances,  who  now  saw  themselves  discharged  from  all  their 
debts,  and  free,  and  also  in  expectation  of  sharing  the  lands  at  their  return  from 
this  expedition  ;  for  which  reasons,  they  testified  the  utmost  affection  for  Agis 
The  cities  were  charmed  to  see  these  troops  pass  through  Peloponnesus,  withou 
committing  the  least  disorder;  and  so  quietly,  that  tne  sound  of  their  marcf 
was  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  The  Greeks  were  entirely  surprised,  and  made 
the  following  reflection  :  "  What  admirable  discipline  and  order  must  formerly 
have  been  observed  by  the  armies  of  Lacedaemon,  when  they  w^ere  commanded 
by  Agesilaus,  Lysander,  or  the  ancient  Leonidas ;  as  they  even  discover  at  this 
time  so  much  awe  and  respect  for  their  general,  though  yuunger  than  any  sol- 
dier in  his  camp !" 

Agis  joined  Aratus  near  Corinth,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  deliberating 
in  a  council  of  war,  whether  he  should  hazard  a  battle,  and  in  what  manner  he 
should  dispose  his  troops.  Agis  declared  for  a  batde,  and  thought  it  not  ad- 
viseable  to  allow  the  enemy  a  passage  into  Peloponnesus ;  but  added,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  intended  to  act  as  Aratus  should  judge  proper,  as  he  was  the 
eider  officer  of  the  two,  and  general  of  the  Achaeans,  whereas  he  himself  was 
only  general  of  the  auxiliary  troops  ;  and  was  not  come  thither  to  exercise  any 
command  over  the  league,  but  only  to  engage  the  enemy  in  conjunction  with 
them,  for  whose  assistance  he  had  been  sent.  The  officers  of  Aratus,  instead 
of  treating  him  with  so  much  deference  as  Agis  had  expressed,  took  the  I'berty 
to  reproach  him  in  sharp  terms,  tor  his  aversion  to  a  battle  ;  ascribing  that  to 
timidity,  which  in  reality  was  the  effect  of  prudence.  But  the  vain  fear  of  false 
infamy  did  not  make  him  abandon  his  wise  view  for  the  public  good.  He  jus 
tified  his  conduct  by  the  memoirs  he  wrote  on  that  occasion;  wherein  he  ob 
serves,  that  as  the  husbandmen  had  already  carried  in  their  harvest,  and  ga- 
thered in  all  the  fruits  of  the  season,  he  judged  i^  more  adviseable  to  let  the 
enemy  advance  into  that  country,  than  to  hazard  an  unnecessary  battle  at  that 
juncture,  when  the  welfare  of  the  whole  league  lay  at  staKe  When  he  had 
determined  r.ot  to  enter  upon  action,  he  dismissed  his  allies,  after  he  had  be- 
stowed the  greatest  commendations  upon  them  ;  and  Agis,  who  was  astonished 
at  his  ccnduct,  set  out  for  Sparta  with  his  troops. 

The  ^tolians  entered  Peloponnesus  without  any  obstruction,  and  in  their 
march  seized  the  city  of  Pellene,  where  their  troops.  \vho  were  intent  on  no 
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thing  but  plunder,  immediately  dispersed  themselves  without  the  least  ot<39T 
and  began  to  c  »ntend  with  each  other  for  the  spoils.  Aratus,  informed  of  these 
proceedings,  would  not  suffer  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  escape  him.  He 
then  ceased  to  be  the  same  man,  and,  without  losing  a  moment's  time,  or  waiting 
till  all  his  troops  had  joined  him,  advanced  with  those  he  then  had,  against  the 
enemy,  who  were  become  weak  even  by  their  victory  ;  he  attacked  them  in 
the  very  place  they  had  so  lately  taken,  and  forced  them  to  abandon  it,  after 
having  lost  seven  hundred  men.  This  action  did  him  great  honour,  and  changed 
the  injurious  reproaches  he  had  patiently  suffered,  into  the  highest  applauses 
and  panegyric* 

Several  states  and  princes  having  now  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the 
Achaians,  Aratus  endeavoured  to  contract  a  friendship  and  alliance  with  the 
^itolians,  in  which  he  easily  succeeded  ;  for  a  peace  was  not  only  concluded  be- 
tween them,  but  he  also  effectually  negotiated  an  offensive  and  defensive  league 
between  the  two  nations  of  .^i^tolia  and  Achaea. 

Agis,  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  found  a  great  change  in  the  state  of  affairs 
Agesilaus,  who  was  one  of  the  ephori,  being  no  longer  restrained  by  iear  as  for 
merly,  and  entirely  intent  upon  the  gratification  of  his  avarice,  committed  the 
greatest  violence  and  injustice  ;  when  he  found  himself  universally  detested,  he 
raised  and  maintained  a  body  of  troops,  who  served  him  as  a  guard  when  he 
went  to  the  senate  ;  and  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  he  intended  to  con- 
tinue inhisofficethe  succeeding  year.  His  enemies, in  ordertoelude  the  calami- 
ties with  which  they  were  threatened,  caused  Leonidas  to  be  sent  for,  in  the  most 
public  manner,  from  Tegea,  and  replaced  him  upon  the  throne,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  w^ere  greatly  irritated  to  see  themselves  abused 
ni  the  hopes  they  had  entertained  of  the  partition  which  had  never  been  car 
ried  into  execution.! 

Agesilaus  saved  himself  by  the  assistance  of  his  son,  who  was  universally 
beloved  ;  and  the  two  kings  took  sanctuary,  Agis  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
called  Chalcioicos,  and  Cleombrotus  in  that  of  Neptune.  As  Leonidas  seemed 
to  be  most  exasperated  against  the  latter,  he  left  Agis,  and  advanced  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  soldiers  into  the  temple,  where  Cleombrotus  had  fled  for  refuge. 
He  then  reproached  him  with  great  warmth,  for  assuming  the  regal  powers  in 
violation  of  the  ties  of  affinity  between  them,  and  for  expelling  him  from  his 
own  country  in  so  ignominious  a  manner.  Cleombrotus,  who  had  nothing  to 
answer  to  these  reproaches,  continued  seated  in  a  profound  silence,  and  with  an 
aspect  that  sufficiently  testified  his  confusion.  His  wife  Chelonida  stood  near, 
with  her  two  children  at  her  feet.  She  had  been  equally  unfortunate  as  a  wife 
and  daughter,  but  was  equally  faithful  in  each  of  those  capacities,  and  had  al- 
ways adhered  to  the  unfortunate.  She  had  accompanied  her  father  Leonidas 
during  his  exile,  and  now  returned  to  her  husband,  whom  she  tenderly  embraced, 
and,  at  the  same  time  became  a  supplicant  for  him  with  her  father. 

Ail  those  who  were  then  present,  melted  into  tears  at  so  moving  a  sight,  and 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  virtue  and  tenderness  of  Chelonida,  and  the 
amiable  force  of  conjugal  love.  This  unfortunate  princess,  pointing  to  her 
mourning  habit  and  dishevelled  tresses,  "  Believe  me,  O  my  father,"  said  she, 
"  this  habit  of  w^o  which  I  now  wear,  this  dejection  which  appears  in  my  coun- 
tenance, and  these  sorrows  into  which  you  see  me  fallen,  are  not  the  effects  of 
that  compassion  I  entertain  for  Cleombrotus,  but  the  sad  remains  of  my  afflic- 
tion for  the  calamities  you  have  sustained  in  your  flight  from  Sparta.  On  wfia% 
alas!  shall  I  now  resolve  ?  While  you  reign,  for  the  future,  in  Sparta,  and 
triumph  over  the  enemies  who  opposed  you,  shall  I  continue  to  live  in  the  deso- 
late state  to  which  you  now  see  me  reduced  ?  Or  is  it  my  duty  to  array  my- 
self in  robes  of  royalty  and  magnificence,  when  I  behold  the  husband  I  received 
from  you,  in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  your  dagger  ? 
Should  he  be  unable  to  disarm  your  resentment,  and  move  your  soul  to  com- 
passion, by  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  that 
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»iewi  oe  punished  with  more  -verity  for  his  imprudence,  than  was  even  in* 
fenaed  by  yourself,  when  he  su;;]!  see  a  wife  v/bo  is  so  dear  to  him,  expiring 
af  his  feet  ;  for  you  are  not  !o  think,  thi^t  in  my  present  condition  I  will  ever 
con.sent  to  survive  him.  VVhat  appearance  shall  1  make  among  the  Spartan 
ladies,  after  my  inability  to  inspire  my  husband  with  compassion  for  my  father, 
or  to  soften  my  father  into  pity  for  my  husband  !  What  indeed,  shall  1  appear 
to  them,  but  a  daughter  and  a  wife,  always  afflicted  and  contemned  by  her  near- 
est relations  !"  Chelonida,  at  the  conc'lusion  of  these  expressions,  reclined  her 
cheek  on  that  of  Cleombrotus,  while  with  her  eyes,  which  spoke  her  sorrow  in 
their  tears,  she  cast  a  languid  look  on  those  who  were  present. 

Leonidas,  after  a  few  moments  discourse  with  his  friends,  ordered  Cleombro- 
tus to  rise,  and  immediately  quit  Sparta  ;  but  earnestly  importuned  his  daughter 
to  continue  there,  and  not  forsake  a  father,  who  gave  her  such  a  peculiar  proof  of 
tenderness,  as  to  spare  the  life  of  her  husband.  His  solicitations  were  however 
ineffectual,  and  the  moment  Cleombrotus  rose  from  his  seat,  she  placed  one  of 
her  children  in  his  arms,  and  clasj^ed  the  other  in  her  own  ;  and  when  she  had 
offered  up  her  prayers  to  the  goddess,  and  kissed  her  altar,  she  became  a  vo- 
luntary exile  with  her  husband.  How  extremely  affecting  was  this  spectacle  , 
and  how  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  ages  is  such  a  model  of  conjugal  love  !  If 
the  heart  of  Cleombrotus,  sa^s  Plutarch,  had  not  been  entirely  depraved  by  vain 
glory,  and  a  boundless  ambition  to  reign,  he  would  have  been  sensible,  that  even 
banishment  itself,  with  so  virtuous  a  companion,  was  a  felicity  preferable  to  the 
condition  of  a  sovereign.  --^ 

When  Leonidas  had  expelled  Cleombrotus  from  Sparta,  and  substituted  new 
ephori  instead  of  the  former,  whom  he  had  deposed,  he  bent  all  his  endeavours 
to  ensnare  Agis ;  and  began  with  persuading  him  to  quit  the  asylum  to  which  he 
had  retired,  and  reign  in  conjunction  with  himself.  He  assured  him,  that  his 
citizens  had  pardoned  all  past  proceedings,  because  they  were  sensible  that  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  with  his  predominant  passion  for  glory,  had  laid  him 
open  to  the  insinuations  of  Agesilaus.  But  as  Agis  suspected  the  sincerity  of 
those  expressions,  and  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  continue  in  the  temple,  Le- 
onidas no  longer  attempted  to  deceive  him  with  plausible  pretences.  Amphares, 
Demochares,  and  Arcesilaus,  who  had  frequently  visited  the  young  prince,  con- 
tinued their  assiduities  to  him,  and  sometimes  conducted  him  from  the  temple 
to  the  baths,  and  from  thence  conveyed  him  in  safety  to  the  temple  ;  for  each  of 
them  was  his  intimate  friend. 

This  fidelity,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Amphares  had  lately  bor 
rowed  of  Agesistrata,  the  mother  of  Agis,  several  rich  suits  of  tapestry,  and  a 
magnificent  set  of  silver  plate.  These  costly  cjrnaments  tempted  him  to  betray 
the  king,  with  his  mother  and  grandmother.  It  was  even  said,  that  he  was  much 
more  inclined  than  either  of  his  two  companions,  to  listen  to  the  suggestioiis  of 
Leonidas  ;  and  that  no  one  was  more  ndustrious  than  he  to  excite  the  ephori, 
to  which  body  he  belonged,  against  Agis.  As  this  prince  went  sometimes  from 
"  the  temple  to  the  bath,  they  resolved  to  take  that  opportunity  to  surprise  him  ;  and 
when  he  was  one  day  returning  from  thence,  they  came  up  to  him,  and  after  having 
embraced  him  with  an  air  of  affection,  they  attended  him  in  his  way,  and  enter- 
tained him  with  their  usual  familiarity  of  conversation.  One  of  ."he  streets  through 
which  they  passed,  turned  off  in  one  quarter  to  the  prison,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  that  passage,  Amphares  seized  Agis  with  an  air  of  authority,  and  cried, 
•*  Agis,  I  must  conduct  you  to  the  ephori,  to  whom  you  are  to  be  accountable  for 
your  behaviour."  At  the  same  instant,  Demochares,  who  was  tall  and  strong, 
threw  his  mantle  round  his  neck,  and  dragged  him  along,  while  the  others  pushed 
him  forward,  as  they  had  previously  agreed  ;  and  as  no  person  came  to  assist 
him,  because  there  was  nobody  in  the  street  at  that  time,  they  accomplished  their 
design,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 

Leonidas  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  a  great  number  of  foreign  soldiers, 
and  surrounded  the  prison  ;  the  ephori  likewise  came,  and  when  they  had  sent 
for  such  of  the  senators  as  concurred  with  their  opinion,  they  proceeded  to  ex« 
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amine  Agis,  as  if  he  had  been  arraigned  at  a  competent  tribunal,  and  orae  O 
him  lo Justily  himself  with  respect  to  his  intended  innovations  in  the  repul  XJ 
One  otthe  ephori,  pretending  to  have  discovered  an  expedient  for  disengaging 
him  from  his  criminal  affair,  asked  him  whether  Lysanderand  Agesilaushad  not 
compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  those  measures.  To  which  Agis  replied, 
that  he  had  not  acted  in  consequence  of  any  compulsion  ;  but  that  his  admira 
tion  of  Lycuigus,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  imitate  his  conduct,  were  his  only  mo- 
tives for  attempting  to  restore  the  city  to  the  same  condition  in  which  that  legis- 
lator had  left  it.  The  same  officer  then  demanding  of  him,  if  he  had  repented 
of  that  proceeding,  the  young  prince  answered  with  an  air  of  steadiness,  "  That 
he  never  should  repent  of  so  virtuous,  so  noble,  and  glorious  an  undertaking, 
though  death  itself  were  presented  to  his  view  in  all  its  terrors."  His  pretended 
judges  then  condemned  him  to  die,  and  imnnediately  commanded  the  public  of- 
ficers to  carry  him  to  that  part  of  the  prison,  where  those  on  whom  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  had  passed  were  usually  strangled. 

When  Demochares  saw  that  the  officers  of  justice  did  not  dare  to  lay  their 
hands  on  Agis,  and  that  even  the  foreign  soldiers  turned  their  eyes'from  such  a 
spectacle  of  horror,  and  refused  to  assist  in  so  inhuman  an  execution,  he  loaded 
them  with  threats  and  reproaches,  and  with  his  own  hands  dragged  Agis  to  the 
dungeon.  The  people,  who  by  this  time  were  informed  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  seized,  crowded  lo  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and  began  to  be  very 
tumultuous.  The  whole  street  was  already  illuminated  with  innumerable  tapers  ; 
and  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Agiaiiran  from  place  to  place,  filling  the  air 
with  their  cries,  and  entreating  the  people  that  the  king  of  Sparta  might  at 
least  have  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  and  be  judged  by  his  own  citizens. 
The  zeal  of  the  people  did  but  animate  the  murderers  the  more  to  hasten  the 
execution  of  Agis,  lest  he  should  be  released  by  force  that  very  night,  if  the 
people  should  have  sufficient  time  allowed  them  for  assembling. 

As  the  executioners  were  leading  him  to  the  place  where  they  intended  to 
strangle  him,  he  beheld  tears  flowing  from  l^^e  eyes  of  one  of  them,  who  v/as 
touched  with  his  misfortune  ;  upon  which  he  turned  to  him,  and  said,  "Weep 
not  for  me,  my  friend,  for,  as  I  am  cut  off  in  this  manner,  contrary  to  all  laws 
and  justice,  I  am  much  happier,  and  more  to  be  envied,  than  those  who  have 
condemned  me."  When  he  had  s„id  these  words,  he  offered  his  neck  to  the 
fatal  cord,  without  the  least  air  of  reluctance. 

As  Amphares  came  from  the  prison,  at  the  close  of  this  tragic  scene,  the  first 
object  he  betield  was  the  desolate  mother  of  Agis,  who  threw  herself  at  his  feet : 
he  raised  her  from  the  earth,  and  assured  her,  that  Agis  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  en- 
treating her,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  pre  of  of  his  sincerity,  to  enter  the  prison  and 
see  her  son.  She  then  desired  him  to  permit  her  aged  mother  to  attend  her  in 
that  mournful  visit.  "  Your  request,"  said  he,  "  is  reasonable  ;"  and  he  imme- 
diately conducted  them  into  the  prison,  but  ordered  the  door  to  be  shut  the 
moment  they  entered.  He  then  commanded  the  executioner  to  seize  Archi 
damia,  the  grandmother  of  Agis,  who  had  lived  to  a  venerable  old  age  among 
her  citizens,  with  as  much  dignity  and  reputation  as  any  lady  at  her  time.  When 
(he  executioner  had  performed  this  fatal  office,  the  inhuman  Amphares  ordered 
the  mother  of  Agis  to  enter  the  dungeon.  This  unhappy  princess  was  obliged 
to  obey  him,  and  the  moment  she  came  into  that  dismal  place,  she  beheld  her 
son  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  and,  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  her  dead  mother, 
ivith  th^  fatal  cord  still  twisted  about  her  neck.  She  assisted  the  executioners 
in  disengaging  her  parent  from  that  instrument  of  cruelty,  after  which  she  laid 
the  corpse  by  her  son,  and  decently  covered  it  with  linen.  When  this  pious 
oiUce  was  completed,  she  cast  herself  upon  the  body  of  Agis,  and  after  she  had 
tenderly  kissed  his  cold  lips,  "  O  my  son,"  said  she,  "  the  excess  of  thy  hu- 
manity and  sweet  disposition,  and  thy  too  great  circumspection  and  lenity,  have 
undone  thee,  and  been  fatal  to  us  !" 

Amphares,  who  from  the  door  had  beheld  and  heard  all  that  passed,  entered 
that  monienf,  and  add;ess;ng  himself  with  a  savage  air  to  the  mother  of  Ae:is 
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•  Since  you  knew,"  said  he,  "and  approved  the  desigr?s  of  your  son  70U  shall 
♦hare  in  his  punishment."  Agesistrata  rose  at  those  words,  and  running:  to  the 
(atal  cord,  "  May  this,"  cried  she,  "  at  least  be  useful  to  Sparta." 

When  the  report  of  these  executions  was  dispersed  through  the  city,  and  the  in- 
habitants beheld  the  bodies  brought  out  of  the  prison,  the  indigoation  occasioned 
by  this  barbarity  was  universal,  and  every  one  declared,  that  from  the  tin^te  the 
Dorians  had  first  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus,  10  horrible  an  action 
had  never  been  committed.  It  must  indaed  be  acknowledged,  that  all  the  black- 
est crimes  in  nature  united  in  the  circumstances  which  aggravated  this  ;  and  we 
may  even  add  too,  that  the  murder  of  the  king  included  and  surpassed  them  all  ; 
so  barbarous  an  *»xecution,  in  opposition  to  that  respect  with  which  nature  in- 
spires the  most  savage  people  for  the  sacred  person  of  their  sovereign,  is  such 
a  blemish  on  a  nation,  as  all  succeeding  ages  can  never  obliterate. 

Agis  having  been  destroyed  in  this  manner,  Leonidas  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 
peditious in  seizing  his  brother  Archidamus,  who  saved  himself  by  flight ;  but 
he  secured  Agiatis,  the  consort  of  that  unhappy  king,  forcing  her  to  resfdc  in  his 
owf/  house,  with  the  young  child  she  had  by  him,  and  then  compelled  her  to 
espouse  his  son  Cleomenes,  who  was  not  marriageable  at  that  time ;  but  Leo- 
nidas was  determined  that  the  widow  of  Agis  should  not  be  disposed  of  to  any 
other  person,  as  she  inherited  a  very  large  estate  from  her  father  Gylippus,  and 
likewise  excelled  all  the  Grecian  ladies  in  beauty,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  virtue. 
She  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  marriage  by  all  means  in  her  power,  but  to  no 
effect.  And  when  she  at  last  was  obliged  to  consent  to  her  nuptials  with  Cleo- 
menes, she  always  retained  a  mortal  aversion  to  Leonidas,  but  behaved  with  the 
utmost  complacency  and  softness  to  her  young  spouse,  who,  from  the  first  day 
of  his  marriage,  conceived  a  most  sincere  and  passionate  esteem  and  aflfection 
for  her ;  and  even  sympathized  with  her  in  the  tenderness  she  preserved  tor 
Agis,  and  the  regard  she  expressed  for  his  memory,  and  that  too,  in  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  would  frequently  listen  to  her  with  the  greatest  attention,  while 
she  related  to  him  the  great  designs  he  had  formed  for  the  regulation  of  the 
government.* 

SECTION     IV. — CLEOMENES    ASCENDS    THE    THRONE    OF    SPARTA.        HE    REFORMS 
THE   GOVERNMENT,  AND   RE-ESTABLISHES    THE    ANCIENT    DISCIPLINE. 

Cleomenes  was  possessed  of  a  noble  soul,  an  ardent  passion  for  glory,  and  the 
same  inclination  for  temperance  and  simplicity  of  manners  as  Agis  had  always 
expressed  ;  but  had  not  that  peculiar  suavity  of  disposition,  accompanied  with 
the  timidity  and  precaution  of  that  prince.  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  had  in- 
fused into  him  a  vigour  and  activity  of  mind,  which  ardently  prompted  him  to 
whatever  appeared  great  and  noble.  Nothing  seemed  so  desirable  to  him,  as 
(he  government  of  the  citizens  agreeably  to  their  own  will :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  glory  of  a  wise  administration,  to 
emploj  some  force  in  reducing  to  the  public  utility  an  inconsiderable  numbeT 
of  obstinate  and  unjust  persons,  who  opposed  it  merely  from  the  view  of  pri 
vate  interest.!  ^  .  ^ 

He  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  which  then  prevailed 
in  Sparta.  All  the  citizens  had  long  been  enervated  by  indolence,  and  a  vo- 
'uptuous  life  ;  and  the  king  himself,  who  was  fond  of  tranquillity,  had  entirely 
nf  glected  public  affairs.  No  person  whatever  had  testified  any  regard  for  the 
public  good,  every  individual  being  solely  intent  upon  his  particular  interest, 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  at  the  public  expense.  Instead  of  any  care 
in  disciplining  the  young  people,  and  forming  them  to  temperance,  patience, 
and  the  equality  of  freemen,  it  was  even  dangerous  to  mention  any  thing  of  that 
nature,  as  Agis  himself  had  perished  by  attempting  to  introduce  it  among  thern. 

It  is  also  said,  that  Cleomenes,  who  was  still  very  young,  had  heard  some  phi- 
losophical lectures  at  the  time  when  Spherus,  who  came  from  the  banks  of^  the 
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!  i;r  ^  h.'jif  s.  .-fiiled  in  Lacedaemon,  and  applied  himself.,  m  a  very  succes**ib 
i:;aiw,er,  Vo  t!ic  in^-truction  of  youth.  This  person  was  one  of  the  principal  di? 
ciplcs  ot"  Zcno  the  Citian.*  The  stoic  philosophy,  which  ne  then  professed 
v-?.s  exceedingly  proper  to  infuse  courage  and  noble  sentiments  in  tjie  mind  • 
l/Ut,  at  the  same  time,  was  capable  of  dangerous  effects  in  a  disposition  natur- 
ally warm  and  impetuous ;  and  on  tl^  other  hand,  might  be  rendeied  very  ber.e 
ficial,  by  being  grafted  on  a  mild  and  moderate  character. 

After  the  death  of  Leonidas,  who  dj^  »ot  long  survive  the  condemnation  and 
murder  of  Agis,  his  son  Cleomenes  succeeded  him  in  the  throne  ;  and  though 
he  vvas  then  very  young,  it  gave  him  pain  to  consider  Ihat  he  had  only  the  empty 
tide  of  king,  while  the  whole  authority  was  engrossed  by  theephori,whoshame- 
lally  abused  their  power.  He  then  grew  solicitous  to  change  the  form  of  go- 
V  ernment ;  and  as  he  was  sensible  that  few  persons  were  disposed  to  concur 
uith  him  in  that  view,  he  imagined  the  accomplishment  of  it  would  be  facili- 
tr.fed  by  a  war,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  embroil  his  city  with  the  Achaeans, 
who,  very  fortunately  for  his  purpose,  had  given  Sparta  some  occasions  of  com 
plaint  against  them.t 

Aratus,  from  the  first  moments  of  his  administration,  had  been  industrious  ic 
negotiate  a  league  between  all  the  states  of  Peloponnesus,  through  a  persua- 
sion, that  if  he  succeeded  in  that  attempt,  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear  foi 
ti)e  tuture  from  a  foreign  enemy  ;  and  this  was  the  only  point  to  which  all  his 
measures  tended.  All  the  other  states,  except  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  people 
of  Elis,"and  those  of  Arcadia,  who  had  espoused  the  party  of  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, had  acceded  to  this  league.  Aratus,  soon  after  the  death  of  Leonidas, 
began  to  harass  the  Arcadians,  in  order  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  Spartan 
courage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  evident  that  he  despised  Cleomenes, 
as  a^'oung  man  without  the  least  experience. 

When  the  ephori  received  intelligence  of  this  act  of  hostility,  they  caused 
their  troops  to  take  the  field,  under  the  command  of  Cleomenes  ;  they  indeed 
were  not  numerous,  but  the  consideration  of  the  general  by  whom  they  were 
commanded,  inspired  them  with  all  imaginable  ardourforthe  war.  The  Achaeans 
marched  against  them  with  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse,  under 
the  command  of  Aristomachus.  Cleomenes  came  up  with  them  near  Pallantium 
a  city  of  Arcadia,  and  offered  them  battle  ;  but  Aratus  was  so  intimidated  with 
th?  bravery  of  this  proceeding,  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  general  not  to  hazard 
rtU  engagement,  and  then  made  a  retreat,  which  drew  upon  him  very  severe 
reproaches  from  his  own  troops,  and  isharp  raillery  from  the  enemy,  whose  troops 
ditl  not  amount  to  five  thousand  men.  The  courage  of  Cleomenes  was  so  much 
raised  by  this  retreat,  that  he  assumed  a  loftier  air  among  his  citizens,  and  re- 
minded them  of  an  expression  used  by  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  who  said, 
*'  That  the  Lacedaemonians  never  inquired  after  the  number  of  their  enemies, 
but  where  they  were."  He  afterwards  defeated  the  Achaeans  in  a  second  en- 
counter ;  but  Aratus,  taking  advantage  even  of  his  defeat,  like  an  experienced 
general,  turned  his  arms  immediately  against  Mantinea,  and  before  the  enemy 
could  have  any  suspicion  of  his  design,  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  and 
])laced  a  garrison  in  it. 

Cleomenes,  af\er  his  return  to  Sparta,  began  to  think  seriously  on  the  execu 
'ion  of  his  former  design,  and  had  sufficient  influence  to  cause  Archidamus,  the 
brother  of  Agis,  to  be  recalled  from  Messene.  As  that  prince  was  descended 
from  the  other  royal  house  of  Sparta,  he  had  an  incontestible  right  to  the  crown  ; 
and  Cleomenes  wfcs  persuaded,  that  the  authority  of  the  ephori  would  receive 
a  much  greater  diminution,  when  the  throne  of  Sparta  should  be  filled  by  its 
two  kings,  whose  union  would  enable  them  to  counterbalance  their  poner.  But, 
unhappily  tor  his  purpose,  the  same  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  death 
of  Agis,  found  means  to  assassinate  his  brother  Archidamus.| 
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Cleomenes,  soon  after  thisevenl,  gained  a  new  advantage  over  the  Achaeans, 
ivi  an  action  near  Megalopolis,  wherein  Lysiades  was  slain,  in  consequence  of 
engaging  too  far  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Lacedai^monians,  who  had  been  repulsed 
in  an  early  period  of  the  encounter.  This  victory  was  very  honourable  to  the 
young  king,  and  increased  his  reputation  to  a  great  degree.  He  then  imparted 
his  design  to  a  small  number  of  select  and  faithful  friends,  who  served  him  in 
a  very  seasonable  manner.  When  he  returned  to  Sparta,  he  concerted  his 
march  so  as  to  enter  the  city  when  the  ephori  were  at  supper ;  at  which  time^ 
persons  who  had  been  selected  for  that  purpose,  entered  the  hall  with  drawn 
swords,  and  killed  four  of  these  magistrates,  with  ten  of  those  who  had  taken 
arms  for  their  defence.*  Agesilaus  was  left  for  dead  on  the  spot,  but  found 
means  to  save  himself;  after  which  no  other  person  sustained  any  violence.-; 
and,  indeed,  what  had  been  already  committed  was  sufficient. 

The  next  day  Cleomenes  caused  Ihe  names  of  eight}^  citizens,  whom  he  in- 
tended to  banish,  to  be  fixed  up  in  places  of  pu!)lic  resort.  He  also  removed 
from  the  hall  of  audience  all  the  se&ts  of  the  ephori,  except  one,  where  he  de- 
termined to  place  himself,  in  order  to  administer  justice  ;  and  after  he  had  con- 
voked an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  explained  to  them  his  reasons  for  the  con- 
duct he  had  pursued;  representing  to  them,  in  what  an  enormous  manner  the 
ephori  had  abused  their  power,  by  suppressing  all  lanful  authority,  and  not 
only  banishing  their  kings,  but  even  causing  them  to  be  destroyed  without  the 
least  form  of  justice;  and  menacing  those  who  were  desirous  of  beholding 
Sparta  happy  in  the  most  exceljent  form  of  government.  He  then  added,  that 
the  conduct  he  pursued,  rendered  it  sufficiently  evident,  that,  instead  of  con- 
sulting his  own  particular  interest,  his  whole  endeavours  were  employed  to  pro- 
mote that  of  the  citizens,  and  revive  among  them  the  discipline  and  equality 
which  the  wise  Lycurgus  had  formerly  established,  and  from  which  Sparta  had 
derived  all  its  glory  and  reputation. 

When  he  had  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  he  immediately  consigned 
his  whole  estate  to  the  people  as  their  common  property,  and  was  seconded  in 
that  action  by  Megistones,  his  father-in-law,  who  was  very  rich.  The  rest  of 
his  friends,  in  conjunction  with  all  the  other  citizens,  then  complied  with  this 
example,  and  the  lands  were  distributed  agreeably  to  the  intended  plan.  Fie 
even  assigned  a  portion  to  each  of  those  who  had  been  banished,  and  })romise(l 
to  recall  them  as  soon  as  affairs  could  be  settled  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  He 
then  filled  up  the  proper  number  of  citizens  with  persons  of  the  best  charactei 
in  all  the  adjacent  parts,  and  raised  four  thousand  foot,  whom  he  taught  to  use 
lances  instead  of  javelins,  and  to  wear  bucklers  with  good  handles,  and  not 
with  leather  straps  buckled  on,  as  had  before  been  the  custom. 

His  next  cares  were  devoted  to  the  education  of  children,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  re-establish  according  to  the  Laconic  discipline,  and  in  which  he  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  philosopher  Sperus.  The  exercises  and  public  meals  soon 
resumed  their  ancient  order  and  gravity  ;  most  of  the  citizens  voluntarily  em- 
bracing this  wise,  noble,  and  regular  method  of  life,  to  which  the  rest,  whose 
number  was  very  inconsiderable,  were  soon  obliged  to  conform.  In  order  also 
to  soften  the  name  of  monarch,  and  to  avoid  exasperating  the  citizens,  he  ap- 
pointed his  brother  Euclidas  king  with  him  ;  which  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
simultaneous  administration  of  the  Spartan  government  by  two  kings  of  the 
same  house 

Cleomenes.  under  the  impression  that  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans  were  pei-suaded 
he  would  not  presume  to  quit  Sparta,  while  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  the 
novelties  he  had  introduced  into  the  go^emment  existed,  thought  nothing  could 
De  more  honourable  and  advantageous  to  him,  than  to  let  them  see  how  much 
he  was  esteemed  by  his  troops,  and  beloved  by  his  citizens,  and  what  confidence 
he  entertained,  that  tlie  new  changes  had  not  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  him.     He  first  advanced  into  the  territorities  of  Megalopolis,  where  his 
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troops  committed  great  devastations,  and  gained  a  very  considerable  booty.  To 
these  ravages  he  added  insults,  causing  public  games  and  shows  to  be  exhibited 
for  the  space  of  a  whole  day,  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy  ;  not  deriving  any  real 
satisfaction  from  such  conduct,  but  only  intending  to  convince  them,  by  this  con- 
temptuous bravado,  how  confident  he  was  cf  being  victorious  oyer  them. 

Though  it  was  very  customary,  in  those  times,  to  see  troops  of  comedians  and 
dancers  in  the  train  of  other  armies,  his  camp  w  as  perfectly  free  from  all  such 
dissolute  proceedings.  The  youths  of  his  army  passed  the  greatest  part  of  theii 
time  in  exercising  themselves,  and  the  old  men  were  industrious  to  form  and 
instruct  them.  Even  their  relaxations  from  those  employments  were  devoted 
to  instructive  and  familiar  conversations,  interspersed  with  fine  and  delicate  rail- 
leries, which  were  always  modest,  and  never  rendered  offensive  by  injurious  re- 
flections. In  a  word,  they  were  entirely  conformable  to  the  laws  by  which  the 
wise  legislator  of  Sparta  had  been  careful  to  regulate  conversations. 

Cleomenes  himself  appeared  like  the  master,  who  thus  formed  the  citizens, 
not  so  much  by  his  discourse,  as  by  his  example  in  leading  a  frugal  life,  which 
had  nothing  in  it  superior  to  that  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  ;  an  affecting 
model  of  wisdom  and  abstinence,  which  facilitated  bfeyond  expression  his  ac- 
complishment of  the  great  things  he  performed  in  Greece.  For,  those  whose 
affairs  carried  them  to  the  courts  of  other  kings,  did  not  admire  their  riches 
and  magnificence,  so  much  as  they  detested  their  imperious  pride,  and  the 
haughtiness  with  which  they  treated  those  who  approached  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, no  such  offensive  manners  were  ever  experienced  in  the  court  of  Cleo- 
menes. He  appeared  in  a  very  plain  habit,  and  almost  without  officers  ;  the 
audiences  he  gave,  were  as  long  as  the  people  who  applied  to  him  could  desire  ; 
he  kindly  received  all  persons  without  treating  any  with  an  air  of  austerity. 
This  affable  and  engaging  behaviour  gained  him  the  universal  love  and  vene- 
ration of  his  people,  in  which  the  true  grandeur  and  merit  of  a  king  undoubted. y 
consist. 

His  table  was  extremely  simple  and  frugal,  and  truly  Laconic.  No  music 
was  ever  introduced  there,  nor  did  any  one  desire  it,  as  his  conversation  wej] 
supplied  its  place  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  those  who  are  capable  of  distinguishiitg 
well,  may  pass  their  time  very  agreeably  without  hearing  songs.  Cieomepx-s 
never  failed  to  enliven  those  repasts,  eitlier  by  proposing  curious  and  important 
questions,  or  relating  some  useful  and  agreeable  piece  of  history  ;  seasoning  the 
whole  with  a  delicate  vein  of  wit  and  gayety.  He  thought  it  neither  an  argu- 
ment of  a  prince's  merit  or  glory,  to  attach  men  to  his  interest  by  the  attractions 
of  riches,  and  splendid  tables  ;  whereas  the  ability  of  gaining  their  hearts  by 
the  amiable  power  of  discourse,  and  the  charms  of  a  commerce,  in  which  tree- 
dom  of  thought,  and  sincerity  of  manners  always  prevailed,  was  considered  by 
him  as  a  truly  royal  quality. 

This  affable  and  ei^aging  disposition  of  Cleomenes  secured  him  the  affection 
of  all  the  troops,  and  inspired  them  with  such  an  ardour  for  his  service,  as  seemed 
to  have  rendered  them  invincible.  He  took  several  places  from  the  Achaean?, 
ravaged  the  territories  of  their  allies,  and  advanced  almost  as  far  as  Phera? 
with  an  intention  either  to  give  them  battle,  or  discredit  Aratus  as  a  pusillani- 
mous leader,  who  had  fled  from  his  enemy,  and  abandoned  all  their  low  country 
to  be  plundered.  The  Achaeans  having  taken  the  field  with  all  their  troops,  and 
encamped  in  the  territories  of  Dymae,  Cleomenes  followed  them  thither,  and 
harassed  them  perpetually  with  so  much  intrepidity,  as  at  last  compelled  them 
to  come  to  a  battle,  wherein  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  ;  for  he  put  their 
army  to  flight,  killed  a  great  many  men,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners.* 

1  he  Achaeans  were  extremely  dejected  at  these  severe  losses,  and  began  to 
be  apprehensive  of  the  greatest  calamities  from  Sparta,  especially  if  she  should 
happen  to  be  supported  by  the  /Etolians,  according  to  the  rumour  which  then 
prevailed.     Aratus,  who  had  us'nlly  been  elected  general  every  other  year,  re- 
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fused  to  charge  himself  with  that  commission  when  he  was  chosen  again,  and 
Timoxenes  was  substituted  in  his  stead.  The  Achaeans  severely  censured  the 
conduct  of  Aratuo  on  this  occasion,  and  with  great  justice,  as  he,  who  was  con- 
sidered by  them  as  their  pilot,  had  now  abandoned  the  helm  of  his  vessel  at  the 
moment  of  a  threatening  tempest,  wherein  it  would  have  been  proper  and  glo- 
ri(jus  for  him  to  have  seized  it  into  his  own  hands,  even  by  force,  in  imitation  of 
several  great  examples  related  in  history,  and  when  he  ought  to  have  been  solely 
solicitous  to  save  the  state  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life.  If  he  had  even  de- 
spaired of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  Achaeans,  he  ought  rather  to  have  submitted 
to  Cieomenes,  who  was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  king  of  Sparta,  than  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  foreigners,  and  make  them  masters  of  Peloponnesus,  as  will 
soon  appear  to  have  been  the  event.  Jealousy,  however,  extinguishes  all  pru- 
dent reflections,  and  is  a  malady  not  to  be  cured  by  reason  alone.* 

The  Achaeans,  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  especially  after  the 
loss  of  the  tirst  battle,  sent  ambassadors  to  Cieomenes  to  negotiate  a  peace. f 
The  king  seemed  at  first  determined  to  impose  very  rigid  terms  upon  them  ;  but 
afterwards  despatched  an  embassy  on  his  part,  and  only  demanded  to  be  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  Achaean  league,  promising  on  that  condition  to  accommo- 
date all  differences  between  them,  and  restore  the  prisoners  and  places  he  had 
taken  from  them.  The  Achaeans,  who  were  veiy  willing  to  accept  a  peace  on 
these  terms,  desired  Cieomenes  to  be  present  at  Lerna,  where  they  were  to  hold 
a  general  assembly,  in  order  to  conclude  the  treaty.  The  kinq:  accordingly  set 
out  for  that  place,  but  an  unexpected  accident,  which  happened  to  nim,  prevented 
tiie  interview;  and  Aratus  endeavoured  to  improve  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ninder  the  negotiation  from  being  renewed.  He  imagined,  that  as  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  chief  authority  in  the  Achaean  league  for  the  space  of  thirty-three 
years,  it  would  be  very  dishonourable  in  him  to  suffer  a  young  man  to  graft  him- 
self upon,  and  divest  him  of  all  his  glory  and  power,  by  supplanting  him  in  a 
command  he  had  acquired,  augmented,  and  retained  for  so  many  years.  These 
considerations  induced  him  to  use  all  his  efforts  to  dissuade  the  Achaeans  from 
the  conditions  proposed  to  them  by  Cieomenes ;  but  as  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himself  incapable  of  conciliating  them  with  this  view,  because  they  dreaded 
the  bravery  and  uncommon  success  of  Cieomenes,  and  likewise  thought  the  La- 
cedaemonians were  very  reasonable  in  their  intentions  to  restore  Peloponnesus 
(o  its  ancient  state,  he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  no  Grecian  ought  to 
^*3^^e  approved,  and  was  extremely  dishonourable  in  a  man  of  his  rank  and  cha- 
t^cter.  His  design  was  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  by  inevitable  consequence  make  him  master  of  Greece. 

He  had  not  forgotten  that  Antigonus  had  great  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
his  former  proceedings ;  but  he  was  sensible,  that  princes  may  be  properly  said 
to  have  neither  friends  nor  enemies,  and  that  they  form  their  opinions  of  things 
by  the  standard  of  their  own  interest.  He,  however,  would  not  openly  enter  into 
a  negotiation  of  this  nature,  nor  propose  it  as  from  hiinself ;  because  he  knew, 
that  if  it  should  happen  to  prove  unsuccessful,  he  must  inevitably  incur  all  the 
odium  ;  and  besides,  it  would  be  making  a  plain  declaration  to  the  Achaeans, 
that  if  he  had  not  absolutely  despaired  of  retrieving  their  affairs,  he  would  not 
advise  them  to  have  recourse  to  their  professed  enemy.  He  therefore  concealed 
his  real  views,  like  an  artful  and  experienced  politician,  and  proceeded  by  in- 
direct and  secret  methods.  As  the  city  of  Megalopolis  was  nearest  to  Sparta, 
it  lay  most  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  and  the  inhabitants  began 
to  think  themselves  sufficient  sufferers  by  the  war,  as  the  Achaeans  were  so  far 
from  being  in  a  condition  to  support  them,  that  they  were  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves. Nicophanes  and  Cercides,  two  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  whom  Aratus 
Lad  brought  over  to  his  scheme,  made  a  proposal  in  the  council  of  thai  city,  lor 
demanding  permission  of  the  Achaeans,  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Antigonus. 
This  motion  was  immediately  assented  to,  and  the  Achaeans  granted  them  the 
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pertiiissioti  they  desired.    These  two  citizens  were  then  deputed  to  be  the  noe*- 

^en^ers  of  that  proposal,  and  Aratus  had  been  careful  to  furnish  them  previously 
with  sufficient  instructions.  When  they  received  audience  of  Antigonus,  they 
lightly  touched  upon  the  particulars  which  related  to  their  city,  and  then  strongly 
insisted,  in  conformity  to  their  instructions,  on  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the 
king  himself  would  be  exposed,  should  the  alliance  which  was  then  spoken  of 
between  the  iEtolians  and  Cleoraenes  take  effect.  They  then  represented  to 
him,  that  if  the  united  forces  of  these  two  states  should  have  those  advantages 
over  the  Achaeans  which  they  expected  to  obtain,  the  towering  ambition  of  Cleo- 
menes  would  never  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  conquest  of  reloponnesus,  as  it 
'was  evident  that  he  aspired  to  the  empire  of  all  Greece,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  seize,  without  entirely  destroying  the  authority  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians. To  these  remonstrances  they  added,  that  if  the  -S^tolians  should 
i]ot  happen  to  join  Cleomenes,  the  Achaeans  would  be  capable  of  supporting 
themselves  with  their  own  forces,  and  should  have  no  cause  to  trouble  the  king 
with  their  importunities  for  his  assistance  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  fortune 
should  prove  averse  to  them,  and  permit  the  confederacy  between  those  two 
states  to  take  effect,  they  must  then  entreat  him  not  to  be  an  unconcerned  spec- 
tator of  the  ruin  of  Peloponnesus,  which  might  even  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences to  himself.  They  also  took  care  to  insinuate  to  the  king,  that  Aratus 
would  enter  into  all  his  measures,  and  give  him,  in  due  time,  sufficient  security 
for  his  own  tidelity  and  good  intentions.* 

Antigonus  highly  approved  all  these  representations,  and  seized  with  plea- 
sure the  opportunity  that  was  now  offered  him  for  engaging  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  This  had  always  been  the  policy  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  who, 
by  declaring  themselves  kings,  had  converted  the  form  of  their  respective 
governments  into  monarchy.  They  were  sensible  that  it  nearly  concerned 
them  to  oppose  all  such  states  as  had  any  inclination  to  retain  their  liberty,  and 
the  form  of  popular  government ;  and  wherever  they  found  themselves  in  no 
condition  to  extinguish  these,  they  attempted  to  weaken  them  at  least,  and  to 
render  the  people  incapable  of  forming  any  considerable  enterprises,  by  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  division  between  republics  and  free  states,  and  engaging  them 
in  wars  against  each  other,  in  order  to  render  themselves  necessary  to  them, 
and  prevent  their  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  by  uniting  their  forces. 
Polybius,  speaking  oi  one  of  these  princes,  declares  in  express  terms,  that  he 
had  paid  lai^e  pensions  to  several  tyrants  in  Greece,  who  were  professed  ene- 
mies to  liberty.T 

It  cannot  therefore  be  thought  surprising,  that  Antigonus  should  prove  so 
tractable  to  the  solicitations  and  demands  of  the  Megalopolitans.  He  wrote 
them  an  obliging  letter,  vrherein  he  promised  to  assist  them,  provided  the 
Achaeans  would  consent  to  that  proceeding.  The  inhabitants  of  Megalopolis 
were  tiansported  at  the  happy  result  of  their  negotiation,  and  immediately  des- 
patched the  same  deputies  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Achaeans,  in  order  to 
inform  that  people  of  the  good  intentions  of  Antigonus,  and  to  press  them  to 
put  their  interests  immediately  into  his  hands. 

Aratus  did  not  fail  to  congratulate  himself  in  private  for  the  masterly  stroke 
by  which  he  had  succeeded  in  his  intrigue,  and  to  find  Antigonus  not  possessed 
with  any  impressions  to  his  prejudice,  as  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  Fie 
wished,  indeed,  to  have  had  no  occasion  for  his  assistance ;  and  though  neces- 
sity obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  that  prince,  he  was  willing  to  guard  against 
the  imputation  of  those  measures,  and  for  having  them  seem  to  have  been  con- 
certed by  the  Achaeans,  without  any  privity  of  his. 

When  the  deputies  from  Megalopolis  were  introduced  into  the  r.ssembly, 
they  read  the  letter  of  Antigonus,  and  related  all  the  particulars  of  the  obliging 
reception  he  had  given  them  ;  with  the  affection  and  esteem  he  had  expressea 
for  the  Achaeans,  and  the  advantageous  offers  he  made  them.     They  concluded 
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with  lesiring:,  in  the  name  of  their  city,  that  the  Achaeans  would  invite  Antigo- 
nus  to  be  present  as  soon  as  possible,  in  their  assembly  ;  and  everyone  seL^mcnl 
lo  approve  of  that  motion.  Aratus  then  rose  up,  and  after  he  had  represented 
the  voluntary  goodness  of  the  king  in  the  strongest  light,  and  commended  tlie 
sentiments  that  prevailed  in  the  assembly,  he  intimated  to  them,  that  there  was 
no  neces^sity  for  precipitating  any  thing  ;  that  it  would  be  very  honourai)le  for 
the  )epu')lic  to  endeavour  to  terminate  her  wars  by  her  own  forces;  and  that  if 
any  calamitous  accident  should  render  her  incapable  of  doing  so,  it  would  then 
be  time  enough  to  have  recourse  to  her  friends.  This  advice  was  generally  ap- 
proved ;  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  Achaeans  should  employ  their  own  forces 
in  supporting  the  present  w^ar. 

The  events  of  it  were,  however,  very  unfavourable  to  them  ;  for  CleomenGS 
made  himself  master  of  several  cities  of  Peloponnesus,*  the  most  considerable 
oi'wfiich  was  Ai^os,  and  at  last  seized  Corinth,t  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel. 
The  Achwans  had  then  no  longer  time  for  deliberation  ;  Antigonus  was  called 
in  to  their  assistance,  and  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to 
hir.i,  without  which  he  would  never  have  engaged  in  that  expedition  ;  for  he 
wanted  a  place  of  strength,  and  there  was  none  which  suited  him  so  effectually 
as  that,  as  well  on  account  of  its  advantageous  situation  between  two  seas,  as  its 
forlificafions,  which  rendered  it  almost  impregnable.  Aratus  sent  his  son  to  An- 
tiironus  among  the  other  hostages.  That  j»rmce  advanced  by  long  marches, 
^vi{h  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  lourteen  hundred  horse.  Aratus  set 
out  by  sea,  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  league,  to  meet  Antigonus  at  the 
rity  of  Peg'cE,  unknown  to  the  enemy  ;  and  when  that  prince  was  informed  of 
bis" a! rival  in  jDerson,  he  advanced  to  him,  and  rendered  him  all  the  honours  due 
I. )  a  general  of  distinguished  rank  and  merit. 

Cleoinenes,  instead  of  attempting  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Isthmus,  thought 
It  more  adviseable  to  throw  up  trenches,  and  raise  strong  walls  to  fortify  the 
})asses  of  the  Onian  mountains,!  ^"d  to  harass  the  enemy  by  frequent  attacks, 
rather  than  hazard  a  battle  with  such  well-disciplined  and  warlike  troops.  This 
con  luct  of  the  king  of  Sparta  reduced  Antigonus  to  great  extremities,  for  he  had 
not  provided  himself  with  any  considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  and  found  it 
i^.ot  very  practicable  to  force  the  passes  defended  by  Cleomenes  :  the  only  ex- 
pedient, therefore,  to  which  Antigonus  could  have  recourse  in  this  perplexity, 
was  to  advance  to  the  promontory  of  Hersa,  and  from  thence  to  transpor*  his 
;)rmy  by  sea  to  Sicyon  ;  which  would  require  a  considerable  time  as  wcil  as 
great  preparations,  which  could  not  easily  be  made. 

While  Antigonus  was  embarrassed  in  this  manner,  some  friends  of  Aratu-  ar 
rived  at  his  camp  one  night,  by  sea,  and  informed  him  that  the  people  of  Argos 
had  revolted  against  Cleomenes,  and  were  then  besieging  the  citadel.  Aratus 
having  likewise  received  fifteen  hundred  men  from  Antigonus,  set  out  by  sea. 
and  arrived  at  Epidaurus.§ 

Cleomenes  receiving  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  about  nine  or  ten  in 
the  evening,  immediately  detached  Megistones,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  sue  - 
c  our  his  party  at  Argos  as  soon  as  possible  ;  after  which  he  industriously  watcijed 
the  motions  of  Antigonus,  and,  to  animate  the  Corinthians,  assured  them,  that 
.the  disorders  which  had  lately  happened  at  Argos  were  no  more  than  a  slight 
commotion  excited  by  a  few  mutinous  persons,  which  would  easily  be  suppressed. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  deceived,  for  Megistones  having  been  slain  in  a  skir- 
mish, as  soon  as  he  entered  Argos,  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  was  soon  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  several  couriers  had  been  sent  from  those  troops  to 
demand  immediate  assistance  from  the  Spartan  army.  Cleomenes  being  then 
apprehensive  that  the  enemies,  if  they  should  happen  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  Argos,  would  shut  up  all  the  passes  against  him,  and  by  that  means  be  in  a 
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condition  lo  ravage  all  Laconia  with  impunity,  and  even  to  form  the  siege  oi 
Sparta,  which  would  then  be  without  defence,  therelbre  thought  it  adviseable  lo 
decamp,  and  marched  with  all  his  army  from  Corinth. 

Antigonus,  soon  after  this  retreat  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  entered  the  place, 
and  secured  it  to  himself  with  a  good  garrison.  Cleomenes  in  the  mean  time, 
airived  at  Argos,  before  the  revolters  had  any  suspicion  of  his  approach,  and  r.t 
first  succeeded  so  far  as  to  scale  several  parts  of  the  town,  where  he  forced  some 
of  the  enemy's  troops  to  save  themselves  by  flight ;  but  Aratus  having  entered 
the  city  on  one  side,  and  king  Antigonus  appearing  with  all  his  troops  on  the 
other,  Cleomenes  retired  to  Mantinea. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  march,  he  received  advice  in  the  evening  from 
couriers  at  Tegea,  which  affected  him  as  much  as  all  his  former  misfortunes 
They  acquamted  him  with  the  death  of  his  consort  Agiatis,  from  whom  he  had" 
ne\er  been  able  to  absent  himself  a  whole  campaign,  even  when  his  expeditions 
were  most  successful ;  and  such  was  his  tenderness  and  esteem  for  her,  that  it  had 
always  been  customary  for  him  to  make  frequent  returns  to  Sparta  to  enjoy  the 
[pleasure  of  her  company.  The  next  morning  he  renewed  his  march  by  dawn, 
and  arrived  early  at  Sparta,  where,  after  he  had  devoted  some  moments  in 
pouring  out  his  sorrows  to  his  mother  and  children  in  his  own  house,  he  resumed 
the  management  of  public  affairs. 

About  the  same  time,  Ptolemy,  who  had  promised  to  assist  him  in  the  war, 
sent  to  him  to  demand  his  mother  and  children  as  hostages.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  Cleomenes  could  presume  to  acquaint  his  parent  vvith  the  king  of  Egypt's 
demand  ;  and  though  he  frequently  went  to  visit  her,  with  an  intention  to  ex- 
plain himself,  he  never  had  resolution  enough  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  His 
inotlier,  observing  the  perplexity  in  which  he  appeared,  began  to  entertain  some 
suspicion  of  the  cause  ;  for  mothers  have  usually  a  great  share  of  penetration, 
with  reference  to  their  children.  She  inquired  of  those  who  were  most  intmiate 
with  him,  whether  her  son  did  not  desire  something  from  her,  which  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  communicate  to  her?  And  when  Cleomenes  had 
at  last  the  resolution  to  open  the  affair  to  her  ;  "How,  my  son  I"  said  she,  with 
a  smile,  "  is  this  the  secret  you  wanted  courage  to  disclose  to  me  ?  Why,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  did  you  not  immedi  ^ely  cause  me  to  be  put  on  board  some 
\  essel,  and  sent,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  where  my 
person  may  be  useful  to  Sparta,  before  old  age  consumes  and  destroys  it  in  lan- 
guor and  inaction  ?" 

When  the  preparations  for  her  voyage  were  completed, Cratesiclea  the  mother 
of  Cleomenes,  took  her  son  aside,  before  she  entered  the  vessel,  and  led  him 
mto  the  temple  of  Neptune.  There  she  held  him  a  great  while  clasped  in  her 
arms,  and  after  sne  had  bathed  his  face  with  a  tender  flow  of  fears,  she  recom 
mended  the  liberty  and  honour  of  his  country  to  his  care.  When  she  saw  him 
weep  in  the  excess  of  his  anguish  at  that  n.elancholy  parting,  "King  of  Lace- 
daemon,"  said  she,  "let  us  dry  up  our  tears,  that  no  person,  when  we  quit  the 
temple,  may  see  us  weep,  or  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  Sparta.  For,  this  is  in 
our  power  ;  events  are  in  the  hands  of  God."  When  she  had  expressed  her- 
self to  this  effect,  she  composed  her  countenance,  led  her  infant  grandson  to  the 
ship,  and  commanded  the  pilot  to  sail  that  moment  from  the  port. 

As  soon  as  she  arrived  in  Egypt,  she  was  informed  that  Ptolemy,  having  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  Antigonus,  was  satisfied  with  the  proposals  made  by 
that  prince  ;  and  she  had  likewise  intelligence,  that  her  son  Cleomenes  was  so- 
licited by  the  Acha&ans  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them  and  Sparta,  but  that  he 
durst  not  put  an  end  to  the  war  without  the  consent  of  Ptolemy,  because  he  was 
apprehensive  of  his  mother,  who  was  then  in  the  power  of  that  king.  When 
^he  had  been  fully  instructed  in  these  particulars,  she  sent  express  orders  to  her 
son,  to  transact,  without  the  least  fear  or  hesitation,  whatever  he  imagined  would 
prove  beneficial  or  glorious  to  Sparta,  and  not  lo  suffer  himself  to  be  discon- 
certed by  his  apprehensions  of  the  treatment  an  aged  woman  and  a  little  infant 
might  sustain  from  Ptolemy.  Such  were  the  senti?r>rnts  v.hich  even  the  women 
of  ^oarta  thought  it  (heir  glory  to  cherisji 
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Amieomis,  in  the  mean  time,  having  made  himself  master  of  Tegea,  Man- 
i  inea,  Orchomene,  and  several  other  cities  ;  Cleomenes,  who  was  then  reduced 
t )  the  necessity  of  defending  Laconia,  permitted  all  the  helots  who  were  capable 
tf  paying  five  minae,  to  purchase  their  freedom.  From  this  contribution  lie 
raised  five  hundred  talents,  and  armed  two  thousand  of  these  helots  after  the 
Macedonian  manner,  in  order  to  oppose  them  to  the  leucaspides  of  Antigonus  ; 
he  then  formed  an  enterprise,  which  certainly  no  one  could  have  expected  from 
him.  The  city  of  Megalopolis  was  very  considerable  at  that  time,  and  even  not 
inferior  to  Sparta  in  power  and  extent-  Cleomenes  concerted  measures  for  sur- 
prising this  city,  and  to  take  it  without  any  opposition  ;  and  as  Antigonus  had 
sent  most  of  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  Macedonia,  while  he  himself  con- 
tinued at  Egium,  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achsans,  the  king  of  Sparta 
justly  supposed  that  the  garrison  of  the  city  could  not  be  very  strong  at  that 
time,  nor  their  guards  very  strict  in  their  duty,  as  they  were  not  apprehensive 
of  any  insult  from  an  enemy  so  weak  as  himself;  and,  consequently,  that  if  he 
proceeded  with  expedition  in  his  design,  Antigonus,  who  was  then  at  the  distance 
of  three  days  march  from  the  place,  would  be  incapable  of  affording  it  any  as- 
sistarce.  The  event  succeeded  according  to  the  plan  he  had  projected;  Tor  as 
he  arrived  at  the  city  by  night,  he  scaled  the  walls,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  place  without  any  opposition.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Mes 
sene,  with  their  wives  and  children,  before  their  enemies  had  any  thoughts  ol 

f)ursuing  them  ;  and  Antigonus  was  not  informed  of  this  accident  till  it  was  tO(t 
ate  to  retrieve  it.* 

Cleomenes,  with  a  generosity  of  mind  which  has  few  examples  in  history,  sent 
a  herald  to  acquaint  the  people  of  Megalopolis,  that  he  would  restore  them  the 
possession  of  their  city,  provided  they  would  renounce  the  Achaean  league,  and 
enter  into  a  friendshi-p  and  confederacy  with  Sparta  ;  but,  however  advantage- 
ous this  office  seemed,  they  could  not  prevail  on  themselves  to  accept  it,  but  ra- 
ther chose  to  be  deprived  of  their  estates,  as  well  as  of  the  monujnents  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  temples  of  their  gods,  in  a  word,  to  see  themselves  divesleti 
of  all  that  was  most  dear  and  valuaole  to  them,  than  to  violate  the  faith  they  had 
sworn  to  their  allies.  The  famous  Philopcemen,  whom  we  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  mention  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  and  who  was  then  at  Mes- 
sene,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  generous  resolution.  Who  could  ever  ex 
pect  to  discover  so  much  greatness  of  soul,  and  such  a  nobleness  of  thought, 
from  the  very  dregs  of  Greece  ;  for,  by  that  name,  the  times  of  which  we  noAv 
treat  may  justly  be  described,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  glorious  age:? 
of  Greece,  united  and  triumphant,  when  even  the  lustre  of  its  victories  was  lost 
in  the  splendour  of  its  virtues! 

This  retlisal  of  the  Megalopolitans  highly  enraged  Cleomenes,  who,  till  the 
moment  he  received  their  answer,  had  not  only  spared  the  city,  but  had  ever 
been  careful  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  committing  the  least  disorder ;  bu* 
his  anger  was  then  inflamed  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  abandoned  the  place  to 

f)illage,  and  sent  all  the  statues  and  pictures  to  his  own  city.  He  also  demo 
ished  the  greatest  part  of  the  walls,  with  the  strongest  quarters,  and  then 
marched  his  troops  back  to  Sparta.  The  desolation  of  the  city  extremely  af- 
flicted the  Achaeans,  who  considered  their  inability  to  assist  such  faithful  allies, 
as  a  crime  for  which  they  ought  to  reproach  themselves. 

This  people  were  soon  sensible,  that  by  imploring  the  aid  of  Antigonus,  (hey 
had  subjected  themselves  to  an  imperious  nr.aster,  who  made  their  liberties  the 
price  of  his  aid.  He  compelled  them  to  pass  a  decree,  which  prohibited  their 
irom  writing  to  any  king,  or  sending  any  embassy,  without  his  permissiun  ;  and 
he  obliged  them  to  furnish  provisions,  and  pay  for  the  garrison  he  had  put  intn 
the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which,  in  reality,  was  making  them  pay  for  their  own 
chains  ;  for  this  citadel  was  the  very  place  which  kept  them  in  subjectiou. 
They  had  abandoned  themselves  to  slavery  in  so  abject  a  manner,  as  even  to 
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offer  sacrifices  and  libations,  and  exhibit  public  games,  in  honour  of  Antigonu«  • 

and  Aratus  was  no  longer  regarded  by  them.  Antigonus  set  up  in  Ai^os  all  the 
statues  of  those  tyrants  whicYi  Aratus  had  thrown  down,  and  destroyed  all  those 
which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  persons  who  surprised  the  citadel  of 
Corinth,  except  one,  which  was  that  of  Aratus  himself;  and  all  the  entreaties 
of  this  general  could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to  desist  from  such  a  proceeding. 
The  sight  of  these  transactions  gave  him  the  utmost  anxiety ;  but  he  was  no 
longer  master  of  affairs,  and  suflfered  a  just  punishment  for  subjecting  himself 
and  his  country  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Antigonus  also  took  the  city  of  Mantinca, 
and  when  he  had  most  inhumanly  murdered  a  great  number  of  the  citizens,  and 
sold  the  rest  into  captivity,  he  abandoned  the  place  to  the  Argives,  in  order  to 
its  being  repeopled  by  them  ;  and  even  charged  Aratus  with  that  commission, 
who  had  the  meanness  to  call  this  new-inhabited  city  Antigonia,  in  honour  of 
him  who  had  shown  himself  its  m-/St  cruel  enemy.  A  sad,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  sahitary  example,  which  shows,  that  when  once  a  person  has  consented 
to  stoop  to  a  state  of  servitude,  he  sees  himself  daily  compelled  to  descend 
lower,  without  knowing  where  or  how  to  stop. 

Aratus,  by  employing  his  own  endeavours  to  load  his  republic  with  shackles, 
was  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  crime,  the  enormity  of  which,  no  great  quality 
nor  any  shining  action  can  ever  extenuate.  He  acted  thus,  merely  through  jea- 
lousy of  his  rival  Cleomenes,  whose  glory,  and  the  superiority  which  that  young 
prince  had  obtained  over  him  by  the  success  of  his  arms,  were  insupportable 
to  him.  What,  says  Plutarch,  did  Cleomenes  demand  of  the  Achaeans,  as  the 
sole  preliminary  to  the  peace  he  offered  them  ?  Was  it  not  their  election  of  him 
for  their  general  ?  And  did  he  not  demand  that  with  a  view  to  complete  the 
welfare  of  their  cities,  and  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  as 
a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  so  signal  an  honour,  and  so  glorious  a  title  ?  If 
therefore,  continues  Plutarch,  it  h^d  been  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  have 
chosen  either  Cleomenes  or  Antigonus,  or,  in  other  words,  a  Greek  or  a  bar- 
barian, for  the  Macedonians  were  considered  as  such  ;  in  a  word,  if  they  ^vere 
obliged  tL  ]  "°ve  a  master,  would  not  the  meanest  citizen  of  Sparta  have  bee,i 
preferable  to  the  greatest  of  the  Macedonians  ;  at  least,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  had  any  regard  to  the  honour  and  reputation  of  Greece  ?  Jealousy,  how- 
*ever,  extinguished  all  those  sentiments  in  the  mind  of  Aratus  ;  so  difficult  is  it 
to  behold  superior  merit  with  an  eye  of  satisfaction  and  tranquillity. 

Aratus,  therefore,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  submit  to  Cleomenes,  nor  con- 
sent that  a  king  of  Sparta,  descended  from  Hercules,  and  a  king  who  had  lately 
le-established  the  ancient  discipline  of  that  city,  should  add  to  his  other  titles 
that  of  captain-general  of  the  Achasans,  called  in  a  stranger,  to  whom  he  had 
formerly  professed  himself  a  mortal  enemy  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  filled 
Peloponnesus  with  those  very  Macedonians,  whom  he  had  made  it  his  glory  to 
expel  from  thence  in  his  youth.  He  even  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  and  all 
Achaia,  by  his  example,  fell  prostrate  before  them,  as  an  indication  of  theii 
promptitude  to  accomplish  the  commands  of  their  imperious  masters.  In  ;> 
word,  from  a  man  accustomed  to  liberty,  he  became  an  abject  and  servile  flat 
ferer ;  he  had  the  baseness  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Antigonus,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  procession  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  joining  at  the 
same  time  in  hymns  to  the  honour  of  that  prince,  and  rendering,  by  these  low 
adulations,  that  homage  to  a  mortal  man,  which  none  but  the  Divinity  can  claim, 
and  even  to  a  man  who  then  carried  death  in  his  bosom,  and  was  ready  to  sink 
into  putrefaction  ;  for  he  at  that  time  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a 
=!ow  consumption.  Aratus  was,  however,  a  man  of  great  merit  in  other  respects, 
and  had  shown  himself  to  be  an  extraordinary  person,  altogether  worthy  of 
Greece.  In  him,  says  Plutarch,  we  see  a  deplorable  instance  of  human  frailly; 
u'hicn,  amidst  the  lustre  of  so  many  rare  and  excellent  qualities,  could  not  form 
the  plan  of  a  virtue  exempted  from  blame. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Antigonus  had  sent  his  troops  into  winiei 
quarters  in  Macedonia.     Cleomenes,  at  the  return  of  spring,  formed  an  enter 
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prise,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  was  the  result  of  temerity  and  folly 
but,  according  to  Polybius,  a  competent  judge  in  affairs  of  that  nature,  it  was 
concerted  with  all  imaginable  prudence  and  sagacity.  As  he  was  sensible  tha 
the  Macedonians  were  dispersed  m  their  quarters,  and  that  Antigonus  passed 
the  winter  season  with  his  friends  at  Argos,  without  any  other  guard  than  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  foreign  troops  ;  he  made  an  irruption  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Argos  in  order  to  lay  them  waste.  He  was  of  opinion,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  Antigonus  sliould  be  so  much  affected  with  the  apprehensions  of 
ignominy  as  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  would  certainly  be  defeated ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  should  decline  fighting,  he  would  lose  all  his  reputation 
with  the  Achaeans,  while  the  Spartans,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  rendered 
more  daring  and  intrepid.  The  event  succeeded  according  to  his  expectations  ; 
for  as  the  whole  country  was  ruined  by  the  devastations  ot  his  troops,  the  peo- 
ple of  Argos,  in  their  rage  and  impatience,  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner 
at  the  palace-gate,  and  with  a  murmuring  tone,  pressed  the  king  either  to  give 
their  enemies  battle,  or  resign  the  command  of  his  troops  to  those  who  were 
less  timorous  than  himself.  Antigonus,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  so  much  of 
the  prudence  and  presence  of  mind  essential  to  a  great  general,  as  to  be  sensi- 
ble that  the  dishonourable  part  of  one  in  his  station,  did  not  consist  in  hearing 
himself  reproached,  but  in  exposing  himself  rashly,  and  without  reason,  and  in 
quiuing  certainties  for  chance,  refused  to  take  the  field,  and  persisted  in  his  re- 
solution not  to  fight.  Cleomenes,  therefore,  led  up  his  troops  to  the  walls  of 
Argos,  and  when  he  had  laid  the  low  country  waste,  marched  his  army  back  to 
Sparta.* 

This  expedition'redoimded  very  much  to  his  honour,  and  even  obliged  his 
enemies  to  confess  that  he  was  an  excellent  general,  and  a  person  of  the  highest 
merit  and  capacity  in  the  conduct  of  the  most  arduous  affairs.  In  a  word,  they 
could  never  sufficiently  admire  his  manner  of  opposing  the  forces  of  a  single 
city  to  the  whole  power  of  the  Macedonians,  united  with  that  of  Peloponnesus, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  supplies  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  king  ; 
and  especially  when  they  considered,  that  he  had  not  only  preserved  Laconia 
free  from  all  insults,  but  had  even  penetrated  into  the  territories  of  his  enemies, 
where  he  ravaged  the  country,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  great  cities. 
This  they  were  persuaded  could  not  be  the  effect  of  any  ordinan^  abilities  in 
the  art  of  war,  nor  of  any  common  magnanimity  of  soul.  A  misfortune,  how- 
ever, unhappily  prevented  him  from  reinstating  Sparta  in  her  ancient  power,  as 
will  be  evident  in  the  sequel. 

SECTION   V. — BATTLE   OF  SELASIA,  WHEREIN   ANTIGONUS   DEFEATS   CLEOMENES. 
A   GREAT   EARTH€IUAKE    AT    RHODES. 

The  Macedonians  and  Achaeans  having  quitted  their  quarters  in  the  summei 
season,  Antigonus  put  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and  advanced  into  Laconia. 
His  army  was  composed  of  twenty-eight  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred 
horse ;  but  that  of  Cleomenes  did  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men. 
As  the  latter  of  these  two  princes  expected  an  irruption  from  the  enemy,  he  had 
fortified  all  the  passes,  by  posting  detachments  of  his  own  troops  in  them,  and 
by  throwing  up  intrenchments,  and  cutting  down  trees  ;  after  which  he  formed 
his  camp  at  Selasia.  He  rightly  imagined  that  the  enemies  would  endeavouj 
to  force  a  passage  into  that  country  through  this  avenue,  and  was  not  deceived 
Tills  defile  was  formed  by  two  mountains,  one  of  which  had  the  name  of  Eva, 
and  the  other  that  of  Olympus.  Tha  river  Oeneus  ran  between  them,  on  the 
bonks  of  which  was  the  road  to  Sparta.  Cleomenes,  having  thrown  up  a  good 
iiUrenchment  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  posted  his  brother  Euclidas  on  the 
eminence  of  Eva,  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  and  planted  himself  on  Olympus,  with 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  a  party  of  the  foreign  troops,  placing,  at  the  same  time. 
ilong-  each  bank  of  the  river,  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry  and  foreign  auxiliaries.! 
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Antigonus,  when  he  arrived  there,  saw  all  the  passes  fortified,  and  was  sen 
sible,  by  the  manner  in  which  Cleomenes  had  posted  his  troops,  that  he  had 
ue^iected  no  precaution  for  defending  himself  and  attacking  his  enemies,  and 
that  he  had  formed  his  camp  in  such  an  advantageous  position,  as  rendered  all 
approaches  to  it  extremely  difficult.  All  this  abated  his  ardour  for  a  battle, 
and  caused  him  to  encamp  at  a  small  distance,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
ot  covering  his  troops  with  a  rivulet.  He  continued  there  for  several  days,  in 
order  to  view  the  situation  of  the  different  posts,  and  sound  the  disposition  of 
the  people  who  composed  the  enemy's  army.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  be  form- 
ing designs,  which  kept  the  enemy  in  suspense  how  to  act.  They  however  were 
rdways  on  their  guard,  and  the  situation  of  each  army  equally  secured  them 
from  insults.     At  last  both  sides  resolved  upon  a  decisive  battle. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  why  Cleomenes,  who  was  posted  so  advan- 
tageously at  that  time,  and  whose  troops  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy  by 
one  third,  and  were  secure  of  a  free  communication  in  their  rear  with  Sparta, 
from  whence  they  might  easily  be  supplied  with  provisions,  should  resolve,  with 
out  the  least  apparent  necessity,  to  hazard  a  battle,  the  event  of  which  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Lacedaemon. 

Polybius  indeed  seems  to  intimate  the  cause  of  this  proceeding,  when  he 
observes,  that  Ptolemy  caused  Cleomenes  to  be  acquainted,  that  he  no  longei 
\\ould  supply  him  with  money,  and  exhorted  him  at  the  same  time  to  come  to 
an  accommodation  with  Antigonus.  As  Cleomenes,  therefore,  was  incapable  of 
defraying  the  expense  of  this  war,  and  was  not  only  in  arrear  with  his  foreign 
troops  to  tlie  amount  of  a  very  considerable  sum,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  maintain  his  Spartan  forces,  we  may  consequently  suppose  that  this  situation 
of  his  affairs  was  his  inducement  to  venture  a  battle. 

AV^hen  the  signals  were  given  on  each  side,  Antigonus  detached  a  body  of 
troops,  consisting  of  Macedonian  and  Illyrian  battalions,  alternately  disposed, 
against  those  of  the  enemy,  posted  on  mount  Eva.  His  second  line  consisted 
of  Acarnanians  and  Cretans,  and  in  the  rear  of  these  two  thousand  Achaeans  were 
drawn  up  as  a  body  of  reserve.  He  drew  up  his  cavalry  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  in  order  to  confront  those  of  the  enemy,  and  caused  them  to  be  supported 
by  a  thousand  of  the  Achaean  foot,  and  the  same  number  of  Megalopolitans. 
He  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  light-armed 
foreign  troops,  and  advanced  to  Mount  Olympus  to  attack  Cleomenes.  The 
foreigners  were  disposed  in  the  first  line,  and  marched  immediately  before  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  one  in  the  rear  of 
the  other,  because  the  ground  would  not  admit  their  forming  a  larger  front. 

The  action  began  at  Mount  Eva,  when  the  light-armed  troops,  who  had  been 
posted  with  an  intention  to  cover  and  support  the  cavalry  of  Cleomenes,  ob- 
serving that  the  remotest  cohorts  of  the  Achaean  forces  were  uncovered,  imme- 
diately wheeled  about  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  Those  who  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  found  themselves  vigorously  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  and  in  great  danger,  being  threatened  in  front  by  Euclidas,  who  was  in 
a  higher  situation,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  charged  in  their  rear  by  the 
foreign  troops,  who  attacked  them  with  the  greatest  impetuosity.  Philopoemen 
and  his  citizens  were  posted  among  the  cavalry  of  Antigonus,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Illyrians,  and  had  orders  not  to  move  from  that  post  till  a  par- 
ticular signal  should  be  ^iven.  Philopoemen  observing  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  fall  upon  this  light  infantry  of  Euclidas,  and  rout  them  entirely,  and  that  this 
was  the  critical  moment  for  the  charge,  immediately  communicated  his  opinion 
to  such  of  the  king's  officers  as  commanded  the  cavalry.  They,  however, 
would  not  so  much  as  hear  him,  merely  because  he  had  never  commanded,  and 
tvas  thfi  very  young  ;  and  even  treated  what  he  said  as  a  chimera.  Philopoe- 
men was  not  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  that  conduct,  but  at  the  head  of^his 
own  citizens,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  follow  him,  he  attacked  and  repulsed 
that  body  of  infantry  v.ith  great  slaughter. 

The  Macedonians  an*]  Illyrians,  being:  disengaged  by  this  operation  from  uhat 
before  had  retank-d  fheli-  rMolionvJ.oldlv  »nar«hed  up  the  hill  to  th^ir  enemii'.s 
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r.uc'.i^las  was  then  to  engage  witn  a  phalanx,  whose  who.e  iorce  consisted  in  the 
^ir.ct  union  of  its  parts,  the  closeness  oi  its  ranks,  the  steady  and  equal  force 
of  its  numerous  and  pointed  spears,  and  the  uniform  impetuosity  of  that  heavy 
body,  which,  by  its  weight,  overthrew  and  bore  down  all  before  it. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  an  able  officer  would  have  marched 
down  the  mountain  with  such  of  his  troops  as  were  ligh.est  armed  and  most  ac- 
tive, to  have  met  the  phalanx.  He  might  easily  have  attacked  those  troops  as 
soon  as  they  began  to  ascend,  and  would  then  have  harassed  them  on  every  side. 
The  inequalities  of  the  mountain,  with  the  difficulty  of  ascending  it  entirely  un- 
covered, would  have  enabled  him  to  have  opened  a  passage  through  this  body 
of  men,  and  to  have  interrupted  their  inarch,  by  putting  their  ranks  into  con- 
fusion, and  breaking  their  order  of  battle  ;  he  might  also  have  fallen  back  by 
degrees,  in  order  to  regain  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  as  the  enemy  advanced 
upon  him  ;  and  after  he  had  deprived  them  of  the  only  advantage  they  could 
expect  from  the  quality  of  their  arms,  and  the  disposition  of  their  troops,  he 
might  have  improved  the  advantage  of  his  post  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have 
easily  put  them  to  flight. 

Euclidas,  instead  of  acting  in  this  manner,  continued  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, flattering  himself,  that  victory  would  infallibly  attend  his  arms;  he  ima- 
gined, in  all  probability,  that  the  higher  he  permitted  the  enemy  to  advance, 
the  easier  it  would  be  for  him  to  precipitate  their  troops  down  the  steep  de- 
clivity ;  but,  as  he  had  not  reserved  for  his  own  forces  a  sufficient  extent  of  ground 
for  any  retreat  that  might  be  necessary  for  avoiding  the  formidable  charge  of 
the  phalanx,  which  advanced  upon  him  in  good  order,  his  troops  were  crowded 
together  in  such  a  nnanner,  as  obliged  him  to  fight  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  they  could  not  long  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Illyrian  arms,  and  the 
order  of  battle  into  which  that  infantry  formed  themselves  on  the  eminence ;  and 
as  his  men  could  neither  retreat  nor  change  their  ground,  they  were  soon  de- 
feated by  their  enemies. 

During  this  action  the  cavalry  of  each  army  had  also  engaged.  That  of  the 
Achaeans  behaved  themselves  with  great  bravery,  and  Philopcemen  in  particu- 
lar ;  because  they  were  sensible  that  the  liberties  of  their  republic  would  be  de- 
cided by  this  battle.  Philopoemen,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  had  his  horse  killed 
under  him,  and  while  he  fought,  his  armour  was  pierced  through  with  a  javelin; 
the  wound,  however,  was  not  mortal,  nor  attended  with  any  ill  consequences. 

The  two  kings  began  the  engagement  on  Mount  Olympus,  with  their  light- 
armed  troops  and  foreign  soldiers,  of  whom  each  had  about  five  thousand.  As 
this  action  was  performed  in  the  sight  of  the  sovereign  and  the  armies,  the  troops 
emulated  each  other  in  signalizing  themselves,  as  well  in  parties,  as  when  the 
battle  became  general.  Man  to  man,  and  rank  to  rank,  all  fought  with  the  ut- 
most vigour  and  obstinacy.  Cleomenes,  when  he  saw  his  brother  defeated,  and 
his  cavalry  losing  ground  in  the  plain,  was  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would 
pour  upon  him  trom  all  quarters ;  and  therefore  thought  it  adviseable  to  level 
all  the  intrenchments  around  bis  camp,  and  cause  his  w^hole  army  to  march  out 
in  front.  The  trumpets  having  sounded  a  signal  for  the  light-armed  troops  to 
retreat  from  the  tract  between  the  two  camps,  each  phalanx  advanced  with  loud 
shouts,  shifting  their  lances  at  the  same  time,  and  began  the  chaise.  The  ac- 
tion Was  very  hot.  The  Macedonians  sometimes  fell  back  before  the  valour 
of  the  Spartans  ;  and  these  in  their  turn,  were  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  ;  till  at  last  the  troops  of  Antigonus,  advancing  with 
their  lances  lowered  and  closed,  charged  the  Lacedaemonians  with  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  phalanx  that  had  doubled  its  ranks,  and  drove  them  from  their 
intrenchments.  The  defeat  then  became  general ;  the  Lacedaemonians  fell  in 
great  numbers,  and  those  who  survived  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  in  the  greatest 
disorder.  Cleomenes,  with  only  a  few  horse,  retreated  to  Sparta,  Plutarch 
assures  us,  that  most  of  the  foreign  troops  perished  in  this  battle,  and  that  nc 
more  tlian  two  hundred  Lacedaemonians  escaped  out  of  six  thousand. 

It  may  justly  be  said,  that  Antigonus  derived  his  success,  in  some  measuie 
^rom  the  prud<?nco  and  bravery  of  (he  younifi  Philopoinien,     His  bold  n*so!n- 
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taoB  fo  attack  the  light  infaiitiy  of  the  euemy  with  so  tew  forces  as  those  of  hjsi 
cwn  troops,  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  wing  commanded  by  Euclidas. 
and  that  drew  on  the  general  defeat.  This  action,  undertaken  by  a  private  cap 
tain  of  horse,  not  only  without  orders,  but  in  opposition  to  the  superior  officers 
:ind  even  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  general,  seems  to  be  a  transgression  ot 
militar}'  discipline  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  welfare  of  an  army 
is  a  circumstance  superior  to  all  other  considerations.     Had  the  general  been 
present,  he  himself  would  have  giv«»  directions  for  that  motion,  and  the  delay 
r  vcn  of  a  single  moment,  might  occasion  the  impossibility  of  its  success.     It  is 
evident  that  Antigonus  judged  of  the  action  in  this  manner;  for  when  the  battle 
was  over,  he  assumed  an  air  of  seeming  displeasure,  and  demanded  of  Alexan 
del-,  who  commanded  his  cavalry,  what  his  reason  could  be  for  beginning  the  at 
tack  before  the  signal,  contrary  to  the  orders  he  had  issued  ?  Alexander  then  re 
plying,  that  it  was  not  himself,  but  a  young  officer  of  Megalopolis,  who  had  trans 
gressed  his  commands  in  that  manner,  "  That  young  man,"  said  Antigonus, 
"  in  seizing  the  occasion,  behaved  like  a  great  general,  but  you,  the  general, 
like  a  young  man." 

Sparta,  on  this  disaster,  showed  that  ancient  steadiness  and  intrepidity,  which 
seemed  to  have  something  of  a  savage  air,  and  had  distinguished  her  citizens 
on  all  occasions.  No  married  woman  was  seen  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band. The  old  men  celebrated  the  death  of  their  children  ;  and  the  children 
congratulated  their  fathers  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Every  one  deplored  the 
tate  which  had  prevented  them  from  sacrificing  their  lives  to  the  liberty  of  theii 
country.  They  opened  their  hospitable  doors  to  those  who  returned  covered 
with  wounds  from  the  army  ;  they  attended  them  with  peculiar  care,  and  sup 
plied  them  with  all  the  accommodations  they  needed.  No  trouble  or  confusion 
was  seen  through  the  whole  city,  and  every  individual  lamented  more  the  pub- 
lic calamity,  than  any  particular  loss  of  their  own. 

Cleomenes,  upon  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  advised  his  citizens  to  receive  Ants 
sronus  ;  assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  whatever  might  be  his  own  con- 
dition, he  would  always  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country  with  the  utmost  plea- 
sure, whenever  it  should  happen  to  be  in  his  power.  He  then  retired  into  his 
own  house,  but  would  neither  drink,  though  very  thirsty,  nor  sit  down,  though 
extremely  fatigued.  Charged  as  he  then  was  with  the  weight  of  his  armour,  he 
leaned  against  a  column,  with  his  head  reclined  on  his  arm  ;  and  after  he  had 
deliberated  with  himself  for  some  time  on  the  different  measures  in  his  power 
to  take,  he  suddenly  quitted  the  house,  and  went  with  his  friends  to  the  port 
of  Gytbium,  where  he  embarked  in  a  vessel  he  had  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
and  sailed  for  Egypt. 

A  Spartan,  having  made  a  lively  representation  to  him  of  the  melancholy  con- 
sequences that  might  attend  his  intended  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  the  indignity 
a  king  of  Sparta  would  sustain  by  crouching  in  a  servile  manner  to  a  foreign 
prince,  took  that  opportunity  to  exhort  him  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  prevent 
those  just  reproaches  by  a  voluntary  and  glorious  death,  and  to  vindicate,  by  thai 
action,  those  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  fields  of  Selasia  for  the  liberty 
of  Sparta.  "  You  are  deceived,"  cried  Cleomenes,  "  if  you  imagine  there  is 
any  braveiy  in  confronting  death,  merely  through  the  apprehension  of  false 
shame,  or  the  desire  of  empty  applause  ;  say  rather,  that  such  an  action  is  mean 
pnd  pusillanimous.  The  death  we  may  be  induced  to  covet,  instead  of  being 
"he  evasion  of  an  action,  ought  to  be  an  action  itself,* since  nothing  can  be  more 
lislionourable  than  either  to  live  or  die,  merely  for  one's  self.  For  my  part,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  be  useful  to  my  countrj',  to  my  latest  breath  ,  and  whenever 
this  hope  shall  fail  us,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  have  recourse  to  death,  if  such 
s'lould  be  then  our  inclination." 

Cleomenes  had  scarcely  set  sail,  before  Antigonus  arrived  at  Sparta,  and 
fj'.aue  himself  master  of  the  city.     He  seemed  to  treat  the  inhabitants  more  like 
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a  friend  than  a  conqueror  ;  and  declared  to  them,  that  he  had  not  engaged  in 
a  wnr  against  the  Spartans,  but  against  Cleomenes,  whose  flight  had  satisfied 
and  disarmed  his  resentment.  He  likewise  added,  that  it  would  be  glorious  to 
nis  memory,  to  have  it  said  by  posterity,  that  Sparta  had  been  preserved  by 
the  prince  who  alone  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  it.  He  reckoned  he  had 
saved  that  city  by  abolishing  all  that  the  zeal  of  Cleomenes  had  accomplished 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus  ;  though  that  conduct 
was  the  real  cause  of  its  ruin.  Sparta  lost  all  that  was  valuable  to  her,  by  the 
overthrow  and  involuntary  retreat  of  Cleomenes.  One  fatal  battle  blotted  out 
that  happy  dawn  of  power  and  glory,  and  for  ever  deprived  him  of  the  hopes 
of  reinstating  his  city  in  her  ancient  splendour  and  original  authority,  which 
were  incapable  of  subsisting  after  the  abolition  of  those  ancient  laws  and  customs 
on  which  her  welfare  was  founded.  Corruption  then  resumed  her  former  course, 
and  daily  gathered  strength,  till  Sparta  sunk  to  her  last  declension  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  It  may  therefore  be  justly  said,  that  the  bold  views  and 
enterprises  of  Cleomones  were  the  last  struggles  of  her  expiring  liberty.* 

Antigonus  left  Sparta  three  days  after  he  had  entered  it,  and  his  departure 
was  occasioned  by  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  that  a  war  had  broken  out 
in  Macedonia,  where  the  barbarians  committed  dreadful  ravages.  If  this  news 
had  arrived  three  days  sooner,  Cleomenes  might  have  been  saved.  Antigonus 
was  already  afflicted  with  a  severe  indisposition,  which  at  last  ended  in  a  co» 
ssumption  and  total  defluxion  of  humours,  hat  carried  him  off  two  orthree  yean 
after.  He,  however,  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dejected  by  this  ill  state 
of  health,  and  had  even  spirit  enough  to  engage  in  new  battles  in  his  own  king- 
dom. It  was  said,  that  after  he  had  been  victorious  over  the  Illyrians,he  was 
so  transported  with  joy,  that  he  frequently  repeated  these  expie.ssions,  "  O  the 
glorious,  happy  battle  !"  And  that  he  uttered  this  exclamation  vith  so  mucb, 
nrdour,  that  he  burst  a  vein,  and  lost  a  large  quantity  ot  blood  ;  his  accident 
was  succeeded  by  a  violent  fever,  which  ended  his  days.  Some  time  before 
his  death  he  settled  the  succession  to  his  dominions  in  favour  of  Philip,  the  son 
of  Demetrius,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  or  it  may  rather  be  said,  that 
he  returned  him  the  sceptre,  which  had  only  been  deposited  in  his  hand. 

Cleomenes,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  where  he  met  with  a 
very  cold  reception  from  the  king,  when  he  was  first  introduced  into  his  pre- 
sence. But  after  he  had  given  that  monarch  p-roofs  of  his  admirable  sense,  and 
shown  in  his  common  conversation,  the  generous  freedom,  openness,  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Spartan  manners,  attended  with  a  graceful  politeness,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  mean,  and  even  a  noble  pride  that  became  his  birth  and  dig 
nity,  Ptolemy  was  then  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  esteemed  him  infinitely  more 
than  all  those  courtiers  who  were  only  solicitous  to  please  him  by  abject  flat 
teries.  He  was  even  struck  with  confusion  and  remorse  for  his  neglect  of  so 
great  a  man,  and  for  his  having  abandoned  him  to  Antigonus,  who  had  raised 
his  own  reputation,  and  enlarged  his  power  to  an  infinite  degree,  by  his  victory 
over  that  prince.  The  king  of  Egypt  then  endeavoured  to  comfort  and  relieve 
Cleomenes,  by  treating  him  with  the  utmost  honour,  and  giving  him  repeated 
assurances  that  he  would  send  him  into  Greece  with  such  a  fleet  and  a  supply 
of  money,  as,  with  his  other  good  offices,  should  be  sufficient  to  re-establish  him 
on  the  throne.  He  also  assigned  him  a  yearly  pension  of  twenty-four  talents, 
with  which  he  supported  himself  and  his  friends  with  the  utmost  frugality,  re- 
serving all  the  remainder  of  that  allowance  for  the  relief  of  those  who  retired 
into  Egypt  from  Greece.!  Ptolemy,  however,  died  before  he  could  accomplish 
his  j^romise  to  Cleomenes.|  This  prince  nad  reigned  twenty-five  years,  and 
was  the  last  of  that  race  in  whom  any  virtue  and  moderation  was  conspicuous  : 
for  the  generality  of  his  successors  were  monsters  of  debauchery  and  wicked 
ncs3.§     The  prince,  whose  character  we  are  now  describing,  had  made  it  hif 
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l)r!ii(:ipal  care  to  e.xTena  Ins  dominions  to  the  south,  from  concluding  the  p«a(,e 
Willi  ^yiia.*  Accordingly,  he  had  extended  it  the  whole  length  of  the  Red 
Sea,  as  well  along  the  Arabian  as  the  "Ethiopian  coasts,  and  even  to  the  strait, 
which  forms  a  communication  with  the  Southern  Ocean. f  He  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  his  son  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Philopater. 

Some  time  before  this  period,  Rhodes  suffered  very  considerable  damages 
from  a  great  earthquake-!  '^'he  walls  of  the  city,  with  the  arsenals,  and  the 
narrow  passes  in  the  haven,  where  the  ships  of  that  island  were  laid  up,  were 
reduced  to  a  very  ruinous  condition  ;  and  the  famous  Colossus,  considere(i 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  was  thrown  down,  and  entirely  destroyed.  If 
is  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  earthquake  spared  neither  private  houses  hot 
Dublic  structures,  nor  even  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The  loss  sustained  by  il 
imounted  to  immense  sums  ;  and  the  Rhodians,  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress, 
sent  deputations  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  to  implore  their  relief  in  thai 
melancholy  conjuncture.  An  emulation  worthy  of  praise,  and  not  to  be  paral« 
leled  in  history,  prevailed  in  favour  of  that  deplorable  city ;  and  Hiero  and 
Gelon  in  Sicily,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  signalized  themselves  in  a  peculiar  man 
ner  on  that  occasion.  The  two  former  of  these  princes  contributed  above  one- 
hundred  talents,  and  erected  two  statues  in  the  public  place  ;  one  of  which  re- 
presented the  people  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other  those  of  Syracuse  ^the  formei 
was  crowned  by  the  latter,  to  testify,  as  Polybius  observes,  that  the  Syracusans 
thought  the  opportunity  of  relieving  the  Rhodians  a  favour  and  obligation  to 
themselves.  Ptolemy,  besides  his  other  expenses,  which  amounted  to  a  very 
consideraole  sum,  supplied  that  people  with  three  hundred  talents,  a  million  of 
bushels  of  corn,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  timber  for  building  ten  galleys  of 
ten  benches  of  oars,  and  as  many  more  of  three  benches,  besides  an  infinite 
quantity  of  wood  for  other  buildings ;  all  which  donations  were  accompanied 
with  three  thousand  talents  for  again  erecting  the  Colossus.  Antigonus,  Se- 
ieucus,  Prusias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes,  as  well  as  cities,  signalized 
their  liberality  on  this  occasion.  Even  private  persons  emulated  each  other  in 
sliaring  in  this  glorious  act  of  humanity  ;  and  historians  have  recorded,  that  a 
lady,  whose  name  was  Chryseis,§  and  who  truly  merited  that  appellation,  fur 
nished  from  her  own  estate  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn.  "  Let 
the  princes  of  these  times,"  says  Polybius,  "who  imagine  they  have  done  glo- 
riously in  giving  four  or  five  thousand  crowns,  only  consider  how  inferior  their 
generosity  is  to  that  we  have  now  described."  Rhodes,  in  consequence  of 
(hese  liberalities,  was  re-established  in  a  few  years,  in  a  more  opulent  andsplen- 
lid  state  than  she  had  ever  experienced  before,  if  we  only  except  the  Colossus. 

This  Colossus  was  a  brazen  statue  of  a  prodigious  size,  as  1  have  formerly 
observed  ;  and  some  authors  have  affirmed,  that  the  money  arising  from  the 
contributions  already  mentioned,  amounted  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  lo^s 
which  the  Rhodians  had  sustained.  This  people,  instead  of  employing  the  suixjs 
they  had  received,  in  replacing  that  statue,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
donors,  pretended  that  the  oracle  of  Delphos  had  forbidden  it,  and  given  them 
a  command  to  preserve  that  money  for  other  purposes,  by  which  they  enriched 
1  hemselves.il  The  Colossus  lay  neglected  on  the  ground  for  the  space  of  eighi 
hundred  and  ninety-four  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  six  hundred  and  fifty-three,  Moawyas,^  the  sixth  calipii  or 
emperor  of  the  Saracens,  made  himselt  master  of  Rhodes,  and  sold  this  statu<i 
to  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  metal ;  which, 
computed  by  eight  quintals  for  each  load,  after  a  deduction  of  the  diminution 
the  statue  had  sustained  by  rust,  and  very  probably  by  theft,  amounted  to  moie 
than  thirty-six  thousand  pounds,  or  seven  thousand  two  hundred  quintals. 

*  Monum.  Adulit,  t  Strait  of  Babelmandel. 
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PLAN. 
THIS  Book  includes  the  hwtory  of  twenty-seren  years,  during  which  Ptolemy  Philopater  reigned. 

SECTION  I. 

AlfTIOCHUS  TAKES  THE  STRONGEST  CITIES  IN  CCELOSYRIA.      HE  IS  ENTIRELY 
DEFEATED  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  RAPHIA. 

I  OBSERVED  in  the  preceding  book,  that  Ptolemy  Philopater  had  succeeded 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  his  father,  in  Egypt.*  On  the  other  side,  Seleucus  Calli- 
nir.us  was  dead  in  Parthia.  He  had  left  two  sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  ;  and 
toe  first,  who  was  the  elder,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  and  assumed 
tlie  surname  of  K£$>auvoj,  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  which  no  way  suited  his 
character ;  for  he  was  a  very  weak  prince,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  never  did 
any  actions  that  corresponded  with  the  idea  of  that  namje.  His  reign  was  short, 
nnd  his  authority  but  ill  established,  either  m  the  army  or  the  provinces.  What 
prevented  his  losing  it  entirely  was,  that  Achaeus,  his  cousin,  son  to  Androma- 
chus,  his  mother's  brother,  a  man  of  courage  and  abilities,  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs,  which  his  father's  ill  conduct  had  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
As  for  Andromachus,  be  was  taken  by  Pto!c-.xiy,  in  a  war  with  Cailinicus,  and 
kept  prisoner  in  Alexandria  during  all  his,  and  the  following'  reign. 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  having  seized  upon  all  Asia  Minor,  from  Mount 
Taurus  as  far  as  the  Hellesjpont,  Seleucus  marcned  against  him,  and  left  \ler- 
mias,  the  Carian,  regent  of  Syria.  Achaeus  accompanied  him  in  that  expedition, 
and  did  him  all  the  good  services  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs  would  admit.f 

Having  no  money  to  pay  the  forces,  and  the  king  being  despisecl  by  the  .'.ol- 
diers  for  his  weakness,  Nicanor  and  Apaturius,  two  of  the  chief  officers,  formed 
a  coMsoiracy  against  him  during  his  absence  in  Phrvgia,  and  poisoned  him.| 
Achaeus  revenged  that  horrid  action,  by  putting  to  death  the  two  ringleader.5, 
and  all  who  had  engaged  in  their  plot.  He  acted  afterwards  with  so  much  piu> 
dence  and  valour,  with  regard  to  the  army,  that  he  kept  the  soldiers  in  obe 
dience  ;  and  prevented  Attains  from  taking  advantage  of  this  accident,  which, 
but  for  his  excellent  conduct,  would  have  lost  the  Syrian  empire  all  it  still  pos- 
sessed on  that  side. 

Seleucus  dying  without  children,  the  army  offered  the  crown  to  Achaeus,  and 
several  of  the  provinces  did  the  same.  He,  however,  had  the  generosity  to 
refuse  it  at  that  time,  though  he  afterwards  thought  himself  obliged  to  act  in  a 
different  manner.  In  the  present  conjuncture,  he  not  only  refused  the  crown, 
hut  preserved  it  carefully  for  the  lawful  heir,  Antiochus,  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased king,  who  was  but  in  his  fifteenth  year.     Seleucus,  at  his  setting  out  for 


*   A.  M.  3778.      Ant.  J.  C.  226.       Polyb.  I.  i   .  ;  .  315.  ct  I.  v.  p  386.      Hiero-..  in  l.»aniel.      Appiaji.  ia 
;yiac    p    131.     Justin.  1.  xix.  c.  1. 
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Asia  Minor,  had  sen*  him  into  Babylonia,*  where  he  was  when  his  brothtr  died 
He  was  now  brought  from  thence  to  Antioch,  where  he  ascended  the  throne 
and  enjoyed  it  thirty-six  years.  For  his  illustrious  actions  he  had  been  sur 
named  the  Great.  Achseus,  to  secure  the  succession  in  his  favour,  sent  a  de 
tachment  of  the  army  to  him  in  Syria,  with  Epigenes,  one  of  the  late  king'i 
most  experienced  generals.  The  rest  of  the  forces  he  kept  for  the  service  ol 
the  state,  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  himself  was. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  possessed  of  the  crown,  he  sent  Molo  and  Alexan- 
der, two  brothers,  into  the  east ;  the  former  as  governor  of  Media,  and  the  latter 
o!  Persia.!  Achaeus  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
i'lpigenes  had  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  kept  about  the  king's 
peison ;  and  Hermias  the  Carian  was  declared  his  prime  minister,  as  he  had 
been  under  his  brother.  Achaeus  soon  recovered  all  the  territories  which  Atta> 
lus  had  taken  from  the  empire  of  Syria,  and  forced  him  to  confine  himself  within 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  Alexander  and  Molo,  despising  the  king's  youth, 
were  no  sooner  fixed  in  their  governments,  than  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  ;  and  each  declared  himself  sovereign  in  the  province  over  which  he  had 
been  appointed  lieutenant.  Hermias,  by  his  ill  treatment  of  them,  had  very 
much  contributed  to  their  revolt. 

This  minister  possesse'^  a  cruel  disposition.  The  most  inconsiderable  faults 
were  by  him  made  crimes,  and  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  little  genius,  but  haughty,  conceited,  tenacious  of  his  own  opinion,  and 
would  have  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  have  either  asked  or  followed  another 
man's  advice.  He  could  not  bear  that  any  person  should  share  with  him  in 
credit  and  authority.  Merit  of  every  kind  was  suspected  by,  or  rather  odious 
to  him.  But  the  chief  object  of  his  hatred  was  Epigenes,  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  and  in  whom  the  troops  re 
posed  an  entire  confidence.  It  was  this  reputation  which  gave  the  prime  minis 
ter  umbrage  ;  and  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  conceal  the  ill-will  he  bore  him. 

News  being  brought  of  Molo's  revolt,  Antiochus  assembled  his  council,  in 
order  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs ;  and 
whether  it  would  be  adviseable  for  him  to  march  in  person  against  that  rebel,  oi 
turn  toward  Ccelosyria,  to  check  the  enterprises  of  Ptolemy.  Epigenes  was 
the  first  who  spoke,  and  declared,  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose ;  that  it  w^as  ab- 
solutely necessary  the  king  should  go  in  person  to  the  east,  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  most  favourable  times  and  occasions  for  acting  against  the  rebels  : 
that  when  he  should  be  on  the  spot,  either  Molo  would  not  dare  to  attempt  any 
thing  in  the  sight  of  the  prince,  and  of  an  army  ;  or,  in  case  he  should  persist 
in  his  design,  the  people,  struck  with  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  in  the  re- 
turn of  their  zeal  and  affection  for  him,  would  not  fail  to  deliver  him  up  ;  but 
*.hat  the  most  important  point  of  all  was,  not  to  give  him  time  to  fortify  him 
self.  Hermias  could  not  forbear  interrupting  him  ;  and  cried,  in  an  angry  and 
self-sufficient  tone  of  voice,  that  to  advise  the  king  to  march  in  person  against 
Molo,  with  so  inconsiderable  a  body  of  forces,  would  be  to  deliver  him  up  to 
Ihr"  rebels.  The  real  motive  of  his  speaking  in  this  manner  was,  his  being 
atV  lid  of  sharing  in  the  dangers  of  that  expedition.  Ptolemy  was  to  him  a 
p.'wch  less  formidable  enemy.  There  was  little  to  be  feared  from  invading  a 
[  !  ince  entirely  devoted  to  trivial  pleasures.  The  advice  of  Hermias  prevailed, 
ujon  which  the  command  of  part  of  the  troops  was  given  to  Xenon  and  Theo- 
ilotij-,  with  orders  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Molo;  and  the  king  himself 
rjrrclied  with  the  rest  of  the  army  toward  Coelosyria.I 

On  his  arrival  at  Seleucia  near  Zeugma,  he  there  found  Laodice,  daughter 
oi  Mithridatcs  king  of  Pontus,  who  was  brought  thither  to  espouse  him.  He 
[\y)de  some  stay  there  to  solemnize  the  nuptials,  the  joy  of  which  was  soon  in- 

•  To  ->!•  u.  i  1,  '.viiich  was  in  lliat  province,  and  the  capital  of  the  east  instead  of  Bsbylon,  which  wi« 
J.,  "luj-      in    ■fiu^i-   vr  tl  If  :isi  was  uninhabited. 
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rerrupied  by  the  news  brou8:ht  from  the  east,  viz.  that  his  g-eneral  nable  to 
make  head  against  Molo  and  Alexander,  who  had  united  their  forco  nad  been 
forced  to  retire,  and  leave  them  masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  Antiochus  then 
saw  the  error  he  had  committed  in  not  following  the  advice  of  Epigenes  ;  and 
was  for  laying  aside  the  enterprise  against  Coelosyria,  in  order  to  march  with 
all  his  troops  to  suppress  that  revolt.  But  Hermias  persisted  as  obstinately  as 
ever  in  his  first  opinion.  He  fancied  he  spoke  wonders,  in  declaring,  in  an  em- 
phatic, sententious  manner,  "  that  it  became  kings  to  march  in  person  against 
kini!:s.  and  to  send  their  lieutenants  against  rebels."  Antiochus  was  so  weak  as 
to  acquiesce  again  in  the  opinion  of  Hermias. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  useless  experience  of  every  kind  is  to 
an  indolent  prince,  who  lives  without  reflection.  This  artful,  insinuating,  and 
deceitful  minister,  who  knew  how  to  adapt  himself  to  all  the  desires  and  incli- 
nations of  his  master,  inventive  and  industrious  in  finding  out  new  methods  to 
please  and  amuse,  had  the  cunning  to  make  himself  necessary, by  easing  his 
prince  of  the  weight  of  affairs;  so  that  Antiochus  imagined  he  could  not  do 
without  him.  And  though  he  perceived  several  things  in  his  conduct  and  coun- 
sels which  gave  him  disgust,  he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  examine 
strictly  into  them ;  nor  had  resolution  enough  to  resume  the  authority  he  had 
in  a  manner  abandoned  to  him.  So  that,  acquiescing  again  in  his  own  opinion 
on  this  occasion,  not  from  conviction,  but  weakness  and  indolence,  he  contented 
himself  with  sending  a  general,  and  a  body  of  troops,  into  the  east,  and  himself 
resumed  the  expedition  of  Coelosyria. 

The  general  he  sent  on  that  occasion  was  Xenetas  the  Achaean,  in  whose  com 
mission  it  was  ordered,  that  the  tw^o  first  generals  should  resign  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  their  forces,  and  serve  under  him.  He  had  never  commanded  in  chief 
before,  and  his  only  merit  was,  his  being  the  prime  minister's  friend  and  crea- 
ture. Raised  to  an  employment,  which  his  vanity  and  presumption  could  never 
have  hoped,  he  behaved  with  haughtiness  to  the  other  officers,  and  with  bold- 
ness and  temerity  to  the  enemy.  The  success  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  so  ill  a  choice.  In  passing  the  Tigris,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  into 
which  the  enemy  drew  him  by  stratagem,  and  he  and  all  his  army  were  cut  to 
pieces.  That  victory  opened  to  the  rebels  the  province  of  Babylonia  and  al 
Mesopotamia,  of  which  they,  by  this  means,  possessed  themselves  without  any 
opposition.* 

Antiochus,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  into  Coelosyria,  as  far  as  the  valley 
lying  between  the  two  ridges  of  the  mountains  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  He 
found  the  passes  of  these  mountains  so  strongly  fortified,  and  so  well  defended 
by  Theodotus  the  iEtolian,  to  whom  Ptolemy  had  confided  the  government 
of  this  province,  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  back,  finding  it  impossible  to 
advance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  the 
east  hastened  also  his  retreat.  He  assembled  his  council,  and  again  debated 
on  the  rebellion.  Epigenes,  after  saying,  in  a  modest  tone,  that  it  would  have 
been  most  adviseable  to  march  immediately  against  them,  to  prevent  their 
having  time  to  fortify  themselves  as  they  had  done,  added,  that  the  same  reason 
ought  to  make  them  more  expeditious  now,  and  devote  their  whole  care  and 
study  to  a  war,  which,  if  neglected,  might  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  the  empire 
Hermias,  who  thought  himself  injured  by  this  discourse,  began  to  exclaim 
against  Epigenes  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms.  He  conjured  the  king  not  to 
'ay  aside  the  enterprise  of  Coelosyria,  affirm.ing,  that  he  could  not  abandon  it, 
without  manifesting  a  levity  and  inconstancy,  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  glory 
of  a  prince  of  his  wisdom  and  knowledge.  The  whole  council  hung  down  their 
heads  through  shame,  and  Antiochus  himself  was  much  dissatisfied.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  march  with  the  utmost  speed  against  the  rebels  :  and 
Hermias,  finding  that  all  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  became  immediately  quite 
another  man.    He  came  over  with  great  zeal  to  the  general  opinion,  and  seemed 
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more  ardent  than  any  body  for  hastening  its  execution.    Accordingly  the  troop* 

set  out  toward  Apamea,  where  the  rendezvous  was  fixed. 

They  had  scarcely  set  out,  when  a  sedition  arose  in  the  army  on  account  of 
the  soldiers'  arrears.  This  unlucky  accident  threw  the  king  into  the  utmost 
consternation  and  anxiety  ;  and  indeed  the  danger  was  imminent.  Hermias, 
seeing  the  king  in  sucn  perplexity,  comforted  him,  and  promised  topay  imn>e- 
diately  the  whole  arrears  due  to  the  army  ;  but  at  the  same  time  earnestly  be 
sought  Antiochus  not  to  take  Epigenes  with  him  in  this  expedition,  because, 
alter  the  noise  their  quarrels  had  made,  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for  them 
to  act  in  concert  in  the  operations  of  the  war,  as  the  good  of  the  service  might 
require.  His  view  in  this  was,  to  begin  by  lessening  t'he  esteem  and  affection 
ot  Antiochus  for  Epigenes  by  absence,  well  knowing,  that  princes  soon  forge 
the  virtue  and  services  of  a  man  removed  from  their  sight. 

This  proposal  perplexed  the  king  very  much,  who  was  perfectly  sensible 
how  necessary  the  presence  of  a  general  possessing  the  experience  and  ability 
ot"  Epigenes  was  in  so  important  an  expedition.  But,  as  Hermias  had  iiulu.s- 
triously  contrived  to  besiege,  and  in  a  manner  possess  him  by  all  manner  of 
methods,  such  as  suggesting  to  him  pretended  vit-ws  of  economy,  watching  his 
every  action,  keeping  a  kind  of  guard  over  him,  and  brii)ing  his  affection  by  the 
most  abandoned  complacency  and  adulation,  that  unhappy  prince  was  no  longei 
his  own  master.*  The  king  therefore  consented,  though  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance, to  what  he  required  :  and  Epigenes  was  accordingly  ordered  to  retire  to 
Apamea.  This  event  surprised  and  terrified  all  the  courtiers,  who  were  aj'- 
prehensive  of  the  same  fate  •  but  the  so  diers,  having  received  all  their  arreais, 
were  very  easy  ;  and  though,  themselves  highly  obliged  to  the  prime  ministei-, 
by  whose  means  they  had  been  paid.  Having  in  this  manner  made  himscJl 
master  of  the  nobles  by  fear,  and  of  the  army  by  their  pay,  he  marched  with 
the  king. 

As  the  disgrace  of  Epigenes  extended  only  to  his  removal,  it  was  far  from 
satiating  his  vengeance  ;  and,  as  it  did  not  calm  his  uneasiness  with  regard  to 
the  future,  he  was  apprehensive  that  he  might  obtain  leave  to  return  ;  to  pie- 
vent  which  he  employed  effectual  means.  Alexis,  governor  of  the  citadel  ct' 
Apamea,  was  entirely  at  his  devotion;  and,  indeed,  how  few  would  be  other- 
wise with  regard  to  an  all  powerful  minister,  the  sole  dispenser  of  his  master's 
graces?  Hermias  ordered  this  man  to  despatch  Epigenes,  and  prescribed  to 
iiim  the  manner.  In  consequence  of  this,  Alexis  bribed  one  of  the  domestic- 
of  Epigenes  ;  and  by  gifts  and  promises,  engaged  him  to  slide  a  letter  he  gave 
bin)  among  his  master  s  papers.  This  letter  seemed  to  have  been  written  imd 
subscribed  by  Molo,  one  of^the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  who  thanked  Epigenes  for 
having  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  communicated  to  him  the 
methods  by  which  he  might  safely  put  it  in  execution.  Some  days  after,  Alexis 
went  to  him,  and  asked  whether  he  had  not  received  a  letter  from  Molo  ?  Epi- 
genes, surprised  at  this  question,expressed  his  astonishment,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  highest  indignation.  The  other  replied,  that  he  was  ordered  to  in- 
spect his  papers.  Accordingly  a  search  being  made,  the  Ibrged  letter  whs 
found;  and  Epigenes,  without  being  called  to  a  trial,  or  othervvise  e\airiir:e'', 
was  put  to  death.  The  king,  at  the  bare  sight  of  the  letter,  imagined  tlial  the 
charge  had  been  fully  provecl  against  fiim.  The  courtiers  thought  othevw !,«>,, • 
but  fear  kept  them  all  wlent.  flow  unhapp}^  and  how  much  to  be  pitied,  are 
princes  * 


Although  the  season  was  now  veiy  far  advanced,  Antiochus  passed  the  Eu- 
phrates, assembled  all  his  forces  ;  and  that  he  might  be  nearer  at  hand,  to  open 
the  campaign  very  early  the  next  spring,  he  sent  them  into  winter  quarters  ir 
the  neighbourhood. 


4vri  Kufi'of.     Circumventus  es  prasoccupatus  oeconomiis.  ct  ciisU  dii^,  et  obsequii!     /Tcoi's  unalip^nitBte.  «U3 
■on  erul  domintis. — This  is  a  literal  traD>latioa. 
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l/pon  the  return  of  the  season  he  marched  them  toward  the  Tigris,  passed 
tliat  river,  forced  Molo  to  come  to  an  engagement,  and  gained  so  complete  a 
victory  over  him,  that  the  rebel,  seeing  all  lost,  laid  violent  hands  on  himself 
His  brother  AlexanQtr  was  at  that  time  in  Persia,  where  Neolas,  another  of  theii 
brothers  who  escaped  out  of  this  battle,  brought  him  that  mournful  news.  Find- 
ing their  affairs  desperate,  they  first  killed  their  mother,  afterwards  their  wives 
and  children,  and  at  last  despatchrii  themselves,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  rebellion,  which  proved  the 
rum  of  all  who  engaged  in  it.  A  just  reward  for  all  *hose  who  dare  to  take  up 
arms  against  their  sovereign.* 

After  this  victory,  the  remains  of  the  vanqui:sbed  army  submitted  to  the  king, 
who  only  reprimanded  them  in  very  severe  terms,  and  afterwards  pardoned 
them.  He  then  sent  them  into  Media,  under  the  command  of  those  to  whose 
care  he  had  committed  the  government  of  thai  province  ;  and  returning  from 
thence  into  Seleucia  over  the  Tigris,  he  spent  some  time  there  in  giving  the 
neces>iary  orders  for  re-establishing  his  authority  in  the  provinces  which  had 
revolted,  and  for  settlifjg  all  things  on  their  former  footing. 

This  being  done  by  persons  whom  he  appointed  for  that  purpose,  he  marched 
against  the  Atiopatians,  who  inhabited  the  country  situated  on  the  west  of 
Media,  and  which  is  now  called  Georgia.  Their  king,  Artabazanes  by  name, 
was  a  decrepit  old  man,  who  being  greatly  terrified  by  the  approach  of  An- 
♦.iochus  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  sent  and  made  his  submission,  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  on  such  conditions  as  Antiochus  thought  proper  to  prescribe. 

News  was  received  at  the  same  time,  that  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
which  proved  a  subject  of  joy  to  the  court  as  well  as  the  army.t  Hermias, 
from  that  moment,  revolved  in  his  mind  how  he  might  despatch  Antiochus ; 
hoping  that,  after  his  death,  he  should  certainly  be  appointed  guardian  of  the 
young  prince  ;  and  that  in  his  name  he  might  reign  with  unlimited  power.  His 
pride  and  insolence  had  made  him  odious  to  all  men.  The  people  groaned 
under  a  government  which  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  a  prime  minister  had  ren- 
dered insupportable.  The  complaints  did  not  reach  the  throne,  the  avenues 
to  which  were  all  closed  against  them.  No  one  dared  to  inform  the  king  of 
the  oppression  under  which  his  people  groaned.  It  was  well  known  that  he 
dreaded  inspecting  the  truth  ;  and  that  he  abandoned  to  the  cruelty  of  Hermias 
all  who  dared  to  speak  against  him.  Till  now  he  had  been  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  injustice  and  violence  which  Hermias  exercised  under  his  name.  At 
last,  however,  he  began  to  open  his  eyes ;  but  was  himself  afraid  of  his  minister, 
whose  dependent  he  had  made  himself,  and  who  had  assumed  an  absolute  au- 
thority over  him,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  indolence  of  his  disposition,  who, 
at  first,  was  well  pleased  with  casting  the  burden  of  affairs  on  Hermias. 

Apollophanes,  his  physician,  in  whom  the  king  reposed  great  confidence,  and 
who,  by  his  employment,  had  free  access  to  him,  took  a  proper  tirne  to  repre- 
sent the  general  discontent  of  his  subjects,  and  the  danger  to  which  himself  wa.« 
exposed,  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his  prime  minister.  He  therefore  advised  An- 
tiochus to  take  care  of  himself,  lest  the  same  fate  should  attend  him  as  his 
brother  had  experienced  in  Phrygia,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  those 
on  whom  he  most  relied  ;  that  it  was  plain  Hermias  was  meditatmg  some  ill 
design  ;  and  that  to  prevent  it,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  These  were  real 
services,  which  an  officer,  who  is  attached  to  the  person  of  his  king,  and  who 
has  a  sincere  affection  for  him,  may  and  ought  to  perform.  Such  is  the  use  he 
ought  to  make  of  the  free  access  which  his  sovereign  vouchsafes,  and  the  con- 
fidence with  which  he  honours  him. 

Antiochus  was  surrounded  by  courtiers  whom  he  had  loaded  with  his  favours, 
not  one  of  whom  had  the  courage  to  hazard  his  fortune  by  telling  him  the  truth. 
it  has  been  very  justly  said,  that  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  God  can 
bestow  on  kings,  is  to  deliver  them  from  the  tongues  of  flatterers,  and  the  sj« 
lence  of  good  men. 
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T\m  |)rince,  as  was  already  obseived,  had  began  to  entertain  some  puspicioop 
of  his  chief  minister,  but  did  not  reveal  his  thoughts  to  any  person,  not  know- 
ing whom  to  trust.  He  was  extremely  well  pleased  that  his  physician  had  given 
him  thi=  advjce,  and  concerted  measures  with  him  to  rid  himself  of  a  minister 
§o  universally  detested,  and  so  dangerous.  Accordingly,  he  removed  to  a  short 
distance  from  the- army,  upon  pretence  of  being  indisposed,  and  took  Hermias 
with  him  to  bear  him  company  ;  here,  taking  him  to  walk  in  a  solitaiy  place 
where  none  of  his  creatures  could  come  to  his  assistance,  he  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated.  His  death  caused  a  universal  joy  throughout  the  whole  empire 
This  haughty  and  cruel  man  had  governed,  on  all  occasions,  with  great  vio. 
ience  ;  and  whoever  dared  to  oppose  either  his  opinions  or  designs,  was  sure  to 
fall  a  victim  to  his  resentments.  Accordingly,  he  was  universally  hated  ;  and 
this  hatred  displayed  itself  more  strongly  in  Apamea  than  in  any  other  place  ; 
for  the  instant  the  news  was  brought  oi  his  death,  all  the  citizens  rose  with  the 
utmost  fur}',  and  stoned  his  wife  and  children. 

Antiochus  having  so  happily  re-established  his  affairs  in  the  east,  and  raised 
to  the  government  of  the  several  provinces  persons  of  merit,  in  ^vhom  he  could 
repose  the  greatest  confidence,  marched  back  his  army  into  Syria,  and  placed 
it  in  winter-quarters.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Antioch,  in  hold- 
ing frequent  councils  with  his  ministers,  on  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign.* 

This  prince  had  two  other  very  dangerous  enterprises  to  put  in  execution,  for 
re-establishing  entirely  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  empire  of  Syria :  one  was 
against  Ptolemy,  to  recover  Coelosyria  ;  and  the  other  against  Achaeus.  who  had 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  Minor. 

Ptolemy  Evei^etes  having  seized  upon  all  Coelosyria,  in  the  beginning  ot 
the  reign  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  as  was  before  related,  the  king  of  tgypt  was 
still  possessed  of  a  great  part  of  that  province,  and  Antiochus  not  a  little  in- 
commoded by  such  a  neighbour. 

With  respect  to  Achaeus,  we  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  he  refused 
the  crown  which  was  offered  him  after  the  death  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  and 
had  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Antiochus  the  lawful  monarch,  who,  to  reward  his 
fidelity  and  services,  had  appointed  him  governor  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor.  By  his  valour  and  good  conduct  he  recovered  them  all  from  Attains, 
king  of  Pei^amus,  who  had  seized  upon  those  countries,  and  fortified  himself 
strongly  in  them.  Such  a  series  of  success  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  all  the  fa 
vourites  of  Antiochus.  Upon  this  a  report  was  spread,  that  he  intended  to  usuip 
the  crown ;  and  with  that  view,  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Ptolemy 
Whether  these  suspicions  were  well  or  ill  grounded,  he  thought  it  adviseable 
to  prevent  the  evil  designs  of  his  enemies  ;  and  therefore  taking  the  crown, 
which  he  had  previously  refused,  he  caused  himself  to  be  declared  king. 

He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Asia,  and  all  princes 
very  earnestly  solicited  his  alliance.  This  was  evident  in  a  war  ^\hich  then 
broke  out  between  the  Rhodians  and  Byzantines,  on  account  of  a  tribute  which 
the  latter  had  imposed  on  all  the  ships  that  passed  through  the  strait ;  a  tribute 
which  was  very  grievous  to  the  Rhodians,  because  of  the  immense  trade  they 
carried  on  in  the  Black  Sea.  Achaeus,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  inha 
bitants  of  Byzantium,  had  promised  to  assist  them  ;  the  report  of  which,  threw 
the  Rhodians  into  the  utmost  consternation,  as  well  as  Prusias  kingof  Bilh^'nia, 
whom  they  had  engaged  in  their  party.  In  the  extreme  perplexity  they  were 
under,  they  thought  of  an  expedient  to  disengage  Achaeus  from  the  Byzantines, 
and  to  bring  him  over  to  their  interest.  Androinachus,  his  father,  brother  lo 
Leodice,  whom  Seleucus  had  married,  was  actually  a  prisoner  in  Alexandria. 
These  sent  a  deputation  to  Ptolemy,  lequesting  that  he  might  be  set  at  liberty. 
The  king,  who  was  also  very  glad  to  oblige  Achteus,  as  it  was  in  his  power  lo 
liirnish  him  with  considerable  succours  against  Antiochus,  with  whom  he  wai 
ejj^aged  in  war,  readily  granted  the  Rhod  ans  their  request,  and  pu*  Androma- 
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ciius  into  tijeir  hands.  This  was  a  very  agreeable  present  to  Achaeus,  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  hopes  of  the  Byzantines.  They  thereupon  consented  to  reinstate 
things  upon  their  ancient  footing,  and  take  off  the  new  tribute  which  had  oc- 
casioned the  war.  Thus  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  states,  and 
Achaeus  had  all  the  honour  of  it.* 

It  was  against  this  prince  and  Ptolemy  that  Antiochus  was  resolved  to  tuin 
his  ar.'Tis.  These  were  the  two  dangerous  wars  he  had  to  sustain  ;  and  were 
the  subject  of  the  deliberations  of  liis  council,  to  consider  which  of  them  he 
should  undertake  first.  After  weighing  ail  things  maturely,  it  was  resolved  to 
march  tirst  against  Ptolemy,  before  they  attacked  Achaeus,  whom  they  ther  only 
menaced  in  the  strongest  terms  :  and  accordingly,  all  the  forces  were  ordered 
to  assemble  in  Apamea,  and  afterwards  to  march  into  Ccelosyria.j 

In  a  council  that  was  held  betbre  the  army  set  out,  Apollophanes,  the  king's 
physician  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  a  great  oversight,  should  they 
march  into  Ctelosyria,  and  leave  behind  them  Seleucia  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  so  near  the  capital  of  the  empire.  His  opinion  brought  over  the  whole 
council  by  the  evident  strength  of  the  reasons  which  supported  it;  for  this  city 
stands  on  the  same  river  as  Antioch,  and  is  but  five  leagues  below,  near  the 
mouth  of  it.  When  Ptolemy  Evergetes  undertook  the  invasion  already  men- 
tioned, to  support  the  rights  of  his  sister  Berenice,  he  seized  that  city,  and  put 

strong  Egyptian  garrison  into  it,  which  had  kept  possession  of  that  important 
lace  full  twenty-seven  years.  Among  many  prejudices  it  did  to  the  inhabi- 
ants  of  Antioch,  one  was,  cutting  off  entirely  their  communication  with  the  sea, 
and  ruining  all  their  trade  ;  for  Seleucia,  being  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  was  the  harbour  of  Antioch,  which  suffered  grievously  by  that  means. 
Ali  these  reasons  being  clearly  and  strongly  urged  by  Apollophanes,  determined 
the  king  and  council  to  follow  his  plan,  and  to  open  the  campaign  with  the  siege 
of  Seleucia.  Accordingly  the  whole  army  marched  thither,  invested  it,  took 
it  by  storm,  and  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  it. 

This  being  done,  Antiochus  marched  with  diligence  into  Ccelosyria,  where 
Theodotus  the  .^tolian,  governor  of  it  under  Ptolemy,  promised  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  whole  country.  We  have  seen  how  vigorously  he  had 
repulsed  him  the  year  before  ;  the  court  of  Egypt  however  had  not  been  satis- 
fied with  his  services  on  that  occasion.  Those  who  governed  the  king  expected 
greater  things  from  his  valour,  and  were  persuaded  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
have  done  something  more.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  for  to  Alexandria,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  conduct ;  and  was  threatened  with  no  less  than  losing  his  head. 
After  his  reasons  had  been  heard,  he  was  acquitted,  and  sent  back  to  his  gov 
ernment.  He  could  not,  however,  forgive  the  groundless  injury  they  had  done 
him ,  and  was  so  exasperated  at  the  affront,  that  he  resolved  to  revenge  it. 

The  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  whole  court,  to  which  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness, heightened  his  indignation  and  resentment.  It  was  intolerable  to  him 
to  depend  on  the  caprice  ot  so  base  and  contemptible  a  set  of  people.  And, 
indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  fancy  to  conceive  more  abominable  excesses 
than  those  in  which  Philopater  plunged  himself  v.  jring  his  whole  reign  ;  and 
the  court  imitated  but  too  exactly  the  example  he  set  them.  It  was  thought 
that  he  had  poisoned  his  father,  vvhence  he  was,  by  antiphrasis,  surnamed  Phi- 
lopater. j;  He  publicly  caused  Berenice  his  mother,  and  Magis  his  only  brother, 
lo  be  put  to  death.  After  he  had  got  rid  of  all  those  who  could  either  give  him 
50od  counsel,  or  excite  his  jealousy,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  infa- 
mous pleasures,  and  was  solely  intent  on  gratifying  his  luxury,  brutality,  and 
the  most  shameful  passions.  His  prime  minister  was  Sosibes,a  man  every  way 
qualified  for  the  service  of  such  a  master  as  Philopater;  and  one  whose  sole 
view  was  to  support  himself  in  power  by  any  means  whatever.  The  readef 
will  naturally  imagine,  that,  in  such  a  court,  the  power  of  women  had  no  bounds. 
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Theodolus,  nho  vas  a  man  of  honour,  could  not  bear  to  depend  on  such  pee 

nle.  and  therefore  resolved  to  find  a  sovereign  more  worthy  of  his  services  Ac* 
cordinglj^,  he  no  sooner  returned  to  his  government,  than  he  seized  upon  the 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  declared  for  king  Antiochus,  and  immediately 
despatched  the  courier  above  mentioned  to  invite  him  thither. 

Nicolaus,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals  though  he  was  of  the  same  country  with 
Theodotus,  would  not  desert  Ptolemy,  but  preserved  hi?  fidelity  to  that  prince. 
The  instant,  therefore,  that  Theodotus,  had  taken  Ptolemais,  he  besieged  him 
in  it  ;  possessed  himself  of  the  passes  of  Mount  Libanus,  to  stop  Antiochus, 
^no  was  advancing  to  I'ne  aid  of  Theodotus,  and  defended  them  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. He  was  afterwards  forced  to  abandon  them,* by  which  means  Antio 
chus  took  possession  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  whose  gates  were  opened  to  him 
by  Theodotus. 

In  these  two  cities  were  the  magazines  which  Ptolemy  had  laid  up  for  the 
use  ol  his  army,  with  a  heet  of  forty  sail.  He  gave  the  command  of  these  ships 
to  Diognetus,  his  admiral,  who  was  ordered  to  sail  to  Pelusium,  whither  the 
king  intended  to  march  by  land,  with  the  view  of  invading  Egypt  on  that  side  ; 
being  informed  that  this  was  the  season  in  which  the  inhabitants  used  to  lay  the 
country  under  water,  by  opening  the  dikes  of  the  Nile,  and  consequently  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  advance  into  E^ypt  at  that  time,  he  abandoned 
that  project  and  employed  the  whole  force  of  nis  arms  to  reduce  the  rest  of 
Ccslosyria.  He  seized  upon  some  fortresses,  and  others  submitted  to  him  ;  and 
at  last  he  possessed  himself  of  Damascus,  the  capital  of  that  province,  after 
having  deceived  Dinon,  the  governor  of  it,  by  a  stratagem.* 

The  last  action  of  this  campaign  was  the  siege  of  Dora,  a  maritime  city  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Carmel.  This  place,  which  was  strongly  situated 
had  been  so  well  fortified  by  Nicolaus,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Antiochus  to 
take  it ;  he  therefore  was  forced  to  agree  to  a  truce  for  four  months,  proposed  to 
him  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  this  served  him  as  an  honourable  pretence 
for  marching  back  his  army  to  Seleucia  on  the  Orontes,  where  he  placed  it  in 
winter  quarters.  Antiochus  appointed  Theodotus,  the  ^Etolian,  governor  of  all 
the  places  he  had  conquered  in  this  country. 

During  the  interval  of  this  truce,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the  two 
crc  .vns,  in  which,  however,  the  only  view  of  both  parties  was  to  gain  time.f 
Ptolemy  had  occasion  for  it,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
carrying  on  the  war  ;  and  Antiochus  for  reducing  Achaeus.  The  latter  was  not 
satisfied  with  Asia  Minor,  of  which  he  was  already  master  ;  but  had  no  less  in 
view  than  to  dethrone  Antiochus,  and  to  dispossess  him  of  all  his  dominions. 
To  check  his  ambitious  views,  it  was  necessary  for  Antiochus  not  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  frontiers,  or  engaged  in  remote  conquests. 

In  this  treaty*,  the  main  point  was  to  know  to  whom  Coelosyria,  Phccnicia, 
Samaria,  and  Judea,  had  been  given,  in  the  partition  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
empire,  between  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander,and  Lj^simachus,  after  the  death 
of  Antigonus  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Ptolemy  laid  claim  to  them,  by  virtue  of 
their  having  been  assigned  by  this  treaty  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  hi.*-  great  grandfa- 
ther. On  the  other  side,  Antiochus  pretended  that  they  had  been  given  to  Se- 
leucus Nicator  :  and  therefore  that  they  were  his  right,  being  heir  and  successor 
of  that  king  in  the  empire  of  Syria.  Another  difficulty  ernbarrassed  the  com- 
missioners. Ptolemy  would  have  Achaeus  included  in  the  treaty,  which  Antio- 
chus opposed  absolutely,  alleging,  that  it  was  a  shameful  and  unheard  of  thing, 
for  a  king  like  Ptolemy  to  espouse  the  party  of  rebels,  and  countenance  revolt. 
During  these  contests,  in  which  neither  side  would  yield  to  the  other,  the 
lime  of  the  truce  elapsed,  and  nothing  being  conclude  d,  it  became  necessary  to 
have  recourse  again  to  arms.  Nicolaus,  the  Mio\]:\v,  had  given  so  many  proofs 
oi  valour  and  fidelity  in  the  last  campaign,  that  Pl<  lemy  gave  him  the  com- 
mand in  chief  of  his  army,  and  charged  him  with  every  thing  relating  to  the 
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service  ot  the  kii^,  in  those  provinces  which  occasioned  the  war  Perigenes 
the  admiral,  put  to  sea  with  the  fleet,  in  order  to  act  against  the  enemy  on  thai 
side.  Nicolaus  appointed  Gaza  for  the  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces,  whitlici 
all  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  sent  from  Egypt.  From  thence  he 
marched  to  Mount  Libanus,  where  he  seized  all  the  passes  between  that  chain 
of  mountains  and  the  sea,  by  which  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  pass,  firmly  re- 
solved to  wait  for  him  there,  and  stojp  his  march,  by  the  superiority  which  the 
advantageous  posts  he  was  master  of  gave  him.* 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  was  not  inactive,  but  prepared  all  things,  both 
ly  sea  and  land,  for  a  vigorous  invasion.  He  gave  the  command  of  his  fleet  to 
[iiognetus,  his  admiral,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  land  forces.  The 
fleets  coasted  the  armies  on  both  sides  ;  so  that  the'>  naval  as  well  as  land  forces 
met  at  the  passes  which  Nicolaus  had  seized.  Wnile  Antiochus  attacked  Ni- 
colaus by  land, the  fleets  began  to  engage,  so  that  the  battle  began  both  by  sea 
and  land  at  the  same  time  At  sea,  neither  party  had  the  superiority  ;  but  on 
land,  Antiochus  had  the  advantage,  and  forced  Nicolaus  to  retire  to  Sidon,  after 
losing  four  thousand  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
Perigenes  followed  him  thither  with  the  Egyptian  fleet ;  and  Antiochus  pursued 
ihem  to  that  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  the  design  of  besieging  them  in 
it.  He  nevertheless  found  that  conquest  would  be  attended  with  too  many  dif- 
ficulties, because  of  the  great  number  of  troops  in  the  city,  where  they  had  a 
great  abundance  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries  ;  and  he  was  not  willing 
to  besiege  it  in  form.  He  therefore  sent  his  fleet  to  Tyre,  and  marched  into 
Galilee.  After  having  subjected  it  by  the  taking  of  several  cities,  he  passed 
the  river  Jordan,  entered  Gilead,  and  possessed  himself  of  all  that  country,  for- 
merly the  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh. 

The  season  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  prolong  the  campaign,  for  which  rea- 
son he  returned  back  by  the  river  Jordan,  left  the  government  of  Samaria  to  Hip- 
polochus  and  Kereas.  who  had  deserted  Ptolemy's  service,  and  come  over  to 
him,  and  he  gave  them  five  thousand  men  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  He  then 
marched  the  rest  of  the  forces  back  to  Ptolemais,  where  he  put  them  into  winter- 
quarters. 

The  campaign  was  again  yppened  in  the  spring.  Ptolemy  caused  seventy 
thousand  foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and  sixty-three  elephants,  to  advance  toward 
Pelusium.  He  was  at  the  head  of  these  forces,  and  marched  them  through  the 
deserts  which  divide  Egypt  from  Palestine,  and  encamped  at  Raphia,  between 
Rhinocorura  and  Gaza,  at  the  latter  of  which  cities  the  two  armies  met.  That 
of  Antiochus  was  something  more  numerous  than  the  other.  His  forces  con- 
sisted of  seventy-two  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  and 
two  elephants.  He  first  encamped  within  ten  furlongs,  and  soon  after  within 
five  of  the  enemy.  All  the  time  they  lay  so  near  one  another,  they  were  per- 
petually skirmishing,  either  when  they  went  to  fetch  fresh  water,  or  in  fornging; 
many  individuals  also  distinguished  themselves  on  these  occasions.! 

Theodotus,  the  ^Etolian,  who  had  served  many  years  under  the  Egyptians, 
favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  entered  their  camp,  accompanied  only 
by  two  persons.  He  was  taken  for  an  Egyptian ;  so  that  he  advanced  as  far  as 
Ptolemy's  tent,  with  a  design  to  kill  him,  and  by  that  bold  action  to  put  an  en  1 
lo  the  vVar ;  but  the  king  happening  not  to  be  in  his  tent,  he  killed  his  first  phy- 
sician, having  mistaken  him  for  Ptolemy.  He  also  wounded  two  other  persons, 
And  during  the  alarm  and  noise  which  this  attempt  occasioned,  he  escaped  to 
his  camp. 

But  at  last  the  two  kings,  resolving  to  decide  their  quarrel,  drew  up  their  ar- 
mies in  order  of  battle.  They  rode  from  one  body  to  another  at  the  head  ol 
their  lines  to  animate  their  troops.  Arsinoe,  the  sister  and  wife  &i  Ptolemy,  not 
only  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  i^ehave  manfully  before  the  battle,  but  did  notleavc 
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her  I  ./^band  even  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement.     The  issue  of  it  was,  Aa 

tiochus,  being  at  the  head  of  his  right  wing,  defeated  the  enemy's  left.  Bu' 
while  hunied  on  by  an  inconsiderate  ardour,  he  engaged  too  warmly  in  tht  pur 
«!jit.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  as  successful  in  the  other  wing,  chained  the  centre 
of  the  army  of  Antiochus  in  flank,  which  was  then  uncovered,  and  broke  it  be- 
fore it  was  possible  for  that  prince  to  come  to  its  relief.  An  old  officer  who  saw 
which  way  the  dust  flew,  concluded  that  the  centre  was  defeated,  and  accord- 
ingly made  Antiochus  observe  it.  But  though  he  faced  about  that  instant,  1  c 
came  too  late  to  amend  his  fault;  and  found  the  rest  of  his  army  broken  and  {it 
{c>  flight.  He  himself  was  now  obliged  to  provide  for  his  retreat,  and  retired  ki 
Raphia,  and  afterwards  to  Gaza,  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  killed,  aiul 
four  tl)ousand  taken  prisone  .-.  Finding  it  would  now  be  impossible  for  him  to 
continue  the  campaign  against  Ptolemy,  he  abandoned  all  his  conquests  and  le- 
treated  to  Antioch  with  the  remains  of  his  army.  This  battle  of  Raphia  was 
fought  at  the  same  time  with  that  in  which  Hannibal  defeated  Flaminius  the 
consul,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Thrasymene  in  Hetruria. 

After  the  retreat  of  Antiochus,  all  Coelosyria  and  Palestine  submitted  with 
great  cheerfulness  to  Ptolemy.  Having  been  long  subject  to  the  Egyptians,  they 
were  more  inclined  to  them  flian  to  Antiochus.  The  conqueror's  court  was  in  a 
short  time  crowded  with  ambassadors  from  all  the  cities,  and  from  Judea  among 
the  rest,  to  pay  homage  to,  and  offer  him  presents ;  and  all  met  with,  a  gracious 
reception. 

Ptolemy  was  desirous  of  making  a  progress  through  the  conquered  provinces, 
and  among  other  cities  he  visited  Jerusalem.  He  visited  the  temple  there,  and 
even  offered  sacrifices  to.the  God  of  Israel ;  making  at  the  same  time  oblations, 
and  bestowing  considerable  gifts.*  Not  being  satisfied  with  viewing  it  from 
tiie  outward  court,  beyond  which  no  Gentile  was  allowed  to  go,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  sanctuary,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  whicl 
no  one  was  allowed  access  but  the  high-priest,  and  that  but  once  every  year 
on  the  third  day  of  the  great  expiation.  The  report  of  this  being  soon  spread 
occasioned  a  great  tumult.  The  high-priest  informed  him  of  the  holiness  ol 
the  place,  and  the  express  law  of  God,  by  which  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  il 
The  priests  and  Levites  drew  together  in  a  body  to  oppose  his  rash  desigii 
which  the  people  also  conjured  him  to  ]iiy  aside.  All  places  now  echoed  witi 
the  lamentations  which  were  made,  on  account  of  the  profanation  to  which  theii 
temple  would  be  exposed;  and  the  people  were  lifting  up  their  hands,  to  im- 
plore Heaven  not  to  suffer  it.  All  this  opposition,  however,  instead  of  prevail- 
ing with  the  king,  only  inflamed  his  curiosity  the  more.  He  forced  as  far  as 
the  second  court ;  but,  as  he  was  preparing  to  enter  the  temple  itself,  God  struck 
him  with  a  sudden  terror,  which  threw  him  into  such  disorder,  that  he  was  car- 
ried off  half  dead.  After  this,  he  left  the  city,  highly  exasperated  against  the 
Jewish  nation,  on  account  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him,  and  highly 
threatened  it  with  his  revenge.  He  accordingly  kept  his  word  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  raised  a  cruel  persecution,  especially  against  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria, whom  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  by  force  to  worship  false  deities.t 

The  instant  that  Antiochus,  after  the  battle  of  Raphia,  arrived  at  Antioch,  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  i  olemy,to  sue  for  peace.  The  circumstance  which  prompted 
him  to  this  was,  h's  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  his  people  ;  for  he  could  not  bu' 
perceive  that  his  credit  and  authority  were  very  much  lessened  since  his  last 
defeat.  Besides,  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  turn  his  arms  toward  Achseus. 
and  check  the  progress  he  made,  which  increased  daily.     To  obviate  the  das- 

er  which  threatened  him  on  that  side,  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  safest  foi 

ira  to  make  a  peace  upon  any  terms  wi*h  Ptolemy ;  to  avoid  being  opposed 


f 


*  The  third  book  of  .Maccabees,  whence  this  story  is  cxtrarted,  is  not  admitted  by  the  church  amopf 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  any  more  th:in  the  fourth.  They  arc  prior,  with  regard  to  the  order  « 
time,  to  the  two  first.  Dr  Prideaux,  speaking  of  the  third  book,  says,  that  the  groundworic  of  the  starjr  ». 
true,  though  the  author  chanjrd  foriie  lirciirristunces  of  it,  by  intermixing  fabulous  incidents. 
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by  two  such  powerful  enemies,  wlio,  invading  him  on  both  sides,  would  cerlainJy 
overpower  him  at  last.  He  therefore  invested  his  ambassadors  with  iiill  pov/ers 
to  give  up  to  Ptolemy  those  provinces  which  were  the  subject  of  their  contest, 
namely,  CcElosyria  and  Palestine.  Coelosyria  included  that  part  of  S^ria  which 
lies  between  the  mountains  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  ;  and  Palestine,  all  the 
countiy  which  anciently  was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  the 
coast  of  these  two  provinces  was  what  the  Greeks  called  Phoenicia.  Antiochus 
consented  to  resign  all  this  country  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  to  purchase  a  peace 
at  that  juncture  ;  choosing  rather  to  give  up  this  part  of  his  dominions,  than 
hazard  the  losing  of  them  all.  A  truce  was  therefore  agreed  on  for  twelve 
months  ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  peace  was  concluded  on  the 
same  terms.  Ptolemy,  who  might  have  taken  advantage  of  this  victory  for  con- 
quering all  Syria,  was  desirous  of  putting  an  'ind  to  the  war,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  devoting  himself  entirely  '.  >  his  pleasures.  His  subjects, 
knowing  his  want  of  spirit  and  effeminacy,  could  not  conceive  how  it  had  been 
possible  for  him  to  have  been  so  successful ;  and  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
displeased  at  his  having  concluded  a  peace,  by  which  he  had  tied  up  his  hands. 
The  discontent  they  conceived  on  this  occasion,  was  the  chief  source  of  the 
disorders  in  Egypt,  which  at  last  rose  to  an  open  rebellion  :  so  that  Ptolemy, 
by  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  foreign  war,  drew  one  upon  himself  in  the  centre 
of  his  own  dominions.* 

Antiochus,  after  having  concluded  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  the  war  against  Achasus,  and  made  all  the  preparations  necessary 
for  taking  the  field.  At  last  he  passed  Mount  Taurus,  and  entered  Asia  Minor 
with  an  intention  to  subdue  it.  Here  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Attalus,  king 
■of  Pergamus,  by  virtue  of  which  they  united  their  forces  against  the  common 
enemy.  They  attacked  him  with  so  much  vigour,  that  he  abandoned  the  open 
country  to  them,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Sardis,to  which  Antiochus  laying  siege, 
Achaeus  held  out  about  one  year.j  He  often  made  sorties,  and  a  great  many 
battles  were  fought  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  At  last,  by  a  stratagem  of 
Ligoras.  one  of  his  commanders,  Sardis  was  taken.  Achaeus  retired  into  the 
citadel,  where  he  defended  himself,  till  he  was  delivered  up  by  two  traitorous 
Cretans.  This  fact  confirms  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  which  said  that  the  "  Cre- 
tans were  liars  and  knaves."! 

Ptolemy  Philopater  had  made  a  treaty  with  Achseus,  and  deeply  regretted 
his  being  so  closely  blocked  up  in  the  castle  of  Sardis,  and  therefore  commanded 
Sosibes  to  relieve  him  at  any  price  whatever.  There  was  then  in  Ptolemy's 
court  a  very  cunning  Cretan,  Bolis  byname,  who  had  lived  a  considerable  time 
at  Sardis.  Sosibes  consulted  this  man,  and  asked  whether  he  could  not  think 
on  some  means  by  which  Achaeus  might  escape.  The  Cretan  desired  time  to 
consider  of  it ;  and  returning  to  Sosibes,  offered  to  undertake  it,  and  explained 
to  him  the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  proceed.  He  told  him,  that  he  had 
^an  intimate  friend,  who  was  also  his  near  relation,  named  Cambylus,  a  captain 
*in  the  Cretan  troops  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  ;  that  he  commanded  at  that 
time  in  a  fbrt  behind  the  castle  of  Sardis  ;  and  that  he  would  prevail  with  him 
o  let  Achaeus  escape  that  way.  His  project  being  approved,  he  was  sent  with 
^he  utmost  speed  to  Sardis  to  pi.t  it  in  execution,  and  ten  talents  were  given  him 
X)  defray  his  expenses,  &c.  and  a  much  more  considerable  sum  promised  him  in 
case  he  succeeded.  After  his  arrival,  he  communicated  the  affair  to  Camby- 
lus, when  those  two  miscreants  agreed,  for  their  greater  advantage,  to  go  and 
reveal  their  design  to  Antiochus.  They  offered  that  prince,  as  they  themselves 
bad  determined,  to  play  their  parts  so  well,  that,  instead  of  procuring  the  es- 
cape of  Achffius,  they  would  bring  him  to  him,  upon  condition  of  receiving  a 
considerable  reward,  to  be  divided  anicuig  them,  as  well  as  the  ten  talents  which 
Bolis  had  already  received. § 
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Antiochus  was  overjoyed  at  what  he  had  heard,  and  promised  them  a  reward 
that  suflfiiced  to  engage  them  to  do  him  that  important  service.  Upon  this,  Bo- 
!is,  aided  by  Cambylus,  easily  got  admission  into  the  castle,  where  the  creden 
tials  he  produced  from  Sosibes,  and  some  other  friends  of  Achaeus,  gained  him 
the  entire  conndence  of  that  ill-fated  prince.  He  accordir^ly  trusted  himself 
to  those  two  wretches,  who,  the  instant  he  was  out  of  the  castle,  seized  and  de- 
livered him  to  Antiochus.  This  king  caused  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded, 
and  thereby  put  an  end  to  that  war  of  Asia  ;  for  the  moment  those  who  still  sus- 
tained the  siege  heard  of  his  death,  they  surrendered  ;  and,  shortly  after,  all  the 
other  places  in  the  provinces  of  Asia  did  the  same.* 

Rebels  very  seldom  come  to  a  good  end  ;  and  though  the  perfidy  of  such 
traitors  strikes  us  with  horror,  and  raises  our  indignation,  we  are  not  inclined 
to  pity  the  unhappy  fate  of  Achaeus,  who  had  made  hf  mself  worthy  of  it,  by 
his  infidelity  to  his  sovereign. 

It  was  aboot  this  time  that  the  discontent  of  the  Egyptians  against  Philopa- 
lor  began  to  break  out.  According  to  Polybius,  it  occasioned  a  civil  war;  but 
neither  himself  nor  arjy  other  author  gives  us  the  particulars  of  it.f 

We  also  read  in  Livy,  that  the  Romans,  some  time  after,  sent  deputies  to 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  doubtless  the  same  queen  who  before  was  called  Ar- 
sinoe,  to  rencAv  their  ancient  friendship  and  alliance  with  Egypt.  These  car- 
ried, as  a  present  to  the  king,  a  robe  and  a  purple  tunic,  with  an  ivory  chair  ;| 
and  to  the  queen  an  embroidered  robe,  and  a  purple  scarf.  Such  kind  of  pre- 
sents show  the  happy  simplicity  which  in  those  ages  prevailed  among  the 
Romans. § 

Philopator  had  at  this  time,  by  Arsinoe,||  his  wife  and  sister,  a  son  called 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  succeeded  him  at  five  years  of  age. IT 

Philopator,  from  the  signal  victory  he  had  obtained  over  Antiochus,  had  aban- 
doned himself  to  pleasures  and  excesses  of  every  kind.  Agathoclea,his  con- 
cubine, Agathocles  the  brother  of  that  woman,  and  their  mother,  governed  him 
entirel3r.  He  spent  all  his  time  in  gaming,  drinking,  and  the  most  infamous  ir- 
regularities. His  nights  were  passed  in  debauches,  and  his  days  in  ffeasts  and 
dissolute  revels.  Forgetting  entirely  the  king,  instead  of  applying  himself  to 
the  affairs  of  state,  he  valued  himself  upon  presiding  in  concerts,  and  playing 
on  instruments.  The  women  disposed  of  every  thing.  They  conferred  all 
employments  and  governments  ;  and  no  one  had  less  authority  in  the  kingdom 
than  the  prince  himself.**  Sosibes,  an  old  artful  minister,  who  had  served  dur- 
ing three  reigns,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  his  great  experience  had  made 
him  very  capable  of  the  administration;  not  indeed  entirely  in  the  manner  he 
desired,  but  as  the  favourites  would  permit  him  to  act ;  and  he  was  so  wicked, 
as  to  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  the  most  unjust  commands  of  a  corrupt  prince, 
and  his  unworth}'  favourites. tt 

Arsinoe,  the  king's  sister  and  wife,  had  no  power  or  authority  at  court ;  the 
favourites  and  prime  minister  did  not  show  her  the  least  respect.  On  the  other 
side,  the  queen  was  not  patient  enough  to  suffer  every  thing  without  murmur- 
ing :  and  they  at  last  grew  weary  of  her  complaints.  The  king,  and  those  who 
governed  him,  commanded  Sosibes  to  rid  them  of  her.  He  obeyed,  and  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  one  Philammon,  who,  without  doubt,  did  not  want  ex 
penence  in  such  cruel  and  barbarous  assassinations. Jt 

*  A.  M.  3789.     Ant.  .T.  C.  215.  f  Polyb.  1.  r.  p.  444 

X  This  wai  allowed  in  Rome  to  none  but  the  highest  officers  in  the  state. 
^  A.  M.  3794.     Ant  .J.  C.  210.     Liv.  1.  xxvii.  c.  4. 
II  Justin  calls  her  Eurydice.     In  case  he  is  not  mistaken,  this  queen  had  three  names,  Arsinoe,  C)eop*trm, 
kpd  Eurydice.     But  Cleopatra  was  a  name  common  to  the  queens  of  Eg-ypt,  as  that  of  Ptolemy  was  to  tb« 
king*.    At  Archbishop  Usher  places  the  adventure  of  Hyrranus  the  Jew  at  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
had  inserted  it  there  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.      But  as  Josephus,  from  whom  it  is  taken,  says,  that 
It  happened  in  the  reig:n  of  Selencus,  the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  I  hare  transferred  it  to  that  time,  at 
Dean  Prideaux  does  also,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  187  years  before  Jesus  Christ. 
IT  A.  M.  3795.     Ant.  J.  C.  209.     Justin.  Ixxx.  c.  4. 
♦*  Tribunatus,  pnefecturas,  ct  ducatut  muliercs  ordinabant;  nee  quisquam  in  regno  suo  minus,  quam  Ips* 
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This  last  action,  added  to  so  many  more  of  the  most  flagrant  nature,  dis- 
pleased the  people  so  much,  that  Sosibes  was  obliged,  before  the  king's  death, 
to  quit  his  employment.  He  was  succeeded  by  Tlepolemus,  a  young  man  of 
quality,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  army  by  his  valour  and  con<iuct 
He  had  all  the  suffrages  in  a  grand  council  held  for  choosing  a  prime  minister 
Sosibes  resigned  to  him  the  king's  seal,  which  was  the  badge  of  his  office. 
.Tlepolemus  performed  the  several  functions  of  it,  and  governed  all  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  life.  But  though  this  was  not  long,  he  dis- 
covered but  too  plainly,  that  he  had  not  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  supporting 
so  great  an  employment.  He  had  neither  the  experience,  ability,  nor  appli 
cation  of  his  predecessor.  As  he  had  the  administration  of  all  the  finances,  and 
disposed  of  all  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  state,  and  all  payments  passed 
through  his  hands,  every  body,  as  is  usual,  was  assiduous  in  making  their  court 
to  him.  He  was  extremely  liberal ;  but  then  his  bounty  was  bestowed  without 
choice  or  discernment,  and  almost  solely  on  those  who  shared  in  his  parties  of 
pleasure.  The  extravagant  flatteries  of  those  who  were  for  ever  crowding 
about  his  person,  made  him  fancy  his  talents  superior  to  those  of  all  other  men. 
He  assumed  haughty  airs,  indulged  in  luxury  and  profusion,  and  at  last  grew  in- 
supportable to  all  the  world. 

The  wars  of  the  east  have  made  me  suspend  the  relation  of  the  affairs  that 
happened  in  Greece  during  their  continuance  :  we  now  return  to  them. 

SECTION    II. — THE   iETOLIANS    DECLARE   AGAINST    THE    ACHiEANS.      BATTLE   OF 
CAPHYIA.      UNHAPPY    DEATH    OF    CLEOMENES. 

The  -^tolians,  particularly  in  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  were  be 
come  a  very  powerful  people  in  Greece.  Originally,  their  territories  extended 
from  the  river  Achelous,  to  the  strait  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  to  the  country 
of  the  Locrians,  surnamed  Ozolae.  But  in  process  of  time,  they  had  possessed 
themselves  of  several  cities  in  Acarnania,  Thessaly,  and  other  neighbouring 
countries.  They  led  much  the  same  life  upon  land  as  pirates  do  at  sea,  that 
is,  they  exercised  themselves  perpetually  in  plunder  and  rapine.  Wholly  bent 
on  lucre,  they  did  not  consider  any  gain  as  infamous  or  unlawful ;  and  were  en- 
.ire  strangers  to  the  laws  of  peace  or  war.  They  were  very  much  inured  to 
toils,  and  intrepid  in  battle.  They  signalized  themselves  particularly  in  the 
war  against  the  Gauls,  who  made  an  irruption  into  Greece,  and  showed  them- 
selves zealous  detenders  o^  the  public  liberty  against  the  Macedonians.*  The 
increase  of  their  power  had  made  them  haughty  and  insolent.  That  haughti- 
ness appeared  in  the  answer  they  gave  the  Komans,  when  they  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  order  them  not  to  infest  Acarnania.  They  expressed,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Trojus  Pompeius  or  Justin,  his  epitomiser,  the  highest  contempt  for  Rome, 
which  they  termed  only  in  its  origin  a  shameful  receptacle  of  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, founded  and  built  by  fratricide,  and  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  women 
ravished  from  the  arms  of  their  parents.!  They  added,  that  the  iEtolians  had 
always  distinguished  themselves  in  Greece,  as  much  by  their  valour  as  their 
virtue  and  descent;  that  neither  Philip  nor  Alexander  his  son  had  been  for- 
midable to  them  ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  latter  made  the  whole  earth  trenv- 
ble,  they  had  not  been  afraid  to  reject  his  edicts  and  ii  junctions  :  that  there- 
fore the  Romans  would  not  do  well  to  rouse  the  ^tolians  against  them  ;  a  peo- 
ple whose  arnr.3  had  extirpated  the  Gauls,  and  despised  the  Macedonians.  The 
reader  may,  from  this  speech,  form  a  judgment  ofthe  ^tolians,  of  whom  much 
will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

From  the  time  that  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  had  lost  his  kingdom,  and  Antigo- 
nus,  by  his  victory  at  Selasia,  had  in  some  measure  restored  the  peace  of 
Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnessus,  who  were  tired  by  the  tirst  wars,  and 
imagined  that  affairs  would  always  continue  in  the  same  state,  had  laid  their 
arms  aside,  and  totally  neglected  military  discipline.  The  ^tolians  medi- 
lated  taking  advantage  of  this  indolence.     Peace  was  insupportable  to  them,  as 
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it  obliged  them  to  subsist  at  .heir  own  expense,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
support  themselves  wholly  by  rapine.  Antigonus  had  kept  them  in  awe,  ana 
prevented  them  from  infesting  their  neighbours;  but,  after  his  death,  despising 
Philip,  because  of  his  youth,  they  marched  into  Peloponnesus  sword  in  hand, 
and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  Messenians.  Aratus,  exasperated  at  thi^ 
perfidy  and  insolence,  and  seeing  that  Timoxenes,  at  that  time  captain-general 
of  the  Achaeans,  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  because  his  year  was  near  expiring  ; 
as  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  the  following  year,  took  upon  him  the 
command  five  days  before  the  due  time,  in  order  to  march  the  sooner  to  the  aid 
of  the  Messenians.*  Accordingly,  having  assembled  the  Achaeans,  whose  vigour 
and  strength  had  suffered  by  repose  and  inactivity,  he  was  defeated  near  Ca- 
phyia,  in  a  great  battle  fought  there.j 

Aratus  was  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  this  defeat,  and  not  without  some 
foundation.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  imputed  to  him 
was  not  his  fault.  He  declared,  that  however  this  might  be,  if  he  had  been 
wanting  in  any  of  the  duties  of  an  able  commander,  he  asked  pardon  ;  and  en- 
tivated  that  his  actions  might  be  examined  with  less  rigour  than  indulgence. 
His  humility,  on  this  occasion,  changed  the  minds  of  the  whole  assembly,  whose 
tury  now  turned  against  his  accusers,  and  nothing  was  afterwards  undertaken 
but  by  his  counsel.  The  remembrance  of  his  defeat  had,  however,  exceedingly 
damped  his  courage,  so  that  he  behaved  as  a  wise  citizen,  rather  than  as  an  able 
wai  rior ;  and  though  the  iEtolians  often  gave  him  opportunities  to  distress  them, 
he  took  no  advantage  of  them,  but  suffered  that  people  to  lay  waste  the  whole 
country-  almost  with  impunity. 

The  Achaeans  were  therefore  forced  to  apply  to  Macedonia  again,  and  to  call 
m  king  Philip  ro  their  assistance,  in  hopes  that  the  affection  he  bore  Aratus,  and 
the  confidence  he  had  in  him,  would  incline  that  monarch  to  favour  them.  And 
indeed  Antigonus,  at  his  last  moments,  had,  above  all  things,  entreated  Philip  to 
keep  on  gjood  terms  with  Aratus,  and  to  follow  his  counsel  in  treating  with  the 
Achaeans.  Some  time  before,  he  had  sent  him  into  Peloponnesus,  to  form  him- 
self under  his  eye,  and  by  his  counsels.  Aratus  gave  him  the  best  reception  in 
his  power;  treated  him  with  the  distinction  due  to  his  rank,  and  endeavoured 
to  instil  into  him  such  principles  and  sentiments,  as  might  enable  him  to  govern, 
with  wisdom,  the  great  kingdom  to  which  he  was  heir.  Accordingly,  that  young 
prince  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the  highest  sentiments  of  esteem  for  Aratus, 
and  the  most  favourable  disposition  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  Greece. 

But  the  courtiers,  whose  interest  it  was  to  remove  a  person  of  the  known  pro- 
bity of  Aratus,  in  order  to  have  the  sole  ascendant  over  their  young  prince, 
caused  that  monarch  to  suspect  his  conduct ;  and  prevailed  so  far  as  to  make  him 
declare  openly  against  Aratus.  Finding  shortly  after  that  he  had  been  imposed 
upon,  he  punished  the  informers  with  great  severity ;  the  sole  means  to  banish 
for  ever  from  princes,  that  cal umny ,  which  impunity,  and  sometimes  money,  raise 
up  and  arm  against  persons  of  the  most  consummate  virtue.  Philip  afterwards 
reposed  the  same  confidence  in  Aratus  as  he  had  formerly  done,  and  resolved 
to  be  guided  by  his  counsels  only  ;  which  was  manifest  on  sevei-al  occasions,  and 
particularly  in  the  affair  of  Lacedaemon.  That  unhappy  city  was  perpetually 
torn  by  seditions,  in  one  of  which,  one  of  the  ephori  and  a  great  many  other 
citizens  were  killed,  because  they  had  declared  for  king^Philip.  When  that 
prince  arrived  from  Macedonia,  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta 
at  Tegea,  where  he  had  sent  for  them.  In  the  council  he  held  there,  several 
were  of  opinion  that  he  should  treat  that  city  as  Alexander  had  treated  Thebes. 
But  the  king  rejected  that  proposal  with  horror,  and  contented  himself  with  pun- 
ishing the  principle  authors  of  the  insurrection.  Such  an  instance  of  moderation 
and  wisdom  in  a  king,  who  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  greatly  admired; 
and  every  one  was  persuaded  that  it  was  owing  to  the  good  counsels  of  Aratus. 
He,  however,  did  not  always  make  the  same  use  of  them.j 

^ «■        
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When  he  arrived  at  Corinth,  complaints  were  made  to  him  by  maijy  cities 
against  the  ^tolians;  and  accordingly  war  was  unanimously  declared  ag^ainst 
them.  This  was  called  the  war  of  the  allies,  which  began  about  the  same  time 
that  Hannibal  was  meditating  the  siege  ot^  Saguntum.  This  decree  was  sent  to 
all  the  cities,  and  ratified  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Achaeans.  The  ^to- 
lians.  on  the  other  side  prepared  for  war,  and  elected  Scopas  their  general,  the 
principal  instigator  of  the  broils  they  had  raised,  and  the  havoc  they  had  made. 
Philip  now  marched  back  his  forces  into  Macedonia  ;  and,  while  they  were  in 
winter-quarters,  was  very  diligent  in  making  the  necessary  military  preparations. 
He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  the  aid  of  his  allies,  few  of  whom  an- 
swered his  views;  excusing  their  delays  by  false  and  specious  pretences.  He 
also  sent  to  king  Ptolemy,  to  entreat  him  not  to  aid  the  Ji^tolians  either  with 
men  or  money.* 

Cleomenes  was  at  that  time  in- Egypt;  but  as  a  horrid  licentiousness  pre- 
vailed in  that  court,  and  the  king  regarded  nothing  but  pleasures  and  excesses 
of  every  kind,  Cleomenes  led  a  very  discontented  life  there.  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, had  made  use  of  Cleomenes;  tor,  as  he  was 
afraid  of  his  brother  Magas,  who,  on  his  mother's  account  had  great  authority 
and  power  over  the  soldiery,  he  contracted  a  stricter  amity  with  Cleomenes,  and 
admitted  him  into  his  most  secret  councils,  in  which,  means  forgetting  rid  of  his 
brother  v/ere  consulted.  Cleomenes  was  the  only  person  who  opposed  it ;  he 
declaring,  that  a  king  cannot  have  any  ministers  more  zealous  for  his  service 
or  more  obliged  to  aid  him  in  sustaining  the  weighty  burden  of  government, 
than  his  brothers.!  This  advice  prevailed  for  that  time  ;  but  Ptolemy's  fears  and 
suspicions  returning,  he  imagined  there  would  be  no  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  but 
by  taking  away  the  life  of  him  who  occasioned  ^em.  After  this,  he  thought 
himself  secure  ;  fondly  concluding,  that  he  had  no  enemies  to  fear,  either  at  hon^.e 
or  abroad ;  because  Antigonus  and  Seleucus,  at  their  death,  had  left  no  other  suc- 
cessor, but  Philip  and  Antiochus,  both  of  whom  he  despised  on  account  of  their 
minority.  In  this  security  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  all  kinds  of  pleasures, 
which  were  never  interrupted  by  cares  or  applications  of  any  kind.  Neither  his 
courtiers,  nor  those  who  had  employments  in  the  state,  dared  to  approach  him , 
and  he  would  scarcely  deign  to  bestow  the  least  attention  to  what  passed  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  That,  however,  was  what  employed  the  attention  ot 
his  predecessors,  even  more  than  the  affairs  of  their  o^vn  dominions.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  Ccelosyria  and  Cyprus,  they  awed  the  kings  of  Syria  both  by  sea  and 
land.  As  the  most  considerable  cities,  the  ports  and  harbours,  which  lie  along 
the  coasts  from  Pamphylia  to  the  Hellespont,  and  the  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lysimachia,  were  subject  to  them,  from  thence  they  had  an  eye  on  the 
princes  of  Asia,  and  even  on  the  islands.  How  would  it  have  been  possible  for 
any  one  to  move  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  while  they  had  the  command  of 
Ene,  or  Maronea,  and  of  cifies  that  lay  at  a  still  greater  distance  ?  With  so  ex- 
tensive a  dominion,  and  so  many  strong  places,  which  served  them  as  barriers, 
their  own  kingdom  was  secure.  They  therefore  had  always  great  jeason  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  what  was  transacting  abroad.  Ptolemy,  on  the  contrary, 
disdained  to  give  himself  that  trouble ;  wine  and  women  being  his  only  pleasure 
and  employment. J 

With  such  dispositions,  the  reader  will  easily  suppose  that  he  could  have  no 

f-eat  esteem  for  Cleomenes.  The  instant  the  latter  had  news  of  the  death  of 
ntigonus,  that  the  Achaeans  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  war  with  the  ^tolians, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  united  with  the  htter  against  the  Achaeans  and 
Macedonians,  and  that  all  things  seemed  to  recall  him  to  his  native  country,  he 
solicited  earnestly  to  leave  Alexandria.  He  therefore  implored  the  king  to  fa- 
voui  him  with  troops  and  munitions  of  war  sufficient  for  his  return.  Finding  he 
could  not  obtain  his  request,  he  desired  that  he  at  least  might  be  suffered  to  de- 
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part  with  his  family,  and  be  allowed  to  embrace  the  favourable  opportunity  for 
repossessing  himself  of  his  kingdom.  But  Ptolemy  was  too  much  employed 
in  his  pleasures,  to  lend  an  ear  to  his  entreaties. 

Sosibes,  who  at  that  time  had  g:re;U  .'iiiihonty  in  the  kingdom,  assembled  his 
friends;  and  in  this  council  a  resolution  uas  formed,  not  to  furnish  Cleomenes 
either  with  a  fleet  or  provisions.  They  believed  it  to  be  a  needless  expense  ; 
for,  from  the  death  of  Antigonus,  all  foreign  affairs  had  seemed  to  Ihem  of  no 
importance.  Besides,  this  council  was  apprehensive,  that  as  Antigonus  m  ns 
dead,  and  as  there  was  none  to  oppose  Cleomenes,  that  prince,  after  having  m;^de 
an  expeditious  conquest  of  Greece,  would  become  a  very  formidable  enemy  to 
E^ypt :  what  increa«;ed  their  fears  was,  his  having  thoroughly  studied  the  slr.te 
oftbe  kingdom,  his  knowing  its  strong  and  weak  side,  his  holding  the  kii;g  in 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  seeing  a  great  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  sepan-'lcd 
and  at  a  great  distance,  which  an  enemy  might  have  a  thousand  opportunities  oi" 
invading.  For  these  reasons  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  grant  Cleomenes  lije 
fleet,  and  other  succours  he  desired.  On  the  other  side,  to  give  so  bold  and  en- 
terprising a  prince  leave  to  depart,  after  having  refused  him  in  so  contemptuous 
a  manner,  would  be  making  an  enemy  of  him,  who  would  certamly,  one  time  or 
other,  remember  tlie  affront  which  had  been  offered  him.  Sosibes  was  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  it  was  not  even  safe  to  allow  him  his  liberty  in  Alexandria. 
A  word  which  Cleomenes  had  suffered  to  escape  him  came  then  into  his  mind, 
[n  a  council,  where  Magas  was  the  subject  of  the  debate,  that  prime  minister 
expressed  a  fear  that  this  prince  should  prevail  with  the  ibreign  soldiers  to  make 
an  insurrection  :  "  I  answer  for  them,"  said  Cleomenes,  speaking  of  those  of 
Peloponnesus ;  "  and  you  may  depend,  that  upon  the  first  signal  I  give,  they  all 
will  take  up  arms  in  your  faiirour."  This  made  Sosibes  hesitate  no  longer :  on 
a  fictitious  accusation,  and  which  he  corroborated  by  a  letter  he  himself  had 
forged  in  that  unhappy  prince's  name,  he  prevailed  with  the  king  to  seize  his 
person,  and  to  imprison  him  in  a  secure  place,  and  maintain  him  always  in  the 
manner  he  had  hitherto  done,  with  the  liberty  of  seeing  his  friends,  but  not  of 
going  abroad. 

This  treatment  threw  Cleomenes  into  the  deepest  affliction  and  melancholy 
As  he  did  not  perceive  any  end  of  his  calamities,  he  formed  such  a  resolution, 
in  concert  with  those  friends  who  used  to  visit  him,  as  despair  only  could  sug- 
gest ;  and  this  was,  to  return  the  injustice  of  Ptolemy  by  force  of  arms  ;  to  stir 
UD  his  subjects  against  him  ;  to  die  a  death  worthy  of  Sparta  ;  and  not  to  wait, 
as  stalled  victims,  till  it  was  thought  proper  to  sacrifice  them. 

His  friends  having  found  means  to  get  him  out  of  the  prison,  ran  m  a  body, 
with  drawn  swords,  into  all  the  streets  ;  exhorting  and  calling  upon  the  popu- 
lace to  recover  their  liberty  ;  but  not  a  man  joined  them.  They  killed  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  city,  and  some  other  noblemen  who  came  to  oppose  them  ;  and 
afterwards  ran  to  the  citadel,  with  intention  to  force  the  gates,  and  set  all  the 
prisoners  at  liberty;  but  they  found  these  shut  and  strongly  barricaded.  Cleo- 
menes now  lost  all  hopes,  ran  through  the  city,  during  which  not  a  person  either 
followed  or  opposed  him  ;  but  all  fled  through  fear.  Seeing  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  succeed  in  their  enterprise,  they  terminated  it  in  a  tragical 
and  bloody  manner,  by  running  upon  each  other's  swords,  to  avoid  the  infamy 
of  punishment.  Thus  died  Cleomenes,  after  reigning  sixteen  years  over  Sparta. 
The  king  caused  his  body  to  be  hanged  on  a  cross,  and  ordered  his  mother. 
children,  and  all  the  women  who  attended  them,  to  be  put  to  death.  When 
that  unhappy  princess  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  only  favour 
she  asked  was,  that  she  might  die  before  her  children.  But  they  began  with 
them  ;  a  torment  more  grievous  to  a  mother  than  death  itself;  after  which  she 
presented  her  neck  to  the  executioner,  saying  only  these  words,  ""  Ah  !  my  dear 
children,  to  what  a  place  did  you  come  ! 

The  design  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  to  reform  Sparta,  and  revive  its  ancient 
discipline,  was  certainly  very  laudable  in  itself;  and  both  had  reason  to  think, 
that  in  a  state  wholly  infected  and  corrupted,  as  Sparta  then  was,  to  pi«tend  to 
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reform  abuses  one  after  another,  and  remedy  disorders  by  degrees,  was  only 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  a  hydra  ;  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  root  out  the  evil  at  one  blow.  I  cannot  say  whether  in  a  case  like 
this,  Plato's  maxim  should  not  take  place,  viz  that  nothing  should  be  attempted 
in  a  state,  but  what  the  citizens  might  be  preva.led  on  to  admit  by  gentle  means  ; 
and  that  violence  should  never  be  employed.*  Are  there  not  some  diseases 
in  which  medicines  would  only  hasten  death  ?  And  have  not  some  disc  iders 
gained  so  great  an  ascendant  in  a  state,  that  to  attempt  a  reformation  it  siicli  a 
time,  would  only  discover  the  impotency  of  the  magistrates  and  laws  ?t  Biit 
a  circumstance  which  admits  of  no  excuse  in  Cleomenes,  is,  his  having,  against 
all  the  laws  of  reason  and  justice,  murdered  the  ephori,  in  order  to  obtain  suc- 
cess in  his  enterprise  ;  a  conduct  absolutely  tyrannical,  unworthy  of  a  Spartan, 
and  more  unworthy  of  a  king ;  and  which  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  give  a 
sanction  to  those  tyrants,  who  afterwards  committed  such  devastation  in  Lace- 
daeraonia.  Cleomenes  himself  has  been  called  a  tyrant  by  some  historians 
with  whom  they  even  began  the  succession  of  tyrants, J 

During  the  three  years  that  Cleomenes  had  left  Sparta,  the  citizens  had  not 
thought  of  nominating  kings,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained  that  he  would  re- 
turn again  ;  and  had  always  preserved  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration  foi 
him.  But,  as  soon  as  news  was  brought  of  his  death,  they  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  kings.  They  first  nominated  Agesipolis,  a  child,  descended  from 
one  of  the  royal  families,  and  appointed  his  uncle  Cleomenes  his  governor.  Af- 
terwards they  chose  Lycurgus,  none  of  whose  ancestors  had  reigned,  but  who 
had  bribed  the  ephori,  by  giving  each  of  them  a  talent,  which  was  putting  the 
crown  to  sale  at  a  very  low  price.  They  soon  had  reason  to  repent  their  choice, 
which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  all  laws,  and  for  which  they  never  had  an  ex- 
ample. The  factious  paity,  which  opposed  Philip  openly,  and  committed  the 
most  enormous  violences  in  the  city, had  presided  in  this  election;  and  imme- 
diately after,  they  caused  Sparta  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  ^tolians.§ 

SECTION  III. VARIOUS.  EXPEDITIONS   OF    PHILIP.       A    PEACE    CONCLUDED    BE- 
TWEEN HIM  AND  THE  ACHiEANS,  AND  THE  iETOLIANS. 

We  have  already  related,  that  Philip,  king  of  Macedori,  being  called  in  by 
the  Achjeans  to  their  aid,  had  come  to  Corinth,  where  their  general  assembly 
was  held ;  and  that  war  had  there  been  unanimously  declared  against  the  ^Eto- 
lians.  The  king  returned  afterwards  to  Macedonia,  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  caiTying  on  the  war. 

Philip  brought  over  Scerdiledes  to  the  alliance  with  the  Achabans.  He  was, 
as  has  been  observed,  a  petty  king  of  Illyria.  The  ^tolians,  whose  ally  he 
was,  had  broken  their  engagements  with  him,  by  refusing  to  give  him  a  certain 
share  of  the  spoils  they  had  made  at  the  taking  of  Cynethium,  according  to  the 
articles  agreed  on  between  them.  Philip  embraced,  with  joy  this  opportunity 
of  revenging  their  perfidy. 

Demetrius,ofPharus,  joined  also  with  Philip. IT  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  Romans,  in  whose  favour  he  had  declared  at  first,  had  bestowed  on  him 
several  of  the  cities  they  had  conquered  in  Illyria.  As  the  chief  revenue  of 
those  petty  princes  had  consisted  hitherto  in  the  spoils  they  got  from  their 
neighbours,  when  the  Romans  were  removed,  he  could  not  forbear  plundering 
the  cities  and  territories  subject  to  them.  Besides,  Demetrius,  as  well  as  Scer- 
diledes, had  sailed,  on  the  same  design,  beyond  the  city  of  Issus  ;  which  was  a 
direct  infraction  of  the  chief  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  queen  Teuta. 
For  these  reasons  the  Romans  declared  war  against  Demetrius.    Accordingly 

•  Jubet  Plato,  quem  ego  auctorem  vehemenler  sequor.  tantum  contendere  in  repubh'ca,  quantum  probar« 
civibus  tuis  possis  :  vim  neque  parenti  ncque  patrise  aflere  oportere. — Cic.  1.  i.  Epist.  9.  ad  Famil. 

f  Decebat  omittere  potius  pr»^valida  et  adulta  vitia  quam  hoc  adsequi,  ut  palacn  fieret  quibuiflagitii* 
Unpajres  essemiis. — Tacit.  Annal.  1    iii.  c.  33. 

X  Postmortem  Cleomenis,  qui  primus  Tyrannus  Lacedsemoniae  fuit. — Liv.  I.  xxxir.  ti.  26. 
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-^milius  attacked  Jiim  with  great  vigour,  dispossessed  him  of  His  strongest  fo^ 
tresses,  and  besieged  him  in  Pharus,  from  whence  he  escaped  with  the  utmost 
difficuhy.  The  city  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  Demetrius,  being  dispos- 
sessed of  all  his  dominions,  fled  to  Philip,  who  received  him  with  open  arms.* 
This  highly  offended  the  Romans,  who  thereupon  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  de- 
manding Demetrius  to  be  delivered  up.  Philip,  however,  who  meditated  at 
that  time  the  design  which  broke  out  soon  after,  paid  no  regard  to  their  demand  : 
and  Demetrius  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  that  monarch.  He  was»a 
valiant  and  bold  man,  but  at  the  same  time  rash  and  inconsiderate  in  his  enter- 
prises ;  and  his  courage  was  entirely  void  of  prudence  and  judgment. 

The  Achaeans,  being  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a  considerable  war,  sent  to 
their  allies.  The  Acarnanians  joined  them  very  cheerfully,  though  at  their 
great  danger,  as  they  lay  nearest  the  ^.tolians,and  consequently  were  most  ex- 
posed to  the  inroads  of  that  people.    Polybius  praises  their  fidelity  exceedingly. 

The  people  of  Epirus  did  not  show  so  much  good  will,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  continuing  neutral ;  but  they  engaged  in  a  war  shortly  aftei. 

Deputies  were  also  sent  to  king  Ptolemy  to  desire  him  not  to  assist  the  iEto- 
lians,  either  with  troops  or  money. 

The  Messenians,  for  whose  sake  that  war  had  been  first  undertaken,  no  way 
answered  the  hopes  which  had  been  naturally  entertained,  viz.  of  their  em- 
ploying their  whole  force  to  carry  it  on. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  declared  at  first  for  the  Achaeans :  but  the  contrary 
faction  caused  the  decree  to  be  reversed,  and  they  joined  the  ^Etolians.  It  was 
on  this  occasion,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  Agesipolis  and  Lycui^us  were  elected 
kings  of  Sparta. 

Aratus  the  younger,  son  of  the  great  Aratus,  was  at  that  time  supreme  ma- 
gistrate of  the  Achaeans,  and  Scopas  held  the  same  office  among  the  iEtolians. 

Philip  marched  from  Macedonia  with  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  eight  hundred 
horse.  Having  crossed  Thessaly,  he  arrived  in  Epirus.  Had  he  marched  di- 
rectly to  the  iEtolians,  he  would  have  come  upon  them  unexpected,  and  have 
defeated  them:  but  at  the  request  of  the  Epirots,he  laid  siege  to  Ambracia, 
which  employed  him  forty  days,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  prepare  for,  and 
wait  his  coming  up.  They  did  more  :  Scopas,  at  the  head  ofa  body  of  ^to- 
lians,  advanced  into  Macedonia,  made  dreadful  havoc,  and  returned  in  a  veiy 
short  tinie  laden  with  spoils,  which  redounded  to  his  honour,  and  greatly  ani- 
mated his  forces.  However,  this  did  not  hinder  Philip  from  entering  j^tolia, 
and  seizing  on  a  great  number  of  important  fortresses.  He  would  have  entirely 
conquered  it,  had  not  the  news  he  received  that  the  Dardaniansj  intended  to 
make  an  inroad  into  his  kingdom,  obliged  him  to  return  thither.  At  his  de- 
parture, he  promised  the  ambassadors  of  the  Achaeans  to  return  soon  to  their 
assistance.  His  sudden  arrival  disconcerted  the  Dardanians,  and  put  a  stop  to 
their  enterprise.  He  then  returned  to  Thessaly,  with  an  intention  to  pass  the 
rest  of  the  summer  in  Larissa.J 

In  the  mean  time,  Dorimachus,  whom  the  -^tolians  had  just  before  nominated 
their  general,  entered  Epirus,  laid  waste  all  the  open  country,  and  did  not  spare 
even  the  temple  of  Dodona.§ 

Philip,  though  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  having  left  Larissa,  arrived 
at  Corinth,  without  any  one's  having  had  the  least  notice  of  his  march.  He 
there  ordered  the  elder  Aratus  to  attend  him,  and  by  a  letter  to  his  son,  whc 
commanded  the  forces  this  year,  gave  him  orders  whither  to  march  them.  Ca- 
phyia  was  to  be  the  rendezvous.  Euripidas,  who  knew  nothing  of  Philip's  ar- 
rival, was  then  marching  a  detachment  of  above  two  thousand  natives  of  Elis,  to 
lay  waste  th^  territory  of  Sicyon.  They  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  ah 
except  one  hundred  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

*  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  33. 

t  Theie  people  were  neighbours  of  Macedonia*  on  the  norfti  oi  vhat  kingdom. 
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The  king,  having  joined  Aratus  the  younger  with  his  forces,  at  the  rendez- 
vous appointed,  marched  toward  Psophis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  in  order  to  besiege 
it.  This  was  a  very  daring  attempt ;  for  the  city  was  thought  almost  impreg- 
nable, as  well  from  its  natural  situation,  as  from  the  fortifications  which  had  been 
added  to  it.  It  being  the  depth  of  winter,  the  inhabitants  were  of  opinion,  that 
no  one  would,  or  even  could,  attack  them  ;  Philip,  however,  did  it  with  success ; 
for,  first  the  city,  and  afterwards  the  citadel,  surrendered  after  making  Some 
resistance.  As  they  were  very  far  from  expecting  to  be  besieged,  the  want  of 
ammunition  and  provisions  very  much  facilitated  the  taking  of  that  city.  Philip 
gave  it  very  generously  to  the  Achaeans,  to  whom  it  was  of  the  most  signal  ser- 
vice ;  assuring  them  that  there  was  nothing  he  desired  more  than  to  oblige  them, 
and  to  give  them  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  zeal  and  affection  for  their  interest. 
A  prince  who  acts  in  this  manner  is  truly  great,  and  does  honour  to  the  royal 
dignity. 

From  thence,  after  possessing  himself  of  some  other  cities,  which  he  also  gave 
to  hih  allies,  he  marched  to  Elis,  in  order  to  lay  it  waste.  It  was  very  rich  and 
populous,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
JFormerly  this  territory  had  been  held  sacred,  on  account  of  the  Olympic  games 
solemnized  there  every  four  years  ;  and  all  the  nations  of  Greece  had  agreed 
not  to  intest  or  carry  war  into  it.  But  the  Eleans  had  themselves  been  the 
cause  of  their  losing  that  privilege,  because,  like  other  states,  they  had  engaged 
in  the  wars  of  Greece.  Here  Philip  got  a  very  considerable  booty,  with  which 
he  enriched  his  troops,  and  afterwards  retired  into  Olympia. 

Among  the  several  courtiers  of  king  Philip,  Apelles  held  the  chief  rank,  and 
had  a  great  ascendant  over  his  sovereign,  whose  chief  governor  he  had  been  ; 
but,  as  generally  happens  on  these  occasioiis,  he  very  much  abused  his  power, 
which  he  employed  wholly  in  oppressing  particular  persons  and  states.  He 
had  conceived  the  design  of  reducing  the  Achaeans  to  the  same  condition  in 
which  Thessaly  was  at  that  time  ;  that  is  to  subject  them  absolutely  to  the 
commands  of  the  ministers  of  Macedonia,  by  leaving  them  only  the  name  and 
a  vain  shadow  of  liberty ;  and  to  accustom  them  to  the  yoke,  he  spared  them 
no  kind  of  injurious  treatment.  Aratus  complained  of  this  to  Philip,  who  was 
highly  exasperated  upon  that  account ;  and  accordingly  assured  him,  he  would 
give  such  orders,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should  happen  for  the  future.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  enjoined  Apelles  never  to  lay  any  commands  on  the  Achaeans,  but 
in  concert  with  their  general.  This  was  behaving  with  an  indolent  tenderness 
toward  a  statesman,  who  having  so  shamefully  abused  his  master's  conridence, 
had  therefore  deserved  to  be  entirely  disgraced.  The  Achaeans,  overjoyed  at 
the  favour  which  Philip  had  %owed  them,  and  with  the  orders  he  had  given 
for  their  peace  and  security,  were  continually  bestowing  the  highest  encomiums 
on  that  prince,  and  extolling  his  exalted  qualities.  And,  indeed,  he  possessed 
all  those  which  can  endear  a  king  to  his  people  ;  such  as,  a  lively  genius,  a 
happy  memory,  easy  elocution,  and  an  affected  grace  in  all  his  actions  ;  a 
beautiful  countenance,  heightened  by  a  noble  and  majestic  air,  which  struck 
the  beholders  with  awe  and  respect;  a  sweetness  of  temper,  affability,  and 
a  desire  to  please  universally  ;  to  finish  the  picture,  a  valour,  an  intrepidity, 
and  an  experience  in  war,  which  far  exceeded  his  years:  so  that  one  can  hardly 
conceive  the  remarkable  alteration  which  afterwards  appeared  in  his  morals 
and  behaviour.* 

Philip  having  possessed  himself  of  Aliphera,  a  very  strong  city,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people  of  that  country,  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests, 
and  weary  of  the  iEtolian  tyranny,  submitted  to  his  arms.  Thus  he  soon  made 
himself  master  of  all  Triphylia.j 

At  this  time  Chilo  the  Lacedaemonian,  pretending  he  had  a  better  right  to  the 
crown  than  Lycurgus,  on  whose  head  they  had  placed  it,  resolved  to  dispossess 
him  of  it,  and  set  it  on  his  own.     Having  engaged  in  his  party  about  two  hun- 
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dred  citizens,  he  entered  the  city  in  a  forcible  manner,  killed  the  ephori,  who 
were  at  table  together,  and  marched  directly  toward  the  house  oi*  Lycurgus, 
intending  to  kill  him  ;  but  hearing  the  tumult,  he  made  his  escape.  Clio  then 
went  into  the  great  square  of  the  city,  and  exhorted  the  citizens  to  recover  their 
liberty;  making  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  promises.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  make  no  impression  on  them,  and  that  he  had  failed  of  i.is 
blow;  he  sentenced  himself  to  banishment,  and  retired  to  Achaia.  It  is  .sur- 
prising to  see  Sparta,  formerly  so  jealous  of  her  liberty,  and  mistress  of  ,.11 
Greece  till  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  now  filled  with  tumults  and  insurrections,  and 
ignominiously  subjected  to  a  kind  of  tyrants,  when  previously  she  could  not  so 
much  as  suffer  the  name.  Such  were  the  effects  of  their  having  violated  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus ;  and  especially  their  introducing  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta ;  which 
drew  after  them,  by  insensible  degrees,  the  lust  of  power,  avarice,  pride,  luxury, 
effeminacy,  immorality,  and  all  those  vices  which  are  generally  inseparable  from 
riches.* 

Philip  having  arrived  at  Ai^gos,  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter  there.  Apelle? 
had  not  yet  laid  aside  the  design  he  meditated  of  enslaving  the  Achsans.  But 
Aratus,  for  whom  the  king  had  a  very  particular  regard,  and  in  whom  he  reposed 
\he  highest  confidence,  was  an  invincible  obstacle  to  his  proiect.  He  therefore 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  him.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  privately  ior 
all  those  who  were  his  secret  enemies,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  gain 
them  the  prince's  favour.  After  this,  in  all  his  discourses  with  him,  he  hinted, 
that  so  long  as  Aratus  should  enjoy  any  authority  in  the  republic  of  the  Achseans, 
be,  Philip,  would  have  no  power,  and  would  be  as  much  subject  to  their  laws 
and  usages,  as  the  meanest  of  their  citizens  ;  whereas,  were  he  to  raise  to  the 
chief  administration  of  affairs,  some  person  who  might  be  entirely  dependent 
on  him,  he  then  might  act  as  sovereign,  and  govern  others,  instead  of  being  him- 
self governed.  The  new  friends  enforced  these  reflections,  and  refined  on  the 
arguments  of  Apelles.  This  idea  of  despotic  power  pleased  the  young  king; 
and  it  is  indeed  the  strongest  temptation  that  can  be  laid  in  the  way  of  princes. 
Accordingly  he  went  for  that  purpose  to  iEgium,  where  the  assembly  of  Ihe 
states  was  held  for  the  election  of  a  new  general ;  and  prevailed  so  far  by  hFs 
promises  and  menaces,  that  he  got  Philoxenus,  whom  Aratus  had  declared  duly 
elected,  excluded,  and  obliged  them  to  make  choice  of  Eperatus,  who  was  his 
open  enemy.  Implicitly  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  prime  minister,  he  did  not  per- 
ceive that  he  degraded  himself  in  the  most  ignominious  manner;  nothing  being 
more  abhorrent  to  free  assemblies,  such  as  those  of  Greece,  than  to  make  the 
least  attempt  in  violation  of  the  freedom  of  electipns.1 

Eperatus  having  been  chosen  to  an  office  for  v?hich  he  was  altogether  unfit, 
by  want  of  merit  and  experience,  as  too  frequently  occurs  in  forced  elections, 
was  universally  despised.  As  Aratus  intermeddled  no  longer  in  public  affairs, 
nothing  was  well  done,  and  all  things  were  hastening  to  their  ruin.  Philip,  who 
was  blamed  frr  all  miscarriages,  became  sensible  that  very  pernicious  counsels 
had  been  given  him.  Upon  this,  he  again  had  recourse  to  Aratus,  and  reinstated 
him  entirely  in  his  friendship  and  confidence  ;  and  perceiving  that  after  this 
step,  his  afftiirs  flourished  visibly,  and  that  his  reputation  and  power  increased 
daily,  he  wi«ild  not  make  use  of  any  counsel  but  that  of  Aratus,  as  the  only 
man  to  whom  he  owed  all  his  grandeur  and  glory.  Who  would  not  imagine, 
after  such  evident  and  repeated  proofs,  on  one  side,  of  the  innocence  of  Aratus. 
and  on  the  other  of  the  black  malice  of  Apelles,  that  Philip  would  have  been 
undeceived  for  ever  ;  and  would  have  been  fully  sensible  which  of  the  two  had 
the  most  sincere  zeal  for  his  service  ?  The  sequel,  however,  will  show,  that 
jealousy  never  dies  but  with  the  object  that  excited  it ;  and  that  princes  sel- 
dom overcome  prejudices  grateful  to  their  authority. 

A  new  proof  of  this  soon  appeared.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  refused  th« 
advantageous  conditions  which  rhilip  offered  them  by  one  Amphidamus,  Apellei 
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ninted  to  him,  that  so  unreasonable  a  refusal  was  owing  to  the  ill  sei  vices  which 
Aratus  did  him  clandestinely,  though  outwardly  he  pretended  to  have  his  in- 
terest very  much  at  heart ;  that  he  alone  had  kept  Amphidamus  from  enforcing 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  as  he  had  engaged  to  do,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
El  is,  the  offers  which  the  king  made  them  ;  and  on  this  foundation  he  invented 
a  long  story,  and  named  several  witnesses.  The  king,  however,  was  so  just, 
as  to  insist  upon  his  prime  minister's  repeating  these  accusations  in  presence 
of  the  man  whom  he  charged  Avith  them  ;  and  this  Apelles  did  not  scruple  to 
do,  and  that  with  such  an  air  of  assurance,  or  rather  impudence,  as  might  have 
disconcerted  the  most  virtuous  man..  He  even  added,  that  the  king  would  lay 
this  affair  before  the  council  of  the  Achaeans,  and  leave  to  them  the  decision  of 
it.  This  was  what  he  wanted ;  firmly  persuaded  that  by  the  authority  he  had 
there,  he  should  not  fail  to  get  him  condemned.  Aratus,  in  making  his  defence, 
began  by  beseeching  the  king,  not  to  give  too  much  credit  to  the  several  things 
laid  to  his  charge  :  that  the  justice  which  a  king,  more  than  any  other  man 
owed  to  a  person  accused,  was  to  command  that  a  strict  inquiij  be  made  intv> 
the  several  articles  of  the  accusation,  and  till  then  to  suspend  his  judgment.  In 
confidence  of  this  he  required,  that  Apelles  should  be  obliged  to  produce  his 
witnesses  ;  him  especially,  from  whom  he  pretended  to  have  heard  the  several 
particulars  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  that  they  should  omit  none  of  the  methods 
used  and  prescribed  in  stating  a  fact  before  it  was  laid  before  the  public  coun- 
cil. The  king  thought  the  demand  of  Aratus  very  just  and  reasonable,  and 
promised  it  should  be  complied  with.  The  time,  however,  passed  on,  and 
Apelles  did  not  prepare  to  give  in  his  proofs  :  but  how  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  that  ?  An  unforeseen  accident  brought  Amphidamus,  by  a 
kind  of  chance,  to  the  city  of  Dymnse,  to  which  place  Philip  had  come  to  settle 
some  affairs.  Aratus  embraced  the  opportunity  ;  and  solicited  the  king  him- 
self to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter.  He  complied  with  the  request,  and 
found  that  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  the  charge.  Accordingly,  Aratus 
was  pronounced  innocent,  but  without  any  punishment  being  inflicted  on  the 
calumniator. 

This  impunity  encouraged  him  in  his  designs  ;  so  that  he  continued  his  secret 
intrigues,  for  removing  those  who  gave  him  the  least  umbrage.  Besides  Apelles, 
there  were  four  other  persons  who  divided  the  chief  offices  of  the  crown  among 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  king's  confidence.  Antigonus  had 
appointed  them  by  his  will,  and  assigned  each  .  (f  them  his  employment.  His 
principal  view  in  this  choice  was,  to  prevent  those  cabals  which  are  almost  in- 
separable from  the  minority  of  an  infant  prince.  Two  of  these  noblemen,  Leon- 
tius  and  Megaleas,  were  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  Apelles ;  but,  over  the  other 
two,  Taurion  and  Alexander,  he  had  not  the  same  ascendant.  Taurion  presided 
over  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  and  Alexander  had  the  command  of  the 
guards.  The  prime  minister  was  desirous  of  giving  the  employments  to  no- 
blemen on  whom  he  could  entirely  rely,  and  who  would  be  as  much  devoted 
to  his  views  as  he  could  wish  them.  Apelles,  however,  behaved  in  a  different 
manner  toward  them  ;  for,  says  Polybius,  courtiers  have  the  art  of  conforming 
themselves  to  all  circumstances,  and  employing  either  praise  or  slander  to  ob- 
tain their  ends.  Whenever  Taurion  was  mentioned,  Apelles  would  applaud 
his  merit,  his  courage,  his  experience,  and  speak  of  him  as  a  man  worthy  k,'^ 
the  king's  most  implicit  confidence.  His  object  in  this  was  to  detain  Taurion 
at  court,  and  procure  the  government  of  Peloponnesus,  a  place  of  great  impoi 
tance,  and  which  required  the  presence  of  the  person  invested  with  it,  for  one 
of  his  own  creatures.  Whenever  Alexander  was  the  subject  of  the  discourse, 
he  represented  him  in  the  most  odious  colours  to  the  kmg,  and  even  endea- 
voured to  render  his  fidelity  suspected  ;  in  order  to  remove  him  from  court, 
that  his  post  might  be  given  to  some  person  who  should  depend  entirely  upon 
him.  Polybius  afterwards  relates  the  result  of  all  these  secret  machinations. 
He  only  hints  in  this  place,  that  Apelles  was  eventually  taken  in  bis  own  snare, 
and  met  with  the  treatment  he  was  preparing  for  otherSf    Bwt  we  shall  first  sea 
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him  commit  the  blackest  and  most  abominable  injustice  in  the  person  of  Aiatus, 
and  even  extend  his  criminal  designs  to  the  king  himsell". 

I  before  observed,  that  Philip,  having  discovered  that  he  had  been  more  than 
once  imposed  upon,  had  restored  Aralus  to  his  favour  and  confidence.  Im- 
pelled by  his  influence  and  counsels,  he  went  to  the  assembly  of  the  Achaeans, 
appointed,  on  his  account,  at  Sicyon.  On  the  report  he  made  of  the  state  of 
his  exchequer,  and  of  the  urgent  necessity  he  was  in  of  money  to  maintain  his 
forces,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  furnish  him  with  fifty  talents  as  soon  as  liis 
troops  should  set  out  upon  their  march  ;  with  three  months  pay  for  his  soldiers, 
and  ten  thousand  measures  of  wheat ;  and  that  afterwards,  as  long  as  he  should 
carry  on  the  war  in  person  in  Peloponn*»svls,  they  should  furnish  him  monthly 
with  seventeen  talents.* 

When  the  troops  returned  from  their  winter  quarters,  and  were  assembled 
the  king  debated  in  council  on  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  It  was 
resolved  to  act  by  sea,  because  they  thereby  should  infallibly  divide  the  ene- 
my's forces,  from  the  uncertainty  they  must  be  under,  with  regard  to  the  side 
on  which  they  should  be  attacked.  Philip  was  to  make  war  on  the  inhabitants 
of  -^tolia,  Lacedaemonia,  and  Elis. 

While  the  king,  who  had  now  returned  to  Corinth,  was  forming  his  Macedon- 
ians for  naval  affairs,  and  employing  them  in  the  several  exercises  of  the  sea- 
service,  Apelles,  who  found  his  influence  diminishing,  and  was  exasperated  to 
see  the  counsels  of  Aratus  followed  in  preference  to  his,  took  secret  measures  to 
defeat  all  the  king's  designs.  His  object  was  to  make  himself  necessary  to  his 
sovereign,  and  to  force  him,  by  the  perilous  situation  of  his  affairs,  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  a  minister  who  w^as  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  then 
actually  employed  in,  the  administration  of  them.  How  villanous  was  this  ! 
Apelles  prevailed  with  Leontius  and  Megaleas,  his  two  confidants,  to  behave 
with  negligence  in  the  employments  with  which  they  should  be  intrusted.  He 
himself  went  to  Chalcis,  on  pretence  of  having  some  affairs  to  transact  there* 
as  his  orders  were  punctually  obeyed  by  every  due,  he  stopped  the  convoys 
money  which  were  on  their  way  to  the  king,  and  thereby  reduced  him  to  sucr 
necessity,  that  he  was  compelled  to  pawn  his  plate  for  the  subsistence  of  him- 
self and  his  household. 

Philip,  having  put  to  sea,  arrived  the  second  day  at  Patras ;  and  sailing  from 
thence  to  Cephaienia,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  laid  siege  to  Paleis,  a  city 
which  by  its  situation,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him  as  a  depot  of  arms, 
and  enable  him  to  infest  the  territories  of  his  enemies.  He  ordered  the  ma^ 
chines  of  war  to  be  advanced,  and  mines  to  be  opened.  One  of  the  means  o  * 
making  breaches  was,  to  dig  up  the  earth  under  the  foundation  of  the  walls 
When  they  had  advanced  to  these,  they  propped  and  supported  the  walls  wi 
large  wooden  beam>;,  to  \vhich  the  miners  afterwards  set  fire,  and  then  retired  ; 
shortly  after  which,  that  part  of  the  wall  thus  attacked  would  fall.  As  the  Ma- 
cedonians had  worked  u  ith  incredible  ardour,  they  very  soon  made  a  breach 
of  six  hundred  fath(jms  wide.  Leontius  was  commanded  to  mount  this  breach 
with  his  troops.  Had  he  tjxerted  him.self  in  the  least,  the  city  would  certainly 
have  been  taken  :  but  he  aUa<:ked  (he  enemy  verj'  faintly,  so  that  he  was  re- 
pulsed, lost  a  great  number  ot  Ijis  m(^n,  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  moment  he  conVmenceu  it.  the  enemy  had  sent  Lycurgus  with  some 
troops  into  Messenia,  and  Dorimachus  with  half  of  the  army  into  Thessaly,  to 
oblige  Philip,  by  this  double  diversion,  to  lay  aside  his  enterprise.  Deputies 
had  arrived  also  from  the  Acarnanlans  and  Messenians.  Philip,  having  raised 
the  siege,  assembled  his  council,  to  debate  on  which  side  he  should  turn  his 
arms.  The  Messenians  represented  that,  in  one  day,  the  forces  might  march 
from  Cephaienia  into  their  country,  and  at  once  overpower  Lycurgus,  who  did 
not  expect  to  be  so  suddenly  attacked.  Leontius  enforced  this  advice  very 
strongly.    His  secret  reason  was,  that  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  Philip  t« 
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return,  because  the  winds  would  be  directly  contrary  at  that  time,  he  theretoi 
would  be  forced  to  stay  there,  by  which  means  the  campaign  would  be  spen' 
and  nothing  do*ie.     The  Acarnanians,  on  the  contrary,  were  for  marching-  d\ 
rectly  into  iEtolia,  which  was  then  unprovided  with  troops;  declaring,  that  the 
whole  country  might  be  laid  waste  without  the  least  resistance  ;  and  that  Do- 
rimachus  would  be  prevented  from  making  an  irruption  into  Macedonia.    Aratus 
did  not  fail  to  declare  in  favour  of 'he  latter  opinion  ;  and  the  king,  who,  from 
the  cowardly  attack  at  Paleis,  began  to  suspect  Leontius,  went  thither  also. 

Having  provided  for  the  ui-gent  necessities  of  the  Messenians,  he  went  from 
'Jephalenia,  arrived  the  second  day  at  Leucadia,  from  thence  entered  the  gulf 
of  Ambracia,and  came  a  little  before'daybreak  to  Limnaea.  He  immediately 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  take  some  refreshment,  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  baggage  and  be  ready  for  marching.  In  the  afternoon, 
Philip  having  left  the  baggage  under  a  strong  guard,  set  out  from  Limnaa  ;  and 
marching  about  sixty  furlongs,  he  halted,  to  give  his  army  some  refreshment  and 
rest.  He  then  marched  all  night,  and  arrived  at  daybreak  at  the  river  Achelous, 
intending  to  fall  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  Thermae.  Leontius  advised 
the  king  to  halt  for  some  time,  assigning  as  his  reason,  that  the  soldiers  being 
fatigued  with  the  length  of  their  march,  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take 
breath;  but,  in  reality,  to  give  the  ^tolians  time  to  prepare  for  their  defence?. 
Aratus,  on  the  contrary,  knowing  that  opportunity  is  swift-winged,  and  that  the 
advice  of  Leontius  was  manifestly  traitorous,  conjured  Philip  to  seize  the  favour- 
able moment,  and  march  out  that  instant. 

The  king,  who  was  already  offended  at  Leontius,  and  began  to  suspect  him, 
set  out  that  instant,  crossed  the  Achelous,  and  marched  directly  to  Thermae, 
through  a  very  rugged  and  almost  impervious  road,  cut  between  very  steep  rocks. 
This  was  the  capital  city  of  the  country,  in  which  the  iEtolians  every  year  held 
their  fairs  and  solemn  assemblies,  as  well  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  as  for  the 
election  of  magistrates.  As  this  city  was  thought  impregnable,  because  of  the 
advantage  of  its  situation,  and  that  no  enemy  had  ever  dared  to  approach  it,  the 
iEtolians  used  to  leave  their  richest  effects  and  all  their  wealth  there,  imagining 
they  were  very  safe.  But  how  great  must  have  been  their  surprise,  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  they  saw  Philip  enter  it  with  his  army ! 

After  having  taken  immense  spoils  in  the  night,  the  Macedonians  pitched  their 
camp.  The  next  morning  it  was  resolved  that  the  most  valuable  effects  should 
be  carried  away  ;  and  making  a  heap  of  the  rest,  at  the  head  of  the  camp,  they 
set  fire  to  that  pile.  They  did  the  same  with  regard  to  the  arms  which  hung 
on  the  galleries  of  the  temple;  the  best  were  laid  by  for  service,  and  the  re- 
mainder, amounting  to  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand,  were  burned  to  ashes. 

Hitherto,  every  thing  which  had  been  transacted  was  just,  and  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  war.  But  the  Macedonians  did  not  stop  here.  Transported  with  fury 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  devastation  which  the  jEtolians  had  committed  in 
Dium  and  Dedona,  they  set  fire  to  the  galleries  of  the  temple,  tore  down  all  the 
offerings  which  hung  on  them,  among  which  were  some  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
great  value.  Not  satisfied  with  burning  the  roofs,  they  razed  the  temple.  The 
statues,  which  amounted  to  at  least  two  thousand,  were  thrown  down.  A  great 
number  of  them  were  broken  to  pieces ;  and  those  only  spared  which  were  known, 
by  their  form  or  inscriptions,  to  represent  gods.  They  wrote  the  following  verse 
jri  the  walls  : 

Remember  Dium  ;  Dium  sends  you  this. 

"  The  horror  with  which  the  sacrileges  committed  by  the  JEtolkins  at  Dium 
undoubtedly  inspired  Philip  and  his  allies,  convinced  them  that  they  might  re- 
j^enge  it  by  the  commission  of  the  like  crimes,  and  that  they  were  then  making 
just  reprisals."  "  But,"  continues  Polybius, "  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  think 
utherwise."  To  support  his  opinion,  he  cites  three  great  examples,  taken  from 
the  family  of  the  prince  vrhose  conduct  he  here  censures.  Antigonus  after  hav 
fng  defeated  Cleomcnefi  king^  of  the  La^tdaemonians,  and  passessed  himself  of 
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Sparta,  so  far  from  extending  his  rage  to  the  temples  and  sacred  things,  did  nol 
even  cause  those  whom  he  had  conquered  to  feel  the  effects  of  it :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  restored  to  them  the  form  of  government  which  they  had  received  from 
their  ancestors,  and  treated  them  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  kindness  and 
friendship.  Philip,  to  whom  the  royal  family  owed  all  its  splendour,  and  who 
defeated  the  Athenians  at  Chaeronea,  made  them  sensible  of  his  power  and  vic- 
tory by  no  other  marks  than  his  beneficence ;  restoring  their  prisoners  without 
ransom ;  himself  taking  care  of  the  dead,  ordering  Antipater  to  convey  theii 
bones  to  Athens,  and  giving  clothes  to  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were  most  in  want 
of  them.  In  fine,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  height  of  his  fury  against  Thebes, 
wnich  he  razed  to  the  ground,  so  far  from  being  forgetful  of  the  veneration  due 
to  the  gods,  took  care  not  to  suffer  his  soldiers,  even  through  imprudence,  to  do 
ihe  least  iFiiury  to  the  temples,  and  other  sacred  places  :  and  a  circumstance  still 
more  worthy  our  admiration,  in  his  war  with  the  Persians,  who  had  plundered 
and  burned  most  of  the  temples  in  Greece,  Alexander  spared  and  reverenced 
all  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods. 

"  It  would  have  been  better,"  continues  Polybius,  "  if  Philip,  mindful  of  the 
examples  his  ancestors  set  him,  had  endeavoured  to  show  himself  their  successor, 
more  in  their  moderation  and  magnanimity,  than  their  empire  and  power.  The 
laws  of  war,  indeed,  frequently  oblige  a  conqueror  to  demolish  cities  and  cita- 
dels ;  to  fill  up  harbours  ;  to  take  men  and  ships  ;  to  carry  off  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ;  and  to  do  things  of  a  like  nature,  in  order  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  and  increase  his  own :  but  to  destroy  what  either  cannot  do  him  any 
prejudice,  or  will  not  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  ;  to  burn  temples, 
to  break  statues,  and  such  ornaments  of  a  city,  in  pieces  ;  certainly  nothing  but 
the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  fury  can  be  capable  of  such  violence.  It  is 
not  merely  to  ruin  and  destroy  those  who  have  done  us  injury,  that  we  ought 
to  declare  war,  in  case  we  desire  to  be  thought  just  and  equitable  ;  but  only 
to  oblige  such  people  to  acknowledge  and  make  amends  for  their  faults.  The 
true  end  of  war  is  not  to  involve  in  the  same  ruin  the  innocent  and  the  guilty, 
but  rather  to  save  both."  These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  soldier  and  a  heathen. 

Though  Philip,  on  this  occasion,  showed  no  great  regard  for  religion,  he  acted 
like  an  excellent  captain.  His  view  in  putting  to  sea,  was  to  go  and  surprise  the 
city  of  Thermae,  during  the  absence  of  part  of  the  iEtolian  forces.  To  conceal  his 
design,  he  took  so  large  a  tour,  as  left  the  enemy  in  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
place  he  intended  to  attack  ;  and  which  prevented  their  seizing  some  passes  of 
mountains  and  defiles  in  which  he  might  have  been  repulsed.  Some  rivers 
were  to  be  passed  ;  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  make  tiie  utmost  haste,  and 
turn  short  upon  ^Etolia  by  a  rapid  countermarch.  This  Philip  does  without 
listening  to  the  advice  of  traitors,  to  lighten  his  army,  by  leaving  his  baggage  ;  he 
goes  through  the  strait  without  meeting  the  least  obstacle,  and  enters  Thermal, 
as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the  skies  ;  so  well  had  he  concealed  and  hastened 
his  march,  of  which  the  enemy  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  least  suspicion. 

His  retreat  was  quite  as  extraordinary.  To  secure  it,  he  had  seized  upon 
several  important  posts,  expecting  that  at  his  coming  down,  his  rear-guard  par- 
ticularly would  be  attacked.  It  was  charged  at  two  different  times  ;  but  the 
precautions  he  had  taken,  entirely  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 

An  enterprise  so  well  concerted,  so  secretly  carried  on,  and  executed  with  so 
much  wisdom  and  despatch,  generally  surpasses  the  abilities  of  so  young  a 
prince  as  Philip  ;  and  seems  to  bear  the  character  of  a  veteran  warrior,  long 
exercised  in  all  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  war.  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  that 
Aratus,  as  he  had  been  the  first  contriver  of  so  noble  a  project,  was  also  the 
soul,  as  it  were,  and  chief  agent  in  it  afterwards.  I  have  already  observed,  that 
his  talents  lay  more  in  conducting  a  warlike  stratagem,  in  forming  extraordinary 
enterprises,  and  In  giving  success  to  them  by  his  bold  counsels,  than  in  exe- 
cuting them  himself  How  happy  is  it  for  a  young  prince  to  possess  a  general  of 
this  character  ,  prudent,  able,  qualified  by  long  experience,  and  habituated  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  art  of  rvar  ;  to  be  able  to  know  the  merit  of  these  qualities ; 
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to  be  perfectly  sensible  of  their  high  value  ;  to  be  led  by  his  advice,  though  fre- 
quently contrary  to  his  own  taste  and  opinion ;  and  to  allow  himself  to  be  guided 
by  such  wise  counsels.  After  the  happy  success  of  an  action,  the  person  whose 
advice  directed  it,  vanishes,  and  all  the  glory  of  it  reflects  upon  the  monarch. 
Plutarch,  who  advances  what  I  have  now  said,  thinks  it  equally  glorious  in 
Philip  to  suffer  himself  to  be  guided  by  such  good  counsels,  and  to  Aratus  for 
having  ability  to  suggest  them.** 

When  Philip,  who  had  marched  back  the  same  way  he  came,  arrived  at 
Limnaea.  finding  himself  in  repose  and  security,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  success  they  had  given  to  his  arms  ;  and  made 
a  splendid  banquet  for  his  officers,  who  were  as  strongly  affected  as  himself 
w  ith  the  glory  he  had  acquired.  Leontius  and  Megaleas  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  heartily  repined  at  the  good  fortune  of  their  sovereign.  Every  one 
soon  perceived  that  they  did  not  share  with  the  rest  of  the  company  in  the  joy 
which  so  successful  an  expedition  must  naturally  create.  During  the  whole 
entertainment,  they  discovered  their  animosity  against  Aratus,  by  the  most  in- 
jurious and  most  shocking  railleries.  But  words  were  not  all ;  for,  at  their  rising 
from  the  banquet,  heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  and  fired  with  anger,  they 
threw  stones  at  him  all  the  way,  till  he  got  into  his  tent.  The  whole  arniy  was 
in  an  uproar  ;  and  the  noise  reaching  the  king,  he  caused  an  exact  inquiry  to 
be  made  into  the  affair  ;  and  imposing  a  fine  of  twenty  talents  on  Megaleas,  he 
afterwards  threw  him  into  prison.  Leontius,  hearing  of  what  had  happened, 
ran  with  a  crowd  of  soldiers  to  the  king's  tent ;  persuaded  that  he  would  be 
frightened  at  seeing  so  great  a  body  of  men,  and  for  that  reason  be  prompted 
to  change  his  resolution.  When  he  came  into  the  king's  presence,  "  Who  has 
been  soT)oId,says  he, "  as  to  lay  hands  on  Megaleas,  and  throw  him  into  prison  ?'* 
"  It  is  I,"  answered  the  king,  in  a  loft^  tone.  This  terrified  Leontius  ;  so  that, 
after  venting  a  deep  sigh,  he  left  the  k  ing's  tent  in  a  rage.  Some  days  after,  he 
was  bound  for  the  nne  laid  on  Megaleas,  who  was  then  set  at  liberty. 

During  Philip's  expedition  against  vEtolia,  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  king,  had 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  against  the  Messenians,  but  it  proved  abortive.  Do- 
Timachus,  who  had  led  a  considerable  body  of  JEtolians  into  Thessaly,  with  an 
intention  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  to  oblige  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pa- 
eis,  in  order  to  go  and  succour  his  allies,  found  troops  there  ready  prepared  to 
give  him  a  warm  reception.  He  did  not  venture  to  attack  them.  The  news 
of  Philip's  inroad  into  ^Etolia  forced  him  to  hasten  thither  to  defend  his  own 
countnr.  But  though  he  made  the  utmost  expedition,  he  arrived  too  late ;  the 
Macedonians  having  already  quitted  it.j 

Philip  marched  his  army  with  almost  incredible  diligence.  Having  left  Leu 
cadia  with  his  fleet,  and  arrived  at  Corinth,  he  laid  up  his  ships  in  the  harbour 
of  Lecbaeum,  landed  his  troops,  began  his  march,  and  passing  through  Argos, 
arrived  on  the  twelfth  day  at  Tegea,  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  rendez- 
vous with  his  allies.  The  Spartans  having  heard,  from  lumour,  what  had 
passed  at  Thermae,  were  truly  alarmed  when  they  saw  that  young  victor  in  their 
territories,  where  he  was  not  expected  so  suddenly.  Some  actions  passed,  in 
which  Philip  had  alvyays  the  advantage  ;  but  I  shall  omit  the  particulars,  to  avoid 
prolixity.  Philip  displayed,  on  all  occasions,  a  bravery  and  prudence  far  above 
his  years;  and  this  expedition  was  almost  as  glorious  to  him  as  that  of  jEtolia 
After  laying  waste  the  whole  country,  and  taking  numerous  spoils,  he  returned 
by  the  way  of  Ai^os  to  Corinth. 

Here  he  found  the  ambassadors  of  Rhodes  and  Chios,  who  came  to  «.,.Ter  him 
their  mediation,  and  to  incline  both  parties  to  peace.  The  king  dissembling  his 
real  intentions,  told  them  that  they  had  always  wished,  and  still  did  so,  to  be  at 
peace  with  the  ^tolians ;  and  therefore  charged  them,  at  their  going  away,  to 
dispose  their  masters  to  it.  He  afterwards  landed  at  Lechaeum,  in  order  to  go 
from  thence  to  Phocis,  where  he  intended  to  engage  in  some  more  important 
enterprise. 
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riie  laction  I'ormed  by  Leontius,  Megaleas,  and  Ptolemy,  wiu)  also  was  one 
of  Philip's  principal  officers,  having  employed  every  clandestine  metliod  pos 
sible,  to  remove  and  destroy  all  those  who  either  opposed  or  were  suspected  by 
them  ;  and  seeing  with  griei  that  those  secret  practices  had  not  been  as  success- 
ful as  they  had  flattered  themselves,  they  therefore  resolved  to  make  themselves 
formidable  even  to  their  sovereign,  by  employing  the  authority  they  had  ovei 
the  forces  to  draw  off  their  affections  from  him,  and  to  attach  them  to  their  in- 
terest. The  greatest  part  of  their  army  had  staid  in  Corinth,  and  they  imaginea, 
that  the  absence  of  the  king  gave  them  a  favourable  opportunity  for  executing 
their  designs.  They  represented  to  the  light-armed  troops,  and  to  the  guards, 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  public  welfare  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest 
toils  and  dangers  of  war;  that  justice  had  not  been  done  them,  nor  the  ancien* 
law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  plunder,  been  observed  with  regard  to  them. 
The  young  people,  fired  by  these  seditious  discourses,  divided  themseWes  into 
bands,  plundered  the  houses  of  the  greatest  courtiers  ;  and  carried  their  fury  to 
sucn  excess,  as  to  force  the  gates  of  the  king's  palace,  and  break  to  pieces  the 
tiles  which  covered  it.  Immediately  a  great  tumult  broke  out  in  the  city,  of 
which  Philip  having  notice,  he  left  Lechaeum  in  great  diligence.  He  then  as- 
sembled the  Macedonians  in  the  theatre,  where,  in  a  speech  intermixed  with  gen- 
tleness and  severity,  he  made  them  sensible  of  their  fault,  In  the  trouble  and 
confusion  which  reigned  at  that  time,  some  declared  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  seize  and  punish  the  promoters  of  this  insurrection ;  and  others,  that  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  appease  them  by  gentle  methods,  and  foi^et  all  that  had  passed 

The  king  was  still  young ;  so  that  his  authority  was  not  entirely  confirmed  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  and  soldiery.  Those  opposed  to  him  enjoyed  the 
greatest  posts  in  the  kingdom ;  had  governed  it  during  his  minority ;  had  filled 
all  employments  with  their  creatures  ;  had  acquired  a  kind  of  unlimited  power 
over  all  orders  of  the  state  ;  had  the  command  of  the  forces,  and  during  a  long 
time  had  employed  the  most  insinuating  arts  to  gain  their  affection,  dividing  the 
whole  administration  among  themselves.  In  so  delicate  a  conjuncture,  he  did 
not  think  it  adviseable  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  lest  he  should  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people,  by  inflicting  chastisements  at  an  unseasonable  time.  For 
this  reason  he  stifled  his  resentments,  pretending  to  be  very  well  satisfied ;  and 
having  exhorted  his  forces  to  union  and  peace,  he  went  back  to  Lechaeum.  But 
after  this  insurrection,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  execute  in  Phocis  the  schemes 
he  had  projected.  Leontius  having  now  lost  all  hopes,  after  so  many  fruitjess 
attempts,  had  recourse  to  Apelles.  He  sent  courier  after  courier,  to  give  him 
notice  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  to  urge  his  presence  immediately.  That 
minister,  during  his  stay  in  Chalcis,  disposed  all  things  in  the  most  despotic  man- 
ner, and  by  that  means  was  universally  odious.  According  to  him,  the  king, 
being  still  young,  had  no  manner  of  power,  but  obeyed  implicitly  the  will  of 
ApeUes.  It  is  certain,  that  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  management  of  all  at 
fairs,  as  having  full  power  to  act  in  every  thing  as  he  should  think  fit.  The 
magistrates  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  and  the  officers  who  enjoyed  any  em- 
ployment, had  recourse  to  him  only.  In  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  little  mention 
was  made  of  the  king;  for  whether  any  resolutions  were  to  be  taken,  affairs  to 
be  regulated,  judgments  passed,  or  honours  or  preferments  to  be  bestowed, 
Apelles  engrossed  and  transacted  all  things. 

Philip  had  longbetbre  been  apprised  of  this  conduct  of  Apelles,  which  gave 
him  very  great  uneasiness.  Aratus  was  frequently  urgent  with  him  to  exert 
himself  on  this  occasion,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  throw  off  his  irresolu- 
tion ind  servitude  ;  but  the  king  concealed  his  thoughts,  and  did  not  discover 
his  resolutions  to  any  body.  Apelles,  not  knowing  how  the  king  was  disposed 
m  regard  to  him,  but  persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  instant  he  appeared 
before  his  sovereign,  he  would  not  fail  ^^  taking  his  opinion  in  all  things,  flew 
from  Chalcis  to  the  support  of  Leontius 

When  he  arrived  in  Corinth,  Leontius,  Ptolemy,  and  Megaleas,  who  com- 
^landed  the  flower  of  the  troops,  engaged  all  the  young  men  to  go  and  meet  him 
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Apelles,  thus  received  with  pomp  and  splendour,  and  attended  by  a  large  body 
ot  officers  and  soldiers,  advanced  directly  to  the  king's  palace  ;  vvliich  he  was 
going  to  enter  as  usual.  The  officer  who  attended  at  the  gate  having  been  ii> 
structed  before,  stopped  him  short,  and  told  him  that  his  majesty  was  busy. 
Astonished  at  so  uncommon  a  reception,  which  he  had  not  expected,  he  consi- 
dered for  some  time  how  he  ought  to  behave,  and  at  last  withdrew  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  Nothingis  so  transient  and  frail  as  a  borrowed  power,  unsupported 
by  foundations  or  strength  of  its  own.*  The  shining  train  he  had  caused  to  fol- 
lOw  him,  vanished  in  an  instant;  and  he  arrived  at  his  own  house,  followed  only 
by  his  domestics.  A  lively  image,  says  Polybius,  of  what  happens  in  the  rojn  ts 
of  kings ;  a  fate  which  the  most  powerful  courtiers  ought  to  dread.  A  few  days 
suffice  to  show  their  most  exalted  state  and  their  lowest  fall.  Like  counters 
which  at  one  moment  aie  of  the  highest, and  the  next  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
value ;  as  princes  please  to  extend  or  withdraw  their  favour,  to-day  they  enjoy 
the  greatest  reputation,  and  the  next  are  reduced  to  the  extremes  ot  misery,  and 
universal  disgrace.  Megaleas,  sensible  of  the  storm  he  himself  might  expect 
after  the  prime  minister  was  disgraced,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  he  might 
secure  himself  by  flight,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Thebes,  leaving  Leontius 
bound  for  twenty  talents,  which  he  had  engaged  to  see  his  accomplice  pay. 

The  king,  whether  unwilling  to  drive  Apelles  to  despair,  or  did  not  think  his 
power  strong  enough  to  exert  it  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  from  some  remains 
of  esteem  and  gratitude  for  a  guardian  and  governor ;  still  allowed  him  the  honour 
of  his  conversation  sometimes,  and  left  him  some  other  honours  of  that  kind ; 
but  he  excluded  him  from  the  council,  and  from  the  number  of  those  whom  he 
used  to  invite  to  supper  with  him.  Going  to  Sicyon,  the  magistrates  offered  him 
a  house,  but  he  preferred  that  of  Aratus,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and  spent 
whole  days  in  his  company.    As  for  Apelles.  he  ordered  him  to  retire  to  Corinth 

Having  removed  Leontius  from  his  command  of  the  guards,  which  were  or- 
dered to  march  elsewhere,  upon  pretence  of  their  oeing  employed  upon  some 
extraordinary  occasion,  he  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison ;  the  pretended 
reason  of  which  was,  to  oblige  him  to  pay  the  twenty  talents  for  which  he  had 
become  bound  for  Megaleas  ;  but  in  reality  to  secui'e  his  person,  and  to  sound 
the  disposition  of  the  troops.  Leontius  sent  word  of  this  to  the  infantry  over 
which  he  nad  commanded,  who  that  moment  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  import- 
ing, that  if  Leontius  were  charged  with  some  new  crime  for  which  he  deserved 
to  be  imprisoned,  they  insisted  that  nothing  might  be  decreed  against  him  but 
in  their  presence;  that  if  he  refused  them  that  favour,  they  should  look  upon 
this  refusal  as  a  contempt,  and  the  highest  injury,  (such  was  the  liberty  the  Ma- 
cedonians had  the  privilege  of  using  with  their  king ;)  but  that,  in  case  Leontius 
was  imprisoned  for  the  twenty  talents,  they  would  pay  that  sum.  This  testimony 
of  their  affection  only  inflamed  the  king's  anger,  and  hastened  the  death  of 
Leontius. 

During  this  interval,  there  arrived  from  ^tolia  ambassadors  from  Rhodes  and 
Chio,  after  having  prevailed  with  the  jEtolians  to  consent  to  a  truce  for  thirty 
days.  These  assured  the  king,  that  the  iEtolians  were  inclined  to  peace 
Philip  consented  to  the  truce,  and  wrote  to  the  allies,  desiring  them  to  send 
their  plenipotentiaries  to  Patrae,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  ^tolians.  He 
himself  set  out  immediately  from  Lechaeum,  in  order  to  assist  at  it,  and  arrived 
there  after  two  days  sail. 

He  then  received  letters,  directed  by  Megalea§,  from  Phocis,  to  the  ^Etolions, 
in  which  that  traitor  exhorted  the  ^Etolians  not  to  entertain  the  least  fear,  but 
to  continue  the  war;  that  Philip  was  in  the  utmost  distress  for  want  of  ammu- 
nition and  provisions ;  to  which  he  added  expressions  highly  injurious  to  tlie 
king.  Philip,  on  reading  these  letters,  judging  Apelles  the  chief  author  of 
them,  seized  both  him  and  his  son  ;  at  the  same  time  he  «ent  to  Thebes,  with 
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orders  for  Megaleas  to  be  proceeded  against  there  ;  he,  ho\\ev('r,  did  not  \\3\ 
for  his  trial,  but  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  Shcrtly  after,  Apelles  and  hij. 
son  were  also  put  to  death. 

1  do  not  know  whether  histoiy  can  furnish  us  with  a  more  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  the  ascendant  which  a  favourite  may  gain  over  the  mind  of  a  young 
sovereign,  in  order  to  satiate  with  impunity  his  avarice  and  ambition.  Apcllea 
had  been  Philip's  guardian,  and  in  that  quality  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
his  education.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  regency  established  by  the  late 
king.  This  double  title  of  guardian  and  governor  had,  on  one  side,  inspired 
the  3?t)ung  prince,  as  it  naturally  should,  with  sentiments  of  regard,  esteem,  re 
spect,  and  confidence  tor  Apelles  ;  and,  on  the  other,  had  induced  Apelles  to 
assume  an  air  of  authority  and  command  over  his  pupil,  which  he  never  laid 
aside.  Philip  did  not  want  wit>  judgment,  or  penetration.  When  he  ai- 
rived  at  years  of  greater  maturity,  he  perceived  into  whose  hands  he  had  falle», 
but  at  the  same  time  was  blind  to  all  his  master's  faults.  He  had  discovered,  moie 
than  once,  the  mean  jealousy  which  Apelles  entertained  of  conspicuous  merit 
of  every  kind  ;  and  his  declared  hatred  of  all  such  of  the  king's  subjects  as 
were  most  capable  of  serving  him.  Proofs  of  his  taxations  and  oppressions 
were  daily  renewed,  and  the  repeated  complaints  of  them  rendered  the  govern- 
ment odious  and  insupportable.  All  this,  however,  made  no  impression,  or  but 
a  very  slight  one,  on  the  mind  of  the  young  king,  over  whom  the  prime  minis- 
ter had  gained  such  an  influence,  that  he  even  stood  in  fear  of  him.  The  reader 
has  seen  how  extremely  diflficult  it  was  for  the  king  to  break  this  charm. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  iEtolians  wished  earnestly  that  the  peace  might  be 
concluded  ;  and  were  quite  weary  of  a  war,  in  which  all  their  expectations  had 
been  frustrated.  They  had  flattered  themselves,  that  they  had  to  act  with  a 
young,  unexperienced  king,  and  accordmgly  believed  that  they  might  amuse 
him  as  a  child ;  but  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  had  proved  to  them,  that  in  wis- 
dom and  resolution  he  was  a  man  ;  and  that  they  had  behaved  like  children  in 
all  their  enterprises.  But  having  heard  of  the  insurrection  of  the  troops,  and 
the  conspiracy  of  Apelles  and  Leontius,  they  postponed  the  day  on  which  they 
were  to  meet  at  Patrae,  in  hopes  that  some  sedition  would  break  out  at  court, 
to  perplex  and  embroil  the  king's  afiairs.  Philip,  who  wished  for  nothing  more 
ardently  than  to  break  oflf  the  conferences  upon  the  peace,  joyfully  seized  the 
opportunity  with  which  the  enemies  themselves  furnished  him  ;  and  engaged 
tne  allies,  who  were  come  to  the  rendezvous,  to  continue  the  war.  He  after- 
wards set  sail  on  his  return  to  Corinth.  He  gave  the  Macedonians  leave  to  go 
by  the  way  of  Thessaly,  in  order  that  they  might  quarter,  during  the  winter, 
in  their  own  country ;  then  coasting  Attica  along  the  Euripas,  he  went  from 
Cenchreae  to  Demetrias,  a  city  of  maritime  Thessaly,  where  he  found  Ptolemy, 
the  only  surviving  conspirator ;  and  caused  sentence  of  death  to  be  passed  upon 
him,  in  an  assenably  of  the  Macedonians.* 

All  these  incidents  happened  at  the  time  that  Hannibal  was  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Po  in  Italy  ;  and  Antiochus,  after  having  subdued  the  great- 
est part  of  Coelosyria,  had  sent  his  troops  into  winter  quarters.  It  was  also 
then  that  Lycuigus,  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  fled  from  ,^tolia,  to  secure  himse.f 
from  the  anger  of  the  ephori,  who,  on  a  false  report  that  this  king  designed  to 
embroil  the  state,  had  assembled  in  the  night,  and  invested  his  house,  in  or- 
der to  seize  his  person.  But  Lycui^us,  having  some  idea  of  this,  fled  with  his 
whole  family.  He,  however,  was  recalled  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  sus- 
picions raised  against  him  were  all  groundless.  It  being  now  winter,  Philip 
returned  to  Macedonia. 

Epiratus  was  by  this  time  universally  despised  by  the  AchaBans  ;  nobody 
obeyed  his  orders  ;  and  the  country  being  open  and  defenceless,  dreadful  havoc 
was  made  in  it.  The  cities  being  abandoned,  and  receiving  no  succours,  were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  consequently  could  with  diflSculty  furnish  their 

*  Polyb,  1.  V.  p.S76.  377. 
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'tttota.  The  auxiliary  troops,  the  payment  of  whose  arrears  was  put  off  froin 
day  to  day,  served  as  they  nere  paid,  and  great  numbers  of  them  deserted. 
All  this  was  owing  to  the  incapacily  of  the  general  ;  and  the  reader  has  seen  in 
what  manner  he  was  elected.  Happily  for  the  Achaeans,  the  time  of  his  com- 
mand was  almost  expired.  He  relinquished  it  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  and 
the  elder  Aratus  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Philip,  in  his  journey  to  Macedonia,  had  taken  Bylazora,  the  greatest  city 
in  Peonia,and  the  most  advantageously  situated  for  making  incursions  from  Dar- 
dania  into  Macedonia  ;  so  that,  having  possessed  himself  of  it,  he  had  very  little 
10  fear  from  the  Dardanians.* 

After  taking  that  city,  he  again  marched  toward  Greece.  He  judged  it  would 
be  proper  to  lay  siege  to  Thebes  of  Phthiolis,  from  whence  the  ^tolians  used 
lo  make  continual  inroads,  and  at  the  same  time  commit  great  waste  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Demetrias,  Pharsalia,  and  even  Larissa.  The  attack  was  carried  on 
with  great  braveiy,  and  the  defence  was  equally  vigorous  ;  but  at  last  the  be- 
sieged, fearing  they  should  be  taken  by  storm,  surrendered  the  city.  By  this 
conquest,  Philip  secured  Magnesia  and  Thessaly,  and  carried  off  a  great  booty 
from  the  iEtolians.t 

In  this  place  he  again  received  ambassadors  from  Chio,  Rhodes,  and  By- 
zantium, and  also  from  Ptolemy,  to  propose  the  concluding  of  a  peace.  Philip 
made  the  same  answer  as  before,  that  it  was  what  he  very  much  desired  ;  and 
that  they  had  only  to  inquire  of  the  iCtolians,  whether  they  also  were  inclined 
lo  it.  Philip,  in  reality,  was  not  very  desirous  of  peace,  but  he  did  not  care 
to  declare  himself. 

He  afterwards  set  out,  with  his  favourites,  for  the  Nemaean  games  at  Argos 
While  he  was  viewing  one  of  the  combats,  a  courier  arrived  from  Macedonia, 
with  advice  that  the  Romans  had  lost  a  great  battle  in  Tuscany,  near  the  lake 
Thrasymene,  and  that  Hannibal  was  master  of  the  open  country.  The  king 
showed  this  letter  to  none  but  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  giving  him  a  strict  charge 
not  to  speaK  of  it.  The  latter  took  this  opportunity  to  represent  to  him,  that 
he  ought  to  disengage  himself  as  soon  as  possible  from'  the  iEtolian  war,  in  or- 
der to  invade  Illyria,  and  afterwards  cross  into  Italy.  He  added,  that  Greece, 
ilready  subjected  in  all  respects,  would  obey  him  no  less  afterwards  ;  that  the 
Achaeans  had  joined  voluntarily,  and  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  in  his  cause  ; 
{hat  the  ^tolians,  quite  depressed  and  discouraged  by  their  ill  success  in  the 
present  war,  would  not  fail  to  follow  their  example  ;  that  if  he  was  desirous  of 
(he  sovereignty  of  the  world,  a  noble  ambition,  which  suited  no  prince  better 
chan  himself,  he  must  begin  by  conquering  Italy;  that  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Romans,  the  news  of  which  he  had  then  received,  the  time  had  arrived  for  ex 
ecuting  so  noble  a  project,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  delay  a  moment.  Such 
counsel  could  not  but  charm  a  king,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  successful  in  his 
exploits,  bold,  enterprising,  and  who,  besides,  was  descended  from  a  family 
which  had  always  flattered  itself  with  the  hopes  of  universal  empire. 

As  he  was  master  of  his  temper,  and  governed  his  thoughts  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  discover  only  such  of  them  as  promoted  his  interest,  a  very  rare  and  valu- 
able quality  in  so  young  a  prince,  he  did  not  express  too  great  an  inclination 
for  peace,  though  he  now  earnestly  desired  it.  He  therefore  only  caused  the 
allied  states  to  be  told  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  Naupactum,  in  order 
to  negotiate  a  peace  :  and,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  ^Etolians,  he  soon  ar 
;ived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  All  parties 
were  so  weary  of  the  war,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  long  confc  rences. 
The  first  article  which  the  king  caused  to  be  proposed  to  the  ^Etolians,  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  confederate  powers,  was,  that  everyone  should  continue  in 
possession  of  his  conquests.  The  rest  of  the  articles  were  soon  agreed  upon 
80  that  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and  all  retired  to  their  respective  countries. 
This  peace,  concluded  by  Philip  and  the  Achaeans  with  the  iEtolians ;  the  battle 
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ost  by  the  Roioans  near  the  lake  Thrasymene  ;  and  the  defeat  of  Antiochua 
near  Raphia,  all  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the  140th  Olympiad.* 

In  the  hrst  separate  conference  held  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  am- 
DassadoiS  of  the  confederate  powers,  Agelas  of  Naupactum,  who  was  one  of 
Miem,  enforced  his  opinion  by  ari^uments  that  deserve  a  place  here,  and  which 
Polybius  thought  worthy  of  relating  at  length  in  his  history.  He  says, "  it  is  to 
he  wished  thaFthe  Greeks  would  never  maKe  war  upon  one  another ;  and  that  it 
would  be  a  great  blessing  from  the  gods,  if,  breathing  only  the  same  sentiments, 
they  should  all,  in  a  manner,  join  hands,  and  unite  their  whole  force,  to  secure 
themselves  frim  the  insults  of  the  barbarians.  But  if  this  was  not  possible,  that 
at  least,  in  the  present  juncture,  they  ought  to  unite  together,  and  consult  for 
the  preservation  of  all  Greece  :  that,  to  be  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
anion,  they  need  but  turn  their  eyes  to  the  formidable  armies  of  the  two  power- 
ful states  actually  engaged  in  war  :  that  it  was  evident  to  every  one  who  was 
ever  so  little  versed  in  maxims  of  policy,  that  the  conquerors,  wl^ether  Cartha- 
ginians or  Romans,  would  not  confine  themselves  to  the  empire  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  but  would  doubtless  extend  their  projects  much  farther:  that  all  the 
Greeks,  and  especially  Philip,  ought  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  the  dangers  with 
which  they  were  threatened  :  that  this  prince  would  have  nothing  to  fear,  if, 
instead  of  his  attempting  to  ruin  the  Greeks,  and  to  give  the  enemy  an  easier 
opportunity  of  defeating  them,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  he  should  labour  as 
much  for  "their  welfare  as  his  own,  and  exert  himself  as  vigorously  in  the  de- 
fence of  all  Greece,  as  if  it  was  his  own  kingdom :  that  by  this  means  he 
would  acquire  the  love  and  affection  of  the  Greeks,  who  would  be  inviolably 
attached  to  him  in  all  his  enterprises  ;  and  by  their  fidelity  to  him,  disconcert 
all  the  projects  which  foreigners  might  form  against  his  kingdom  :  that  if,  in- 
stead of  barely  acting  defensively,  he  were  desirous  of  taking  the  field,  and  exe- 
cuting some  great  enterprise,  he  need  but  turn  his  arms  toward  the  west,  and 
keep  an  eye  on  the  events  of  the  war  in  Italy  :  that,  provided  he  would  only 
put  himself  in  a  condition  for  seizing  successfully  the  first  opportunity  that 
should  present  itself,  all  things  would  smooth  the  way  for  the  universal  empire  : 
that  in  case  he  had  any  difference  with  the  Greeks,  he  should  leave  the  deci- 
P'on  of  it  to  another  season  :  that  he  ought  especially  to  be  careful  to  preserve 
to  himself  the  liberty  of  making  war  or  peace  with  them,  wheneverhe  might 
think  proper  :  that  in  case  he  should  suffer  the  storm  which  was  gathering  in  the 
west  to  burst  upon  Greece,  it  was  very  much  to  be  feared,  that  it  would  then 
be  no  longer  in  their  power  to  take  up  arms,  to  treat  of  peace,  nor  to  determine 
in  their  affairs  according  to  their  own  sense,  or  the  manner  they  might  judge 
most  expedient." 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  this  speech,  which  is  a  clear  prediction 
of  what  was  to  happen  to  Greece,  about  to  fall  under  the  domination  of  the  Ro- 
mans. This  is  the  first  time  that  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Africa  influence  those 
of  Greece,  and  direct  their  motions.  After  this,  neither  Philip,  nor  the  other 
powers  of  Greece,  regulated  their  conduct,  when  they  were  to  make  peace  or 
war,  from  the  state  of  their  respective  countries,  but  directed  all  their  views 
and  attention  toward  Italy.  The  Asiatics,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands, 
did  the  same  soon  after.  All  those  who,  from  that  time,  had  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conduct  of  Philip  or  Attalus,  no  longer  addressed  Antiochus 
or  Ptolemy  for  protection  ;  they  no  longer  turned  their  eyes  to  the  south  or 
east,  but  fixed  them  upon  the  west.  Sometimes  ambassadors  were  sent  to  tiie 
Carthaginians,  and  at  other  times  to  the  Romans.  Some  also  came  to  Phi  p 
at  different  intervals,  from  the  Romans,  who,  knowing  the  enterprising  genius 
of  that  prince,  were  afraid  he  should  come  and  add  to  the  confusion  and  pei 
pJexity  of  their  affairs  :  as  will  be  seen  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  history 
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•ECTIOK    IV.— PHILIP   CONCLUDES    A   TREATY   WITH    HANNIBAL.       THE   ROMANS 
GAIN  A  CONSIDERABLE  VICTORY  OVER  HIM. 

The  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  who  were  the  two  great- 
est powers  at  that  time,  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  kings  and  nations  in  the 
world.*  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  imagined  that  this  affected  him  the  more 
as  his  dominions  were  separated  from  Italy  only  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  now  called 
the  gulf  of  Venice.  When  he  heard,  by  the  rumours  which  were  spread  that 
Hannibal  had  marched  over  the  Alps,  he  was  indeed  very  well  pleased  to  see 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  at  war ;  but,  the  success  of  it  being  doubtful, 
oe  did  not  clearly  perceive  which  of  those  powers  it  would  be  his  interest  to 
join.  But  after  Hannibal  had  gained  three  victories  successively,  all  his  doubt? 
were  removed.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  that  general,  but  unhappily  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  They  were  carried  to  Valerius  Levinus  the 
prsetor,  who  was  then  encamped  near  Luceria.j  Tho  principal  of  the  ambas 
sadors,  Xenophanes  by  name,  without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted,  answered 
with  a  resolute  tone  of  voice,  that  he  had  been  despatched  by  Philip  to  conclude 
an  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Romans  ;  and  that  he  had  orders  to  execute 
with  the  consuls,  as  well  as  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Levinus,  overjoyed 
to  find,  in  this  revolt  of  their  ancient  allies,  so  powerful  a  monarch  desirous  of 
making  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  treated  the  ambassadors  with  all  possible 
respect,  and  gave  them  a  convoy  for  their  safety.  Having  arrivea  in  Campania, 
they  escaped,  and  fled  to  Hannibal's  camp,  where  they  concluded  a  treaty,  the 
purport  of  which  was  as  follows  :  "  That  king  Philip  should  cross  into  Italy 
with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  and  lay  waste  the  sea  coasts ;  and  should  assist 
the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land.  That  the  latter,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  should  possess  all  Italy  and  Rome  ;  and  that  Hannibal  should  have  all 
the  spoils.  That  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  they  should  cross  into  Greece,  and 
there  make  war  against  any  power  the  king  should  nominate  ;  and  that  both 
the  cities  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands  lying  toward  Macedonia,  should  be 
enjoyed  by  Philip,  and  annexed  to  his  dominion."  Hannibal,  on  the  other  side, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Philip  for  his  ratification  of  it ;  and  they  set  out  with  those 
of  Macedonia.  I  observed  elsewhere,  that  in  this  treaty,  the  whole  of  which 
is  preserved  by  Polybius,J  express  mention  is  made  of  a  great  number  of  dei- 
ties of  the  two  nations,  as  present  at  'his  treaty,  and  witnesses  to  the  oaths  with 
which  the  ceremony  was  attended.  Polybius  omits  a  great  number  of  parti- 
culars which,  according  to  Livy,  were  stipulated  by  this  treaty. 

The  ambassadors,  who  set  out  together,  were  unhappily  discovered  and  in- 
tercepted by  the  Romans.  The  fraud  of  Xenophanes  did  not  benefit  him  as 
before.  The  Carthaginians  were  known  by  their  air,  their  dress,  and  still  more 
by  their  language.  Upon  them  were  found  letters  from  Hannibal  to  Philip, 
and  a  copy  of  the  treaty.  The  ambassadors  were  carried  to  Rome.  The 
condition  in  which  the  Romans,  attacked  so  vigorously  by  Hannibal,  then  were, 
and  their  discovering  a  new  enemy,  so  very  powerful  rs  Philip,  must  necessa- 
rily have  alarmed  them  greatly.  But  it  is  on  such  occ5-ions  that  the  Roman 
grandeur  was  chiefly  conspicuous.  For,  without  expressing,  the  least  perplexity 
or  discouragement,  they  took  all  the  measures  necessary  for  carrying  on  this 
new  war.  Philip,  informed  of  what  had  befallen  his  ambas.'  \dors,  sent  a  second 
embassy  to  Hannibal,  which  was  more  successful  than  the  iormer,  and  brought 
back  the  treaty.  But  these  disappointments  prevented  their  forming  any  en- 
terprise that  year,  and  still  kept  matters  in  suspense. 

Philip  was  now  wholly  employed  on  his  great  design  of  carrying  the  war 
into  Italy.  Demetrius  of  Phaius.  being  with  him,  was  continually  urging  him 
to  that  enterprise  ;  not  so  much  from  a  zeal  for  the  interest  of  that  prince,  as 
from  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had  dispossessed  him  of  his  territories,  which 
he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  recover  by  any  other  means.     I 
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iras  by  his  counsel  that  ne  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  most  of  his  cnem  es 
in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  care  and  attention  to  this  war,  the 
thoughts  of  which  haunted  him  day  and  night ;  so  that  even  in  his  dreams  he 
spoke  of  nothing  but  war  and  battles  with  the  Romans  ;  and  he  would  start 
from  his  sleep,  in  the  highest  agitation  of  mind,  and  covered  with  sweat.  This 
prince,  who  was  still  young,  was  naturally  lively  and  ardent  in  all  his  enter- 
prises. The  success  of  his  arms,  the  hopes  Demetrius  gave  him,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  great  actions  of  his  predecessors,  kindled  an  ardour  in  him 
which  increased  daily.* 

During  the  winter  season,  he  thought  of  manning  a  fleet ;  not  with  the  \\e\s 
o{  venturing  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  for  this  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  do ; 
but  to  transport  his  forces  into  Italy  with  the  greater  expedition,  and  by  that 
means  surprise  the  enemy  when  they  should  least  expect  it.  Accordingly,  he 
made  the  Ulyrians  build  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  for  him; 
and  after  having  exercised  his  Macedonians  for  some  time  in  naval  discipline, 
he  put  to  sea.  He  first  seized  upon  the  city  of  Oricum,  situated  on  the  western 
coast  of  Epirus.  Valerius,  commander  of  the  fleet  that  lay  before  Brundusium^ 
having  advice  of  it,  set  sail  immediately  with  all  the  ships  in  readiness  for  sail- 
ing ;  retook,  the  next  day,  Oricum,  in  which  Philip  had  but  a  slender  garrison, 
and  sent  a  large  reinforcement  to  the  aid  of  ApoUonia,  to  which  Philip  had  laid 
siege.  Nevius,  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  who  commanded  this  reinforce- 
ment, having  landed  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aous,  upon  which  Ap- 
pollonia  stands,  marched  through  a  by-way,  and  entered  the  city  in  the  night, 
unperceived  by  the  enemy.  The  Macedonians,  imagining  they  were  very  se- 
cure, because  the  sea  lay  between  them  and  the  enemy,  had  neglected  all  the 
precautions  which  the  rules  of  war  prescribe,  and  the  exactness  of  military  dis- 
cipline requires.  Nevius,  being  informed  of  this,  marched  silently  out  of  the 
city  in  the  night,  and  arrived  in  tne  camp,  where  he  found  all  the  soldiers  asleep. 
The  cries  of  those  who  were  first  attacked,  awaking  the  rest,  they  all  endea- 
voured to  save  themselves  by  flight.  The  king  himself,  who  was  but  half  awake, 
and  almost  naked,  found  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  escape  to  his  ships.  The 
soldiers  crowded  after  him,  and  three  thousand  of  them  were  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  Valerius,  who  staid  at  Oricum,  the  instant  he  heard  this  news, 
had  sent  his  fleet  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  shut  up  Philip.  This  prince, 
finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  advance,  after  setting  fire  to  his  ships,  returned 
by  land  to  Macedonia ;  carrying  with  him  the  sorrowful  remains  of  his  troops, 
who  seemed  more  like  prisoners  disarmed  and  plundered,  than  the  body  of  an 
army.t 

For  some  time,  Philip,  who  till  then  had  been  admired  for  many  of  those  qua- 
lities which  form  the  great  prince,  had  begun  to  change  his  conduct  and  cha- 
racter; and  this  change  was  ascribed  to  the  evil  counsels  of  those  about  liim, 
who,  to  please  him,  were  perpetually  lavishing  their  encomiums,  fomenting  ail 
his  passions,  and  suggesting  to  him  that  the  grandeur  of  a  king  consisted  in  reign- 
ing with  unlimited  powei,  and  in  making  his  subjects  pay  a  blind,  implicit  obe- 
dience to  his  will.  Instead  of  the  gentleness,  moderation,  and  wisdom  he  till 
then  had  displayed,  he  treated  cities  and  states,  not  only  with  pride  and  haugh- 
tiness, but  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  and  having  no  longer,  as  formerly,  his 
glory  in  view,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  riot  and  excesses  of  every  kind  : 
the  too  common  effect  of  flattery,  whose  subtle  poison  generally  corrupts  the 
be?t  princes,  and  sooner  or  later  destroys  tlie  great  hopes  which  had  been  en- 
tertained of  them.J 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  defeat  before  Apollonia,  in  covej-ing  h'vn 
with  shame,  would  have  abated  his  pride,  and  softened  his  temper.  But  Ih-s 
only  soured  it ;  and  one  would  have  concluded,  that  this  prince  was  resolved  lo 
revenge  on  his  subjects  and  allies,  the  affront  he  had  received  from  his  enemie . 
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When  he  arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  s  lortly  after  his  defeat,  he  employed  all 
(he  stratagems  possible  to  overreach  and  surprise  the  Messenians.  But  his  ar- 
tifices being  discovered,  he  threw  off  the  mask  and  laid  waste  the  whole  coun- 
try. Aratus,  who  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  honour  and  probity,  was  exceed 
ingly  shocked  at  so  flagrant  an  injustice,  and  made  loud  complaints  against  it. 
He  had  before  begun  to  retire  insensibly  from  court ;  but  now  he  thought  it 
high  time  to  break* entirely  with  a  prince,  who  no  longer  valued  his  people,  and 
led  the  most  dissolute  life :  for  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  illicit  commerce  with 
his  daughter-in-law,  a  subject  of  the  greatest  grief  to  him,  but  which,  however, 
he  had  not  once  hinted  to  his  son;  from  the  consideration,  that  it  would  not  be 
of  service  to  him  to  inform  him  of  his  ignominy,  as  it  was  not  in  his  powe?^  ^o 
revenge  it 

As  it  was  hnpossible  that  this  rapture  should  not  make  some  noise,  Philip 
who  no  longer  refrained  from  the  greatest  crimes,  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  a 
troublesome  censor,  whose  very  absence  reproached  all  his  irregularities.    The 

freat  reputation  of  Aratus,  and  the  respect  paid  to  his  virtue,  would  not  suffer 
'hilip  to  employ  open  force  and  violence  ;  he  therefore  charged  Taurion,  one 
of  his  confidants,  to  despatch  him  secretly  during  his  absence.  His  horrid  cop> 
mand  was  obeyed ;  for  Taurion  having  insinuated  himself  into  the  familiarity 
and  friendship  of  Aj-atus,  invited  him  several  times  to  dinner,  andat  one  of  them 
poisoned  him  ;  not  with  a  violent  and  immediate  poison,  but  with  one  of  those 
which  lights  up  a  slow  fire  in  the  body,  consumes  it  by  insensible  degrees,  and 
is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  gives  less  notice. 

Aratus  knew  very  well  the  cause  of  his  illness ;  but  as  complaints  would  not  be 
of  any  service  to  him,  he  bore  it  patiently,  without  once  murmuring,  as  a  com- 
mon and  natural  disease.  One  day  onljr,  happening  to  spit  blood  before  a  friend 
who  was  in  the  room  with  him,  and  seeing  that  his  friend  was  surprised,  he  said, 
"  Behold,  my  dear  Cephalon,  the  fruits  of  royal  friendship."  He  died  in  this 
manner  at  iEgium,  being  then  captain-general  for  the  seventeenth  time. 

The  Achaians  would  have  him  buried  in  the  place  where  he  died,  and  were 
preparing  such  a  magnificent  mausolseum  to  his  memory  as  might  be  worthy 
his  great  services.  But  the  SIcyonians  obtained  that  honour  for  their  city,  where 
Aratus  was  born  ;  and  changing  their  mourning  to  festivity,  crowned  with  chap- 
lets  of  flowers,  and  clothed  in  white  robes,  they  went  and  brought  the  corpse 
with  great  pomp  from  ^gium,  to  Sicyon,  dancing  before  it,  and  singing  hymns 
and  odes  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  They  made  choice  of  the  highest  part  of 
the  city,  where  they  buried  him  as  the  founder  and  preserver  of  it,  which 
place  was  afterwards  called  Aratium.  In  Plutarch's  time,  that  is,  about  three 
hundred  years  after,  two  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  him  annually  :  the  firsts 
on  the  day  that  he  freed  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  which  sacrifice 
was  called  Soteria  ;  and  the  other  on  his  birth-day.  During  the  sacrifice  choirs 
of  music  sung  odes  to  the  lyre  :  and  the  chief  chorister,  at  the  head  of  the  young 
men  and  children,  walked  in  procession  round  the  altar.  The  senate,  crowned 
with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  followed  this  pro- 
cession. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Aratus  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and 
may  be  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Achaia  ;  it  was  he  at  least  who  brought  it  to  the  form  and  splendour 
it  preserved  so  long  afterwards,  and  by  which  it  became  one  of  the  most  poyyrer- 
ful  states  of  Greece.  He,  however,  committed  a  material  r  rror  in  callir^  in  to 
the  assistance  of  that  commonwealth  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  who  made  them- 
selves masters  and  tyrants  of  it ,  and  this,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was 
an  effect  of  his  jealousy  of  the  great  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta. 

But  he  was  fully  punished  for  it,  by  the  manner  in  which  Philip  treated  him. 
Aratus  h^  son  met  with  a  still  more  deplorable  fate  :  for  that  prince  becoming 
complete;  7  wicked,  says  Plutarch,  and  adding  outrage  to  cruelty, got  rid  of  him 
not  by  mortal  poison,  but  by  those  which  destroy  reason,  and  craze  the  brain 
tnd  by  that  means  made  him  commit  such  abominable  actions,  as  would  have 
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reflected  eternal  infamy  o:i  him,  had  they  been  done  vo  untariJy,  and  nhen  ht 
was  in  his  senses  ;  insomuch  that,  though  he  was  al  this  time  very  young,  and 
m  the  blooin  ot^  his  lite,  his  death  was  considered,  not  as  a  misfortune  with  re- 
gard to  himself,  but  as  the  remedy  and  period  of  his  miseries. 

About  this  time,  Philip  engaged  in  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Illy- 
rians.  He  had  long  desired  to  possess  himself  of  Lissus  ;  but  believed  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  ever  to  take  the  castle,  which  was  so  happily  situ- 
ated, and  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  was  thought  impregnable.  Finding  that 
force  would  not  prevail,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  The  city  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  castle  by  a  litte  valley  ;  in  that  he  observed  a  spot  covered  with 
trees,  and  very  fit  to  conceal  an  ambuscade.  Here  he  posted  the  flower  of  his 
troops.  The  next  day  he  assaulted  another  part  or  the  city.  The  inhabitants, 
who  were  very  numerous,  defended  themselves  with  great  bravery;  and,  for 
some  time,  the  success  was  equal  on  both  sides.  At  last  they  made  a  furious 
sally,  and  charged  the  besiegers  with  great  vigour.  The  garrison  of  the  castle, 
seeing  Philip  retire  fighting,  imagined  that  they  should  inevitably  defeat  him  ; 
and  being  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  plunder,  most  of  them  came  out  and  joined 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  mean  time,  the  soldiers  who  lay  in  ambuscade  attacked 
the  castle,  and  carried  it  without  great  resistance.  The  signal  agreed  upon 
being  made,  the  fugitives  faced  about,  and  pursued  the  inhabitants  as  far  as  the 
city,  which  surrendered  a  few  days  after.* 

M.  Valerius  Levinus,  as  praetor,  had  Greece  and  Macedonia  allotted  to  him 
for  his  province.  He  was  very  sensible  that,  in  order  to  lessen  the  forces  of 
Philip,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  oversome  of  his  allies,  among 
whom  the  iEtolians  were  the  most  powerful,  from  his  interest.  He  therefore 
began  by  sounding,  in  private  conferences,  the  disposition  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
latter  people  ;  and,  after  having  assured  himself  of  them,  he  went  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly.  There,  after  expatiating  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Romans, 
who  proved  it  by  their  taking  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  Capua  in  Italy,  he 
extolled  the  great  generosity  with  which  the  Romans  behaved  toward  their 
allies,  and  their  constant  fidelity.  He  added,  that  the  iEtolians  might  expect 
to  meet  so  much  the  better  treatment  from  the  Romans,  as  they  would  be  the 
first  people  in  that  part  of  the  world  who  should  have  concluded  an  alliance 
with  them.  That  Philip  and  the  Macedonians  were  dangerous  neighbours, 
whose  power  would,  in  all  probability,  be  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  them 
That  the  Romans  had  already  humbled  tiieir  pride;  and  would  oblige  them, 
not  only  to  give  up  such  fortresses  as  they  had  taken  from  the  iEtolians,  but 
even  gave  them  cause  to  fear  for  their  own  countries  :  That  with  regard  to  the 
Acarnanians,  who  had  broken  with  the  .^tolians,  the  Romans  would  force  them 
to  return  to  their  alliance,  on  the  same  conditions  which  had  been  prescribed  to 
them,  when  they  were  admitted  into  it ;  or,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  would  make 
them  submit  to  the  jEtolians  by  force  of  arms.j 

Scopas,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  magistrate  of  the  ^itolian  state,  and  Do- 
rimachus,  who  of  all  the  citizens  had  the  gre'.test  influence  and  authority 
strongly  enforced  the  arguments  and  promises  of  the  praetor,  and  said  many 
more  advantageous  things  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  Romans,  becauat 
they  were  not  obliged  to  speak  as  modestly  on  those  topics  as  Valerius  Leri- 
'lus ;  and  the  people  would  be  more  inclined  to  believe  them  than  a  foreigner, 
who  spoke  for  the  mterests  of  his  country.  The  circumstance  which  alfectea 
them  most,  was  the  hope  of  their  possess«'ig  themselves  of  Acarnania.  Accord- 
mgly,  the  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the  yEtolians.  The 
people  of  Elis,  of  Lacedaemonia,  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  Pleuraius  king  of 
Thrace,  and  Scerdiledes  of  Illyria,  were  left  at  liberty  to  accede  to  this  treaty, 
on  the  same  conditions,  if  they  thought  proper.  The  conditions  were,  "  that 
the  ^tolians  should  declare  war  as  soon  as  possible  against  Philip  ;  that  the 
Romans  should  furnish  them,  at  least,  twenty-five  galleys,  quinqueremes,  or  of 
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(i?<  benches  of  oars  ;  that  such  cities  as  should  be  taken  irom  Achaia,  as  far  as 
the  island  of  Corcyra,  should  be  possessed  by  the  ^Etolians,  and  ail  the  spoils 
and  captives  by  the  Romans ;  that  the  Romans  should  aid  the  ^.tolians  in  mak- 
ings themselves  masters  of  Acarnania  ;  that  the  a'Etolians  should  not  be  allowed 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  Philip,  but  upon  condition  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  troops  out  of  the  teiritories  of  the  Romans,  and  those  of  their 
lilies ;  nor  the  Romans  with  Philip,  but  on  the  same  terms."  Immediately 
nostilities  commenced.  Philip  was  dispossessed  of  some  cities,  after  which 
Levinus  retired  to  Corcyra  ;  fully  persuaded  that  the  king  had  so  much  busi 
ness  and  so  many  enemies  upon  his  hands,  that  he  would  have  no  time  to  think 
of  Italy  or  Hannibal. 

Philip  was  now  in  winter  quarters  at  Pella,  when  advice  was  brought  him  ot 
the  new  treaty  of  the  yEtolians.  To  be  the  sooner  able  to  march  out  against 
them,  he  endeavoured  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  and  to  secure  it  from 
any  invasions  of  its  neighbours.  Scopas,  on  the  other  side,  made  preparations 
for  cariying  on  the  war  against  the  Acarnanians,  who,  though  they  saw  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  them  tooppose,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  twosu^h 
powerful  states  as  the  vEtolians  and  Romans,  yet  took  up  arms  out  of  despair, 
ratherthan  from  prudential  motives,  and  re  .olved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  they  sent  into  Epirus,  which  lay  very  near  them,  their 
wives,  children,  andthe  old  men  who  v/ere  upwards  of  sixty,  and  those  who 
remained,  from  the  age  oi  fifteen  to  sixty,  engaged  themselves  by  oath  never  to 
return  except  victorious  ;  uttered  the  most  dreadful  imprecations  against  such 
among  them  as  should  break  their  oaths  ;  and  only  desired  the  Epirots  to  bury. 
in  the  same  grave,  all  who  should  fall  in  the  battle,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion over  them  :  "  Her  e  lie  the  Acarnamans,  mho  fought  for  their  country,  against 
the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  JEtoUans.''''  \  ull  of  courage  they  set  out  di- 
rectly, and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  to  the  very  frontiers  of  their  country. 
Their  great  resolution  and  bravery  terrified  the  iEtolians,  who  airo  received 
advice  that  Philip  was  already  upon  iiis  march,  to  the  aid  of  his  allies.  Upon 
this  they  returned  home,  and  Philip  did  the  same. 

m  the  very  beginning  of  the  spring,  Levinus  besieged  Anticyra,  a  city  of 
Achaia,  in  Phocis,  which  surrendered  a  short  time  after.  He  gave  this  city  to 
the  iEtolians,  keeping  only  the  plunder  for  himself.  Here  news  was  brought 
him  that  he  had  been  nominated  consul  in  his  absence,  and  that  P.  Sulpitius 
was  coming  to  succeed  him  as  praetor. 

In  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  ^Etolians,  several  other 
powers  had  been  invited  to  accede  to  it  ;  and  we  find  that  Attalus,  Pleuratus, 
and  Scerdiledes,  accepted  the  invitation.  The  jEtohans  exhorted  the  Spartans 
to  imitate  those  princes.  Chleneas,  their  representative,  or  deputy,  put  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  all  the  evils  which  the  Macedonians  had  brought 
upon  them  :  the  design  they  had  always  harboured,  and  stilly  entertained,  of 
enslaving  al^  Greece  ;  particularly  the  sacrilegious  impiety  of  Philip,  in  plun- 
dering a  temple  in  the  city  of  Thermae,  and  his  horrid  treachery  and  cruelty 
to  the  Messenians.  He  added,  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any  appre- 
hensions from  the  Achaeans,  who,  a^ter  all  the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  the 
last  campafign,  would  think  it  a  great  happiness  to  be  able  to  defend  their  own 
country  ;  that  with  respect  to  Philip,  when  he  snould  find  the  iEtolians  invade 
him  by  land,  and  the  Romans  and  Attalus  by  sea,  he  would  not  think  of  carry- 
ing his  arms  into  Greece.  He  concluded  with  desiring  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
persist  in  their  alliance  with  xEtolia,  or  at  least  to  remain  neutral.* 

Lysiscus,  the  representative  of  the  Acarnanians,  spoke  next,  and  declared 
immediately  in  favour  of  the  Macedonians.  He  expatiated  on  the  services  which 
Philip,  and  afterwards  Alexander  the  Great,  had  done  Greece,  by  invading 
and  rumingthe  Persians,  its  most  ancient  and  most  cruel  enemies.  He  pu*  th« 
Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  gentleness  and  clemency  with  which  Antigonut 
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had  treated  them,  when  ne  took  Sparta  He  insisted,  that  it  tvculd  be  ii^iw 
mmious,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to  suffer  barbarians,  for  so  he  called  the  Kouwu  s 
to  enter  Greece.  He  said,  that  it  was  worthy  ot'  tne  Spartan  wisdom,  to  foie 
see  from  far  the  storm  already  gathering  in  the  west  •  and  which  would  certain'v 
break,  first  upon  Macedonia,  and  afterwards  all  Greece,  whom  it  would  in^ol^e 
in  ruin.  "  From  what  motive  did  your  ancestors,'"  continued  he, "  throw  into  -^ 
well  the  man  who  came,  in  the  name  of  Xerxes,  to  invite  them  to  submit  them 
selves  to,  and  join  with  that  monarch  ?  Wherefore  diQ  Leonidas  your  King- 
with  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  brave  and  defy  deatn*?  Was  it  not  merely  to 
defend  the  common  liberties  of  Greece  ?  And  now  you  are  advised  to  give  tliem 
up  to  other  barbarians,  who,  the  more  moderate  they  appear,  are  so  much  the 
more  dangerous.  As  to  the  TEtolians,"  said  he,  "  if  it  be  possible  for  them  to 
stoop  so  low,  they  may  dishonour  themselves  by  so  shameful  a  prevarication  ; 
this,  indeed,  would  be  natural  for  them  to  do,  as  they  are  utter  strangers  to  glory, 
and  affected  with  nothing  but  sordid  views  of  interest.  But  as  to  you,  O  Spar 
tans,  who  are  born  defenders  of  the  liberty  and  honour  of  Greece,  you  will  sus- 
tain that  glorious  title  to  the  end." 

The  fragment  of  Folybius,  where  these  two  speeches  are  repeated,  goes  no 
farther;  and  does  not  inform  us  what  was  the  result  of  them.  The  sequel  of 
the  history.  However,  shows  that  Sparta  joined  with  the  iEtolians,  and  entered 
into  the  general  treaty.  It  was  at  that  time  divided  into  two  factions,  whose  in- 
trigues and  disputes,  being  carried  to  the  utmost  height,  occasioned  great  dis- 
turbances in  the  city.  One  faction  was  warm  for  Philip,  and  the  other  declared 
openly  against  him,  which  latter  prevailed.  We  find  it  was  headed  by  Ma- 
chanidas,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  feuds  which  infested  the  commonwealth, 
seized  upon  the  government,  and  made  himself  tyrant  of  his  country. 

P.  Sulpitius  and  king  Attalus  being  arrived  with  their  fleet  to  succour  the 
^tolians,  the  latter  were  flushed  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  the  oppo- 
site party  filled  with  terror ;  especially  as  Machanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
was  already  invading  the  territories  of  the  Achaeans,  whose  near  neighbour  he 
was.  Immediately  the  latter  people  and  their  allies  sent  a  deputation  to  king 
Philip,  and  solicited  him  to  come  into  Greece  to  defend  and  support  them. 
Philip  lost  no  time.  The  ^tolians,  under  Pyrrhus,  who  that  year  had  been 
appointed  their  general,  in  conjunction  with  king  Attalus,  advanced  to  meet  him 
as  far  as  Lamia,  a  city  of  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis.  Pyrrhus  had  been  joined  by 
the  troops  which  Attalus  and  Sulpitius  had  sent  him.  Philip  defeated  him  twice  ; 
and  the  iEtolians  were  forced  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Lamia,  when  Philip  re- 
tired to  Phalara,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  with  his  army.* 

During  his  stay  there,  ambassadors  came  from  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  from 
the  Rhodians,  the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Chio  ;  all  with  instructions 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  re-establishing  a  lasting  peace  between  Philip 
and  the  --Etolians.  It  was  not  so  much  from  good  will  for  the  latter,  as  from 
the  uneasiness  they  were  under  in  seeing  Philip  engage  so  strenuously  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  which  might  render  him  more  powertul  than  suited  their  in 
terests.  For  his  conquests  over  the  iEtolians  and  their  confederates  paved  the 
way  for  his  subjecting  all  Greece,  to  which  his  predecessors  had  always  aspired ; 
and  even  gave  him  access  to  those  cities,  out  of  Egypt,  which  Ptolemy  pos« 
sessed.  Philip,  however,  suspended  the  debates  on  the  peace,  till  the  next  as- 
sembly of  the  Achaeans ;  and  in  the  mean  time  granted  the  ^tolians  a  truce 
for  thirty  days.  In  the  assembly  the  jEtolians  made  such  very  unreasonable 
proposals,  as  took  away  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation.  Philip,  offended  that 
the  vanquished  should  take  upon  them  to  prescribe  laws  to  him,  declared, 
that  at  his  coming  into  the  assembly,  he  had  not  depended  in  any  manner  ob 
the  justice  and  sincerity  of  the  iEtolians  ;  but  that  he  was  very  glad  to  con- 
yince  h*s  allies  that  he  himself  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  that  th« 
^tolians  were  the  only  people  who  opposed  it.     He  set  •ui  from  thence,  mftct 
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MHring  left  four  thousand  of  his  troops  to  defend  the  Achaeans,  awl  went  to  Ar- 
gos,  where  the  Nemsean  games  were  about  to  be  exhibited,  the  splendour  of 
which  he  was  desirous  of  augmenting  by  his  presence. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  solemnizing  these  gomes,  Sulpitius  having  set  qui 
from  Naupactum,  and  landed  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  laid  waste  all  the 
open  country.  Philip  upon  this  news  left  the  games,  nra:  cned  with  speed  against 
the  enemy,  and  meeting  them  laden  with  spoils,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued 
them  to  their  ships.  Bein^  returned  to  the  games,  he  was  received  with  uni- 
versal applause ;  and  particularly,  because  he  had  laid  down  his  diadem  and 
robes  of  state,  and  mingled  indiscriminately  with  the  rest  of  the  spectators ;  a 
very  pleasing  as  well  as  soothing  sight  to  the  inhabitants  of  free  cities.  But  as 
nis  unaffected  and  popular  behaviour  had  gained  him  the  love  of  all,  so  his  enor- 
mous excesses  soon  made  him  odious.  It  was  now  his  custom  to  go  at  night  into 
people's  houses  in  a  plebeian  dress,  and  there  practise  every  kind  of  licentious- 
ness. It  w^as  not  safe  for  fathers  and  husbands  to  oppose  him  on  these  occasions, 
for  fear  of  being  murdered. 

Some  days  after  the  solemnization  of  the  games,  Philip,  with  the  Achaeans, 
whose  captain-general  wa«  Cycliadus,  having  crossed  the  river  of  Larissa,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  city  of  Elis,  which  had  received  an  jEtolian  garrison.  The 
first  day  he  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  lands ;  he  afterwards  drew  near  the  city, 
in  order  of  battle,  and  caused  some  bodies  of  horse  to  advance  to  the  gates  to 
torce  the  iEtolians  to  make  a  sally.  They  accordingly  came  out,  but  Philip 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  some  Roman  soldiers  among  them.  Sulpitius  hav- 
ing left  Naupactuni  with  fifteen  galleys,  and  landed  four  thousand  men,  had  en- 
tered the  city  of  Elis  in  the  night.  The  fight  was  very  bloody.  Demophantes, 
general  of  the  cavaiiy  of  Elis,  seeing  Philopoemen,  who  commanded  that  of 
the  Achaeans,  advanced  from  the  ranks,  and  spurred  toward  him  with  great  im- 
petuosity. The  latter  waited  for  him  with  the  utmost  resolution ;  and,  prevent- 
ing his  blow,  laid  him  dead,  with  a  thrust  of  his  pike,  at  his  horse's  feet.  De- 
mophantes having  thus  fallen,  his  cavaliy  fled.  I  mentioned  Philopoemen  before, 
and  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  of  him  hereafter.  On  the 
other  side,  the  infantry  of  Elis  had  fought  with  advantage.  The  kir^  now  per- 
ceiving that  his  troops  began  to  give  way,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of 
the  Roman  foot.  His  horse  being  wounded  with  a  javelin,  threw  him.  It  was 
then  the  battle  grew  furious,  both  sides  making  extraordinary  efforts ;  the  Ro- 
mans to  take  Philip  prisoner,  and  the  Macedonians  to  save  him.  The  icing 
signalized  his  courage  on  this  occasion,  having  been  obliged  to  fight  a  long  time  on 
foot  in  the  midst  of  the  cavalry,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  in  this  engage- 
ment. At  last,  being  carried  off  by  his  soldiers,  and  remounted  on  another  horse, 
he  retired.  The  king  encamped  about  five  miles  from  that  place ;  and  the  next 
dajr,  having  attacked  a  castle,  into  which  a  great  number  of  peasants,  with  all 
their  flocks  had  retired,  he  took  four  thousand  prisoners,  and  twenty  thousand 
head  of  cattle  of  all  sorts ;  an  advantage  which  might  console  him  for  the  affront 
he  had  lately  received  at  Elis.* 

That  instant,  advice  was  brought  him  that  the  barbarians  had  made  an  incur- 
sion into  Macedonia ;  upon  whi':h  h^  immediately  set  out,  to  defend  his  country, 
having  left  with  the  allies  a  detachment  from  his  army  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men.  Sulpitius  retired  with  his  fleet  to  vEgina,  where  he  joined  king  At- 
tains, and  passed  the  winter.  Some  time  after,  the  Achaeans  gave  the  vEtolians 
and  the  people  of  Elis  battle  near  Messe;;^,  in  which  they  had  the  advantage 

SECTION   V. — EDUCATION   AND   OREAT    QUALITIES   OF    PHILOPCEMEN. 

PniLOPdMEN,  of  wham  frequent  mention  will  be  made  hereafter,  was  ot  Me- 
galopolis, a  city  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  nobly  educated  bv  Cas- 
sancfrr  of  Mantinea,  who,  after  his  father's  death,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  im- 
portant services  he  had  received  from  him,  undertook  to  oe  guardian  and  g(>- 
7cmor  to  his  son  Philopoenien.t 

•  Plut  in  PhJlop.  o  960  ♦  Ibid.  p.  •••-.S^l 
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Being  come  to  years  of  discretico,  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  Ectle 
mus  and  Demophanes,  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  who  had  been  scholar?  to  Ar- 
cesilaus,  founder  of  the  new  academy.  The  scope  of  philosophy  in  those  days 
was,  to  prompt  mankind  to  serve  their  country  ;  and,  by  its  precepts,  to  enable 
them  to  govern  republics,  and  transact  the  greatest  affairs  of  state.  This  was 
the  inestimable  advantage  the  two  philosophers  in  question  procured  Philopoe- 
men,  and  rendered  him  the  common  blessing  of  Greece.  And  indeed,  as  ii  is 
said  that  mothers  love  those  children  best  which  they  bring  forth  when  advanced 
in  years,  Greece,  as  having  given  birth  to  Pliilopcemen  in  old  age,  and  after  so 
many  illustrious  personages,  had  a  singular  affection  for,  and  took  a  pleasure  in 
enlarging  his  power,  in  proportion  as  his  fame  increased.  He  was  called  "  the 
last  of  the  Greeks,"  as  Brutus  was  afterwards  called  "  the  last  of  the  Romans  ;'* 
undoubtedly  to  imply,  that  Greece,  after  Philopoemen,  had  produced  no  grea* 
man  worthy  of  her  ancient  glory. 

Having  formed  himself  upon  the  model  of  Epaminondas,  be  copied  admira- 
bly his  prudence  in  debating  and  resolving  upon  affairs  ;  his  activity  and  bold- 
ness in  executing  ;  and  his  perfect  disinterestedness  ;  but  as  to  his  gentleness, 
Eatience  and  moderation,  with  regard  to  the  feuds  and  divisions  which  usually 
reak  out  in  a  state,  these  he  could  never  imitate.  A  certam  spirit  of  conten- 
tion, which  resulted  naturally  from  his  headstrong  and  fiery  temper,  had  quali- 
fied him  better  for  the  military  than  political  virtues. 

And  indeed,  from  his  infancy,  the  only  class  of  people  he  loved  was  soldiers ; 
and  he  took  a  delight  only  in  such  exercises  as  were  necessary  to  qualify  him 
for  the  profession  of  arms  ;  such  as  fighting  in  armour,  riding,  and  throwing  the 
javelin.  And  as  he  seemed,  by  his  muscles  and  stature,  to  be  very  Well  made  for 
wrestling,  and  some  particular  friends  advising  him  to  apply  himself  to  it,  he 
asked  them,  whether  his  exercise  of  the  athletae  contributed  to  the  making  a 
man  the  better  soldier  ?  His  friends  could  not  help  answering,  that  the  life  of 
the  athletae,  who  were  obliged  to  observe  a  fixed  and  regular  regimen,  to  eat  a 
certain  food,  and  that  always  at  stated  hours,  and  to  devote  a  certain  number  oi 
hours  to  sleep,  in  order  to  preserve  their  robustness,  in  which  the  greatest  part 
of  their  merit  consisted,  differed  entirely  from  that  of  soldiers,  who  frequently 
are  obliged  to  submit  to  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat ;  and  have  not  always 
hxed  hours  either  for  eating  or  sleeping.  From  thenceforth  he  conceived  the 
highest  contempt  for  the  athletic  exercises  ;  looking  upon  them  as  of  no  service 
to  the  public,  and  considering  them,  from  that  instant,  as  unworthy  a  man  oi 
any  elevation  of  soul,  happiness  of  talents,  or  love  for  his  country. 

The  moment  he  quitted  his  governors  and  masters,  he  entered  among  the 
troops  which  the  city  of  Megalapolis  sent  to  make  incursions  into  Laconia,  in 
order  to  plunder  and  bring  off  from  thence  cattle  and  slaves.  And  in  all  these 
inroads,  he  was  ever  the  first  that  marched  out,  and  the  last  who  came  in. 

During  the  intervals  in  which  there  were  no  troops  in  the  field,  he  used  to 
employ  his  leisure  in  hunting,  to  make  himself  robust  and  nimble  ;  or  to  spend 
his  hours  in  throwing  up  and  cultivating  the  ground,  having  a  fine  estate,  three 
miles  from  the  city,  whither  he  used  to  retire  very  frequently  after  dinner  or 
supper.  At  night  he  would  throw  himself  oh  a  bed  of  straw,  like  one  of  his 
slaves,  and  sleep  so  till  next  day.  The  next  morning  by  daybreak,  he  used 
(o  go  with  his  vine-dressers,  and  work  in  the  vineyard,  or  follow  the  plough 
with  his  peasants.  After  this,  it  was  his  custom  to  return  to  the  city,  and  em- 
ploy himself  in  public  affairs  with  his  friends  and  the  magistrates. 

Whatever  he  got  in  wars,  he  expended  either  in  horses  and  arms,  or  employed 
it  in  ransoming  the  citizens  who  had  been  taken  prisoners.  He  endeavoured  to 
increase  his  estate,  by  improving  his  lands,  which  of  all  profits  is  the  most  law- 
ful ;  and  was  not  satish<:d  with  barely  visiting  it  now  and  then,  and  merely  for 
diversion  sake,  but  devoted  his  whole  care  to  it ;  persi>^ded  that  nothing  is  more 
worthy  of  a  man  of  probity  and  honour,  than  to  improve  his  own  fortune,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  injure  that  of  his  neighbour. 

I  must  entreat  my  readers,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  form  a  right  judgment 
of  Philopcemeij,  to  convey  themselves  in  imagination,  back  to  the  ages  I  am 
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fepeaking  of,  and  to  call  to  mind  with  what  industry  all  well-governed  nations, 
as  Hebrews,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  applied  themselves  to  the  tilling;  of 
land  and  manual  labour;  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  such  exercises  were  had 
'n  those  ages.  It  is  universally  known  that  the  Romans,  after  having  gained 
signal  victories,  and  alighted  from  the  triumphal  car,  crowned  with  laurels  and 
glory,  returned  immediately  to  their  farms,  whence  they  had  been  elected  to 
conimand  armies ;  and  went  to  guide  the  plough  and  oxen,  with  the  same  hands 
which  had  just  before  vanquished  and  defeated  their  enemies.  According  to 
our  customs  and  way  of  thinking,  the  exercises  above  mentioned  are  very  low 
and  contemptible ;  but  it  is  a  pity  they  should  be  thought  so.  Luxury,  by 
corrupting  our  manners,  has  vitiated  our  judgments,  ft  makes  us  consider 
as  great  and  valuable,  what  really  in  itself  deserves  nothing  but  contempt ;  and 
it  affixes,  on  the  contrary,  an  idea  of  contempt  and  meanness,  to  things  of  solid 
beauty  and  real  greatness. 

PhilopcEmen  was  very  fond  of  intercoui-se  with  philosophersj^wad  read  their 
works  with  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  he,  however,  did  not  read  them  all  without 
distinction,  but  such  only  as  could  contribute  to  his  improvement  in  virtue.  Of 
all  the  great  ideas  in  Homer,  he  sought  and  retained  such  only  as  exalt  the 
courage,  and  excite  to  great  exploits ;  and  that  poet  abounds  with  ideas  of  this 
kind,  no  writer  having  ever  painted  valour  in  such  strong  and  lively  colours. 
But  the  other  works  in  which  PhilopcEmen  delighted  most,  were  those  of  Evan- 
gelus,  called  the  Tactics,  that  is,  the  art  of  drawing  up  troops  in  order  of  battle, 
and  the  histories  of  Alexander  the  Great;  for  it  was  his  opinion,  that  words 
should  always  be  made  relative  to  actions,  and  theoiy  to  practice  ;  having  very 
ittle  regard  for  those  books  that  are  written  merely  to  satisfy  a  vain  curiosity, 
or  furnish  a  rapid  and  transient  amusement. 

After  he  had  read  the  precepts  and  rules  of  the  Tactics,  he  did  notva.ue  the 
demonstrations  of  them  in  plans  drawn  upon  paper,  but  used  to  make  the  ap- 
plication on  the  spot,  in  the  se^veral  places  he  came  to  :  for  in  his  marches,  he 
used  to  observe  exactly  the  position  of  the  hills  as  well  as  valleys  ;  all  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  ground  ;  the  several  different  forms  and  figures,  battalions 
and  squadrons  are  obliged  to  take  by  rivulets,  floods,  and  defiles  in  their  way, 
which  oblige  them  to  close  or  extend  themselves  ;  and  after  having  reflected 
seriously  on  these  particulars,  he  would  discourse  on  them  with  those  in  his 
company. 

He  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  when  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  attacked  Me 
galopolis.  We  have  seen  what  courage  and  greatness  of  soul  he  displayed  on 
that  occasion.  He  signalized  himself  no  less,  some  months  after,  in  the  battle 
of  Selasia,  where  Antigonus  gained  a  famous  victory  over  the  same  Cleomenes. 
That  king  of  Macedon,  charmed  with  such  exalted  merit,  to  which  he  himself 
had  been  witness,  made  him  very  advantageous  offers,  to  attach  him  to  his  ser- 
vice. So  great,  however,  was  his  love  for  his  country,  that  he  refused  them  ; 
not  to  mention  that  he  had  naturally  an  aversion  to  a  court  life,  which  not  only 
requires  great  subjection  in  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  it,  but  deprives 
nim  of  his  liberty.  But,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  his  life  in  indolence 
and  inaction,  he  went  into  Crete,  which  was  engaged  in  war,  to  improve  him- 
self in  the  art  of  war.  Crete  served  him  as  an  excellent  school  ;  so  that  he 
made  great  progress  in  it,  and  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  in  that  science. 
He  there  found  men  of  a  very  warlike  disposition,  expert  in  combats  of  eveiy 
kind,  extremely  temperate,  and  inured  to  most  severe  discipline. 

After  having  served  for  some  time  in  the  troops  of  that  island,  he  returned 
among  the  Achaeans,who  had  heard  such  great  things  of  him,  that  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  general  ol  the  horse.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  forces,  among  whom  be  did  not  find  the  least 
order  or  discipline.  But  he  could  neither  dissemble  nor  suffer  such  a  degene- 
racy. He  himself,  therefore,  went  from  city  to  city,  exhorting  particularly  all 
the  young  men,  inspiring  them  with  sentiments  of  honour,  animating  tlitm  with 
promises  of  rewarl,  au'l  soinetirnr-s  firin'oyiiig  severity  and  punishment  when 
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he  found  them  rebellious  and  ungovernable.  He  exercised  and  reviewed  «>ifcni 
often  ;  or  made  them  engage  in  tournaments,  on  such  spots  as  would  admit  oi" 
the  greatest  number  of  spectators.  By  this  practice  he  soon  made  all  his  sol- 
diers so  robust,  expert,  and  courageous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ready  and  nim- 
ble, that  the  several  evolutions  and  motions,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  or  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  either  of  all  the  squadrons  together,  or  of  each  trooper  singly 
were  performed  with  so  much  skill  and  ease,  that  a  spectator  would  almost  have 
concluded,  that  this  cavalry,  like  one  individual  body,  moved  itself  spontane- 
ously, at  the  impression  of  one  and  the  same  will. 

In  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  of  Elis,  the  last  we  mentioned,  and  m  which 
he  commanded  the  horse,  he  gained  great  honour  ;  and  it  was  said  universally, 
tha*  he  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  private  soldiers,  with  regard  to  the  strength 
^nd  ardour  of  his  attacks ;  nor  showed  less  wisdom  and  prudence  than  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  generals ;  and  that  therefore  he  was  equally  capable  ei- 
ther of  fighting  or  commanding. 

Aratus,  indeed,  was  the  first  who  raised  the  Achaean  league  to  the  exalted 

Sitch  of  glory  and  power  it  attained.  Till  he  rose,  they  were  weak  and  greatly 
espised,  because  divided,  and  every  city  among  them  nas  studious  of  nothing 
but  its  private  interest.  But  Aratus  made  them  formidable  by  uniting  and  ally- 
ing them  together;  and  his  design  was  to  form  one  body  and  one  power  of  all 
Peloponnesus,  which,  by  this  union,  would  have  become  invincible.  The  success 
of  hiS  enterprises  was  nol  owing  so  much  to  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  as  to  his 
prudence,  address,  affability,  benevolence,  and,  which  was  considered  as  a  de- 
fect in  his  politics,  to  the  friendship  he  contracted  with  foreign  princes,  and 
which  indeed  subjected  his  state  to  them.  But  the  instant  Philopasmen  assumed 
the  reigns  of  government,  and  as  he  was  a  great  captain,  and  had  come  off  vic- 
torious in  all  his  former  battles,  he  roused  the  courage  of  the  Achseans ;  and 
finding  they  were  able  to  make  head  alone  agamst  their  enemies,  he  obliged 
them  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  powers. 

He  made  a  great  number  of  im.provements  in  the  discipline  of  the  Achaean 
troops,  and  changed  the  manner  of  their  exercise,  and  their  arms,  which  had  a 
great  many  defects.  He  obliged  them  to  use  large  and  ponderous  shields ;  gave 
them  strong  lancets,  helmets,  and  armour  for  the  breast  and  thigh ;  and  thereby 
accustomed  them  to  fight  vigorously  and  gain  ground,  instead  of  hovering  and 
flying  about  like  light-armed  troops,  who  rather  skirmish  than  fight  in  line  of 
battle. 

He  afterwards  endeavoured  at  another  improvement,  which  was  much  more 
difficult  as  well  as  more  important  in  one  sense  ;  and  this  was  to  curb  and  restrain 
their  luxury,  and  excessive  profusion  and  expense.  I  say,  to  restrain  ;  imagin- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  eradicate  their  violent  fondness  for 
dress  and  outward  ornaments.  He  began  by  substituting  a  different  object  in 
their  place,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  love  for  another  kind  of  munificence,  viz. 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  horses,  their  arms,  and  other  things  relating 
to  war.  This  ardour  had  an  effect  even  on  their  women,  who  now  spent  their 
whole  time  in  working  for  their  husbands  or  children.  The  only  things  now 
seen  in  their  hands  were  helmets,  which  they  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers 
tinged  with  the  brightest  dyes;  coats  of  mail  for  horsemen,  and  cloaks  for  the 
soldiers,  all  which  they  embroidered.  The  bare  sight  of  these  habits  inflamed 
their  courage,  breathed  in  them  a  strong  desire  to  defy  the  greatest  dangers, 
and  a  kind  of  impatience  to  fly  in  quest  of  glory.  Pomp,  in  all  other  things 
which  attract  the  eye,  says  Plutarch,  inevitably  induces  luxury,  and  inspires  all 
those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  gazing. upon  it,  with  a  secret  effeminacy  and  in- 
dolence ;  the  senses,  enchanted  and  dazzled  by  these  deceitful  charms,  conspir 
ing  to  seduce  the  mind  itself,  and  to  enervate  it  by  their  soft  insinuations;  but, 
on  the  coitrary,  that  magnificence,  whose  object  is  arms,  animates  and  exalts 
courage. 

Philopoemen  is  not  the  only  great  man  who  had  this  way  of  thinking.  Plu- 
tarch observes,  that  Brutus,  who  had  accustomed  his  officers  not  to  be  super- 
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fluous  on  any  other  occasion,  was  persuaded  that  the  richness  and  splendour  of 
the  armour  and  weapons  which  soldiers  have  always  in  their  hands,  or  on  their 
bodies,  exalt  the  courage  of  men  who  are  naturally  brave  and  ambitious;  and 
engage  such  as  are  of  a  covetous  temper  to  exert  themselves  th*^  more  in  fight, 
in  order  to  defend  their  arms,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  precious  and  honour- 
able profession.  The  author  in  question  tells  us,  that  the  circumstance  which 
gained  Sertorius  the  affection  of  the  Spaniards,  was  his  bestowing  on  them,  with 
a  very  liberal  hand,  gold  and  silver  to  adorn  theirhelmets,  and  enrich  their  shields. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Caesar,*  who  always  gave  his  soldiers  arms  that 
glittered  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  this  be  did  not  only  for  pomp  and  splendour, 
but  that  they  might  act  with  greater  courage  in  battle,  for  the  defence  of  arms 
af  so  great  a  value.t 

I  must  not  omit  observing,  that  generals,  no  less  renowned  than  those  we  have 
mentioned,  diflfered  in  opinion  from  them.  Mithridates,  taught  by  his  misfor« 
tunes,  the  little  advantage  which  splendour  is  to  an  army,  would  not  allow  such 
arms  as  were  gilded  and  enriched  with  precious  stones ;  and  began  to  consider 
them  as  the  riches  of  the  conqueror,  and  not  the  strength  of  those  who  wore 
themjf  Papirius,  the  famous  dictator,  who,  by  defeating  the  Samnites,  repaid 
the  affront  which  the  Romans  had  received  at  the  Furcae  Caudinae,  said  to  his 
Iroops,  that  it  was  proper  for  a  soldier  to  appear  with  a  rough  and  stern  aspect ; 
that  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  ill  became  him ;  and  that  steel  and  bravery 
ought  to  form  his  glory  and  pride.  And  indeed,  adds  he,  gold  and  silver  are 
rather  spoils  than  arms.  These  ornaments  dazzle  the  eye  before  *he  battle ; 
but  make  a  most  hideous  appearance  in  the  midst  of  blood  and  slaughter.  The 
soldier's  ornament  is  his  valour ;  the  rest  is  always  consequential  of  victory. 
A  rich  enemy  falls  a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  however  poor  he  may  be. §  It  is 
well  known  that  Alexander  the  Great  entertained  the  same  idea  of  tha  richness 
and  magnificence  of  the  arms  of  the  Persians.il 

In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  it  does  not  become  me  to  pronounce,  which  of 
those  great  men  was  the  most  correct  in  his  ideas.  However  this  may  be,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  judgment  of  Philopoemen,  who,  seeing  luxury  prevalent 
and  established  in  his  country,  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  banish  it  entirely, 
but  contented  himself  with  directing  it  to  an  object  more  laudable  in  itself,  and 
more  worthy  of  brave  men. 

After  Philopoemen  had  accustomed  the  young  men  to  make  their  splendour 
consist  in  that  of  their  arms,  he  himself  exercised  and  formed  them  very  care- 
fully in  all  the  parts  of  military  discipline.  On  the  otUer  side,  the  youths  were 
vpiy  attentive  to  the  instructions  he  gave  them  concerning  military  evjlutions  • 
whence  there  arose  a  kind  of  emulation  among  them,  which  should  execute  them 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  diligence.  They  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  man- 
ner of  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  which  he  taught  them  ;  because  they  con- 
ceived, that  where  the  ranks  were  so  very  close,  they  would  be  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  break  ;  and  their  arms,  though  much  more  ponderous  than  before,  felt 
much  lighter,  because  they  took  greater  delight  in  carrying  them,  from  their 
splendour  and  beauty  ;  and  tor  this  reason  they  panted  to  try  them,  and  to  see 
them  embrued  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Philopcemen,  in  whatever  light  we  view  him  was 
a  great  captain,  and  a  noble  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  all  who  embrace  a  mili- 
tary life.  1  cannot  too  strongly  exhort  young  officers  to  study  diligently  so  perfect 
a  model,  and  to  imitate  him  in  all  those  things  in  which  he  is  imitable  by  them. 

*  Habcbat  tam  cultos  milites,  ut  argenio  ct  auro  politis  armis  ornaret,  simul  et  ad  specicm,  ct  qi  o  tena 
ciorcs  eorum  in  praelio  essentnietu  damni. — Sueton.  in  Jul.  Caesar,  c.  67. 

t  Pluu  in  Brut.  p.  1001.  t  Ibid,  in  Lucullo,  p.  496. 

^  Horridum  militem  esse  debere,  non  coelatum  auro  argentoque,  sed  ferro  et  animis  fretum.  Q.i  ippe  ilia 
prae-dam  verius  quam  arma  esse  :  nitentia  ante  rem,  deform  ia  inter  sanguinem  el  Tulnera.  Virtu  tern  esso 
militit  decus,  et  omnia  ilia  victoriam  sequi  :  ct  ditcm  hostem  quamvis  pauperis,  vie  tons,  pra;miiim  esse.— 
Lit.  1.  ix.  n.  40 

II  Aciem  hostium  auro  purpuraque  fulgcntcm  intueri  jubfcbat,  prasdam,  njn  *rma  gesiant^m.  (r«al,«1 
tmifelliboj  feminis  aomni  viri  eriperent. — Q,.  Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  10. 
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KCTIOR  ri. — EXPEDITIONS  OF  PHILIP  AND  SULPITIUS.       M  DIORESBION  Ol 

POLYBrUS  UPON  SIGNALS  MADE  BY  FIRE. 

We  have  already  said,  that  Sulpitius  the  proconsul,  and  king  Attalus,  ba< 
continued  in  winter  quarters  at  ^gina.*  As  soon  as  spring  appeared  they  hac 
quitted  them,  and  sailed  to  Lemnos  with  their  fleets,  which  together  amounted 
to  sixty  galleys.  Philip,  on  the  other,side,  that  he  might  be  able  to  oppose  the 
enemy  either  by  sea  or  land,  advanced  toward  Demetrias,  whither  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  allies  came  from  all  parts,  to  implore  his  aid  in  the  imminenl 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Philip  gave  them  a  favourable  reception ; 
and  promised  to  furnish  them  with  such  succours  as  the  present  juncture,  and 
the  necessity  of  their  atfairs,  might  require.  He  kept  his  promise,  and  sent 
bodies  of  soldiers  into  different  places,  to  secure  them  from  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  He  repaired  to  Scotusa,  and  directed  his  troops  to  march  thither  from 
Larissa,  which  lies  very  near  it,  and  then  returned  to  Demetrias.  And  in  ordei 
to  give  seasonable  succour  to  such  of  his  allies  as  should  be  attacked,  he  fixed 
signals  in  Phocis,  Euboea,  and  in  the  little  island  of  Peparethos  ;  and  placed, 
in  that  part  where  he  lay,  on  Tisaeum,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  men 
to  observe  them,  that  he  might  have  speedy  notice  of  the  enemy's  march,  and 
of  the  places  he  might  design  to  attack.     I  shall  explain  these  signals  hereafter 

The  proconsul  and  king  Attalus  advanced  toward  Euboea,  and  laid  siege  to 
Oraea,  one  of  its  chief  cities.  It  was  defended  by  two  castles  strongly  fortified, 
and  was  able  to  hold  out  a  long  time  ;  but  Plator,  who  commanded  it  undei 
Philip,  surrendered  treacherously  to  the  besiegers.  He  had  purp)osely  made 
the  signals  too  late,  that  Philip  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  succouring 
it.  But  the  same  did  not  happen  to-Chalcis,  which  Sulpitius  besieged  imme- 
diately aO;er  the  taking  of  Oraea.  The  signals  were  made  very  seasonably  there , 
and  the  commander,  deaf  and  untractable  to  the  offers  of  the  proconsul,  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  defence.  Sulpitius  perceived  that  he  had  made  an  imprudent 
attempt,  and  was  so  wise  as  to  desist  immediately  from  it.  The  city  was  strongly 
fortified  in  itself ;  and  besides,  situated  on  the  Euripus,  that  famous  strait,  in 
which  the  sea  does  not  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  every  day,  at  fixed  and  stated 
hours,  as,  says  Livy,  is  commonly  reported,  but  irregularly,  while  the  waves 
roll  on  all  sides  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  seem  like  torrents  falling  pre 
cipitately  from  the  mountains  ;  so  that  ships  can  never  ride  there  in  safety.! 

Attalus  besieged  Opuntus,  a  city  situated  not  far  from  the  seaside,  among  the 
Locrians,  in  Achaia.  Philip  advanced  with  incredible  diligence  to  its  aid,  hav- 
ing marched  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  one  day.];  The  city  had  been  just  taken 
before  he  arrived ;  and  he  might  have  surprised  Attalus,  who  was  employed 
in  plundering  the  place,  had  not  the  latter,  the  instant  he  heard  of  his  approach, 
retired  with  great  precipitation.     However,  Philip  pursued  him  to  the  seaside 

Attalus  having  retired  to  Orsea,and  received  advice  there,  that  Prusiasking 
of  Bithynia  had  entered  his  territories,  he  returned  toward  Asia,  and  Sulpitius 
to  the  island  of  ^i^ina.  Philip,  after  having  taken  some  small  cities,  and  frus- 
trated a  project  ot  Machanidas,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  who  designed  to  attack 
the  people  of  Elis,  who  were  employed  in  preparing  for  the  solemnization  of 
the  Olympic  games,  repaired  to  the  assembly  of  the  Achaeans,  which  was  held 
at  xEgium,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  to  join  it  with 
his  own  ;  but  advice  being  brought,  that  the  ships  of  the  Romans  and  king 
Attalus  had  sailed  away,  his  fleet  also  left. 

Philip  was  truly  grieved  to  find,  that  though  he  employed  the  utmost  dili- 
gence m  all  his  projects,  he  always  came  too  latetoput  them  in  execution  ;  for 
tune,  he  would  say,  taking  a  pleasure  in  bereaving  him  of  every  oppoitunity, 


♦  A.  M.  3797.     AnU  J.  C.  207.     Polyb.  1.  r.  p.  612—614.     Liv.  I.  xxviii.  n.  5—8 

\  Hand  alia  infestior  class!  statio  est.     Nam  et  renft  ab  utriusque  t<rrraj  prasaltis  montibus  sublti  ac  pi» 

celloii  se  dejiciant,  et  fretumnpsum  Euripi,  non  septies  die,  sicut  fama  fert,  temporibus  statii  recipracM, 

•ed  temere,  in  modum  renti,  nuoc  buc,  nunc  illuc,  verso  mxri,  velut  nionte  praicipiti  devolutut  torrcM  Myi 

tur.     Ita  ^ec  nocte,  nee  die,  quies  navibus  datur. — Liv. 

J  So  Livy  rtlates;  which  ie  c<?rtainly  n  prodigious  day's  march  for  an  nrniT. 
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and  in  frustrating  all  his  incursions  and  expeditions.*  He,  however,  concealed 
his  uneasiness  from  the  assembly,  and  spoke  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  re- 
solution.  Having  called  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  he  had  never  ne- 
glected any  opportunity  of  marching  out  on  all  occasions,  in  quest  of  an  enemy  ; 
he  added,  that  he  did  not  know  which  side  used  the  greatest  despatch  ;  whetlie.- 
himself  in  flying  to  the  aid  of  his  allies,or  his  enemies  in  escaping  his  pursuits  ; 
that  this  was  a  tacit  confession  that  they  thought  themselves  inferior  to  him  in 
strength  ;  nevertheless,  that  he  hoped  soon  to  gain  so  complete  a  victory  ever 
them,  as  would  evidently  demonstrate  his  superiority.  This  speech  greatly 
encouraged  the  allies.  After  having  given  the  necessary  orders,  and  made  sonie 
expeditions  of  no  great  importance,  he  returned  into  Macedonia,  to  carry  or, 
the  war  against  the  Dardanians. 

CIGB.ESS10N   OF    POLYBlfJS   ON   THE    SIGNALS    MADE   BY    FIRE. 

The  subject  which  Polybius  lu're  treats,  is  sufficiently  curious  in  itself,  and 
besides  bears  so  near  a  relation  to  the  facts  I  am  now  relating,  as  to  excuse  niy 
introducing  a  digression,  that  will  not  be  of  great  length,  and  which  the  reader 
may  pass  over  if  he  finds  it  tedious.  I  shall  repeat  it  almost  literally  as  I  find 
it  in  Polybius.  Livy,t  in  his  account  of  the  particulars  above  related,  and  which 
he  copied  almost  verbatim  from  Polybius,  mentions  the  same  signals  made  by 
fire  ;  but  he  only  hints  at  them,  because,  as  they  were  not  invented  by  the  Ro- 
mans, consequently  this  was  a.subject  vvhich  did  not  relate  so  immediately  to 
the  history  he  was  writing.  This  artifice  of  the  signals,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
art  of  war,  belongs  properly  to  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  and  shows  to  how 
great  a  perfection  they  had  carried  all  the  parts  of  that  noble  art,  the  judicious 
reflections  they  had  formed  in  all  things  relative  to  it,  and  the  astonishing  pro- 
gress they  had  made,  in  respect  to  the  construction  of  machines  of  war,  dilTerent 
kinds  of  armour,  and  military  signals.^ 

As  the  making  of  signals  by  fire,  says  Polybius,  though  of  great  use  in  war, 
has  hitherto  not  been  treated  with  any  accuracy,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  proper 
to  pass  over  them  superficially,  but  to  dwell  a  little  upon  that  head,  in  order  to 
give  my  readers  a  more  perfect  idea  of  it.  • 

It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged,  that  opportunity  is  of  great  advantage 
in  all  things,  but  especially  in  war.  Now,  among  the  several  things  which  have 
been  invented  to  enable  men  to  seize  it,  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  that 
end  than  signals  made  by  fire.  Whether  transactions  have  happened  but  a 
little  before,  or  are  then  transacting,  they  may,  by  this  method,  be  very  easily 
made  known,  at  places  distant  three  or  four  days'  journey  from  where  they 
happened,  and  sometimes  at  a  still  greater  distance  ;  and  by  this  help,  the  ne 
cessary  aids  may  be  obtained  in  time. 

Formerly,  this  method  of  giving  notice  was  of  very  little  advantage,  because 
of  its  too  great  simplicity.  For,  in  order  to  make  use  of  it,  it  was  necessary 
that  certain  signals  should  be  agreed  upon :  and,  as  events  are  infinitely  various., 
it  was  impossible  to  communicate  the  greatest  part  of  them  by  this  method 
As  for  instance,  not  to  depart  from  the  present  history,  it  was  very  easy  to  make 
known,  at  a  distance,  that  a  fleet  had  arrived  at  Oraea,  at  Peparethos,  or  at 
Chalcis  ;  because  the  parties  whom  it  concerned  had  foreseen  this,  and  accord- 
ingl3'ha^  agreed  upon  such  signals  as  might  denote  it.  But  an  unexpected  in- 
surrection, a  treason,  a  horrid  murder  committed  in  a  city,  and  such  like  acci- 
dents, as  happen  but  too  often,  and  which  cannot  be  foreseen  ;  this  kind  of 
events,  which  require  immediate  consideration  and  remedy,  cannot  be  signified 
by  a  beacon.  For  it  is  not  possible  to  agree  upon  a  signal  for  such  events  as 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 

*  Philippus  ina;rebat  et  angebatiir,  cu.n  ad  omnia  ipse  raptim  isset,  nulli  tamen  se  rei  in  tempore  occur' 
ris'e  :  et  rapitntciii  omnia  ex  oculis  elusisse  celerllatem  suam  fortuoam. —  Liv. 

t  Ph-'ip|)us,  ut  ad  omnes  hcstium  motus  posset  occurrcrc,  in  Phocidem  atqiie  Euboeam,  et  Peparethom 
mitt!,  qtJ.  loca  ;ilta  eliijerent,  unde  editi  ignes  apparerent;  ipse  inTiswo  (mons  est  in  altitudinem  iD^entem 
■^acuminis  editi)  speculam  posuit,  ut  ignibus  procnl  sublatis,  si^Dum,ubi  quid  niolirentur  hosteg,  moment* 
lemporit  aociperet. — I/iv   1.  xxviii.  n.  5.  t  Polj^b.  1.  x.  p.  614 — 618. 
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-^neas,*  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  general,  endeavoured  to 
complete  what  was  wanting  on  this  occasion  ;  but  he  was  far  from  succeeding 
80  well  as  could  have  been  wished  or  as  he  himself  had  proposed,  of  which 
the  reader  may  now  judge. 

Those,  says  he,  who  would  give  signals  to  one  another,  upon  afifairs  of  im- 
portance, must  first  prepare  two  vessels  of  earth  exactly  equal  in  breadth  and 
depth  :  and  they  need  be  but  four  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
wide.  They  then  must  take  pieces  of  cork,  proportioned  to  the  mouth  of  the 
vessels,  but  not  quite  so  wide,  that  they  may  be  let  down  with  ease  to  the  bot- 
tom of  these  vessels.  They  next  fix,  in  the  middle  of  this  cork,  a  stick,  which 
must  be  of  equal  size  in  both  these  vessels.  This  stick  "must  be  divided  ex- 
actly and  distinctly  by  spaces  of  three  inches  each,  in  order  that  such  events 
as  generally  happen  in  war  may  be  written  on  them.  For  example,  in  one  of 
these  intervals  the  following  words  may  be  written,  "A  body  of  horse  are 
marched  into  the  country."  On  another,  "  A  body  of  infantry,  heavily  armed, 
have  arrived."  On  a  third,  '•  Infantry  lightly  armed."  On  a  fourth,  "  Horse 
and  foot."  On  another,  "  Ships."  Then  "  Provisions;"  and  so  on,  till  all  the 
events  which  may  probably  happen  in  the  war  that  is  carrying  on,  are  written 
down  in  these  intervals. 

This  being  done,  each  of  the  two  vessels  must  have  a  little  tube  or  cock  of 
equal  jsize,  to  let  out  the  water  in  equal  proportion.  Then  the  two  vessels 
must  be  filled  with  water ;  the  pieces  of  cork,  with  their  sticks  thrust  through 
them,  must  be  laid  upon  them,  and  the  cocks  must  be  opened.  Now  it  is  plain, 
that  as  these  vessels  are  equal,  the  corks  will  sink,  and  the  sticks  descend  lower 
in  the  vessels  in  proportion  as  they  empty  themselves.  But  to  be  more  certain 
of  this  exactness,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  experiment  first,  and  to  ex- 
amine whether  all  things  correspond  and  agree  together,  by  a  uniform  execu- 
tion on  both  sides. 

When  they  are  well  assured  of  this,  the  two  vessels  must  be  carried  to  the 
two  places  where  the  signals  are  to  be  made  and  observed ;  water  is  poured  in, 
and  the  corks  and  sticks  are  put  in  the  vessels.  In  proportion  as  any  of  the 
events  which  are  wri'tten  on  the  sticks  shall  happen,  a  torch,  or  other  light,  is 
raised,  which  must  b§  held  aloft,  till  such  time  as  another  is  raised  by  the  party 
to  whom  it  is  directed.  This  first  signal  is  only  to  give  notice  that  both  parties 
are  ready  and  attentive.  Then  the  torch  or  other  hght  must  be  taken  away, 
and  the  cocks  set  open.  When  the  interval,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  stick  where 
the  event  of  which  notice  is  to  be  given  is  written,  .shall  be  fallen  to  a  level 
with  the  vessels,  then  the  man  who  gives  the  signal  lifts  up  the  torch  :  and  on 
the  other  side,  the  correspondent  signal-maker  immediately  turns  the  cock- of 
his  ves.>5el,  and  looks*at  what  is  written  on  that  part  of  the  stick  which  touches 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel ;  on  which  occasion,  if  every  thing  has  been  executed 
exactly  and  equally  on  both  sides,  both  will  read  the  same  thing. 

Although  this  method  difiers  from  that  which  was  practised  in  early  ages,  in 
which  men  agreed  only  upon  a  single  signal,  which  was  to  denote  the  event  the 
other  party  desired  to  be  informed  of,  and  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  yet  it 
was  too  vague  and  indeterminate.  For  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  accidents 
that  may  happen  in  war ;  and  though  they  could  be  foreseen,  there  could  1)6 
no  possibility  of  writing  them  all  on  a  piece  of  stick.  Besides,  when  any  un- 
expected accident  should  happen,  how  could  notice  be  given  of  it  according  to 
this  method  ?  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  inscription  on  the  stick  is  no  ways 
exact  and  circumstantial.  We  are  not  told  how  many  horse  and  foot  are  come; 
what  part  of  the  country  they  are  in ;  how  many  ships  are  arrived ;  not  the 
quantity  of  provision  we  have.     For,  before  these  several  particulars  could  be 

*  -Eneas  was  cotemporary  with  Aristotle.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  war.  Cineas,  one  of 
the  counsellors  of  Pyrrhus,  made  an  abridgement  of  it.  Pvrrhus  also  wrote  on  the  same  subject,— 
^lian,  Tact.  cap.  1.  Cicero  mentions  the  two  last  in  one"of  his  epistles.  "Summum  me  dncem 
htercE  tuae  reddidcrunt.  Plane  nesciebam  te  tarn  peritum  esse  rei  militaris.  Pvrrhi  te  libros  et 
Cjnes  video  lectitasse."--IJh.  ix.  Epist.  25,  ad  Papir,  Poetara. 
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written  on  the  stick,  they  must  have  been  foreseen,  v.hicli  v.ris  nllogeihcr  Im 
possible  though  most  essential  ;  and  how  can  succours  be  sent,  when  i{  is  j.o 
known  how  many  enemies  are  to  be  opposed,  or  in  what  part  of  the  coiintiy 
they  are?  How  must  a  party  either  confide  in  or  doubt  their  own  strength  ? 
fn  a  word,  how  will  they  know  what  to  do,  when  they  are  not  told  how  many 
ships,  or  what  quantity  of  provisions,  are  come  from  the  enemy  ? 

The  last  method  was  invented  by  Cleoxenes,  which  others  ascribe  to  Demo- 
clitus  ;  but  we  have  improved  it,  says  Poly  bins,  who  continues  the  sole  speaker 
upon  this  head.  This  fixes  every  circumstance,  and  enables  us  to  give  notice 
of  whatever  happens.  The  only  thing  required  is  great  care  and  exactness. 
This  method  is  as  follows : 

The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  must  be  taken  and  divided  into  five 
parts  ;  and  these  must  be  fixed  on  a  board,  from  top  to  bottom,  in  their  natural 
order,  on  five  columns,  five  letters  on  each  column,  the  last  excepted,  which 
is  to  have  but  four. 

The  alphabet  being  disposed  in  this  manner,  the  man  who  is  to  make  the 
signal  must  begin  by  showing  two  torches  or  lights  ;  and  these  he  must  hold 
aloft  till  the  other  party  has  also  shown  two  lights.  This  first  signal  is  only  to 
show  that  both  sides  are  ready,  after  which  the  lights  must  be  removed. 

The  object  now  is,  to  make  the  other  party  read,  in  this  alphabet,  the  advices 
we  want  to  acquaint  them  with.  The  person  who  gives  the  signal,  must  hold 
up  torches  to  his  left,  to  denote  to  the  correspondent  party,  from  which  X)f  the 
columns  he  must  take  letters,  to  write  them  down  as  they  shall  be  pointed  out 
to  liim  ;  so  that,  if  it  is  the  first  column,  he  only  holds  up  one  torch  ;  if  the 
second,  he  shows  two ;  and  so  on,  and  aisvays  to  the  left.  He  must  do  the  same 
to  the  right  hand,  to  point  out  to  the  person  who  receives  the  signal,  which  letter 
in  the  column  he  must  observe  and  write  down.  Both  parties  must  agree  upon 
this  between  them. 

These  several  things  being  fixed,  and  each  of  them  got  to  his  post,  the  mar; 
who  gives  the  signal  must  have  a  geometrical  instrument  with  two  tubes,  so  that 
he  may  know  by  one  of  them,  the  right,  and  b}^  the  other,  the  left,  of  him  who 
is  to  answer.  The  board  must  be  set  up  near  to  this  instrument ;  and  to  the 
right  and  left  a  solid  must  be  raised  ten  feet  broad,  and  about  the  height  of  a 
man,  that  the  torches,  which  shall  be  lifted  up  over  it,  may  spread  a  strong  clear 
light,  and  that  when  they  are  to  be  lowered,  they  may  be  entirely  hid  behind 
them. 

All  things  being  thus  disposed  on  each  side,  I  will  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
advice  is  to  be  given,  that  "  one  hundred  Cretans,  or  Kretans,  are  gone  over  to 
the  enemy."  First,  he  must  make  choice  of  such  words  as  will  express  what 
is  here  said  in  the  fewest  letters  possible,  as,  "  Cretans,  or  Kretans,*  a  hundred 
have  deserted,"  which  expresses  the  very  same  idea  in  much  fewer  letters. 

The  first  letter  is  a  K,  which  is  in  the  second  column.  Two  torches  must 
therefore  be  lifted  to  the  left,  to  inform  the  person  who  receives  the  signal,  that 
he  must  look  into  the  second  cohimn.  He  must  then  lift  up  five  torches  to  the 
right  to  denote  that  the  letter  sought  foi  is  the  fifth  of  the  second  column,  that 
h,  a  K. 

Afterwards,  four  torches  must  be  held  up  to  the  left,  to  point  out  the  P,t 
which  is  in  the  fourth  column  ;  then  two  to  the  right,  to  denote  that  this  letter  is 
the  second  of  the  fourth  column.  The  same  must  be  observed  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  letters. 

By  this  method,  every  event  that  comes  to  pass  may  be  denoted  in  a  hxed 
and  determinate  manner.  The  reason  why  two  sets  ol  lights  are  used,  is,  that 
every  letter  must  be  pointed  out  twice  ;  the  first,  to  denote  the  column  to  which 
it  belongs  ;  and  the  second,  to  show  its  place  in  order  in  the  columns  pointed 
out.     If  the  persons  employed  on  these  occasiop.s  observe  the  rules  here  laid 


♦  The  word*  are  disposed  in  thit  mannnr  in  l\u'.  (.'iiek. 
t  This  is  thecapitalletter  R    n  theGicik  ton,,   e. 
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down,  they  will  give  exact  notice  ;  but  it  must  be  practised  a  long  tiine,  before 
they  will  be  very  expert  in  the  operation. 

This  is  what  is  proposed  by  Polybius,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  great  sol- 
dier and  politician,  and  for  this  reason  his  hints  ought  to  be  valued.  They 
might  be  improved  and  put  in  practice  on  a  great  many  occasions.  These  sig 
nals  were  employed  in  a  mountainous  country. 

A  pamphlet  was  lent  me,  printed  in  1702,  and  entitled,  "  The  art  of  making 
signals  both  by  sea  and  land."  The  pamphlet  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  by 
the  Sieur  Marcel,  commissioner  of  the  navy  at  Aries.  This  author  affirms  that 
he  communicated  several  times,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  in  as  short  a 
space  of  time  as  a  man  could  write  down  and  form  exactly  the  letters  contained 
in  the  advice  he  would  communicate,  an  unexpected  piece  of  news  that  occu- 
pied a  page  in  writing. 

I  cannot  say  what  this  new  invention  was,  nor  what  success  it  met  with ;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  such  discoveries  as'  these  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  In  all  ages 
and  nations,  men  have  been  very  desirous  of  finding  out  and  employing  methods 
for  receiving  or  communicating  speedy  advices  ;  and  of  these,  signals  by  fiixj 
are  one  of  the  principal. 

In  the  fabulous  times,  when  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  murdered  all  then 
husbands  in  one  night,  Hypermnestra  excepted,  who  spared  Lynceus,  it  is  re- 
lated that  both  flying,  and  each  having  arrived  at  a  place  of  safety,  they  in- 
formed one  another  of  it  by  signals  made  by  fire  ;  and  that  this  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  the  festival  of  torches  established  in  Argos.* 

Agamemnon,  at  his  setting  out  to  the  Trojan  expedition,  had  promised  Cly- 
teranestra,  that  the  very  day  the  city  should  be  taken,  he  would  give  notice  of 
the  victory  by  fires  kindled  for  that  purpose.  He  kept  his  word,  as  appears 
from  the  tragedy  of  jEschylus,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  prince ;  where 
the  female  sentinel,  appointed  to  watch  that  signal,  declares  she  had  spent  many 
tedious  nights  in  that  uncomfortable  post. 

We  also  find  by  the  writings  of  Julius  Caesar,  that  he  himself  used  the  sa.ne 
method.t 

Caesar  gives  us  an  account  of  another  method  in  use  among  the  Gauls.  When- 
ever any  extraordinary  event  happened  in  their  country,  or  they  stood  in  need 
of  immediate  succours,  they  gave  notice  to  one  another  by  repeated  shouts, 
which  were  made  from  place  to  place ;  so  that  the  massacre  of  the  Romans  in 
Orleans,  at  sunrise,  was  known  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  Au- 
vei^ne,  forty  leagues  from  the  other  city. 

We  are  told  of  a  much  shorter  method.  It  is  pretended  that  the  king  of  Per 
sia,  when  he  carried  the  war  into  Greece,  had  posted  sentinels  at  proper  dis- 
tances, who  communicated  to  one  another,  by  their  voices,  such  news  as  it  was 
necessary  to  transmit  to  a  great  distance  ;  and  that  advice  could  be  communi 
cated  from  Athens  to  Susa,  upwards  of  one  bundled  and  fifty  leagues,  in  forty- 
eight  hours.l 

It  is  also  related,  that  a  Sidonian  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  an  infalli- 
ble method  for  establishing  a  speedy  and  safe  communication  between  all  the 
countries  subject  to  him.  He  required  but  five  days  for  giving  notice,  from  so 
great  a  distance  as  between  his  hereditary  kingdom  and  his  most  remote  con- 
quest in  India :  but  the  king,  looking  upon  this  offer  as  a  mere  chimera,  rejected 
it  with  contempt :  he,  however,  soon  repented  it,  and  very  justly,  for  the  expe 
rirnent  might  have  been  made  with  little  trouble  to  himself.§ 

Pliny  relates  another  method,  which  is  not  al^gether  improbable. ii  Dccimus 
Brutus  defended  the  city  of  Modena,  besieged  oy  Anthony,  whc  prevented  his 
sending  the  least  advice  to  the  consuls,  by  drawing  lines  round  the  city,  and  lay- 

*  Pausan.  1.  ii.  p.  130. 

f  Caleriter,  ut  ante  Caesar  imper.nveTat,  ignibus  sijnificatione  facta,  ex  proximis  castellis  eo  concursuia 
•St.— Csei,  Bell.  Gall.  1.  ii.  t  Coel.  Rhodig;.  1.  xrui.  c.  8. 

{  Vigenere,  in  hw  remark*  on  the  teventh  book  of  C;i>.sar's  ware  in  Garul,  relates  this  without  directli 
citinj  th«  Mrtlkor.  II  Plin.  1.  vii.  e   37 
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ing  nets  ii>  the  river.  But  Brutus  employed  pigeons,  to  whose  (eti  he  fastened 
'etters,  which  arrived  in  safety  wherever  he  thought  proper  to  send  them.  Of 
what  use,  says  Pliny,  were  Anthony'5  entrenchments  and  sentinels  to  him  ?  Of 
what  service  were  all  the  nets  he  spread,  when  the  new  courier  took  his  route 
through  the  air?* 

Travellers  relate,  that  to  cany  advices  from  Alexandria  to  Aleppo,  when  snips 
arrive  in  that  harbour,  they  make  use  of  pigeons  which  have  young  ones  at 
Aleppo.  Letters,  containing  the  advices  to  be  communicated,  are  fastened  about 
the  pigeons'  necks,  or  feet ;  this  being  done,  the  pigeons  take  wing,  soar  to  a 
great  height,  and  fly  to  Aleppo,  where  the  letters  are  taken  from  them.  The 
same  method  is  used  in  many  other  places. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT  EMPLOYED  IN  SIGNALS  MADE  BY  FIRE. 

Mr.  Chevalier,  mathematical  professor  in  the  royal  college,  a  fellow  member 
with  me,  and  my  particular  friend,  has  been  so  good  as  to  delineate,  at  my  re- 
quest, the  figure  of  the  instrument  mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing explication  of  it. 

In  this  manner  I  conceive  the  idea  I  have  of  the  instrument  described  by  Po- 
lybius, for  communicating  advices  at  a  great  distance,  by  signals  made  by  fire. 

A  B  is  a  beam  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  five  or  six  inches  broad,  and  two  or 
three  inches  thick.  At  the  extremities  of  it  are,  well  dovetailed,  and  fixed  ex- 
actly perpendicular  in  the  middle,  two  cross  pieces  of  wood,  C  D,  E  F,  of  equal 
breadth  and  thickness  with  the  beam,  and  three  or  four  feet  long.  The  sides  of 
these  cross  pieces  of  timber  must  be  exactly  parallel,  and  their  upper  super- 
fices  very  smooth.  In  the  middle  of  the  surface  of  each  of  these  pieces,  a  right 
line  must  be  drawn  parallel  to  their  sides ;  and  consequently  these  lines  will  be 
pcrallel  to  one  another.  At  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  distance  from 
these  lines,  and  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  each  cross  piece,  there 
must  be  driven  in,  very  strongly,  and  exactly  perpendicular,  an  iron  or  brass 
ecrew,  (2)  whose  upper  part,  which  must  be  cylindrical,  and  five  or  six  lines  in 
diameter,!  shall  project  seven  or  eight  lines  above  the  superfices  of  these  cros.* 
pieces. 

On  these  pieces  must  be  placed  two  hollow  tubes  or  cylinders,  G  H,  I  K , 
through  which  the  observations  are  made.  These  tubes  must  be  exactly  cy- 
lindrical, and  formed  of  some  hard,  solid  metal,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
shrink  or  warp.  They  must  be  a  foot  longer  than  the  cross  pieces  on  which 
they  are  fixed,  and  thereby  will  extend  six  inches  beyond  it,  at  each  end.  These 
two  tubes  must  be  fixed  on  two  plates  of  the  same  metal,  in  the  middle  of  whose 
length  shall  be  a  small  convexity,  (3)  of  about  an  inch  round.  In  the  middle 
of  this  part  (3)  must  be  a  hole  exactly  round,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
.so  that  applying  the  plates  on  which  these  tubes  are  fixed,  upon  the  cross  pieces 
of  wood  C  D,  E  F,  this  hole  must  be  exactly  filled  by  the  projecting  and  cy- 
lindrical part  of  the  screw  (2)  which  was  fixed  in  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  its  play.  The  head  of  the  screw  may  extend  some  lines  beyond  the 
superfices  of  the  plates,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  that  those  tubes  may  turn,  with 
their  plates,  about  these  screws,  in  order  to  direct  them  on  the  boards  or  screen 
P,  Q,,  behind  which  the  signals  by  fire  are  made,  according  to  the  different  dis 
tances  of  the  places  where  the  signals  shall  be  given. 

The  tubes  must  be  blacked  within,  in  order  that,  when  the  eye  is  applied  to 
one  of  their  ends,  it  may  not  receive  any  reflected  rays.  There  must  also 
oe  placed  about  the  end,  on  the  side  of  the  observer,  a  perforated  ring,  the 
aperture  of  which  must  be  three  or  four  lines  ;  and  place  at  the  other  end  two 
threads,  the  one  vertical  and  the  other  horizontal,  crossing  one  another  in  the  axis 
of  the  tube. 

In  the  middle  of  the  beam  A  B,  must  be  made  a  round  hole,  two  inclies  ir 
diameter,  in  which  must  be  fixed  the  foot  L  M  N  O  P,  which  supports  the  who 

♦  Quid  vallum, •!  vigil  obiidio.atque  etiam  rctiaamne  praitexti  profucre  .AntoDio,  perfoelum  en-itc  nuntiol 
t    Fwcl^th  part  of  aninch. 
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machine,  and  round  which  it  turns  on  its  axis.     This  machine  may  be  called, 
a  rule  and  sights,  though  it  differs  from  that  which  is  applied  to  circuinierentors, 
theodolites,  and  even  geometrical  squares,  which  are  used  to  draw  maps,  take 
pkns,  and  survey,  &.C.;  it  answers  the  same  purpose,  which  is  to  direct  the  sight- 

The  person  who  makes  the  signal,  and  he  who  receives  it,  must  have  the 
similar  instrun^ents ;  otherwise,  the  man  who  receives  the  sig.ial  could  not  dis- 
tinguish whether  the  signals  made  are  to  the  right  or  left  of  him  who  mnkea 
them,  which  is  a  material  circumstance,  according  to  the  method  proposed  bj 
Polybius. 

The  two  boards  or  screens  P  Q,  which  are  to  denote  the  right  or  left  si J< 
of  the  man  who  gives  the  signals,  or  to  display  or  hide  the  fires,  according  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  observation,  ought  to  be  greater  or  less,  and  nearer  to 
or  farther  from  one  another,  as  the  distance  between  the  places  where  the  sig 
nals  must  be  given  and  received  is  greater  or  less. 

In  my  description  of  the  preceding  machine,  all  I  endeavoured  was,  to  explain 
how  the  ideas  of  Polybius  might  be  put  into  execution,  in  making  signals  by 
fire  ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  it  is  of  use  for  giving  signals  at  a  very 
great  distance ;  for  it  is  certain,  that,  however  large  this  machine  be,  signals 
made  by  two,  three,  four,  and  five  torches  will  not  be  seen  at  five,  six,  or  more 
leagues  distance,  as  he  supposes.  To  make  them  visible  at  a  greater  distance 
such  torches  must  not  be  made  use  of,  as  can  be  lifted  up  and  down  with  the 
hand,  but  large,  wide-spreading  fires,  of  whole  loads  of  straw  or  wood  ;  and, 
consequently,  boards  or  screens  of  a  prodigious  size  must  be  employed,  to  hide 
or  eclipse  them. 

Telescopes  were  not  known  in  the  time  of  Polybius  ;  they  were  not  disco- 
vered or  i^iproved  till  the  last  century.  Those  instruments  might  have  made 
the  signals  in  question  visible  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  bare  tubes  could 
have  done  :  but  I  still  doubt,  whether  they  could  be  employed  to  the  use  men- 
tioned by  Polybius,  at  a  greater  distance  than  two  or  three  leagues.  However, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  city  besieged  might  communicate  advice  to  an  army 
sent  to  succour.it,  or  give  notice  how  long  it  could  hold  out  a  siege,  in  order  to 
taking  proper  measures  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  army  sent  to  its  aid 
might  communicate  its  designs  to  the  city  besieged,  especially  by  the  assist- 
ance of  telescopes. 

SECTION  VII. — rHILOPCEMEN  GAINS  A   FAMOUS  VICTORY  NEAR  MANTINEA,  OVER 
MACHANIDAS,  TYRANT  OF  SPARTA. 

The  Romans,  wholly  employed  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  which  they  resolved 
to  terminate,  intermeddled  very  little  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  did  not  mo- 
lest them  during  the  two  following  years.* 

In  the  first,  Philopoemen  was  appointed  captain-general  of  the  Achaeans.  As 
soon  as  he  was  invested  with  this  employment,  which  was  the  highest  in  the 
state,  he  assembled  his  allies  before  he  took  the  field,  and  exhorted  them  to 
second  his  zeal  with  courage  and  warmth,  and  support  with  honour  both  their 
fame  and  his.  He  insisted  strongly  on  the  care  they  ought  to  take,  not  of  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  dress,  which  became  women  only,  and  those 
too  of  little  merit ;  but  of  the  neatness  and  splendour  of  their  arms,  an  object 
worthy  of  men  intent  upon  their  own  glory,  and  the  good  of  their  country.! 

His  speech  was  received  with  universal  applause,  insomuch  that,  at  the  break- 
mg  up  of  the  assembly,  all  those  who  were  magnificently  dressed  were  pointed 
at ;  so  great  an  influence  Wave  the  words  of  an  illustrious  person,  not  only  in 
dissuading  men  from  vice,  but  inclining  them  to  virtue  ;  especially  when  his 
actions  correspond  with  his  words,  for  then  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  his 
exhortations.  This  was  the  character  of  Philopoemen.  Plain  in  his  dress,  and 
frugal  in  his  diet,  he  took  very  little  care  of  his  body.  In  conversation,  he 
q^ijtered  patiently  the  ill  temper  of  others,  even  when  they  used  contemptuoui 

•  A.  M.  37»a      Ant  J.  C.  208  t  ^o^y^-  ^  »»•  P-  e!»--631 
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expressions  ;  and,  for  himself,  he  was  sure  never  to  give  the  least  oflencc  to  any 
one.  It  was  his  study  during  his  life,  to  speak  nothing  but  the  tmth  ;  ana, 
indeed,  the  slightest  expressions  of  his  were  heard  with  respect,  and  imme- 
diately believed.  He  was  not  obliged  to  employ  a  great  many  words  to  per- 
suade, his  conduct  being  a  rule  of  what  every  body  else  ought  to  do. 

The  assembly  being  dismissed,  every  body  returned  to  their  respective  cities, 
in  the  highest  admiration  of  Philopcemen,  whose  words  as  well  as  actions  had 
charmed  them  ;  and  fully  persuaded,  that  as  long  as  he  should  preside  in  the 
government,  it  could  not  but  flourish.  He  immediately  visited  the  several 
cities,  and  gave  the  necessar}^  orders  in  them.  He  assembled  the  people  in 
every  place,  acquainted  them  with  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  be  done, 
and  raised  troops.  After  spending  near  eight  months  in  making  the  various 
preparations,  he  took  the  field. 

Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemonia,  was  watching,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  for  an  opportunity  to  subject  all  Peloponnesus.  The  moment  advice 
was  brought  of  his  arrival  in  the  territories  of  Mantinea,Philopaimen  prepared 
to  give  him  battle.* 

The  tyrant  of  Sparta  set  out  upon  his  march  at  daybreak,  at  the  head  of  the 
heavy-armed  infantry,  and  posted  to  the  right  and  left  on  the  same  line,  but  a 
little  more  advanced,  the  light  infantry,  composed  of  foreigners  ;  and  behind 
them  chariots  laden  with  catapultae,t  and  darts  to  sustain  them.  It  appears  by 
the  sequel,  that  before  him  lay  a  ditch,  running  along  part  of  the  plain,  beyond 
which  his  troops  extended  at  each  end. 

At  the  same  time  Philopcemen  marched  his  army  in  three  bodies  out  of  the 
city.  The  first,  consisting  of  Achaean  horse,  was  posted  on  the  right.  The 
second,  composed  of  heavy-armed  foot,  was  in  the  centre,  and  advanced  to  the 
ditch.  The  third,  composed  of  Illyrians,  cuirassiers,  foreigners,  light-armed 
troops,  and  some  Tarentine  horse]:  were  on  the  left,  with  Philopoemen  at  their 
head. 

The  time  for  beginning  the  battle  approaching,  and  the  enemy  being  in  view, 
that  general,  flying  up  and  down  the  ranks  of  the  infantry,  encouraged  his  men 
in  few,  but  very  strong  expressions.  Most  of  them  were  not  heard  ;  but  he  was 
so  dear  to  his  soldiers,  and  they  reposed  such  confidence  in  him,  that  they  wanted 
no  exhortations  to  fight  with  incredible  ardour.  In  a  kind  of  transport  they  ani- 
mated their  general,  and  pressed  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  All  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  them  understand  was,  that  the  time  was  come  m  which  their 
enemies  would  be  reduced  to  an  ignominious  captivity,  and  themselves  restored 
to  a  glorious  and  immortal  liberty. 

Machanidas  marched  his  infantry  in  a  column,  as  if  he  intended  to  begin  the 
battle  by  charging  the  right  wing  :  but  when  he  was  advanced  to  a  proper  dis- 
tance, he  suddenly  made  his  infantry  wheel  about,  in  order  that  it  might  extend 
to  his  right,  ajid  make  a  front  equal  to  the  left  of  the  Achaeans  ;  and,  to  cover 
it,  he  caused  all  the  chariots  laden  with  catapultae  to  advance.  Philopcemen 
plainly  saw  that  his  design  was  to  break  his  infantry,  by  overwhelming  it  with 
darts  and  stones;  he,  however, did  not  give  him  time  for  it, but  caused  the  Ta- 
rentine horse  to  begin  the  battle  with  great  vigour,  on  a  spot  where  they  had 
sufficient  room  to  engage.  Machanidas  was  forced  to  do  the  same,  and  to  lead 
on  his  Tarentines.  The  first  charge  was  very  furious.  The  light-armed  so 
diers  advancing  a  little  after  to  sustain  them,  in  a  moment  the  foreign  troops 
were  universally  engaged  on  both  sides  ;  and,  as  in  this  attack  they  fought  man 
to  man,  the  battle  was  a  long  time  doubtful.  At  last  the  foreigners  in  the  ty- 
rant's army  had  the  advantage  ;  their  numbers  and  dexterity,  acquired  by  ex- 
perience, gave  them  the  superiority.  The  Illyrians  and  cuirassiers,  who  sus- 
tained the  foreign  soldiers  in  Philopoemen's  army,  could  not  withstand  so  fu- 
rious a  chaise.  They  were  entirely  broken,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  prec'pi- 
tation  toward  the  city  of  Mantinea,  about  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle^^ 

•  Poljb.  1.  si.  MI— 637.     Plutin  Philop.  p.  391.  t  EnpiMi  to  (fischarge  darUor 

I  Tb«  Tarentine  liorsemen  had  eap.h  two  lu»riee. — Lit.  !■  iiiv.  n.  M. 
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Philopcsmen  seemed  now  lost  to  all  hopes.  On  this  occasion,  says  Polybius 
appeared  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  which  cannot  reasor)abIy  be  contested,  thai 
the  events  of  war  are  generally  successful  or  unfortunate,  only  in  proportion  i 
the  skill  or  ignorance  of  the  generals  who  command  i-n  them.  Philopfenieii, 
so  far  from  desponding  at  the  ill  success  of  the  first  charge,  or  being  in  confu- 
sion, was  solely  intent  upon  taking  advantage  of  the  errors  which  the  enemy 
might  commit.  Accordingly  they  were  guilty  of  a  great  one,  which  indeed  is 
but  too  frequent  on  these  occasions,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  too  strongly 
guarded  against.  Machanidas,  after  the  left  wing  was  routed,  instead  of  im- 
proving that  advantage,  by  immediately  charging  with  his  infantry  the  centre 
of  that  of  the  enemy,  and  taking  it  at  the  same  time  in  flank  with  his  victo- 
rious wing,  and  thereby  terminating  the  whole  affair,  suffered  himself,  like  a 
young  man,  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  his  soldiers,  and 
pursued,  without  order  or  discipline,  those  who  were  flying  ;  as  if,  after  having 
given  way,  fear  would  not  have  carried  them  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Philopoemen,  who  upon  this  defeat  had  retired  to  his  infantry  in  the  centre, 
took  the  first  cohorts,  commanded  them  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  at  their  head 
marched  and  seized  the  post  which  Machanidas  had  abandoned.  By  this 
movement  he  divided  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  infantry  from  his  right  wing 
He  then  commanded  these  cohorts  to  remain  in  the  post  they  had  just  seized, 
till  further  orders  ;  and  at  the  same  time  directed  Polybius,*  the  Megalipolitan, 
to  rally  all  the  Illyrian  cuirassiers  and  foreigners,  who,  without  quitting  their 
ranks,  and  flying  as  the  rest  had  done,  had  drawn  off  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  with  these  forces,  to  post  himself  on  the  flank  of  the  infantry 
in  his  centre,  to  check  the  enemy  in  their  return  from  the  pursuit. 

But  ttie  Lacedaemonian  infantry,  elated  with  the  first  success  of  their  wing, 
without  waiting  for  the  signal,  advanced  with  their  pikes  lowered  toward  the 
Achaeans,  as  far  as  the  brink  of  the  ditch.  When  they  came  up  to  it,  whether 
from  being  so  near  the  enemy,  they  were  ashamed  not  to  go  on,  or  that  they  did 
not  regard  the  ditch,  because  it  was  dry,  and  had  no  hedge  ;  and  besides  being 
no  longer  able  to  retire,  because  the  advanced  ranks  were  pushed  forward  by 
those  in  the  rear,  they  rushed  into  the  ditch  at  once.  This  was  the  decisive 
point  of  time,  which  Philopoemen  had  long  waited,  and  thereupon  he  ordered 
the  charge  to  be  sounded.  His  troops,  levelling  their  pikes,  fell  with  dreadfu- 
shouts  on  the  Lacedaemonians.  These,  who  at  their  descending  into  the  ditch, 
had  broken  their  ranks,  no  sooner  saw  the  enemy  above  them,  than  they  imme- 
diately fled  ;  great  numbers  of  them  were  left  in  the  ditch,  having  been  killed, 
either  by  the  Achaeans  or  their  own  soldiers. 

To  complete  the  glory  of  this  action,  the  business  now  was  to  prevent  the 
tyrant  irt»m  escaping  the  conqueror.  This  was  Philopoemen's  only  object 
Machamaas,  on  his  return,  perceived  that  his  army  fled  ;  when,  being  sensible 
of  his  error,  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  force  his  way  through  the  Achaeans. 
His  troops,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  masters  of  the  bridge  which  lay 
n-er  the  ditch,  were  quite  dispirited,  and  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  as 
•veil  as  they  could.  Machanidas  himself,  finding  it  impossible  to  pass  the  bridge, 
nurried  along  the  side  of  the  ditch,  in  order  to  find  a  place  for  getting  over  it. 
Philopcemen  knew  him  by  his  purple  mantle,  and  the  trappings  of  his  horse 
80  that,  after  giving  the  necessary  orders  to  his  officers,  he  passed  the  ditch,  in 
order  to  stop  the  tyrant.  The  latter,  having  found  a  part  of  the  ditch  which 
might  easily  be  crossed,  spurred  his  horse,  and  sprang  forward  in  order  to  leap 
over.  That  very  instant  Philopoemen  threw  his  javelin  at  him,  which  laid  him 
dead  in  the  ditch.  The  tyrant's  head  being  struck  off,  ana  carried  from  rank 
to  rank,  gave  new  courage  to  the  victorious  Achaeans.  They  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives, with  incredible  ardour,  as  far  as  Tegea,  entered  the  city  with  them,  and 

*  The  late  translator  of  Polybius  mistake*  this  officer /or  our  historian,  and  here  introduces  him  speak- 
ing; which  is  otherwise  in  the  original.  Polybius  the  historian  was  not  born  at  that  time.  It  is  true 
indeed,  that  thii  perion  had  the  tame  naaae,  and  was  a  nativs  of  the  (ante  city,  which  makci  the  f<Ta, 
Qiore  exctMftbla 
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heing  now  masters  of  the  field,  the  veiy  next  day  they  encamped  on  the  banks 

of  the  Eurotas. 

The  Achaians  did  not  lose  many  men  in  this  battle,  but  the  Lacedaemcnians 
lost  four  thousand,  without  including  the  prisoners,  who  were  still  more  nume- 
rous.    The  baggage  and  arms  were  also  taken  by  the  Achaeans. 

The  conquerors,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  conduct  of  their  general,  to 
whom  the  victory  was  entirely  owing,  erected  a  brazen  statue  to  him  in  the  same 
attitude  in  which  he  had  killed  the  tyrant ;  which  statue  they  afterwaids  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos. 

Polybius  justly  observes,  that  this  signal  victory  must  not  be  ascribed  either  - 
to  chance  or  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  but  entirely  to  the  abilities  of 
the  general, who  had  foreseen  and  disposed  all  things  necessary  for  this  great 
event.  And,  indeed,  from  the  beginning,  Philopaemen  had  covered  himself 
with  the  ditch ;  not  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle,  as  some  have  imagined,  but,  says 
Polybius,  because,  like  a  judicious  man  and  a  great  soldier,  he  had  reflected, 
that  should  Machanidas  attempt  to  make  his  army  pass  the  ditch,  before  he  was 
aware  of  it,  his  troops  would  certainly  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  entirely  defeated  ; 
or  if,  being  stopped  by  the  ditch,  he  should  change  his  resolution,  and  break 
his  or(kr  of  battle  through  fear,  that  he  would  be  thought  the  most  unskilful  of 
generals,  in  abandoning  his  victory  to  the  enemy,  without  daring  to  come  to  a 
battle,  and  in  carrying  off"  no  other  marks  of  his  enterprise,  than  the  ignominy  of 
having  renounced  it.  Polybius  also  highly  applauds  the  presence  of  mind  and 
resolution  of  Philopoemen,  in  not  desponding  or  losing  courage  when  his  left 
wing  was  routed  ;  but  in  having  made  that  very  defeat  an  occasion  of  his  gain- 
ing a  glorious  victory. 

These  small  battles,  where  there  are  not  many  combatants  on  either  side, 
and  in  which,  one  may  follow,  as  it  were  with  the  eye,  the  several  steps  of 
the  commanding  officers,  observe  the  several  orders  they  give,  the  precautions 
they  take,  and  the  errors  they  commit,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  great  service 
to  those  who  are  one  day  to  command  armies  ;  and  thts  is  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages from  the  study  of  history. 

It  is  related,  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  Nemaean  games,  which  were  so- 
lemnized the  year  after  this  famous  battle  of  Mantinea,  Philopcemen  being 
elected  general  of  the  Achaeans  a  second  time,  and  having  then  no  employment 
for  his  forces,  on  account  of  the  festival,  caused  his  phalanx,  very  splendidly 
clothed,  to  pass  in  review  before  all  the  Greeks,  and  made  theni  perform  then 
usual  exercises,  to  show  with  what  dexterity,  strength,  and  agility,  they  per- 
formed the  several  military  movements,  without  breaking  or  disordering  theii 
ranks  in  the  least.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  theatre,  in  which  the  musicians 
were  disputing  for  the  pr'.ze  in  their  art,  accompanied  by  those  youths  in  their 
coats  of  arms,  all  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  in  the  flower  of  their  age  ;  all  filled 
with  the  highest  veneration  for  their  general,  and  fired  at  the  same  time  with  a 
martial  intrepidity^ ;  sentiments  with  which  their  glorious  battles  and  success, 
under  this  illustrious  general,  had  inspired  them.* 

The  very  instant  that  flourishing  troop  of  youths  entered  with  Philopoemen. 
Fylades,  the  musician,  who  was  singing  to  his  lyre  the  Persians  of  Timotheus,* 
happened  accidentally  to  repeat  the  following  verse  : 

"  The  wreaths  of  librrty  to  me  you  owe, 
The  brightest  crown  the  gods  bestow." 

These  lofty  verses  being  finely  expressed  by  the  singer,  who  had  an  exqui 
site  voice,  struck  the  whole  assembly.    At  the  same  time  all  the  Greeks  ca.s! 
their  eyes  upon  Philopoemen  ;  and  clapping  their  hands,  and  raising  shouts  of 
joy,  they  called  to  mind  the  glorious  ages  of  triumphant  Greece  ;  soothing 
themselves  with  the  pleasing  hopes,  that  they  should  revive  those  ancient  timet 


*  A.  M.  3799.     Ant  J.  C.  305. 
t  He  wat  a  dithyrambic  poet,  who  lived  about  the  95th  Olympiad,  i.  e.  198  yoart  before  JeiM  Chn^ 
One  of  hi«  nieces  vfM  entitled  "  The  Persians." 
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and  their  pristine  glory ;  so  greatly  did  a  general  like  Philopcemen  increase 

their  confidence,  and  inflame  their  courage. 

And  indeed,  says  Plutarch,  as  we  find  that  young  colts  are  always  fond  of 
those  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  that  in  case  any  other  person  attempts  to 
mount  them,  they  are  displeased,  and  prance  about  with  *heir  new  rider,  the 
same  disposition  appeared  in  the  Achaean  league.  The  instant  they  were  to 
embark  in  a  new  war,  and  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  if  any  other  general  was 
appointed,  immediately  the  deputies  of  the  confederate  powers  would  be  dis- 
couraged, and  turn  their  eyes  in  quest  of  Philopoemen  ;  and  the  moment  he  ap- 
peared, the  whole  league  revived,  and  were  ready  for  action  ;  so  strongly  were 
they  persuaded  o(  his  great  valour  and  abilities  ;  well  knowing  that  he  was  the 
only  general  whose  presence  the  enemy  dreaded,  arid  whose  name  alone  made 
them  tremble. 

Can  there,  humanly  speaking,  be  a  more  pleasing,  more  affecting,  or  more 
solid  glory  for  a  general  or  a  prinoe,  than  to  see  himself  esteemed,  beloved,  and 
revered,  by  the  army  and  people,  in  the  manner  Philopoemen  was?  Is  it  possi- 
ble for  any  man  to  be  so  void  of  sense,  as  to  prefer,  or  even  compare,  to  the 
honour  which  the  exalted  qualities  of  Philopoemen  acquired  him,  the  pretended 
glory  which  so  many  persons  of  quality  imagine  they  derive  from  their  equi- 
pages, buildings,  furniture,  and  the  ridiculous  expense  of  their  tables  ;  Philo- 
poemen affected  magnificence  more  than  they  do,  but  then  he  placed  it  in  what 
it  really  consists  ;  the  clothing  his  troops  splendidly ;  providing  thecn  with  good 
horses  and  shining  arms  ;  supplying,  with  a  generous  hand,  all  their  wants,  both 
public  and  private ;  distributing  money  seasonably,  to  encourage  the  officers,  and 
even  private  men.  In  acting  thus,  Philopoemen,  though  dressed  in  a  very  plain 
habit,  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  general  of  his  time 

Sparta  did  not  recover  its  ancient  liberty  by  the  death  of  Machanidas,  the 
only  consequence  of  which  was  the  change  of  one  oppressor  for  another.  The 
tyrant  had  been  extirpated,  but  not  the  tyranny.  That  unhappy  city,  formerly  so 
jealous  of  its  liberty  and  independence,  and  now  abandoned  to  slavery,  seemed 
by  its  indolence,,  studious  of  nothing  but  to  make  itself  new  chains,  or  worse, 
support  its  old  ones.  Machanidas  was  succeeded  by  Nabis,  who,  though  a  ty- 
rant, yet  the  Spartans  did  not  show  th*;  least  spirit,  or  make  the  least  effort  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  slavery. 

Nabis,  in  the  beginning  of  his  government,  was  not  desirous  to  undertake  any 
foreign  expedition,  but  employed  his  whole  endeavours  to  lay  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  a  lasting  and  cruel  tyranny.  For  that  purpose,  he  made  it  his  particular 
care  to  destroy  all  the  remaining  Spartans  in  that  republic.  He  banished  from 
it  all  such  as  were  most  distinguished  for  their  quality  and  wealth,  and  gave  their 
estates  .<<nd  wives  to  his  creatures.  We  shall  speak  of  these  persons  hereafter 
under  the  name  of  the  Exiles.  He  had  taken  into  his  pay  a  great  number  of 
foreigners,  all  plunderers  and  assassins,  and  capable  of  perpetrating  tlie  blackest 
crimes  for  gain.  These  people,  who  had  been  banished  their  country  for  theij 
crimes,  flocked  .round  the  tyrant,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  them  as  their  pro 
tector  and  king ;  employing  them  as  his  attendants  and  guards,  to  strengthen  bis 
tyranny,  and  confirm  his  power.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  banishing  the  citizens ; 
he  acted  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  find  any  secure  asylum,  even  in 
foreign  countries  ;  some  were  butchered  ir  their  journey  by  his  emissaries  ;  and 
he  recalled  others  from  banishment,  with  no  other  view  than  to  murder  thorn.* 

Besides  these  barbarities,  he  invented  a  machine,  which  may  be  called  an  irh 
fernal  one,  resembling  a  woman  magnificently  dressed,  and  exactly  resembling 
his  wife.  Every  time  that  he  sent  for  any  person,  to  extort  money  from  hmi, 
he  would  first  declare,  in  the  kindest  and  most  gentle  terms,  the  danger  to  which 
the  whole  country,  and  Sparta  in  particular,  was  exposed  by  the  menaces  of  the 
Achaeans;  the  number  of  foreigners  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  pay  for  the  se- 
curity of  his  government;  and  the  great  sums  he  expended  for  the  worship  of 

*  Polrh.  1   xiiJ.  p.  674.  675. 
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the  gods,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public.  In  case  the  person  spoke  to  was 
wrought  upon  by  bis  words,  he  proceeded  no  farther,  this  being  all  he  wanted; 
hut  it  he  was  refractory,  and  refused  to  give  him  money,  he  would  say,  "  Pro- 
f)ably  the  talent  of  persuasion  is  not  mine ;  but  I  hope  that  Apega  will  have 
some  effect  upon  you."  This  Apega  was  his  wife.  As  soon  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  this  machine  appeared.  Nabis,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  raised  her  from 
her  chair,  and  led  her  to  his  man.  The  hands,  the  arms,  and  breast  of  this  ma- 
chine, were  stuck  with  sharp  iron  points,  concealed  under  her  clothes.  The 
pretended  Apega  embraced  the  unhappy  wretch,  folded  him  in  her  arms ;  and, 
laying  hers  round  his  waist,  clasped  him  into  her  bosom,  while  he  made  the 
most  lamentable  cries.  The  machine  was  made  to  perform  these  several  mo 
tions  by  secret  springs.  In  this  manner  did  the  tyrant  put  many  to  death,  from 
whom  he  could  not  otherwise  extort  the  sums  he  demanded. 

Would  one  believe  that  a  man  could  be  so  completely  wicked,  as  to  contrive 
in  cold  blood,  such  a  machine,  merely  to  torture  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  feed 
his  eyes  and  ears  with  the  cruel  pleasure  of  seeing  their  agonies  and  hearing 
their  groans  ?  It  is  astonishing  that  in  such  a  city  as  Sparta,  where  tyranny  w  as 
held  in  the  utmost  detestation,  where  men  thought  it  glorious  to  confront  death, 
where  religion  and  the  laws,  so  far  from  restraining  men,  as  among  us,  seemed 
to  arm  them  against  all  who  were  enemies  to  liberty,  that  so  horrid  a  monster 
should  be  suffered  to  live  one  day. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  a  most  important  war, 
had  intermeddled  very  little  with  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  -^tolians,  finding 
themselves  neglected  by  that  powerful  people,  who  were  their  only  refuge,  made 
a  peace  with  rhilip.  Scarcely  was  the  treaty  concluded,  when  r.  Sempronius 
the  proconsul  arrived  with  considerable  aids ;  ten  thousand  foot,  one  thousand 
horse,  and  thirty-five  ships  of  war.  He  was  very  much  offended  at  them  for  mak- 
ing this  peace,  without  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  contrary 
to  the  express  words  of  the  treaty  of  alliance.  The  Epirots,  also,  tired  with  the 
length  of  the  war,  sent  deputies,  with  the'proconsul's  leave,  to  Philip,  who  had 
now  returned  to  Macedonia,  to  exhort  him  to  agree  to  a  general  peace ;  hinting 
to  him,  that  they  were  almost  sure,  if  he  consented  to  have  an  interview  with 
Sempronius,  they  would  easily  agree  upon  conditions.  The  king  was  greatly 
pleased  with  these  overtures,  and  went  to  Epirus.  As  both  parties  were  desir- 
ous oi  peace,  Philip,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom, and  the  Romans,  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Car- 
thage with  greater  vigour,  a  treaty  was  soon  concluded.  The  king  caused 
Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  the  Achseans,  Boeotians,  Thessalians,  Acarnanians, 
and  Epirots,  to  be  included  in  it ;  and  the  Romans  included  the  people  of  Ilium., 
king  Attains,  Pleuratus,  Nabis,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  successor  to  Machanidas,  the 
people  of  Elis,  the  Messenians,  and  the  Athenians.  In  this  manner  the  war  of 
the  confederates  terminated  in  a  peace  of  no  long  continuance.* 

SECTION  VIII. — THE    GLORIOUS    EXPEDITIONS  OF  ANTIOCHUS.       AT  HIS   RETURN 
RECEIVES  ADVICE  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILOPATOR's  DEATH. 

The  nistory  of^  the  wars  in  Greece  obliged  us  to  inteirupt  the  relation  of 
the  transactions  of  Asia,  and  therefore  w^e  now  return  to  them. 

Antiochus,  after  the  death  of  Achaeus,  having  employed  some  time  in  settling 
his  affairs  in  Asia  Minor,  marched  toAvard  the  east,  to  redace  the  provinces 
which  had  revolted  from  the  empire  of  Syria.  He  began  with  Media,  of  which 
the  Parthians  had  just  before  dispossessed  him.  Arsaces,  son  to  him  who 
founded  that  empire,  was  their  king.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles 
.n  which  the  wars  of  Antiochus  with  Ptolemy  and  Achaeus  had  involved  him, 
and  had  conquered  Media.f 

This  country,  says  Polybius,  is  the  most  powerful  in  all  Asia,  in  extent,  and 
the  number  and  strength  of  the  men,  and  the  great  quantity  of  horses  it  pro- 
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duces.  Medra  furnishes  all  Asia  with  those  animals;  and  its  pastures  are  »c 
good,  that  the  neiglibouring-  monarchs  send  their  studs  thither.  Ecbatana  u 
the  capital  city.  The  edifices  of  this  city  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the 
king's  palace  is  seven  hundred  fathoms  round.  Though  all  tne  iimber-work 
/S  of  cedar  and  Cyprus,  yet  not  the  least  piece  of  timber  is  visible  ;  the  joists, 
itie  beams,  the  ceilings,  and  columns  which  sustained  the  porticoes  aiid  piazzas, 
being  covered  with  plates  of  silver  or  gold.  All  the  tiles  were  of  silver.  The 
greatest  part  of  these  rich  materials  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Macedonians 
under  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  rest  plundered  by  Antigonus  and  Seleu- 
rus  Nicator.  When  Antiochus  entered  this  kingdom,  the  temple  of  ^Ena  was 
.*till  surrounded  with  gilt  columns  ;  and  the  soldiers  found  in  it  a  great  number 
of  silver  tiles,  a  few  gold  bricks,  and  a  great  many  of  silver.  All.  this  was  con- 
verted into  sjpecie,  and  stamped  with  the  image  of  Antiochus  ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  four  thousand  talents. 

Arsaces  expected  that  Antiochus  would  advance  as  far  as  this  temple  ;  but 
he  never  imagined  that  he  would  venture  to  cross,  with  his  numerous  army,  a 
country  so  barren  as  that  which  lies  near  it ;  and  especially  as  no  water  can 
be  found  in  those  parts,  none  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There 
are  indeed  rivulets  and  springs  under  ground,  but  no  one  except  those  who 
know  the  country  can  find  them.  On  this  occasion  a  fact  is  related  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  that  the  Persians,  when  they  conquered  Asia,  gave  to 
those  who  should  raise  water  in  places  where  none  had  been  before,  the  profits 
arising  from  such  places  to  the  fifth  generation  inclusively.  The  inhabitants, 
animated  by  these  promises,  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  to  convey 
water  under  ground  from  Mount  Taurus,  whence  a  great  quantity  flows,  as  far 
as  these  deserts  ;  insomuch  that  at  this  time,  says  Polybius,  those  who  make 
use  of  these  waters,  do  not  know  from  what  springs  the  subterraneous  rivulets 
flow  that  supply  them  with  it. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Polybius,  who  is  generally  sufficiently  diffuse, 
had  been  more  prolix  here,  and  explained  to  us  in  what  manner  those  subter- 
raneous canals,  for  such  were  the  wells  spoken  of,  were  built,  and  the  methods 
employed  by  Arsaces  to  stop  them.  From  the  account  he  gives  of  the  prO" 
digious  labour  employed,  and  the  vast  sums  expended  to  complete  this  work 
we  may  suppose  that  water  had  been  conveyed  into  every  part  of  this  vast  de- 
sert, by  stone  aqueducts,  built  underground,  with  openings  at  proper  distances, 
which  Polybius  calls  wells. 

When  Arsaces  saw  that  Antiochus  crossed  the  deserts  in  spite  of  the  diflicul- 
ties  which  he  imagined  would  stop  his  march,  he  gave  orders  ibr  stopping  up 
the  wells.  But  Antiochus,  having  foreseen  this,  sent  a  detachment  of  horse, 
which  posted  itself  near  these  wells,  and  beat  the  party  that  came  to  stop  them. 
The  army  passed  the  deserts,  entered  Media,  drove  Arsaces  out  of  it,  and  re- 
covered all  that  province.  Antiochus  remained  there  the  rest  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  re-establish  his  affairs,  and  to  make  the  preparations  necessary  for  car- 
ry ig  on  the  war.  * 

Che  year  following,  he  entered  very  early  into  Parthia,  where  he  was  as  suc- 
ressful  as  he  had  been  the  year  before  in  Media.  Arsaces  was  forced  to  retire 
into  Hyrcania,  wnere  he  imagined  that,  in  securing  some  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  it  from  Parthia,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Syrian  army 
to  approach  him.t 

In  this  he  was  mistaken ;  for  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  Antiochus 
took  the  field  ;  and,  after  incredible  difficulties,  attacked  all  those  posts  at  the 
same  time  with  his  whole  army,  which  he  divided  into  as  many  bodies  as  there 
were  attacks,  and  soon  forced  them  all.  He  afterwards  assembled  them  in  the 
plains,  and  marched  to  besiege  Seringes,  which  was  the  capital  of  Hyrcania. 
Having  besieged  it  for  some  time,  he  at  last  made  a  great  breach,  and  took  the 
"ity  by  storm.| 
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In  the  mean  time,  Arsaces  was  very  busy.  As  he  retired,  he  re-assembled 
•oops,  which  at  last  formed  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot, 
and  twenty  thousand  horse.  He  then  took  the  field  against  the  enemy,  and  put 
a  stop  to  their  progress  with  the  utmost  bravery.  His  resistance  protracted  the 
war,  which  seemed  almost  at  an  end.  After  many  engagements,  Antiochus^, 
perceiving  that  he  gained  no  advantage,  judged  that  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  reduce  so  valiant  an  enemy,  and  drive  him  entirely  out  of  the  provinces, 
where,  by  length  of  time,  he  had  so  strongly  established  himself.  For  this 
reason,  he  began  to  listen  to  the  overtures  which  were  made  to  him  for  tcrmi 
nating  so  tedious  a  war.* 

At  last,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  Arsaces  should 
continue  in  possession  of  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  he  should  assist  Antio 
chus  in  recovering  the  rest  of  the  revolted  provinces.! 

Antiochus,  after  this  peace,  turned  his  arms  against  Euthydemus,  king  ot 
Bactria.j:  We  have  aheady  shown,  in  what  manner  Theodotus  had  disunited 
Bactria  from  the  empire  of  Syria,  and  left  it  to  his  son,  of  the  same  name  with 
himself.  This  son  had  been  defeated  and  dispossessed  by  Euthydemus,  a  brave 
and  prudent  man,  who  engaged  in  a  long  war  against  Antiochus.  The  latter 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  recover  Bactria  :  but  they  were  all  rendered 
ineffectual  by  the  valour  and  vigilance  of  Euthydemus.  During  the  course  of 
this  war,  Antiochus  displayed  his  bravery  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
In  one  of  these  battles  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  himself  received 
a  wound  in  the  mouth,  which  however  was  not  dangerous,  being  attended  with 
only  the  loss  of  some  of  his  teeth. § 

At  last  he  grew  weary  of  the  war,  when  he  plainly  perceived  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  dethrone  this  prince.  He  therefore  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Euthydemus,  who  represented  to  him  that  the  war  he  was  car- 
rying on  against  their  sovereign  was  not  just ;  that  he  had  never  been  his  sub- 
ject, and  consequently  that  he  ought  not  to  avenge  himself  on  their  king,  be- 
cause others  had  rebelled  against  him ;  that  Bactria  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Syrian  empire  under  other  monarchs  long  before  him  ;  that  he  possessed  this 
kingdom  by  right  of  conquest  over  the  descendants  of  those  chiefs  of  the  re- 
belFion ;  and  preserved  it  as  the  reward  of  a  just  victoir.  They  also  insinu- 
ated to  him  that  the  Scythians,  observing  both  parties  had.  weakened  themselves 
by  this  war,  were  preparing  to  invade  Bactria  with  great  fury  ;  and  that,  should 
they  persist  obstinately  in  disputing  it,  those  barbarians  might  very  possibly 
dispossess  both  of  it.  This  reflection  made  an  impression  on  Antiochus,  who, 
by  this  time,  was  grown  quite  weary  of  so  unprofitable  and  tedious  a  war ;  and 
for  this  reason  he  panted  them  such  conditions  as  ended  in  a  peace.  To  con- 
firm and  ratify  it,  Euthydemus  sent  his  son  to  Antiochus.  He  received  him 
kindly;  and  judging  by  his  agreeable  mien,  his  conversation,  and  the  air  of 
majesty  conspicuous  in  his  whole  person,  that  he  was  worthy  of  a  throne,  he 
promised  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  granted  his  father  the  title 
of  kmg.  The  other  articles  cf  the  treaty  were  reduced  to  writing ;  and  the 
alliance  was  confirmed  by  the  usual  oaths. |1 

Having  received  all  the  elephants  of  Euthydemus,  which  was  one  of  the  ar 
licies  of  peace,  he  passed  Mount  Caucasus,  and  entered  India,  and  then  re- 
newed his  alliance  with  the  king  of  that  country.  He  also  received  elephants 
from  him,  which,  with  those  Euthydemus  had  given  him,  amounted  to  one 
Hundred  and  fifty.  Ho  marched  from  thence  into  Arach'«ia,  afterwards  into 
Drangiana,  thence  into  Carmania,  establishing  his  authority  and  good  order  in 
all  those  provinces. 

He  passed  the  winter  in  Carmania. H  From  thence  he  returned  by  Persia, 
Babylonia,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Antioch,  after  having  spen'i 
seven  years  in  this  expedition.     The  vigour  of  his  enterprises,  and  the  pru- 
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clenc«  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  whole  war,  acquired  him  the  chane* 
ter  of  a  wise  and  valiant  prince,  and  made  him  formidable  to  Europe  as  wel. 
as  Asia. 

A  short  time  after  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  advice  was  brought  him  of  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  ^hilopator.  That  prince,  by  his  intemperance  and  excesses,  had 
quite  ruined  his  constitution,  which  was  naturally  strong  and  vigorous.  He 
died,  as  generally  happens  to  those  who  abandon  themselves  to  pleasure,  be 
fore  he  had  run  half  his  course.  He  was  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  old 
n'hen  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  reignod  but  seventeen  years.  Fie  was  suc^ 
cteded  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  his  son,  then  five  years  old.* 
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